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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


III. DIFFEREN’r KINDS OF AO riONS. 


Actions were either real, personal, or mixed. 

1. A real action ^ was lor obtaining a thinp^ to wliich one had 
a real rioflit,- but whieli was possessed by another.'* 

2. A personal ai^tion ^ was against a person for doin^ or 
givinj^ something, whicli he was bound to do or give, by reason 
of a contraet, or of some wrong done by him to the pJaintitK 

3. A mixed action was both for a thing, and for certain per- 
sonal protestations. 

1. REAL ACTIONS. 


Actions for a thing, or real actions, were either civic, arising 
from some law, ’ or pr utokian, depending on the edict of the 


pr.ctor. 

Actiones PR etorie were remedies granted by the praAor for 
I’endering an eijuitrtble right effectual, tor \j^hich there was no 
adec]uate remedy granted" by the statute or common law. 

A civil action for a thing*’ was called vinuicatio; and the 
person who raised it vindex. But this aidion could not be 
brought, unless it was in-eviously asi'ertained who ought to be 
the possessor. If this wc.s <*ontested, it was called us vindicia- 
HUM, and the pixctor determined the matter by an interdict.' 

If the question was about a slave, the person who claimed the 
possession of him, laying hands on the slave, ^ botore the pi\*etor, 

said, HUNC HOMINEM P:X JURE QUIRITIUM MEUM KSSE AlO, EJUSQUE 

vind;cias, i. e. pussestiionem^ mihi daui i’ostula.'* If the other 
was silent, or yielded his right,''* the praUor adjudged the slave 
to the person who claimed him," that is, he decreed to him the 
possession, till it was determined who should bo the proprietor 
of the slave.'^ Bnl if the other jierson also claimed possession," 
then the pixctor pronounced an interdict," oui nec vr, nkc clam, 

NEC PRECAKIO POSSIDET, El VINOK IAS UAUO. 

TJie laying on of Imnds* ’ was the usual mode of (daiining tio) 
property of any person, to whndi frequent allusion is matle in 
the classics.^** 

In disputes of this kind/' the presumption always was in f.i- 
voiir of the possessor, acc.oi dlng to the law' ol the 1 welve labb s, 

SI QUI IN JURE MANUM CONSERUNT, i. C. tipUll judictm 
SECUNDUM EUM QUI POS.SIDKT, VINUICl.iS DATO.‘‘ 


1 actio in rem, 

2 jus in re. 

J |)er «iuiim rein nos- 

train, qn.'e ab alio pos- 
siiletiir, petinius, Ulp- 

4 .n Uo ill perhonani. 

5 Cic.C.r,r. 5. Or. i.'Sj. 
t) iictio rivili'i vcl Fci 

tilHA ill MVII. , 


7 Cic. Verr. i. 15. Cx'c. 
8. 14. 

8 rniiiitiin ei injit icn lo. 

U to ivliicii Piaulus ;il- 

bnles, Uud. iv. iJ. bti. 

P* jure ceilebat. 

11 .scivuni adilicebat 

viiuiiciinti. * 

12 ai I'xitum judii ii. 


Li ei vimlicias sibi con- 
sci vai i postularel. 

I I iiiterilicebal. 

15 iiiaiiua iiijeclio, Liv. 
iii. 111. 

If) Uv. Ep. llerolil. viii. 
16. XII. 158. Am, i. 4. 
40. li. 5. JO. Ka;.t. iv. 
W. Vire. /En, x. 110. 


Cic.Uosc Cuni.K). 1‘bn. 
1 11. X. PJ. ill veni fior.t 
lion e<>t inaiius io|i'>' 
lio; aiiiiiio noil pot'’ l 

iiijii i .numus, i. e. ' is 
fil l i, Sen. 

17 in litibus vimli' )..* 
mill. 

18 Ucli. XX. 10 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Dr Adames elaborate “ Summary of Roman Antiquities ” has Iiitlierlo 
appeared in an octavo form, and, in consequence of its price, lias not 
%ffoiind^ts way into many of onr classical sc'Iiools. 'fo remedy this 
^ ??gonvi lienee, the work is now presented in a more portiihle shape, 
aud at little more than one-half of tlie original price. The editor 
trusts, that in tlius reiultTing tliis admirable work accessible to every 
schoolboy, he tioes some st‘rvice to classitJid literature. 

The editor has availed himself of several valuable works that have 
appeared siiice the days of the learned author. Notes of considera- 
ble length will be found from Niebuhr’s Roman Ili&tory, from 
* Henderson on Ancient Wines, from Rlair on vSiavi‘i 7 among the 
Romans, and from the works of Professor Anthon of New York. 
These notes in some inshinces correct the mistakes, ami in others 
supply the deficiencies of the origiiud work. 

'JJie numerous r«ferenc(\s int(‘rspersed throughout text of 
fonner editions, liave been remov(‘d to tlu‘ foot of each page, which 
exliibits the texV in a more <!ontimious form. For tin' In nefit of the 
tyro, translations have also been given of many of the Latin quota- 
tions. Hut to classical students, and others, who have occvision to 
consuH the work, perhaps the greatest improvement will he fouml in 
tlic enlargement of the Imlices. 'Fhe I.atin index now eoiUains 
fully four limes ni-^re words and phnises tlian tlie former one, 
and embraces, it is lioped, kvekv word and phrase explained in tin* 
\olunie. 

Six Engravings on Steel and nearly one Imi/dred wood-cuts will be 
found interspersed, which hau’ been cnpiixl from Monlfaiiojirs L’Au- 
tiquit^^; Kxpli(pK*e, Sir Wm Foinpeii, and other works of the 

highest authority. / 

Lastly, ill oniiT to direct atlenlimi <o tin- inost*/ ss< iitial topics, aud 
to faciliUiti^ lixaiuinatioii, it is tin; intention of the edilor to publish 
as soon as possible, a complete set of Ln'i’>TioN>, whic’h will coiisidera- 
Illy aiiridge Un‘ U^aclier s labour, and sa\o the sludeiit’s time. 

WiUi tl!^’'’0 ad«hiions and altenitioiis, the (ditor Inmibly Inisls that 
this edition of A<liim\ Aiiti<(uities may be found not altogether umh*- 
|Hlblte notice, and patronage. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Notiiixo luis iiiort* the attoiiLion of liU'i’ary moii, ^iiice tlio 

iTvivul of Iciirniiii*, than to tracf, from aiioioiit mominieiits, the*iiisti- 
tntions iiiul laws, the religion, tlie manners, ami cuistoins of he K(> 
mans, under the general name ot Roman it in'. This branch pf 

knowledge* is not only (Mirious in itself, but al^olutely necessary for 
inulersiaiuling tiu* cltissics, and for reading with aiivanUige the his- 
Uu’y of tliat cele!)rateii pfM)ple. It is particularly requisite for such as 
pr(>*^ecuie the study of llui civil law. * 

Securely on any subje<;t have more l)ooks be(‘n written, and many 
ofthi'in by persons of ilistinguisheil abilitu's; b\it they are for the 
luo^t part too \olinninous to be generally useful. Hence a number 
of td)ridgnn*uls liave been published; of which tho**e of Keiinet and 
Nit'uport are esteemul tlu* b<*st. The latter is, on the wliole, better 
adapteil than tlie former to illustrate the classics; but being written 
in Latin, tand abounding witli diflicidt i)hni^es» is not fittetlfor the use 
of younger students, besides, it contains nothing coyceniiug tlie laws 
of the Homans, or tlie buililiiigs of the city, whicluirejually reckoned 
am(>ng the mo<l vai'iable parts in Kemiet. 

On tlu*>e accounts, near twenty yeni*s ago, the compiler of the 
folhnving ftiigrs tluniglit of framing from Ijolh, chiefly from Nieuport, 
a . '/V/'/o//. It )!• his ow'ii use, with an intention to print it, if he 

should meet with 1:0 hook on tlie subject to his mind. Jhit he soon 
piTceiNetl, that on si'vt ral important points In* could not derive from 
eitlit r tin* satisfaction wislied. He tlierefon* had recuurst* toother 
S'Mii*. e-. of inlbrination, ami chiefly to jtlie classics themselves. To 
eunmeiMtc tin* various authors In? has eonsiiitetl would In* teiiious and 
ti't l»*ss. It is sulVicient to siy, that he h;i^ borrowed wMth freedom, 
all bands, wluUever lie judged ft for his pnqxise. He has hvvn 
< ilefly imlebU'^l, to Manutius, l{ri^^onins, and i\!idtlh*toii, on the 
senate ; to I’ignoi'ins, un slaves ; to Stgonius, and (Irnechius, Mami- 
iMis, 1 Inber, (liMs ilia, Menua. ai.tl H»'iiieeuns, oii*i he assemblies of 
the people, the rights of (^itiz-ens, the laws ami judicial proceedings; 
lo la'i^sins, on the magiMmies, tlie art of Nvar, shows of the circits, 
}ind gl tdialnrs ; to Sclu'ellVr, on n;nal atfuii*' and cafriagt*s ;* U) Fer- 
iMi'in^, oil tin* Roman dress; tc Kirchmanmis, on funerals^* to Ar- 
butliiiot, on coins; to Dickson, on agriculture ; to Donatos, on the 
city> to Turin bus, AiMuImmiis, Ibe’nus, Salmasins. lloUomamuis, 
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GrflBviiLs, and Cronovius, Montfaucon, Pitiscus, Enicsli, and particu- 
larly to Gesner, in diffiTent parts of tlic work. 

After making considerable progress irt this undertaking, the com- 
piler found the execution so difficult, that lie would have willingly 
dropt it, could he have found any thing (ui tlie Mibjeet to auMver his 
views. Accx)rdiugly, when Mr Leinpriere tlid him the favour to 
communicate nis design of publishing tliat useful work, tlu^ CUtssicnl 
Dictionart/y he used the freedom to suggest to him tlu* propriety of 
I interfningling with his plan a description of Roman Anti<(uities. Rut 
\ iformed by that gentleman that this was impracticable, aiui 
meeting with no book wiiich joined the explanation of worils and 
things together, he resol veil to exemite his origiiijil intention. It is 
now above three years since he began printing. This delay has been 
occasioned partly by the diffitailty of the work, and making various 
altemtions « nd additions ; partly, also, by a solicitude to receive the 
remarks of some gentlemen of learning and taste, on whose jiulgment 
he could rely, wlio have been so obliging as to read over, with criti- 
cal attention, the sheets as they were printed. 

After finishing what relates to (lie laws and judicial proceedings, 
the compiler proposed publishing tluit f)art by itself, with a kiiul of 
of the other parts subjoined ; that he might liaNC leisure, to 
reprint, with improvements, a Summary of Geography and llistoiy, 
which he composed a few years ago for tlie use of si'holars. Rut 
after giving an account of the deities and religious rit(*s in his cursory 
manner, and witiiout (pioting authorities, he was indueed, by the 
advice of friends, to reliiupiish that <lesign, and to po^ljuuie other 
objects, till lie should bring the present perlbrmaiiee to a eoueUisioii. 
Although he has all along studied brevity as mueh as regard to per- 
spicuity would admit, the book has svvelieii, to a nmeh greater si/(‘ 
Uu’n at first he, imagined. 

Tile labour hi? has undergone ran be eonciived by tho^e only who 
have Ijeeu conversant hi sucli stmlies. Rut In* will think his pains 
well bestowed, if bis work aii>.\ver (Jie end intended— to fjieiiiUile the 
acrpiisition of classical I«irnin£i, lit* lias doin* every thing in his 
power to render it useful.* He has eiul(U\ourrd ((» giM* a just view 
ot the ConsLilulion ot tlie Hfunaii goven’ineiit, aiul to point out the 
princiiial causes ot the various ciiang**s whit'li it .uinlerwent. 1'his 
jiart, it is hoped, •will be Ibuud ealeulat«*<l to im[tress on tlie mimls of 
youth just S(*ntiments of govt*rinnent in g»*in*ral ; liy showing, on tin*, 
one liand, thi* i)<*riiicious effi*cls of ansttM-nitic ilomiuatiou ; and. on 
Mm still monr huriful eousequeiices of democratiral liceii- 

and tiligarehic, fyniimy. 

RuCft is needless to poiiii tmt vvfiat has been attempb'd in parLieu* 
lar jmrls ; as it has been the compilers great aim, throughout the 
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whole, to convey as much useful information as possible within the 
limits he has prescribed to himself. Although very few things are 
advanced without classical authority, yet in so extensive a field, and 
amidst such diversity of opinions, he, no doubt, may have fallen into 
mistiikes. These he shall esteem it the highest favour to have point- 
ed out to him ; and he earnestly entreats tlie assistance of theencour- 
agers of learning to enable him to render his work more useful. He 
has submitted his plan to the best judges, and it has uniformlj^ met 
with tiu'ir approbation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that in some places he has quoted too 
many authorities. Hut he is confident no one will think so, whotaktts 
the trouble to examine them. This he esteems the most valuable 
part of the l)o<)k. It has at least been the most laborious. A work 
of this kind, he imagines, if properly executed, might be matic to 
serve as a key to all the classics, and in scune degree supersede the 
use of large annotations and commenUiries on the different authors ; 
which, wlieii the same customs are alluded to, w ill generally be found 
to contiiin little else but a repetition of the sjime things. 

The Compiler lias now in a great measure completed, what above 
twenty years ago he ct)nceived to be wanting in llie common plan of 
education in this counliy, 11 is fir^t attempt was to connect the study 
of Latin (Irammar w itli that of English ; w*Iiicli was approved of by 
som(^ of th(‘ first literary characters then in the kingdom. It is 
sulfurient to iiidition Mr Harris and Dr Lowlh. He has siiu^e con- 
tri\ ed^ by a new^and natural arrangement, to include in the same l)ook 
a vocabulary, not only of the simple and lu'imiiive wonls in the Latin 
toague. but also of the most common derivatives and comjxmiids, with 
ail r\j)laiiati«n of phrases and of tropes. His next attempt was to 
join the kuowleilge of 'ancient and modm-n geogr.iphy. ami the 
principles of history, \vj(h the study of the classic''. And nosv he 
has fiidejn onred to explain dillicult words aml^jihrases in the itumaii 
an' hors, from ilie. customs to w'hich they# refer, llow far has sue- 
< ceded in the execution he must feave otlu'rs lojuilgc. He can only 
i\, that w'h.it he has w riUt>n has proc<'cd<'d from tlu' pure>t desire to 
l»n»!n(»te the iniftrov Ineiit of youth ; and that he should never have, 
thought of troubling the world with his publicjitions, if hb could have 
fiMind. on any of the subjeci s he has t rente , a bt>ojL adapted to his 
purpose. IJc has attained his end, if »ic has put it in the powTr of 
the teacher to com ey instruction with nmre ease, aiul in a shorter 
time. ; and of the learner to prixaire, with the greater facility, instruc- 
tion for hiinsidf. He has lanourcd long in the education* of 'y outh, 
and wished to sliow himself not unworthy of the confidence ro|»oM‘d in 
him by the public. His chief enjoyment in life has arisen from the* 
acquisition and communUxition oi useful knowledge ; and lie am truly 
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say with Scuoai, Si cum hue cxccptiom^ dctiir sapii nliii, iit illaiii in- 
flusam tciicaiii, nee eimiieiein, rejiciam,” Ej>. 0. 

Ealuburgh, April, 17S)1, 


ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. 


The compiler luis fi ll mueh satisfaction from t!ie rcccp- 

Ijoii his perlonnanco lias m«‘t with. lie has, in i>arlieiilar, been iiiiili- 
ly «Tatifh‘d by the aj>probalitui of sexcralof the masters of tin* j^rcat 
scliooli in Knglaikl, and of (he professors in tlie universities of both 
kiiij^« loins, 'rile oblij^ini^ eonnniinieations lie has received from them, 
and from ollnT oc>ntleinen of tin* first character for classical learning-, 
he will t‘\ er n'lneiiibcr with «iiititnde. Stiinnlati'tl by sncli eiicoiir- 
agement, he has exerted his utmost indiistiy to improve this edition. 
The mum’rous facts and anihorities In* has a«Kled will show the [tains 
Ji(^ lias bc.stoweil. Tin; index of Latin wonis and [thrast's is consider- 
ably eiilurpied ; and an index of pro[»ern.inn‘sand tlnn^^s is subjoiiietl ; 
foe sugg'c.stiiii^ the utility of which, he is indebted to the juithors of 
the Analytical lleview. 

There are se-'eral branches of his subject which still remain to he 
discussed; and in lliose he has trtaPsi of, he has iHcnoliliged to 
siipjjress many particulars for b ar of swt'Uiiig hi^ liook to too great a 
size. It has tlierefun* been siiojvrsted to him, that to render this work 
more generally useful, it ought vo ))c priule«l in two ditlVrenl forms: 
in a smaller size .«)r the use of seliooK ; and in a larg«:r t\)rm, with 
additional ob-ervatitjus and [ilath", for the u^o of nnin* advanced 
students. This, if he find it agreeable to ;lie [>i!!)lie. lie will en- 
ileavour to exeeuU* to liif* bi**'t ot In', ability * but ii juust be a work 
of time ; and he is now obi ';« d to <1 red’ h ^ abo-niioii to other ob- 
ject*', wlii(;h In* consulers of no b s'^'iaiiHirnu’c ■, 

As several of t lie ela'* u--., both <ireek ami Latin, are dilferi'iiiiy 
divided liy dilfereut editor", it, will be propi r to hieni,ion what ('duinns 

I) 1 these hawe lu'en folluwtsl in the ipiotatioO" : i 'a*"ar, by Clark)', <ip 
in usinn i))*lphini ; J’iiny, by IL-oli. r; (^hiinelil.an and lln' wrio’rs on 
husbandry, by tiesner ; Ih'!roa..i" .\rb t» r, 1e. r.armanmis : Dionysius 
ot llalio'iriuissus, by lbi"ke; IhiiCireif blo.ai", b\ Xylander: and 

J) io Cassius, l)y ileimani". It is m-etllev. to nu niion tlu' I'diiioiis of 
iiichM |hftrs as*an; always di\ ided in tin* same mainier. 'I'lio')* lu.'f 
<®|i||B||teN<‘IuipLer^, as .\ppian, Mrabo, iMiCareb’s Lixcs. ar*' 
iHiPBPp ■ buok s and pagt's. 
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A SUMMARY 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


FOrNDVTION OK THK CITY, A\l) DIVISION OK THR PEOPLE. 


Kome wus fuuiulod by Houuilusamla colony from Alba Lon^a, 
years, as it is <*,(nnnionly tliou«ht, before the birtb of Christ. 
They bcjyaii to build on the 21st day of April, which was called 
PaUlia, from Pales, the gfoddess of shepherds, to whom it was 
coiisi'ciated, and was ever after held as a festival.* See App, a, 
lloMULUs <livided the peojdc of Rome ii>to three trihrs : and 
each tribe into ten cori.k. 'The number^of tribes was afterwards 
increased by decrees to thirty live. 'They were divided into 
country and city tribes. The number of the t^iriai always re- 
mniiu'd the same, bach curia anciently had a chapel or temple 
for the performance <d’ sacred rites.^ lie who presided over one 
curia was called cruio;^ he who presided over them all, cuuio 

MAXIMUS. * 

i 'roni each triiwj Homulus chose 1000 foot-soldiers, and 100 
horse, O hose oOOO foot and 000 horse w^ere l alled lkuio, a legion, 
iiccruiso the most warlike were chosen."’ Hence one of tliethous- 
:iik1 .\liich pru li tribe 'furnished was called milks.*’ Thecimiman- 
di'i* of a tribe was called tribunus^ iv/ ronvstox,^;*'^ 

riic, whole territory of Rome, tben very small, was also divid- 
t !• bito three parts, but not eipial. (hie parl^\a> allotted for th^ 
ser.ireof relioiov and for biubling l(#inples ; another, for the 
king's re\enue^;intl the uses of the state ; the third and most con- 
s' b‘} ’ ible part was divideil inn» thirty po« lions, to auswer to the 
tliirty ruria'.* ’ * 

'rh<‘ pei^plo wei'e divided into Iw’o ranks/’ pv^-rici \ns and ilk- 
HKi\Ns; conucctetl tovetlier as I’.v irons and ciaKXTs.** In after- 


times a third oriler was addeil, nainelv the kouites. 


1 (tioB Iialiilis iirIjiB Ui»- J V’.irr. *lr Lai. iv. Cii 

niB?. Vrll. Pat. i. H. Tm*. An-i. xii. Ul. I'-i- «» V .1 
Ov. F. iv. t)00. oily, il Vt. 'i'"- 

f! rutltCH! et uibaiiic. 4f|uiaB.icia('i«iui>0t.K>’&- 




ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 




THE SENATE. 

1 . INSTITUTION AND NUMBER OK THE SENATE. 

Thr Soiiate was instiluttMl by Konmlus, to bo tbo porpotual coun- 
cil of the repiiblio.^ It otmsistod at first only ol 100. d’liey 
were chosen from among- the patricians ; three were nominaterl 
by each tribe, ami three by each luiria.* 'J’o these ninety-nine 
Komulus himself added one, to preside in the senate, and have 
the care of the city in his absence, 'i'he senators were called pa- 
th es, either upon account of their a«T\ or their paternal care of 
the stale ; certainly out of respect;* and their olfspring, pathi; ii.' 
After the Sabines were nssiimed into the city, another hundred was 
chosen from them, by tlie suffrages of the curia*/’ Ibit, acconb 
ing to Livy, there were only lOO seiiatoi-s at the death of lioinu- 
lus,tiiid their riimber was increased by 'fnllus ilostilius, after the 
destruction of Alha.^ Tart|uinius I’riscus, the fifth king of Hoim*, 
added lot' more, who were called pathrs minokum ukntium. "I'hose 
created by Uomulus, were ladletl patrks majorum ukntium,^ and 
their posterity, l^atricii Majorum (tenlium, 'fhis number of .‘iOO 
continued, witli small variation, to the times of Sylla, who in- 
creased it; hut lio\v many headiled is uncertain. It appears there 
were at least above, lOo/ 

fu the time of Juliiks kcpsar, the inimher of senators was incrcall^ 
ed to and after hi> death to lUOO; many worthless persdiit 
having been admitted into the smiaic iluring the civil wars/ ortt 
of whom is called by ( !ieero sclf-choscn.^^ ilut Augustus reduced 
the number to 

8uc!i ns were clioseii into (he senate by Ibutus, the 0^ 

pulsion of lanpiin the i'rond, to supply the place of those wfml 
lliat king had slain, were called roNsc Kini, /. A persons wriUt^ 
or enrolled together w/t/i the ohl senalorli, who alone wore 
pcrlysl}led iuurcs. Hence the i:nstom of summoning ti rthe 
senate thovse who were Pafrew, and who were ('onacrl/ftjj^ Hence, 
.ilso, the name * Const ripti, (sc. eX) was aftery ards usually 

; ppiied to all the senatoiN. * , 

' 2 , C Jo os I Ml OK SEN V TORS. 

PerMtUiS were i liosen into the senate first by the kings/’' and 
after their r‘\piilsion, by the (oNsrr.s, and by the military Iri- 
Dlines ; but liaon the jear of tin* eity .{It), by tlie cmjsors : at tii-st 
only from the p;ftneians, but afterwards also frimi the jd<‘!)(*iaii.s,*^ 
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THE SENATE. 


dliefly, however, irom the equites ; whence tliat order was called 
aemhicirinm seiiatus,^ 

fSoiue think that the senate was supplied from the annual magis- 
tratess chosen by the people, all of wliom had, of course, admittance 
into tlic senate ; liut that their senatorial character was not esteemed 
complete, till they were enrolled by the censors at the next hits- 
trim ; at which time, also, the most eminent privale^citizens were 
added to complete the number/'^ 

After the overthrow at the battle of ('ann.'p, a dictator wa.%cre- 
atetl for choosing the senate. After the subversion of liberty, 
the emperors conferred the dignity of a senator on whom they 
thought fit. Augustus created three men to choose the senate^ 
and other three to review the equites, in place cd’ the censors.* 
lie whose name was first entered in the censor’s books, was 
called TKiNCKPs senatus, which title used to be given to the per- 
son who of those alive had been censor first, ^ but after the year 
to him whom the censors thought most worthy. This dig- 
nity, although it conferred no command or emolument, was esteem- 
ed the very highest, and was usually retained for Ufe.^ It is 
called PRiNcrpATus ; and hence afterwards the emperor was named 
Princeps\ which w ord properly denotes only rank, and not power. 

In choosing senators, regard was had not only to tlieir rank, 
but also to their age and fortune. — 'fhe age at which one might 
he (!hoscn a senator,® is not sutViciently ascertained ; although 
it appears that there was a certain age requisite.^ .Anciently sena- 
tors seem to have be<*ii men advanced in years, as their name im- 
ports.' Hut ill after times the c.'ise was otiierwise. It seems pro- 
i)a!>le, however, that the age required for a senator was not be- 
lo\y thirty ; from I'ertain laws given to foreign nations, at different 
liin^i^iii imilatioy of tbe Homans,'^ for there is no positive as- 
sertion on ibis subject in the classi<‘s. 

The first ci\il otlice which gave one admission into tbe senate 
was t!ie qu.estorship, .which some have imagined might he en- 
joyed at twvaily-five, and consequently thi^t one might then be 
»-lu*se.n 11 senator.'^’ (libers think at twenty-seven, in the auiho- 
nly of I’olybius, vi. li. who that the Homans were obliged 
lo s<*rv{‘ ten jears in the aimy liefore they C(njl(l pretend to any 
c.ivil magistracy ; and as the military age was si*\enteen, of con- 
se«juence that qile iniglit be ma.le qua'siov at twenty-seven. But 
iew obt.'iined tliat oflice so early; and ( cf ro, who often boasts 
that in* had ac<]iiircd all the hoiioiiVs of ihe cjjly, without a re- 
pulse in any, ami each >n his proper ye ii*,“ or as soon as he 
could preteml to it by law, had pas>e.i iti> ibirtictli year before 

1 Llv. lilt lit. i,„ (jui MVfifiit t»i‘ - 7 < >«• Mtiiiil. •• Eh'. v. 19. 

a IVi'dulrlnii on Senate. sol. il. f. o. Ann. xv. ..S. • l*!ni. rn. 

3 liiv *»ni. ti. Still. 6 Liv. xwii. 13. xxxiY. 3 <1. ( ut. li. Cic. de iit tiuiu Uiun iii 

Aiii!. 37. Ulo. I\. 1 i. 41. xwtx. S.' . U. Ov. F. V, W. *.:u. •• 

4 ijui pmaus censor, e\ li ictis nilu*iii. F.ai.j lu. H .no anno. 
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he obtained tlie qua>storship, which he administered the year 
following in Sicily. vSo that tlie usual age of enjoying the qums- 
torship,' and of course of being chosen a senator, in the time 
of Cicero, seems to have been thirty-one. 

But although a person had enjoyed the qut'estorship, he did not 
on that account become a senator, unless he uas chosen into that 
order by the /'.ehsors.’^ But he had ever after the right of coming 
into the senate, and of giving his opinion on any question.* 
Aboyt this, however, writei's are not agreed. It is at least cer- 
tain, that there were some offices A\hich gave persons a legal title 
to be chosen into the senate.** Hence, perhaps, the senators arii 
sometimes said to have been chosen by tlie people.^ And ( 'icero 
often in his orations declares, that he owed his seat in Ihe senate, 
as well as his other lionours, to the favour of the people.® I’er- 
sons also procured admission into the senate by military service.’ 

When i^jylla, after the destruction occasioned by his civil wars 
and proscriptions, thought proper to admit into the senate about 
300 equites, he allowed the people to give their vote concerning 
each of them in an assembly by tribes.** But Dioin sins says, tliat 
Sylla supplied the senate witli any persons that octrurred to him, 
V* 77. and probably admitted some of the lov,c>t rank.** 

The Flamen of Jupiter hail a seat in l!u* stuinfe, in right of his 
office, a privilege which none of the oihin* priests enjoyed.^'* 

. Augustus granted to flic sons ol' .senators after tliey assumed 
the ma7ily goivii, the right of wearing tlie hituii ('fart(s\ ami of 
being present at the debates of the .senate, that tlins they luigbt 
become the sooner acquainted with public, alfairs.’* 'riu‘y also 
bad the privilege of wearing the crescent on llieir slioes,'' 

No one could be chosen into the senate who had exercised a 
low trade, or whose father had been a slave :'■* but tliis was not 
always observed. Appius (Jaudiiis ('umus lirst dis::rac(?d‘* tbe 
senate, by electing into it the sons of iVcf'dnicn,’^ <»r tlie grand- 
sons, iiccord in g to .‘^uotonius, who says, lit..:! /i/Mrli/d, in tbe time 
of Appius, did not de^iote those who were frcetl, but’ tlieir pro- 
geny,^* a distinction wliicli.no where occurs in the < la.-'sic.'i. ^'ex. 
Aur. Victor calls those cJioseii b\ .\j)j»ius laiirtn jni.*‘ Put no- 
body regarded that eletflion, whatever it Vv.in, .is vali<l, and 
next consuls called the senate? in the order <>1 the roll wliitdi 
had been in u.se before tin? <-cnsorsliij) of Ap|>iMs.*‘* It ap|>ears, 
however, lh*at freedmen were admitteil into tlw^ senati?, at least 
towards the ciul/jf the republic. 1 or Dion ( ’a.^sins, .spt‘;;kijig of 
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the censorsluj) of Appiiis Claudius, and Piso, tlie fnilicr-in-law of 
("a^sar, A. IJ. 704, says that Appius excluded not only all freed- 
ineu,* but also many noblemen, and kinoiif^ the rest JSallust the 
historian,* for iiavin^ been engaged in an intrigue with Kaiista, 
the daughter of iSylla, and wife of Milo.* Cfesar adnntted 
into the senate not only his officers, but even his mercenary 
soldiers, all of whom Augustus removed,'* at which time he was so 
apprehensive of danger, that when he presided in Mie senate, he 
always wore a coat of mail under his robe, and a sword, with ten 
of the stoutest of liissenatorian friends stamling round iiis ckair.^ 
In the year of Pome 5.1.3, a law wajs made that no senator, or 
father of a senator, should keep a bark above the burden of 300 
amphoras^ or eight tons ; for this was reckoned sufficient to carry 
their grain from their farms, and it seemed below a senator to 
reap advantage by niercdiainlise.® 

Anciently no regard seems to have been paid to the forfune 
of a senator,^ ami when it was first iixed does not appear. 
13ut in the llourishing state of tlie republic, as we learn from 
Suetonius, it behoved every senator to have at least hundred 
ses'teitia^ or 800,000 sestertii^ which are computed to amount to 
between six and seven thousand pounds sterling ; not annually, but 
for tlieir wlioI(5 fortune. Augustus raised it to liiOO sesteitia, and 
supplied the deliciency to those w ho had not that sum.* Cicero 
also mi'iitions a certain fortune as reqiii/jite in a senator.® • 
l^Aery lustnnn, i. e. at the end of e\ery fifth year, the senate 
was reviewed by one of the censors; and if any one by bis be- 
haviour bad rtMidored bintself unworthy of that high rank, or had 
sunk his fortune below that of a senator, bis name was passed 
over by the leiisor in reiding the roll of senators; and thus he 
was held 'to he exclude 1 from the senate.*'^ Hut this, though 
disgraceful, did iTol vender persons infann/us^ as when they were 
condemned at a trial;* for \\u' dgnotniny might be removed by 
the next censors, or they might obtain offit os which again pro 
<!ured them adiiiittaiiee into tlie senate, as was the case with C. An- 
toiiiiis, wdio >j;!s <’onsul with (’i(!cn»;** andVitii P. JiCiitulus, who 
was piM'lor at the lime of ( atijiiie's I'onspiracy.** Thus also Sal 
lust the historian, that he aiight recover jiis MUiatorian dignity, wa. 
made pra'Lor by Ca*sar,‘‘ and afterwarTU go\eriior of Numidia 
w hore b.^ did wot act as he wrote, but by rap; city and extortion 
accumubiled ;t great fortune, which ho leP to ins grand-nephews 
'this indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as supernu- 
nieiMry moiubersj without a form.al eh ciioii, whs lirst granted to 
iiiagisliMtes by the censors, A. P. (i:;.).** 

1 .i-»An.0.,,,n4 Mill. Sal. 1 . n. 7 I IMin xiv. 1. 13 Du>. xliii. 5^. 
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There was a list of the senators,' where all their names were wr it- 
ten, which, by the appointment of Augustus, used to be annually 
pasted up in the senate house, and the name of any senator nlio 
had been condemned by a judicial sentence, was erased from il.^ 

3. BADOKS AND PFlIVItiKtlKS OK SKN ATORS. 

The badges ^ of senators were, 1. The Lfftt/a rlavus, or T'miica 
laticlaviay i. eJ* a tunic or w.iislcoat witli an oblong broad stripe 
of purple, like a ribbon, sewed to it on the fore part. It was 
broad; to distinguish it from that of the e<{nitos, who wore a 
narrow one. 12. lllack buskins reaching to the iiiidille of the 
leg, with the letter (■ in sih'cr on the top of tlie f(u>t.' lleiH’o 
to become a senator.'' 3. A particAilar place at 
the public spectacles, called orchestra, next the stage in the 
theatre, ainl next tlio areiid in the aniplntbeatre/’ This was first 
granted them by I*, rorneliiis Scipio the elder, inliis consnlshii>, 
A. IJ. Hence OrcIteHra is put for the senate itself.' 

In the games of the circus, the senators sat proiniscnonsly with 
the other citizens, till the emperor (.'laudins assigned them pe- 
culiar scats there also.* 

On solemn festivals, when sacrifices wore offered to .ln])iter by 
tlie magistrates,'-’ the senators bad the sole right of teasting ]ml>- 
licly inthe Capited, dressed in tlieir smiaforian robes, and sm-li 
as vfere proper to tlie otlices w bicli they had liorne in the eily.’*^ 
When Augustus reduced the number of the senat(‘, In'! reserved 
to those who \fcrc exclinled, the Imdge of their dress, anil the 
privilege of sitting in the orchestra, and of coining to these 
public cnterlaiiiiiients.’' 

4. ASSEMBLING OK THE SENATE, AND TIME AND PLXCK OK rr.S MEICTINO. 

The senate wu'^ assembled'^ at first by the knigs, after the ex- 
ulsion of 'i';tr(p.;iii, usually by tlie consul, and in their ahsem'e 
y the praTors, also by the dictator, master of horse, (luxiitnri^ 
military tribunes, intt rriXy prefect of the cifv, and by the tribunes 
of th^^coninums, who could snmnion the senate although the 
consirib* were present, and'even j^gainst their wiir.’’ 'I’he em- 
perors did not pri'side in the senate unless ^vllen invested with 
consular authority.^* ‘ 

The senators were summoned’' nneiently' by .a publii' oflieer 
named viatoii, becausij lie called the senators from the i-ountry,’’' 
or by a pcklic crier, wh‘ni any thing bad happened about wliieli 
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the senators were to be consulted hastily, and without delay, ‘ 
but in later times by an edict, appointinj’’ the time and place, 
and published several days. before, not only at Home, but some 
times also in the other cities of"ltaly.^ 'I'lie r^usc of assembling' 
it used also to be addcd.^ 

If any senator refused or neglected to attend, he was punished 
by a line and distraining his g(M)ds,‘ unless he had a just excuse, 
'fhe line uas imposed by him v, ho held the senate, “and pledges 
were taken till it was paid. Hut aft<‘r sixty or sixty-live years 
of age, senators might attend or not as they pleased.^ • 

'file senate <-ould not be held but in a temple, that is, in a 
place consecrat<‘d by the augurs, that t’lus their deliberations 
might be rendered nnire solemn.'’ 

Anciently there were but tlireo places where the senate used 
to he held two within the city, arul tlic temple of Helloiia with- 
out it. Afterwards there were more places, as the templeg of 
.liipiter Stator, Aj>ollo, A'ars, Vulcan, 'I'ellus; of Virtue, f'aith. 
Concord, ike. Also the Curia Ilostiha, Julia, Octavia, and Pom- 
peia; which last was shut up after the death of Caesar, because 
li(i was slain in it.’ These curia* were <*,ot>secrated as temples by 
Hie augurs, but not to any particular chfity. When Hannibal 
led bis army to Ihuue, llie senate was held in the ci\mp of Clac- 
cus the proc-oiisul, betwixt the Porta Collina and Psquilina.'^ 
When a report was hrought that an ox h:id spoken, a thing fre- 
quently nnuilioncd in ancient authors, the senate was held under 
the <qr‘n iiirJ'* • 

On two spticial occasions the senate was always held without 
the city, in the temple of Helloiia or of Apollo; tor the reception 
of foreign amhassailors, esp<*cially of llitiMi who came from ene- 
mies, whoiil thi‘y dill not choose to admit into the city; and to 
giv“ audieiici* to tlielr own generals, who were never allowed 
to come within tlie walls while in actual command.^' 

file senate niet ‘ at stated times, on tlie kalends, nones, and 
ivlf’s of evevy montli ;'.unless when the comitia were held, i or 
on thoso day^'^ it was not lawful to hold arsenal.*,'' nor on nn- 
J'o' ky unless in <langer«pis <*oniunciure>, in \» l.icli < ase the 

'.foate might po>ljM!no th ■ comitia.*' 

An ordinary meeting of the senate wVs called //a/?/.? leciiti- 
Mus.*" if an extraordinary >:enate was giicn i • ambassadors or 
odiors for any reason whatever, it used to he called .iMucirs or 
KoiciiTs, and thcii the .senators weiv u'-uafy summoned by an 
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edict, whereby anciently those were ordered to attend who \v(ire 
pATREs, and who were conscripti,* but afterwards, “ those .who 
were senators, and who had a rii^htto. deliver their opinion in the 
senate,’* Qiii senatoros, (|uibiisc|iie in senatu sontentiaiii dicere 
liceret, ut adesseut ; and soiuetiines, ut adessent fret|uentes, au 

VIIl. CAL. DECKMBR. 

No decree of the senate could be made unless there was a 
quorum.^ Wliat that was is uncertain. llefore the times o* 
Sylla, it seems to have been 100.^ lender Auj>ustus it was lOO, 
W’hieh, however, that emperor altered.^ If any one wanted to 
hinder a decree from being* passed, ami siispeeted there was not a 
quorum, he §aid to the magistrate presiding, ni mkra sknati w, 
t^ount the senate.^ 

Augustus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the senate should 
not be held oftencr then twiee a month, on the Kalends and Ides; 
nnd^in the months of September and October, that only a certain 
number chosen by lot should attend.” I'his regulation was made 
under pretext of erasing the senators, but in realijy with a view to 
diminish their aulboriiy, by giving them less fie<jnent opportuni- 
ties of exercising* it. Augustus chose a council lor himself every 
six months,^ to* <*oiisider beforehand what things should be laid 
before a full house. ' 

Ihe senate met always of course on the first of .lamiary, for the 
inttuguralion of the new, consuls, who entered into their oflico on 
that day, and then usually there was a crowded house. — He who 
had the presided, arsd consulted the fathers, iii-st, about 
wliat pertained to religion,"' about sa<*rilicing to the gods^expiat- 
ing pro<ligies, celebrating games, inspecting the books of the 
sibyls, &c.,“ next, about liumau aliairs, namely, the raising of 
firniies, the maiiagemeut of wars, the provinces, iS:c.* The con- 
suls were then said to consult the seiiati^ al)oi.< tlie republic in 
general,^“ and not about particular things. *• 'I'lie s one wc.s the case* 
ill dangerous Juiiclio*e.s, when the senate was consulted about the 
safety of the republic.'* 'ihe moiitli of I'l'brnary w;is commonly 
devoted to hear embassies and the dc'iuandsof the, ^>r<jviiu:e8.' ' 

5. MANNER OK HOLofNO AMi CONSC I.TINO THE .SKN A’i!-;. 

The magistrate, who vas t<» hold the senate, offered a sacriiice, 
and took the auspices, beidre he entered tlie senate-house. If* 
the auspices w'ere not fr.vomalile, or not rightly* taken, the busi- 
ness was deferred to another da\."' 

Augustus ordered that eacli stuiator, before, he took bis seat, 
should pay his devotioiKS, with an offering of fratikinren*<c aiul 
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>viiie^ at the altar of that god in whose temple the senate were as- 
sembled, that thus they might discharge their duly the more re- 
ligiously.^ When the consuls entered the senate-house, the sena- 
tors commonly rose up to do them honour/^ 

'J'lie senate was consulted about every thing pertaining to the 
administration of the state, except the creation of magistrates, the 
passing of laws, and the determination of war peace ; all 
whi<!h properly b<dong(!d to the whole Roman people. 'Fhe se-1 
natc could not determine about tlie rights of Roman citizens with- 
out the order of the people.^ * 

W lieii a lull house was assembled, the magistrate presiding, 
whetlier consul or pra'tor, laid the business before them in a 
sot form ; quod uonum, kaustum, vEiiix, fortunatum sit; kekerimus 
AD VOS, pvTRFis coN'su iiipn. ‘I lieii, tlic soiiatovs ncre ashed their 
opinion in this form : djc, sr. posthumi, quid censes or quid fieri 

PU\(Kr? QUID TIBI VIDE! UK? * 

hi ashing the opinions of the senators, the same order was not 
always observed ; but usually the 2)rlnc( pti senatus was first de- 
sired to d(‘liver his opinion, unless where iheri* were consuls elect, 
wJio were always ashed first, and then the rest of the senators ao 
conling to their dignity, ronsufarrSj pnHorii] a’dilitii, tribuni- 
tii, et (fiirrsfonij whicii is also thought to have been their order in 
silting. ’ 'J’he benches on which the senators’ sat, were probably of 
a long form, as that mentioned by .Uivcn.tl loip/a cathedra^ ix. 
and distinct from one anotfier, each tit to liold all the senators of 
a particular description ; some of them shorter, as those of the tri- 
Imnes, which seem to have held only a single person.‘‘ The con- 
suls sat in thcr most distingiiislied place, on their c.unile chairs.^ 
As the i’onsuls elei’t as ere first ashed their opinion, so the pnetors, 
triliimes, \c. elect,, socni to have had the same preference before 
the rest of their onler. ^ He who ludd the senate might ash first 
any one of the same order lie thought proper, A\hich he did from 
respect or friendship.*’ >enators were sometimes ashed their 
opinioii.s by' private persons.'^ ^ 

d’ho consuR used to retain throiiglj the Avhole year the same 
or<h*r which they had ol>servet^in the beginning ef their oftice 
Rut in liter times, especially under the etwpentrs, they were ashed 
in what order tho magistrate who presided tliouglit proper.''* 
V- ben they AveiV* all asKeil their op!nunis, tli y >vere said per- 
rofjdri, and the senate to he regidarl) consMllcd o»' the affair to 
bo deliheralcil about, ordim: ronstifid' .\iigii>]us obsersed no 
certain rule in ashing the opinions of tin* sen.aors, that thoi’eby 
they might ))e rcndon'tl the more oltj'i.liM'.*' 

1 SutM. AU”. ;J5. V. i;». Kim.M.i- ». Vni. U. ( ir. lOst lii Surt, tTi'l. 21. C'*'. 
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Nothing’ could be laid before the senate against the will of the 
consuls^ unless by the tribunes of the people, who might also give 
their negative ^ against any decree, by the solemn word vkto ; 
which was called intrreedin^^^ This might also be done b^ all 
W'ho had an equal or greater authority iliaii the magistrate pre- 
siding. If any person interceded, the sentenc,e of the senate 
was called sknatus auctoritas, their jinlgment or opinion,’^ and 
not senaitift consultum or drenUnn, their comnian(]L, . So likewise 
it was named, if the senate w;is held at an iinproper tniie or place,"^ 
or If all the formalities '’ were not observed, in which case the 
matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards conlirnied by 
a formal decree of the senate**’ ihit when no mention is made of 
intercession or informality, auctoritas sciiaiits is the same with 
consulturn.’^ They are sometimes also joined ; thus, senatus con- 
sulti auctoritas, wliicli was the usual inscription of the decrees of 
the^senate, and marked with these initial letters, S. (J. A.^ 

The senators delivered their opinion,'* standing ; whence one 
was said to be raised,^*' when be was ordered to give his opinion. 
But when they only assented to the opinion of another, they con- 
nued sittingA^ The principal senators might likewise give their 
opinion about any other thing, besides what was proposed, which 
they thought of advantage to the state, and require that the consul 
would lay it before, thfe senate ; w Inch 'I ncitus calls, epredi retation- 
efH, They were then said cknserk rcfinndnm dc aliqva rc, or rr- 
lationem posttdare?^ I 'or no private senator, not even the corisuV 
elect, was allowed to propose to the senate any question hinisel^ 
Sometimes the whole house <*alled out for a particular motion.** 
And if the consul hesitated or refused, which he did by saying, 
SK considerark vkllk, the other luagiNtrates, w ho had the rig la 
of holding the senate, might do it, even against his will, particu- 
larly the tribunes of the people.** lienee Aui»UNtiis was, Uy a ile- 
cree 01 the senate, invested witFi the power of tribune for life, that 
he might lay any one thing he pleased before the senate every meet- 
ing, although he was not consul,* ’ And the Micceedmg emperors 
obtained from the senate the right of laying ber4>re them one, 
two, or more things at the same meeting; whi<*h \^as called Jus 
jirbiKB, Sf:cund(^j tertuv ^qiiarta-, ct quintn^ rciationis. Jii thos«‘ 
times the senator who ‘gave his opinion lirsf, was called jtrij/uc 
senknfiir s(7iatorJ‘ *• 

It was not lawful for the consuls to interrupt. those th.jt spoke, 
although they^ introduced in their speech many tilings foreign to 
the subject; which they sometimes <iid, that they might waste the 
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day in speakins^.^ For no new reference could be made after the 
tentlr hour, i. e. four o’clock afternoon according to our manner of 
reckoning, nor a decree passed after sunset^ Hence Cicero, in 
blaniicgtlie decrees of Antony, calls them SCta vespertina.^ We 
rea^, however, of the senate’s being assembled at midnight, upon 
the arrival of an express from one of the consuls, ^p. Furius, 
tiiat he was besieged by the iKqui and Volsci, A. U. 200,^ and 
of a person haranguing till it was so late that liglrt^ were call- 
ed for.^ 

Those who grossly abused this right of speaking without irder- 
ruplion, were sometimes forced to give over speiikingj^* by the 
noise and clamour of the other senators.^ Sometimes magis- 
trates, when they made a disagreeable motion, were silenced 
in this manner.^ 8o when a senator threw out abusive lan- 
guage figainst any rnie, as ratilinodid against Cicero and others, 
the whole senate haw led out against him.-’ , 

This us(hI also to happen under the emperors. Thus Pliny, 
speaking of himself, after the death of Domitian, says, Finio. In- 
cipit respondere V< jento ; nemo patitur ; ohturhatur^ ohstrepitur ; 
ml to (pndciH nt dkerct ; hocio,patrks c., nkme coovtis implouakk 
Ai-’XiMUM TRiBCNORUM. stcUim JMurena trilnmus, pkrmitto 

TIBI, via ( LAiiissiME, vEJENTO, DicERR. Tuuc quoque, reclamatur,^'^ 
'1 he title of ( lauissimcs was at this time given to all the senators, 
but formerly only to the leading men. , • 

Lsometimes ilio speeches of senators were received with shouts 
of appljiubo. And the most extravagant expressions of approba- 
tion were bestowed on the speakers.^ 

'Ihe consul, or presiding magistrate, seems to liave exercised 
dirt'erent |K)wers in the senate at dilferent times.*'^ When Cato 
(»ne day, id prevent a decree from being passed, attemjited to 
waste the daj in ^speaking, ( 'n»sar, then consul, ordereil him to 
be led to prison, whereftpon the house rose to follow him, which 
ma<le t ivsar recall his order.^^ 

If any one in delivering his opinion had im-luded several dis- 
tinct articles, jjome of wliicji might be approved and others reject- 
ed, it was iisucil to re(|inrc th.'ii the ftpiiiion might be divided, 
and that each parlii’ular might ho proposed apart; and therefore 
•aiiN senator might say, iuviukA^ • 


Ut (lii'iii uirrmlrt i. *•, \t't 

nu'M'iit, f I'x jiiin '*• rii'.n ; .il> mn'ii 

V. tollcruil. Oil. Vni. natu u-i '...luatuin c * t. 
ii. C-if-. 1 10 0<'iii. -1. I Ill's 

2 Sf*n, Tranq, An. c. or.uioni xelr'infiitpr ..li 

lilt. Ocll. XIV. 7. orm''’ii-J iis l.iin ttUiii 

’i f‘hil. lii. III. 1,1. K.oii. 1. ‘i. 

H »x.(.:<.soi\i,qc. 9 i.libtiviiOM' 

.•» iiorti* iiJatia liiciiiiis, Sail. Cat. 31. 
eiiu, i p. iv. 9. UM'p. IV. IJ. ‘-Att.-r 

6 pprorarv. 1 ha«I timsUril.V p nio 

7 C5>', lul Aft. iv. 2. altiMiii tp*i in 

® Ihus, Cu-ptnin fftt re. but the ceuersl rla* 

ferri Ufi ttuiucoiiUo mo ir laiMpJ against 


him nut j>< iiuit ' iirhim ad rensfudum arrla* 

Jo ‘'o «<n, ' I III))"* my m.il'iiu I'vt, quod solot 

bird',’ s..id Up, )ou i nvi,icnlibus, Clin. K|i» 

will ii‘>r 'ii »• iiip \\, 9. Non fm* quis- 
iini'lo.i tiif .icsi't nice qu.iiu in sen.itu fwit, 
•>1 tin* ti'h Ill's.' Im- qui imu me complectr** 
modi ilt'U Hio tiihiiiio roliir. oxoscularetur, 

.Miiit !■ I r.irdonf,' yon roi tali?iii|uo Uude ou- 

h.ivo my IcM'.p, most niular*'! id, ix, i3, 

illustrious V to I'i Oi.'. Orift^iii, 1. 

jnocivil.' Bi.t 8till <d il' 11. iv. 10. 
tlio cliimour was n?- 14 . K.>m. 1. 2. Sf* 

m-wp'i. ’ nee. t j-. 2^,»Ascoii. in 

11 Thus, ('oiiiiitrc<‘iiti (u'..liil. h. 
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In inntters of very^reat importance, the senatoi-s sometimes 
delivered their opinions upon oatli.^ 

Several difi'erent questions might be referred to the senate by 
dirterent magistrates in the same meeting.*^ 

When any magistrate made a motion, he was said verba kaceue : 

REKERRE VCl DEFERRE AD SEN ATUM, Or CONSCLERE SEN ATUM DE ALIQUA 

RE ; and the senators, if they approved of it, relationem ACcirERE. ' 
When difl’erentopinioJJs n ere delivered, the senators expressed 
their assent, some to one and some to aiiotlier, variously, by their 
looks, nodding with their heads, strel<-hing out their hands, kcJ 
The senators who spoke usually addressml thcnisidves to the 
Avhole house, by the title of patres roNscuipn : somelimos to the 
consul or person who presided, sometimes to bolli.^ Ihey com- 
monly conchided their speeches in a certain form : quark kho 

ITA CENSKO ; or, PLACET lUITlIR, &c/’ QuOD C. PANSA VKRi;. FECIT 
DK~DE KA RE ITA CENSEO ; OF QlMl CUM ITA SINT; 01* QUAS OR RES, 

ITA CENSEO.^ iSometimes they used to rca<l their opinion,' and a 
decree of the senate was made according to it.-’ 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the opinion 
of any one, but thouglit that something should he added, he said, 

5ERVILI0 ASSENTIOR, KT HOG A.MPLIUS ( ENSFO ; wllicll WiLS Ciilled, 

adekre sententi^ vcl in svntudiam.^'^ 


G. MANNER OK MAKING A DEI REF? OK THE SKNVTE. 


When several different opinions had been olVered, and each 
supported by a mimher of senators, the consul or magistrate proj^ 
siding might hist put to the rote which opinion he pleased,’’ or 
suppress altogether ^vhnt he disapproveil.’’ AimI herein consisted 
the chief power of the consul in the senate. IliiL even this was 
sometimes contested hy the trilmnc'i.” 

A decree of the senate was niaile hy a se]Kir.'.tion of the sena- 
tors to diHereut part.^ of the house, lie wlio ju'(‘s|ded said, “ Let 
those who are of surli an opinion pa.s.s over to lliat side; those 
who think differently, to thi>.’’’' pvdi on a in 

Ham alicnjn.s, to agree to any one's opinion; and /i/.vmA n. v, 
transire in nlia ornma, fur coni rarlnm .suidircS’ Frajurntrs 
ierunt in alia omnia, a great majority went into the contrary opU 
nio^ h'rcqiims suiatup' in aha omnia Hi, Hiserssit.^'^ 'I’lie pliraso 
QUi HiA OMNIA, wa.s used instea.d of yui non i kNs^iiTis, .sc. huCj I'rom 
a motive of superstition.’ ' 

Those senruors who only voted, but did not .speak, or, as souio 


1 jurati. \ 15. 

Sa!!. ('..t. 

M'lilll 1 ••■'isilct, Cic. 

«»i. 4(1. »li . 21. l.u. f. '■ ,'l. G 1. I'l. 

11 . ... 

r 'It, j. . 

Atm. Iv. il, 7 ( 1 . i'l 11 . i.i. 1.1. V. I. 

III It.,, t.m 

’ t 1 i! . .‘■»M tai»PU 

rCu. Pt.il. vn. 1. LL. i». 

,iii • ^.'ii t,i 1 (,ii 

1 >;iii 1.1)1 C'-I •■ftis. 

ii), ( 1 '• .rr I'to ilicfii*, ('••C. 

F.,!m. i. 1.'. 

i.i'K Ir.fiviir, i|. i ..lia 

13, Liv. II. F. :n. X. |.:. 

IZ Ml- ■, ,r»* V i fiMn;.i i - 

o'liiva. 1.1 iiuMi- } iflira. 

• 'J 111 .cnt ■t.fj.im alii ij- 

turui;i, Ck's. BrW. ('i.. 

Ih I'ii'.. C)'. viii. 11, 

IV.A. ji.i \fi itu ul illf cfii- 

i. 1. 

i: Gif. R.4>i. i. 2. vul. 

i‘.»iii'. 

13 anil' Re cipportne 

J.’i. j. 12. 

. Lit', hi Cir, rtiU. xu\. 21. 

OiKCkSiotii'iii facL-rt, 

Is uiiitiiit I au(», VffU 
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say, who had the rij^ht of voting but not of speaking, were called 
FKDArtii/ hooiise they signified their opinion by their feet, and 
not by tlveir tongues: or, according to others, because not hav- 
ing borne a curule magistracy, they went to the senate on foot.^ 
Ihit, according to IMiny, anciently all the senators wei»t to the 
senate on foot; and the privilege of being carried thither in a 
chariot w^is never granted to any one hut Motcllii.s, who had 
lost his sight in rescuing the Palladium, or iiuzTge of Pallas, 
from the temple of \ esta when in flames.' 

lie who had first proposed the opinion,^ or who had been ‘the 
principal speaker in favour of it, the consul, or whoever it was/' 
passed over first, and those who agreed with him followed.*' 
'J’hose who dif!ero<l \vent to a different part of the house ; and 
into whab'vcr part most of the senators went, the consul said of 
it, “'fhis so<‘nis to be the majority.”' 'then a decree of the se- 
nate was made according to their opinion,'*^ tand the names of 
flioso who had been must keen f<»r the decree, were usually pre- 
fixed to it, which were called auctoritatks jjerscriptcB vel prm- 
}icript(B, because they stayed to see the decree made out.'^ Sc- 
tiaUfJi conanllinn ca pcrscnpliouc rfft, of that form, to that elfect,*** 
Anciently the letter 'f was subscribed, if the tribunes did not 
give llieir negative; for at first the tribunes were not admitted 
into the senate, but sat before tlw^ senate-house on benches, till 
(he decrees of tlu; senate were brought U> them for their ap|)A>- 
batioii or rejection." ’This, ll()we^er, was the case only for a 
very short time ; for A. I'. 310 , we liiid Caimleiiis, one of their 
number, speaking* in the senate, and Dionysius says they were 
admitted soon after their inslitutioiiA^ 

Vv hen a decree of tlie senate was made, without any opinions 
being aske’d or given, the fathers wen* said, pedibus firre 
icntuuu ; and tije'docrec was called scnvti s conscltcm PHr*. nis- 
cessio.nj:m.' * Put >\hi A the opinions <jf the senatoi*s were asked,, 
it was simply calle<l sknaics cunsi:liuw.*‘ Althongh it wtis then 
also made per dfscf'ss'iohian ; and if the senate was unanimous, 
the (lisci ssio jvas said to be made sijir ulla i^irictatc. If the con- 
trary, in n/af/nrt variitatr mnleptianiln,^ * 

In decreeing* a supplication to any general, the opinions of 
the s( nators were always asked; henci* (’icero blames Antony 
for oMiittiug tlw^, in the case of D^pidu-.' * l»«*tV o the vote was 
pul/' and while tlie debate was going on, tl. j mentbers used to, 
lake tln'ir seats iiec.r that person who .c opinion they approved, 

1 F-st. r,;. \ ■ 

< U..1 ' 1-. ij. C,.„ .'ilii Jl 

ii A o,'i.. Ill, )■„ .11)1. 1 1 ,n rn. P. 

o lllht, N.a. vi. W. s 1, l’!m. C .. li. \\. In i ... Kiir l.'i Ci- , ol. 

. 7 li.i’C |K.is iii..j.>. n \ :•». W.i\. li • 1'* I'i.i.. i.i. J). 

4 qni si^nl''nliam s,^in li Liv. i\- l.D'ony. ' 17 ante dibVCSSiolK^ 

t»i, prH'stiUkKCt, Ci -.ii Fw. ii 1;: Cu. 

s a. 1 ; A.OfU. xiv. 7. ( 
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and the opinion of him uho was joined by the greatest number, 
was called skntentia maximk krkquens.* 

Smietimes the consul brouglit from home in writing the 
decree which he wished to be passed, and the senate readily 
agreed to it.- 

When secrecy was necessary, the clerks and other attendants 
were not admitted; but nhat passed was written out by some of 
the senators.'' A decree mad<^ in this manner was called taci- 
TuM.^ Some think the smatons pedarii were then likewise ex- 
clirded.*’ 

Julius Caesar, when consul, appointed that what was done in 
the senate, should be published, which also seems to have been 
•done formerly.^’ Hut this was prohi!)ited by Augustus.^ An 
account of their proceetlings, however, was always matle out ; 
and under the succeeding emperors we tind some senator chosen 
for this purpose.^ 

Public registers'’ w’ore also kept of what was d<me in the 
assemblies of the people, and courts of justice ; also of birllis 
and funerals, of marriages ami div(»rces, ^c., which served as a 
fund of information for historians ; hence niuiiSA ckbis 
ACTA POPULi," ACTA PUfiLiCA,'’ uuBANA, iisually callod by the sim- 
ple name acta.^ ‘ 

ISknatus coNsriiTCM and drcretitm are used promiscuously to 
d'enote what the seii<U.e de<*ree<l but they were also <listin- 
guished as a genus and species, decrchim being sometimes put 
fiir a part of the SI 'tum, as when a provim e, an honour, or a 
supplication was decreed to any one.’^ Decretum is likewise ap- 
plied to others besides the senate; dairrla niuju. 

rum, porUtJicum^ dtcvrionitiUy C(P.saris^ prira'i})is^ \c., so 

likewise consulta, but more rarely; as, consulta mijUmiutn, the 
maxims or opiiii<»ns, consultd bdll, deleniiinalions, (trna hi}'' 

ill writing a decree of tbo senate, Hu' time ami ]>lace were 
put tirst, then tlm names of those wlio were pr(‘sent at the en- 
grossing of it; after that the motion, v. iili the name, of tin* ma- 
gistrate who jn'oposfd it ; to all wbicii was subjoined what the 
senate decreed. 'J Im.s, skSati s < onsm.ti ai ( TORItas, cridik k\l. 

ICIOB. IN JY.DK APOLLLMS, SCUIRRNOO AOrl'Klll NT, L. U(J’\n TI UN, t^C. 
QUOD M. MAKCKLLUS COS.'VKJOiV HR IT OK PROVING IIS ( ONS(U. MVliU S , 
liB EA rk ita GKNsuiT, V. ( KNsuKuuNT, uTi, t^c'A' . , I Icuce v\e I'cad, 
UK KA RE SENATUS CO.N.SLL'll s 1T.\ CKNM'll, l)E( RK\IT; also PLUUUiR 
SENATUI ; SK.VA7IJM \'KhhK KT }.y« UM ( hNsKKh : SF. SATUM KXInTI- 
MARE, ARRITRAR'i, KT Jl OlCAUi: ; ViOKRI N KN \ Ti l'. * ’ 

I Plin. I p.Nui.n. ii.ll. 7 Sn< r. All-. .IS. l il.ir. Amt. x,.. UO. U» K si. 

3 fjir.'i'il. i- J. 8 \'ii’S i>'I f /I'linn-nt i' '1 1 '>. v. I u. Ih i'lr. hrr : 

H iVu-. pro .Sail. 11. ji,, >, •natiis (.on iririi- ' n. >••. m «'>. vi.. ..I. 

» J. .11.4, r o-. Aim. v. I. I ! M. i*. I '. C , . H.i,.,. J, ( :.r. Kun. viii. 8. 

5 from V al< r. Aiar. ii. A 9 .i 1 1 i •. t .}ju1j* v'i»l »i'. !'■ n >i'. .'*1. H ( n-. Liv, S«il. Ac. 

tf Oiurna Arlii. Sut*t. I'rnnitii-i.l .nc II U.i-. U v. ••l Suli. piu^iin. 

pro Sul . 1(1 \ nil. kiii. ol. pa-.<:im. vo roii.ii.I.i rt 

It. n Siu't. Jul. (Ici r. tj |\kti uni, Uur. 
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ir the tribunes interposed, it was thus marked at the end ; 

HUIO'SENATIJS CQNSIJLTO INTERCESSIT C. CUXIUS, C. PANSA, TRIB, PLEB. 

Soluetiiiies the triliuues did not actually interpose, but required 
some tjme to eoiisider of it, and thus the lUiitter was delayed.' 

AVheii the senate ordered any thin:** to be done, these worths 
were <;oninionly adtied, primo guoQi R tempore, as soon as possi- 
ble. When they praised tlie actions of any persons, they de- 
creed, EOS RECTK, ATnlJE OHDINK VIDKRI KKClSSE, if tllC COIltrary, 
KOS ( ONTUA RKMPriUm .\M KKCISSHl VIDKRI.' 

Orders were i‘i\en to tlie consuls,’ not in an absolute manner 
blit nilh some exce[»tion; si vioerktuk, si k rkpublica esse du 

CKUENT, nllOD tXiMMODO RKIPUBLICjK FIERI POSSET, UT CONSULES AL- 
TER, AMROVE, SI KIS VIDEATIJR, AD BELLUM PROKICISCERENTUR.^ 

AMhmi the consuls obeyed the orders of the senate, they were 
said ESSE A cl fork is patkuai potkstate ; and the senators, when 
th<‘\ I'omplied with the desires of the people, esse in populi. po- 
test \te.'' • 

^\ hen the senate asked any thinu;' from the tribunes, the form 
was, sKNMLs ( ENsoit, ltcum tribl'nis aokiihti;h.‘‘ 

'i he decr(!es of the senate, when written out, were laid up in 
tin? treasury.' where also the laws ami other writinj^s pertaining 
to the republic were kept. Anciently they were kept by the 
a‘diles in the temple of t eres,” 'ihe place where the public 
reconls were kept was <*alled TABriaRiun. '1 he decrees of llie 
senate concerning tlie honours conferred on ( tesar were in- 
scrilieil in gohlen b'tters on columns of silver.'^ {Several decrees 
<•.1* the senate still exist, engraven on tables of brass ; particularly 
that rec-<»rded, l,iv. xwix. l!k 

rile decrees of liie senate, when not carried to the treasury, 
were reckoned invalid.'" Hence it was ordained, under 'I'ibe- 
riii^, t'lat the ilecrees of the senate, especially concerning the 
ca|.‘ilal punishment of any one; shoulrl not be carried to the 
tiepsiiry before the bpitli day, that the emperor, if absent from 
tlu‘ I'.ity, might have :fii opportunity of <*onsidcring them, and, 
if he thong ht/Jiroper, of miligaliniv them."* 

ibjfore the year oJ lln‘ city lihlb, the decrees of tlie senate were 
suppressed <»r altered at the pleasure outlie consuls. Cicero ac- 
cii''es Antony of fogging decrees.*' • 

tkMo>»es of t4kT> senate were rarely reversed. bile .t ques- 
tion was under debate," every one was freedom to express 
bis dissent;*' but .when it was om’e determined,' ’ it was looked 
upon as the common concern of eaidi luembe^ to support the 
opinion of tlie majuriiy.''’ 

J ScxJ. 0 l.i,. vx^•l. .r n. Il'l... , i. M. 1 1 •' \eU 

“ 1-tv. 7 i,, ..•i.jiiniH ,t„ Dll*, ,'vii, V't, 1 1'l. M'. n.r. 

.i Ujiurn f*,i li.nitm. ' . • lo 

^ 8 Liv. > 11 . *1, V.. 1-i l-lv. 1 .*. : • Civ, 1’'.0. 1*. ',u..a I'l-’'* 

'I l-iv. Cr*. C-iC. U Dm. xlu.;. «. 1. * •, fi.viniu 

It Liv. li. Mi. Sc. in suiM. Ai.. . yi. Jo >,• niloMa. J-.'.n. hj. v. IJ. 
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After every tliiii" was iiiiished, the magistrates presiding dis- 
missed the senate by a set form : non amplius vos moramuh, p. r. 
or, NEMO VOS tenet; nihil vos moramur; consul, citatis nomini- 
bus, ET PPJRACTA DISCESSIONE, BIITTIT SENATUM.' 

7. POWER OF THE SENATE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

The power- of the senate was dillerent at different times. 
Under the regal government, the senate deliberated upon such 
public affairs as the king proposed to them ; and the kings were 
said to act according to their counsel, “ as the consuls did after- 
wards according to tlieir decree.'^ 

Tarquin the J*roud dropped the custom handed down from 
ills predecessors, of coiisiiltiiig tlie senate about every thing; 
banished or put to death the chief men of tliat ordi r, ninl chose 
no others in their room.^ Hut this king was expolhn] from the 
throne for his tyranny, and tlie regal government abolished, 
A. U. 2i:i * 

After this the power of the senate was raised to tlie highc"'t. 
l'><*ry thing was done by its aniliority. 'I'lu^ m igistrates were 
in a manner only its ministers;’ no law couhl be passed, nor 
assembly of the people bold, without tlielr consent.' I’nt wh<*n 
the patricians began to abuse their power, ami to exercise < ruel- 
tifs on the plebeians, especially after the death (*f l arquiii, A. 1 '. 
5^57, the multitude took arms in tlieir own delem e, made a se- 
cession from the city, seized on Mons Sacer, and created tri- 
bunes for themselves, who attacked the authority of the senate, 
and in proi^ess of time greatly diminislied it by various ni(‘ai!s; 
lirst, by the introduction of the comitia tributa, and the e\clu- 
.sion of the patricians from them ;' tlien, by a law., made hy 
La*torius the tribune, that th^ plebeian magistrates sin uld la^ 
created at the comitia tribut.i^'^^ afterwards, by a law pas>ed at 
tlie comitia cerituriatu, by thh consuls lloratius ami Valerius, 
that the laws passed at the comitia Irihuta sliould also hind the 
])atncians ami lastly, by the law of Puhlilius tlie dictator, A. I . 
1 if, and of 3 I(imwus the trijmne, A. 1 h that bclore the peo- 

ple gave their votes, the fathers should aulliorist; whatever tin? 
jM'opIe should ilotermine at llui comitia ccmiinata.'* Whereas, 
f rmerly, whaUner (In* j)**ople or(l(‘re() was not r.'itifn‘(l unless 
lh(‘ sciiaiors eonllrmed il.‘" Ihit the power ol' Mie senate wa.s 
most of all a!u iflg(*d hy the lighl of the Irihime-j to vendt*r ll;** 
decrees of the senate of no ellect by th<‘ir negati\e,*' Still, 
however, the authority of the seiiale lUJiitiiiued to lie very gre,il ; 

1 PUn. 1 I . i:'. .Sct(.f)5. ix. i'l. ( I ! tu'ii < vri.tiJiii ( I’.-r 

t e* !• !,. il’i j Kl.iim, 6 I.' i av.rtrul '.I p.* Ci ciM, l.iv. i i. | ..uti., l,.\. 

biv. i y. , * b>i. *1.*. u'.M-iiUbii - V. I'l l.%. VIM. 14 ( .1.. lust (.I'l.'. . 

5 Liv'.VbS. I/iv. Kill', n. ficu'iil. I.i\. i. i;. 

49. vi. li. n Hi lii-ioiit niiCtori-\ -I'.). ( be. . .. 

5 inifcHilfJiruvis- 7 Liv. ii. W. ,., 1 I , in q-mm |.»iyi.iliis l;i lnU'rcrlfntio. 

flimi VonctlB, j^ro h I 'V. ». 50, S7. Diony. jii'.iiuhh '‘ ssrl, v.iinn- 
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for as power and majesty properly belonged to tlie people, so 
did authority, splendour, and dignity to the senate.^ 

The senatorial! order is called by Olcero, “ordo amplissinius 
et sanctissiimis ; suniiiiiiiu popiili iloniaiii, populoruiiique et gen- 
tium omiiiiiiu ae reginu consilium:”^ and the senate-house, 

“ tciiiplum sanctitalis, cTiiiplitiidinis, mentis consilii publici, caput 
nrbis, ara sociorum, portus omnium gentium,” &c.^ Hence se- 
nators in foreign countries were treat(*d w ith highest re- 
spect;* and as they were not allowed to leave Italy w ithout per- 
niission, unless to ^^icily and (iailia Narboneiisis,^ when tliey had 
occasion to travel abroad, they usually obtained the privilege of 
a free legation, as it was usiialiy calleil," which gave them a right 
to be treated e\ery where with the honours of an ambassador.. 
In the provinces they hud liclors to tattend them; and if they 
had any lawsuit there, they might require that it should be re- 
mitted to Ihuue.” The advantages of honour and respect were 
the only compeiisatitui which senators received for their atten- 
tion to public a/liiirs.'"* 

Ahhough tlie supreme j)ower at Home belonged to the peo- 
ple, yet they seldom ('nactt‘d any tiling without the autlu»rily of 
the senate. In all w<‘iglity atl’airs, the mellunl usually observed 
was, tbat the senate should first deliberate and decree, and then 
the pe()|de order.'* lUit there were many tlpngs of great impor- 
tance, wliieli tlu‘ senate always determined itself, unless wlioii 
they weit! hroughl before the people by tbe intercessions of the 
tribunes. 'I f.s riglil the senate seems to have had, not from any 
express law, but by tbe eustom of their aneestors.* " 

I. Tile sonata assumed to tliems(d\es tbe guardianship of the 
]>ublie religion ; so that no new go<i eouhl be introduced, nor 
altar ereeicsl, i:<»r the sibj, lliiie Ixad^s cunsiiUcd, wilboiit tlieir 
■ >i<!er.** ' 2 . File •enate liad the <lireclioii of the treasury, and 

distributetl the public numey at p.leasure.*' They appointed sti- 
pemls to their generals ami otlicers, and proxisions and clolliing 
to their aimics.'* d.'.They settled the provinees, whieh were 
annually asdgued to tin; eoiisuls and pivetor*, and w lien it >eeiii- 
ed lit they prtflonged their commaifd.t* 4. They nominated out 
oflh'irown body all auii>a .>adors sent from Home,” and gave 
to Ibreigii ambas'.adors wliat answers they thought proper.”’ 5. 
'ih('y (haloed all pnhlie, thanksgixings for \ici< -ies obtained; 
ami Cl nf<‘rr(‘d the honour of an oxatnni <.r Iruimph, with the 
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title of iMPRRATOR, on tlieir victorious generals.^ G, Tliey could 
decree the title of king to any prince uhoin they pleased, -and 
declare any one an enemy by a vodte.^ 7. They inquired into 
public crimes or treasons, either in Home or the other parts of 
Italy, and heard and determined all disputes among the* allied 
and dependent cities.’^ 8. They exercised a power, not only of 
interpreting the Ians, but of absolving men from the obligation 
of them, anti even of abrogating tluMu.*^ 9, They could post- 
pone the assemblies of the people, and proscribe a change of 
hahit to the city in cases of any iininincnt danger or calamity.^ 
But the power of the senate was chietly conspicuous in civil 
dissensions or dangerous tumults within the city, in v.liiidi that 
fjolemii decree used to bo parsed, “ 'I hat the consuls sliould take 
care that the republic should rec*eive no harm.’’^* i>y which «le.- 
cree an absolute power was granted to the consiils, to ptinisli 
and put to death whom they pleased, nilliout a trial ; to raise 
forces, and c^irry on war ^vithoiit the order of tlie pcf>p!e.' This 
decree was called ultimuh or extremum, and ‘‘forma S(!ti ulti- 
mie necessitatis.”^ By it the republic nas said to be intrusted 
to the consuls.^ Sometimes the other magistrates were added. 
iSometimes only one of tlie consuls is named, as in the commo- 
tion raised by C. (jracclnis, “ nt L. Opimius consul viderct,” &c. 
because his colleague Q. Fabiiis IMaximus was absenld‘ 
•Although the decreets of the senate had not properly the force 
of laws, and tool^ place cJiietly in those matters whit h were not 
provided for by the laws; yet they wore understood always to 
have a binding f<»rce, and were therefore obeyed by all onlers. 
The consuls tliemselvea were obliged to submit to tliem.*^ They 
could be annulled or cainx^lled only by the senate ilseitV‘ d hoir 
force, however, in curtain things was but temporary ; and the 
magistrates s<tmetimes alleged, that they weit* binding but for 
one ycar.^^ In the last age of .the republic, tlio autliority of the 
senate was little regarded by the leading men and theii' crea- 
tures, who, by means of bribery, olitaiiu d from a corrupted po- 
pulace what they desired, in spite of the senate.^ Thus Caesar, 
by the V atiniaii law, obtifincd tjie province of r’isal|nne tiaul 
and lllyricum, for five years, from the people ; and soon after 
(iallia Coinata or l/Ite»ior, ironi ilie senate; the 1‘atlicrs being 
aft‘aisl that, if tlicy refused it, the people w'mi]«J grant him that 
too.^® l>ut this cornijitioii and conteiiipt of the senate at last 
terminated in the total subversion of jmblie. liuVrty. 
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Cicero imagined, that in his consulship, he had established 
the authority of the seniTte on a solid basis, by uniting it with 
the equestrian order; thu^ constitiititig what he calls optima 
iiKsPUBLicA ; and ascribes the ruin of the republic to that coal- 
ition itot being preserved,* Tint it was soon after broken,'^ by 
the senate refusing to relcjise the equites from a disadvantageous 
contract concerning the Asiatic revenues,’^ which gave Cajsar, 
when consul, an opportunity of obliging that orders by granting 
their request, as ho had formerly obliged the populace by an 
agrarian law, and thus of artfully employing the wealth of ihe 
republic to enslave il.^ 8ee leges juli.k. The senate and equites 
had been formerly united,^ and were afterwards disjoined from 
similar motives. See leges semphonii:, dc judiciift. 

Augustus, when be became master of the empire, retained the 
forms of the ancient republic, and the same names of the magi- 
strates; but left notbiiig of the ancient virtue and liberty. 
\\ bile be pret(*nded always to act by the authority of tlie senate, 
be artbdly tlrew every thing to himself. 

'riberius apparently increased the power of the senate, by 
trail, sbuTiiig tb(^ rigid of creating magistrates and enacting laws 
from the coiuitia to tlie senate.' Jn consequence of which, the 
decrees of the senate obtained the force of laws, and were more 
freipiently published. Hut this was only a shadow of power, 
f or the senators in giving their opinions^ depended entirely c*i 
tlie will of the prince; and it was necessary that their decrees 
should be laudirmed by liiiii. An oration of the emperor was 
usually prelixod to them, which was not always delivered by 
bimseif, but was usually road by one of the qiiiestors, who were 
called c\NDiDATi.'^ Hence what was appointed by the decrees of 
the senate Was said to be (ynitiunn prhinpis caution ; and these 
orations are sometimes put bir the diM-rees of the senate. To 
such a height ilitl the llattery of Uie senators proc,eed, that they 
us«;d to receive these sj»eecbes with loud acclamations, and never 
faileil to assent to thtMu; which they commonly did by crying 
out OMNKS, OM.Y^S. ' • 

'riie nio.-sS:iges ol’ the emperoys to the seiu^te were called kpis- 
TOLi; or LiMKii.i; because they were folded in the form of a 
lotl(‘r or little hook. .1. C^a'sar is said t« have first introduced 
these lUx fli^ whh Ji afterwards came to he* used almost on every 
occasion. 

Hut the custom of referring every thing !•> the senate** was 
only observed till the Homans became Iiahituifted to slavery. 
Alter this, the emperors gradually began to order w’hat they 
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thought proper, without consulting the senate ; to abrogate old 
laws and introduce new ones ; and, in short, to determine every 
thing according to their own pleasure ; by their answers to tbo 
applications or petitions presented to tbeiii by their ninndntcs 
and laws,^ Vespasian appears to have been the livstVho 
made use of these rescripts and edicts. They be<‘anie more fre- 
quent under Hadrian : from which time the decrees of the se- 
nate concerniiig private riglit began to be more rare ; and at 
length under Caracaila w'<*re entirely discontimied. 

. Jhe constitutions of the emperors about punishing or reward- 
ing individuals, which were not to serve as j)rc<*edents, were 
called PRiviLKoiA." 'Hiis word anciently used to be taken in a 
, bad sense; for a private law about iidlicting an extraordinary 
punishment on a certain person without a trial, as (lie Jaw of 
Clodius agtaiiist ( icert>, which (^icero says was forbidden by the 
sacred laws and those of the twelve tables.* '1 lie rights or advan- 
tages ® granted to a certain condition or class of men. used also 
to be called PRiviiiKGu as the privileges of soldiers, parents, 
pupils, creditors, &c. 

The vainous laws and decrees of the senate, whendiy supreme 
power was con feiTed on Aug^ustus, and which used to be re- 
peated to the succeeding emperors upon their accession to tin* 
empire,' when takep together, are called the Hoyai law , proba- 
IJy in allusion to* the law by which suproiue power was grant vd 
to Romulus.^ 

THE EQUITKS. 

Thb equites at first did not f<»rm a distinct order in the sUate. 
When Roiiiiilns divided the people into three iriln’s, he <-bose 
from each tribe 100 young ineii, the most* distingnisbed foi 
their rank, their wealtli,aiid otiier acc^oi^nilishinents, who atiould 
serve on horseback, and whose a.ssist:iiice he iiiight use f«;r guard- 
ing his person. These .300 horsmiieii were ivillgd c-KiihRhs,” and 
divided into three C enturies, which were disliii^uished by the 
same name.s witfi the thVee IrUies; iiuinely, tumnknsks, tati- 

ENSE8, and LUCKRKS. 

number of the equites was afterwards increased, lirst by 
TSiUiis Hostilius, who 'chose .‘iOO from the Albans ;*'* then by 
I'arqiiiiiius i*riscus, who doubled their inimlMiv retaining the 
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number anti names of the centuries; only those who were added 
were' called liamnenses, Tatiemes, Luperes, posteriores. But 
as Livy says there were now 1800 in the tliree centuries, Ttir- 
quiu sepnis to have done more than double them.' 

Servius 'rullius made eighteen centuries of eqiiites ; he chose 
twelve new centuries from the chief men of the state, and made 
six others out of the three instituted by liomulus^ Ten thou- 
sand pounds of brass were given to each of them to purchase 
horses; .and a tax w.as laid on widows, who were exempt from 
other contributions, for maintaining their liorses.‘^ Hence tlie 
origin of the equestrian order, wliicli w.as of the greatest utility 
in the state, as an intermediate bond between the patricians and 
plebei.ans. 

At what particular time the equites first began to be reckoned 
.a distinct order, is uncerLain. It seems to have been before 
the expiiKion of the kini:s.^ After this all those who served on 
horseback were not properly called fajuites or knights, butsmdi 
only .as were chosen into the equestrian order, usually by the 
c(‘nsor, and presented by him with a horse .at the public expense, 
and with a gohl ring. 

'The equites were, cliosen promiscuously IVom the patrici.ans 
.and plebeians. '('hose descended from amdent families were 
called liJirsTHKs, kpkciosi, and spckndioi. They were not limiu 
ed to any fixed ninulx’r. 'I’he age requisite was about cighteeil 
}ears,' and the fortune,^ .at least towards the end of the repub- 
i.c, and under llic cin])erors, w.as tOO sestertia, that is, about 
of our money.** According to some, e\ery Itoman citi- 
zen whose omini tV»r(ime amounted to that sum, was every his- 
triim enrolled, of t’ourse, in the list of ecpiiles. But that was 
not always the case. A <‘ertuin fortune seems to have been always 
requisite." i 

The badges of eqiiit<?s were, f. .a horse given them by the 
public; hence called lkohimus 2. a golden ring, whence an- 
hM LO AirjiKo to be< oiiie a knight ; .‘1. (nirptstus ('/(fvifSt or 

tKtiica (in/;u'<ti( kn'ia ; 4. a .separnt ^ .pla< e afT the public sj>ecta- 
cles, according to the law in.ade*by K'liosc.Ms (hho, a tribune 
of the people, \. Id that the e(;uiies >houhl<it in I trows,'' 

next to the oia-heslra, where the sojiatoift; sar: wlnuice seder k 

IN niTATm)HOKL’I>I*,»OV ill KQITKSTIIIBUS ; Ol* SPEGT.' UK IN EQCITE,'"^ tO 

l>e li knight. 

"J’he oHice of the equites at tirst was only to serve in the 
.army : but afterwards .also U> act as jmiges or jm*>iue.n," and to 
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farm the public revenues.' .ludges were chosen from the se- 
nate till the year of the city (i:!!, at which time, on account of 
the corruption of that order, the ri!»ht ol'jiidgiiii^ was transferred 
from them to the equites, by the ^^emproniaii law, made by (\ 
(iracchus. It was again restored to the senate by ISNlJa; but 
afterwards shared between the two orders. 

The equij^es who farmed the revenues were divided into cer- 
tain societies, and lie who presided in such a so(;iety was called 
MAOisTRR sociKTATis.^ Tliesc famicrs ** were held in sucli respect 
atf Rome, that Cicero calls them homines amplissimi , honestissnni^ 
et orriatis<imi ; Jlos equitum iiomanoruntj oniamentum civitatis^ 
Jirmnmentum reipiihliccp.* Rut tliis was tar from being the case 
in the provinces, wliere publicans were held in detestation,’ es- 
pecially their servants and assistants. 

A great degree of splendour was added to the equestrian or- 
der by a precession ® which they made through tlie city every 
year on the lifteenth day of duly," from the temple of Honour, 
or of Mars, without the city, to the Capitol, riding on horse- 
back, with wreaths of olive on their heads, dressed in their toga* 
pnlmatcp, or trnhvcBy of a scarlet colour, and liearing in their 
hands the military ornaments which they had received from 
their genera), as a rewanl for their valour.^ At this time it was 
not allowable to cite tbeiii before a court of justice : such was at 
least the case under Augustus '* 

Every fifth year, when tliis procession was made, the equites 
rode i.p to the censar seated in his curule chair, before the 

a n'tol, and disniountirig, led along'” their horses in their hands 
[ire him, and in tlii'i manner they were review edd* 

If any cques was corrupt in his morals, or ha<l diminished his 
fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his horse, the 
censor ordered him to sell his horse,*' and tl nslie was reckoned 
to be removed from the cqiiesivian orilet’; hence aoimkur eoi i m, 
to degrade an eqiies : hut those whom the censor unproved, 
were ordered to lead along their horses.'* 

At this time also'tlie censor read over a list ofHhe equites, and 
such as were less culpable w«ire degraded only hy passing 
©ver their names in the r<*(atal.*' V, y tind it mentioneil as a 
reward, that a persirti should not he obliged to serve in tlie 
army, nor to maintain a public horse,*' but. this exemption 
could be granted only by the people.** , ’ 

'j'he eqiies w hose name was first marked in tlie censor’s books, 
was called kqi^kstris ouoim'' prjnckcs.*' or imunc-kps JuvcNinis; 
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not tliat in reality tho equites were all young men, for many 
grew old in that order, as Mcecenas and Attic.us; and we find 
tlie two (MMisors, Ijivius and* Nero, were equites,* but because 
they had been generally so at their first institution ; and among 
the Homans men were juvenes till near fifty. Hence we 

find Julius ('a‘snr called when he stood candidate 

for being high-priest, although he was then thirty-six years old, 
and Oicero calls himself adolcscens when he was <'onsiil.^ Un- 
der the emperors, the heirs of the empire were called princij)es 
hivantutis^ vel juvemuru^ We find this name jilso applied to th‘b 
whole equestrian ordcr.^ 

PLKBKIAM OR POPULAR ORDER. 

All the other ]?oman citizens, besides the patricians and erjuites, 
were called plkfjs or popuhls. sometimes comprehends 

the whole nation; as, ( lemkstia romani populi : or all the peo- 
ple except the senate ; as, sknatus populusque romanus. In 
which last sense plcbs is also often used; as when we say, that 
the consuls were created from the plebeians, that is, from those 
who were not patriiaans. Hut p/eos is usually put for the low- 
est common people ; hence, ad populum pkbemque referre,^ 
'fhus Horace: jtltbs eris, i. e. vnm e pkhi\ a plebeian, not an 
eques ; who also uses pU b^ for the whole people.** * 

'I he common people who lived in the country, and cultivated 
the ground, were called plebs hustica.^ Anciently the senators 
also did ihe same, hut not so in after times.** 'i'hc common 
people who lived in the city, merchants, mechanics, &c. were 
called Plkhs crbana.** lloth are joined, iSal. •lug. 73. 

'I he PLKBs *KrsTi( A wus the most rc^pectable.* ' J he plebs ur- 
B\NA was composed yf the poorer citizens, many of whom f(d- 
low ed no trade, hut wore siipportixl by the public and private 
largcssps.** In th(< latter ages of the republic an immense 
quantity of cum was annually distiilnited among them at the 
puhiic expenseyfivc bushels nioothly to esTch man.*" *lheir 
principal business was to attend, on tlit* tr;4>un?s and popular 
magistrates in their assemblies; henc,e they were called tukba 
korensis,*' and from their vtmality and \.brruption, oper.e con- 
nucT.K v(d uif rcriuii'n, in allusion to m^n•en.^r^ workmen,** 
opku.l: coNnuc’ioin.'M,* ’ witltiiuoo coMw erA,*'’ concionks conduc- 
ts,*’ < ON( iON ALLS HllllJUO rf’A////, IHlSi i'U UL' p ltUiU PLhBKClJLA, *^ 
KA'X KT SORDKS URBIsJ*’ IMUIVNV f/ pil'd U(l PLKbS.-*’ • 
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Cicero often opposes the populace ^ to the piincipal nobility.* 
There were leading* men among the populace,® kept in pay by 
the seditious magistrates, who used for hire to stimulate them 
to the most daring outrages."^ The turbulence of the common 
people of Home, the natural eflect of idleness tind unbounded 
licentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief causes of the 
ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures being considered 
as servile employments,^^ they had no encouragement to Indus* 
try ; and the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, parti- 
cularly the shows of gladiators, served to increase their natural 
ferocity. Hence they were always ready to join in any con- 
spiracy against the state.^* 


OTHER Divisroxs OF THE UOMAX PEOPLE. 


I. PATRONS AND CLIENTS; NOBILKS, NOVI, AND KiNOBILES *, OPTlMATEs;, 
AND POPUL\RKS. 

That the patricians and plebeians might be connected together 
by the strictest bonds, Homuliis ordained that every plebeian 
should choose from the patricians any one he pleased as his pa- 
tron or protector, whose client he was called.^ It v\ns the part 
of the patron to advise and to defend his client, to assist him 
with his interest and substance ; in short to do ev<‘ry thing for 
•him that a parent uses to do for his cliildrcn. 'Ihe < Ii(‘nt was 
obliged to pay all kind of rospci • to bis patron, and to serve 
him with his life and fortune in any extremity.^ 

It was unlawful tV'r patrons and clients to accuse or hear iHt- 
ness against eacii otlier ; and whoe\er was found to have 
otherwise, might be slain by any <»ne with iiupiinity, as a v^ptim 
devoted to Pluto and tlie infernal gods. Hence l)oth patrons 
and clients vied with one another in liib.‘fty ainl 4)l)'Her\aiH'e, 
and for more th«an (JOO years we liifd no disscuhiouv lu'tuetni 
them.^ Virgil joins to Hie crime of healing om* s parent that 
of defrauding a client.*'^ It was esteemed highly honourable for 
a patrician to havd numerous clieut.>, bolli hereditary, and ac- 
quired by bis own merif.^^ • 

In after times, even ciib's and whole nations were inkier the 
protfetion of illustri^is iloiuan families; as the Sicilians under 
the patronage of tiio iUnrcelli,*' ( yprus and*<» appa<loeia uiulev 
that of ( ato,*®, the Allobroges under the j»ali*qnlig<‘ of the I'abiiJ* 
the llououiens^s, of the Aiitoiiii,**’ La4 e<la*mou, of the (’laudii.“* 
Thus the peo^fie^’ Puteoli chose Hassius ami the llriiti for their 
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patrons,^ (’apiia chose Cicero.- Tliis, however, seems to have 
taken place also at an early pericwl/* 

'I'hose whose aiicosU»rs or themselves had borne any curule 
magistracy, that is, had been consul, prietor, censor, or curule 
.'pdile, were called nobit.es, and had the riirht of making images 
of themselves, which were kept with great care by their pos- 
terity, and carrietl before them at funerals.^ 

'riiese images were nothing else but the busts o^'llte effigies 
of persons down to the shoulders, made of wax and painted; 
w hich they used to place in the courts of their houses,’^ enclosed 
ill wooden crises, ami seem not to have brought them out, ex- 
cept on solemn occasions.® There Were titles or inscriptions 
written below them, pointing out the lionoiirs they had enjoyed, 
and the exploits they had perforinecU Hence imeujines is often 
put for no/nUtas^ and cerds for imayinesj^ Anciently this right 
of images was pe<-iiliar to the patricians ; but afterwards the ple- 
beians also accpiired it, when admitted to curule offices. 

Those who were the lirst of their family that had raised them* 
selves to any curule olKce, were called homines novi, new men 
or upstarts. Hence (.'icero calls himself homo per se cognitus.^^ 
Those who had no images of their own or of their ancestors, 
were called ionobiles. 

'I’hose who favoured the interests of the senate, were called 
CPTiMATKs/^ and sometimes proceres or principts ; those wht? 
studied to gain the favour of tlie multitude, were called popu- 
LAUKs, of whatever order they were.*' This was a division of 
factious, and not of rank or dignity.^* 'Ihe <-ontosts betwixt 
these two parties excited the greatest cjiminotioiis in the state, 
which finally terminated iii the extinction of liberty. 

JI, OKNTKS AND FAMILI.E! ; NVMKS OK TliE ROMANS ; INGKNl’I 
* AND LlRERTINI, &C. 

The Koiiians were divided into various clans (gentks), and 
earii pens into several, ta mil ies.** l!ms in ibe gens (’ornelia 
were tbe familicB of the ^-Vipioiie.), I.c* tuli, ^,’cll ogi, Dolabella', 
( iiuiie, Sylla*, &c. Those* of l[io sanaj gelfis were called cEai- 
TiLEs, and those of tbe same f.imily aon.mi.*^ But relations by 
the father’s side were also called to distinguish them 

from cofjnali, re\;vtiolis oidy by the inolhcV's side. An apnatus 
might also be c;viled copmituSj but not the contrary. Ihus /ja- 
tnms, the father’s brother, was both an vpdatiis and cognatus : 
but uvminilns, the iliotber’s brother, was only a c^pnntus,^^ 
Anciently patricians only were said to have a gens.*^ Hence 
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some patricians Avere said to be rnajorum gentium^ and others 
minoTum gentium. But. when the plebeians obtained the ri^ht 
of intermarriage with the patricians, and access to tlie honours 
of the state, they likew ise received the rights of gentes, w'hicli 
rights were then said to be contbunded by these innovations.' 
Hence, however, some gentes were patricjan, and others ple- 
beian ; and ^sometimes in the same gens there were some fami- 
lies of patrician rank, and others of plebeian. Hence also sine 

* gmte^ for liherlhms ct non generosus, ignobly born.^ 

To mark the different gentes and familia*, and to distinguish 
the individuals of tlie same family, tiie Komans, at least the 
more noble of them, had commonly three names, the prccnomen, 

* nomen, and cognomen? 

The Pii.iNOMKN was put first, and marked the individual. It 
was commonly written with one letter ; as, A. for Aldus ; C. 
Caius; D. Decimus; K. KiPso; L. Lucius; ]\L iMarciis; M’. 
Manius ; N. Niiraerius ; P. Publius; Q. Quiutus; 1'. Titus; 
sometimes with two letters, as, Ap. Appius; (hi. Cnoius; ^p. 
Spurius; Ti, Tiberius; and sometimes with three, as, 31aiiu 
Mainercus ; fc'er. !5>ervius ; Sex. Sextus. 

The NOMEN was put after thepramomen, and marked the gens 
and commonly ended in -ius ; as, Cornelius, Fabiiis, Tullius, 
Julius, Octavius, .&(?. The cognomen was put last, and iuarke<l 
Jhe faniilia; as, Cicero, Ca*sar, &c. 'lluis, in Publius ( ’ormdiiis 
Scipio, Publius is the pr<enomen; Cornelius, the nomeu ; and 
Scipio, the cognomen. 

Some gentes seem to have had no surname ; as the Idarian ; 
thus, C. IMarius, Q. Sertorius, 1 j. Mummius.'' (b*ns and faniilia 
seem sometimes to be put the one for the other ; thus, h'abia gens, 
Y.Jcmulia? 

Somctinios there was also a fourth name, galled the agnomen 
or cognomen, added from some illustrious anion or remarkable 
event 'llnis Scipio was named Africanus, from the conquest ot 
(Jartliagtt and Africa. On a similar accdiint his licollier Lucius 
(Cornelius JScipio ?vas nanjeil Asiatjeus. So (juintus Fabius 
Alaximus was called ( unetator,.from his checking the impetu- 
osity of iiannibai by declining battle. We lind likewise a se- 
cond agnomen, or cc^rnoineii, added; thus, the latter Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus is called /Fimilianu^, beiviuse ho was 
the son of L. ;Kmilius ihiulus. and adoptetl hy the son of the 
great Feipio, wlio had no male rhildren of iifs own. I hit ln» is 
tioniinonly called by authors Africanus .BiiioV, to distingiiisli him 
from the former Scipio Africanus. 

^I'hfc Pomans at first seem to have had but one name, as, Ho- 
rouliib* Jieiinis, ^ir. or two; as, Niima iVmpiliiis, 'rtilliis JlOvSti- 

'« 2 ‘'Ui'f, Tib. l.Hor. Sul. 3 .luv. v. 120, gum. 4 I’lut, in Mnrio. 
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lius, Anrus 3Tartiiis, Tarquiiiins Priscus, Servius Tullius, Sex- 
tus Tarquinius. But when they were divided into tribes or 
elans and families,^ they be«aii commonly to have three ; as, L. 
Junius. Brutus, M. Valerius Poplicola, &c. 

The three names, however, were not always used ; commonly 
two, and sonietiiiies only one, namely, the surname.® But in 
speahino* to any one, the pramonien was generally used, .as be- 
ing’ peculiar to citizens; for slaves had no prienonien. lienee, 
ymuhnt prrpnomina moUes aiiricutod:^ 

I’he surnames were derived from various <‘Jrcumstances ; eitlier 
from some quality of the mind, as, ( ato from wisdom, i. e. catns^ 
uiso;^ or from the habit of the body, as, ( alvus, (Jrassus, 31acer, 

; or from cullivating particular fruits, ;is, Lentulus, Piso,’ 
( icero, &c. ( ’ertain surnames souietimes gave occasion to jests 

ami witty allusions ; thus, i\sina;'‘ so, Serramis Calatimisf hence 
also in a ditl’crent sense \ irgil says, /v7 tc siitco^ tSerrane, scren- 
for Q. ( 'incinnatus ^\as called skrranus, because the ain- 
hassadors from the senate found liim sowing, when they brought 
liini notice that he was made di<*tator.^ 

The pra*nomen used to be gi\en to boys, on the 9th day, 
which w;is called clits lustrkus^ or the day of purification, when 
certain religious <;eremoiiies were performed.' 'I'he eldest son 
of the family usually got the pricnomen of* Ins father; the re§t 
W'cre named from their uncles or other I’Blations. 

When there was only oiu* daughter in a family, she used to 
he called from the name of the gens; thus, Tullia, the daughter 
of Cic.ero; .lulia, the daughter of (’a*sar; Oclavia, the sister of 
Augustus, &c. ; and they retained the same name after they 
were married. NVhen there were two daughters, tiio one was 
called .Major, and the other .Minor; ihus^ (.’ornelia 31ajor, (or- 
nclia 3Uin»r. If Ihere^ were more than two, they wen^ distiii- 
gnislu'd their number; thus, Prima, Seciinda, 'iertia, Quaita, 
yuinta, \c. nr more softly, 'Ico-tulla, Quartilla, Quintilla, 
Women weem anciently to have alr^o had pra'nomens, 
which were marked with -inverted lexers; thus J for Caia, 'l 
tin* Lucia, \c. * 

Duiing tlie nourishing shite of the rcj^ihlic, the names of the 
gciites, and surnames of the familia*, alwsys remained fixed and 
eerlain. '1 hey Vere eommoii to all the ehildi en of a family, 
aud dcsc,ended to*thoir posterity. Hut allor the subversion of 
liberty they were eJiaiiged and confoundotl. ^ 

Tlios(^ were called lihkui, lV<*e, who had the power of doing 
what the\ pleased. Those who were iioLii of parents who had 
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been always free, were called inohnui. Slaves made free were 
called LiBSRTi and libkrtini. They were called liberti in rela- 
tion to tlieir inastei*s, and fibcrtini in relation to freeborn citi- 
zens; thus, libert us nieus, libcrius Vasaris, and not libertiniis ; 
but libertinus homo, i. e. no7i ingcnuus, Scrvus cum matiu mitlU 
tur,Jit libertinus/ (non liberUis.) 

Some think that liberti ni were the sons of the liberti, from 
Suetonius, who says that they were thus called an<!icntly y but 
’ this distinction never occairs in the classics. On the contrary, 
we find both words applied to the same person in writers who 
flourished in different a«es.^ Those whom Cicero calls liher- 
tini, Livy makes qui servitutem servissent.^ Hence fc“’eneca 
’ often contrasts servi ct hbcri ingmui ct libcrtini,^ 


STAVES. 


IMen became slaves amonjij the Romans, by bcine;- taken in war, 
by sale, by way of punislnnent, or by being born in a state of 
servi tilde.'* 

1. Those enemies who voluntarily lai<l down llieir arms ^nd 
surrendered themselves, retained the rights oli freedom, and 
were called ijkdi utii.' Rut those taken in the /kid, or in the 
forming of citii*s, weres(dd by auction {.sub rorona, as it was 
termed, because they ‘wore a crown when sold; or sub hasta, 
because a spear was set up where the crier or auctioneer stood). 
They were called si:Hvi,'N>r mancipia.^^ 

2. 'riiere was a continual market for slaves at Rome. Those 
who dealt in that trade “ brought them thither from various 
countries, ihe seller was bound to promise for the soundness 
of his slaves, and not to conceal their faults.*-^ Hence they were 
commonly exposed to sale iiakeil ; runl they carried a scroll 
banging at tlieir necks, on which their goml and had (jualilii s 
were specified.** If the seller gave a*f:»Ise ^jiceount, he was 
bound to make up ilie loss, or in some cases to take hack the 
slave.*^ Those whom the seller would not warrant,*'’ were sohl 
Avith a kind of cap on (heir heaU.*^ 

Those brought froyi beyond seas had their I’eet whitened 
with chalk, and tlieftr car*^ bored. iSomeliiues sla\cs wer<' 
sold on that condition, that if they <Ii<l not please they siiould he 
returned within a limited tim *.'^'* rorcign s!a\cs, when lir.>t 
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broiij^ht to the city, Avere called venales, or servi kovicii:^ 
slaves who luul served loii^, and hence Were become artful, ve- 
teratoresi^ 

It Wits not lawful for free-born citizens among the Komans, 
as among other nations, to sell themselves for slaves, much less 
•was it allowed any other ]»er.son to sell free men. But as this 
gave oc<*asion to certain frauds, it was ordained b^a decree ot 
the senate, that those who allowetl themselves to be sold for the 
sake of sharing the pritre, should remain in slavery, Fiith^rs 
might, indeed, sell their children for slaves, hut tliese did not 
on th.'it aceount entirely lose the rights of citizens. For when 
freed i'rom tludr slavery, they were held as ingenui, not liber- 
tini. The same nas the case with insolvent debtors, who were 
given np as slaves to their creditors.^ 

.‘1. Criminals were <iften reduced to slavery, hy Avay of pun- 
ishment. 'rims those who had neglected to get tliems(*lvcs en- 
rolled in the <M‘usor’s books, or refused to enlist,"* had their 
goods conliscated, and, after being scourged, were sold beyond 
the 'I’iber.^ 'I’hose condemned to the mines, or to fight with 
wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were lirst deprived 
of liberty, and by a lidion of law, termed slaves of punishment.® 
4. 'I'ho children of any female slave became the slaves of her 
master. There wais no regular marriage among slaves, but 
their connection was called conti bkhnium, and themselves, mz* 
tulu tnale.s, 'I liose slaves who were born in the house of their 
masters, were called vern.i:, or irrnavidt ; hence lingua veina^ 
culft^ \. one’s luollier tongue. 'Ihese slaves were more 

jiotsilant than others, because they were commonly nure in- 
dulged.' 

i lie whole coiupjvny of slaves in one house, was called fami- 
and the slaves, /vs.' JIcnee /?///////<» jt/tiltfsophonan, 

sects;'** st’nfftitin, qu<e famdiafu ihait^ honestum groo sit, id kssk 
soia v KOXCM ; tl^ cliief.inaxim of the Stoics;** Ltirim fnntiliam 
chi r it, is t!ie chief of the sect;*' a'xnJu efamk, (jifod Jamilinm dn^ 
cC iScr;. is the chief ground’ of praise.^ * • 

iiie proprietor of slaves was calkMl nowiaus :** whence this 
word w is put for a tyrant.*^ On this ,'^count Augustus and 
'iVoeri us refused thti* name.*** ' 

Slaves not onl^ did all domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in larious trades and maimfaclures. Such as had 
“ ' ' — - . 
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a genius for it, were sometimes instructed in literature and tlie 
liberal arts;^ some of these were sold at a great price hence 
arose a principal part of the itiiniense nealth of Crassus.^ 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from school, were 
called p.EDAQOGi ; and the part of the house where those young 
slaves staid \yho were instructed in literature,* was called p.eua- 

OOGIUM* ^ 

Jslaves w'ere promoted according to their behaviour ; as, from 
being a drudge or mean slave in town,*’ to be an ovcrsei'r in the 
country.^ 

The country farms of the wealthy Uomans in later limes were 
cultivated cliielly by slaves.'*' But there were also free men who 
wrought for hire as among us.'’ / ? 7 0^ 

Among the Homans, masters liad an absolute ]»owcr over 
their slaves. I'hey might scourge or put them to <lealh at 
pie.asure.^'’ This right was exercisetl with so great cnu'lty, (‘spe- 
cially in the corrupt ages of the republic, that. Jaws were math? 
at different times to restrain it. 1’he lash was the common 
punishment ; but for certain crimes they used to he branded in 
the forehead, and sometimes were forced to carry a piece of 
wood round their necks wherever they went, A\hich was called 
FURCA ; and whoever had been subjected to this punishment was 
^ver afterwards balled furcifer.^* A slave that had been often 
beaten, was called mastigia, or verbkuo.^^ A slave who had 
been branded was called stigmati as, v. -/c?/.?,** inscriptm^^ lUtra^ 
tus}^ ^Slaves also by way of punishment Avere often shut up in 
a work-house, or bridewell,*^’ where they were obliged to turn a 
mill for grinding <;orn.*' Persons employed to apprehend and 
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bring back * slaves who fled from their mnstci-s (fuuitivi,)* 
were called fugitivabil^ 

When slaves were beaten, they used to be suspended with a 
weight •tied to their feet, that they might not move theiu.'^ To 
deter slaves from offending, a though or a lash made of leather 
was commonly hung on tlie sUircase ; but this was chiefly ap- 
plied to younger slaves.'^ % 

Slaves when punished capitally were commonly crucified,^ 
but this punishment was prohibited under Constantine/'^ If a 
master of a family was slain at his own house, and the munfer 
not discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to be put to 
death. Hence we find no less than 40(i in one family punished 
on this account.^'* 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and miglit 
be transferred from one owner to another, like any other effects. 
•Shaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice," nor 
make a will, nor inlicrit any thing hut gentle masters allowed 
them to make a kind of will ’ nor could slaves serve as soldiers, 
unless tirst iiiaile free," except in the lime of Hannibal, when, 
after the battle of Cannre, «000 slaves were armed without being 
free<l." 'J hese were called volonks, because they enlisted vo- 
luntarily : and afterwards obtained tiieir freedom for their bra- 

V(j|.y 16 * , 

•Slaves had a certain allowance gi’aiited* them for their suste- 
nance," commonly four or five pecks of grain a niontli, and 
five denarii, whiijh w.as called their mi<:xstbuum." They like- 
wise had a daily allowance and w hat they spared of lids, or 
procured hy any other menns willi their inaster''s consent, was 
called their pkculuim. This money, with their inaster''s per- 
mission, they laid put at illtere^i, or purchased with it a slave 
for thcuiselves, from A\hose lahoui's they might make profit. 
fSiich a slave wais called srrvi vk auius, ’ and constituted part of 
the pecniium, wijjth which also slaves sometimes purchased their 
freedom. Cicero says, that sober and injjustrious slaves, at 
least such as became slaves from bewi^, capl^ives in war, seldom 
rciuaiiUMl in servitude above si< y cai's.-^ At certain times slaves 
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were obliged to make presents to tlicir masters out of tlieir poor 
savings.^ Tliere was sometimes an agreement between the 
master and the slave, that when the slave slioulil pay a eortaiii 
sum, the master should be obliged to give him his liberty*- 

Although the state of slaves in point of right was the same, 
yet their condition in families was very <liderent, according to 
the pleasure^if their masters and their different employments. 
, Some w ere treated with indulgence ; some served in chains, as 
janitors and door-keepers;*^ others were coniined in work- 
houses below ground.^ 

At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom ; 
. as at the feast of Siture, in the month of Deceinher,’ w hen they 
were served at tabic by tlieir imisters,'’ and on the l<les of Au- 
gust.^ 

The number of slaves in Rome and tbrongli Italy wns im- 
mense.® Some rich individuals are said to have had several 
thousands.'* Wars were sometimes excited by an insurrection 
of the slaves.^^ 

There were also public slaves, who were used for various pub- 
lic services,^ and especially to attend on the magistrates. Their 
condition was much more toleralde than tliat of private slaves. 
They had yearly allowances^’ granted them by the public.*' 

. There were also persons attached to the Si»ll i*‘ concerning tho 
state of whom writers 'are not agreed.* 

Slaves anciently bore the pra'iioiuen of their master; thus, 
Marcipores, Lucipores, Rublipores.*^ Afterwards they got va- 
rious names, either from their country, or from other cinrum- 
stances ; as, ^yrus, Davus, (ieta, Parmeno, in comic writers; 
Tiro, Laurea, Dionysius, &c. in ' icero, iiut slaves are usually 
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distinguished in the dassir^s by tlieir different employments; as, 
Medici, Chirurgi, Pa;dagogi, (jirammatici, Scribaj, Fabri, Coqui, 
&c. 

Slaves were anciently freed by three ways, censUy vindicta, et 
(eslatnaito,^ 

1 . iVr CKN’suM, wdien a slave, with his master’s knowledge, 
or by his onler, got his name inserted in the censoris roll.'^ 

iVr viNDiCTAM, when a master, going with his slave in his 
hand to the pivetor or consul, and in the provinces, to the pro- * 
consul or propraUor, said, “ 1 desire that this man be free ac- 
cording to the custom of the llomans and the prajtor, if he 
approved, putting a rod on the head of the slave, ‘ pronounced, 

“ I say that this man is free after the manner of the Homans.” ’ 
Whereupon the lictor or the master turning him round in a 
cinde, (wliich nas called veiitioo,)^ and giving him a blow on 
the choelv,'' let him go,^ signifying that leave was granted him 
CO go where he pleased. The rod with wlnrh the slave was 
slriirk, ^\as (Mlled vjnuicta, as some think, from Vindiciiis or 
\ index, a slave of the Vitellii, who informed the senate concern- 
ing the conspiracy of the sons of Hrutus and others, to rest(»re 
the dar/juius, and who is said to have been first freed in this 
manner.’ 

3 . Ptr TESTAMKNTUM, wlicii ii inastcr gives. his slaves their^ 
li!»erty by his will. If this was tlone in e^epress words/' as, for* 
example, davus skrvi s mkls Limia fsto, such freedmeii were 
<‘alled oaciNi or CfiarouitfJb, because they had no patron but in 
the infernal regions. In allusion to which, those unworthy per- 
sons who got admission into the senate after the death of Ciesar, 
were by the \ulgar called sknatokks orcini.^" Hut it the testator 
signitied his’ ilesire hy way of request, thus," Roao herp:ukm 
51, TM, 17 T 1) we 51 5iA:?i'MnTAT; the heir retained the rights ot 
patronage.'^ 

Liberty procuvekd in any of these methods was called Ji sta li- 
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111 latter times slaves used to be freed by various other me- 
thods . by letter;" among lVieiw\s,‘‘ it' lieforo live witnesses a 
;»>ter wrdiTed his slave to be free : or by table, if a master bid 
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a slave eat at his table;* for it was thought disgr«acefiil to eat 
with slaves or mean persons, and benches ~ were assigned tlieni, 
not couches. VLewce imi suhscllii- vir, a person of the lowest 
rank.^ There were many other methods of freeing slaves, but 
these did not confer complete freedom.^ They only discharged 
them from servitude, but did not entitle them to the privileges 
of citizens unless afterwards the viiidicta was superadded, in 
presence of a magistrate.^ 

Anciently the condition of all freed slaves was the same : 
rtiey obtained the freedom of the city with their liberty, accord- 
ing to the institution of l^ervins 'ruliius.*' 'I'hey were, however, 
distributed among the four city tribes as being more ignoble.^ 
But afterwards, wlien many worthless aiul profligate persons, be- 
ing freed by their masti*rs, thus invaded the rights of citizens, 
vtirious laws were made to check the license of manumitting 
slaves. No master was allowed to free, by his will, above a 
certain number, in proportion to tlie number be bad ; but not 
above 100, if he had even 20,000, whicli number, some indi- 
viduals are said to have possessed.^ Hence ^'eno<!a speaks of 
vasta spatia terrarum per vinctos colmdn ; et farniliu beilicosis 
nadombtis juajor^'^ nnd Pliny, of legions of slaves^ so that the 
master needed a person to tell him their names.*® Augustus 
ordained by a law called JEiia iSentvf, that no slave who liad 
•ever for the sake of a crime been bound, publicly whipt, UrtM 
tured, or branded in tlie face, akbougli freed by liis master, 
should obtain tlie freedom of llie city, but shoidd always remain 
in the state of the deditiiUj who were iinlecd free, but could not 
aspire to the advantages of Homan citizens.** Tlie reastui of 
this law may be gathered fr *iu Dioiiy. iv. >^1. 

Afterwards by the law called SorhuiKi^ because it was 
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passed in the consulship of Junius Norbanus, A. U. 771, 
those freed per epistolurn^ inter amicus, or by the other less so- 
lemn methods, did not obtain- tlie rights of Homan citizens, but 
of the Ivatins >vI»o uere transplanted into colonies. Hence Uiey 
nere called latinj junianj, or simply laiini.^ 

Slaves when made free used to shave their heads in the tem- 
]>lo of h'eronia, anil received a cap or hat, as a badge of liberty.® 
Tliey also were presenteil niih a white robe and a ring by their 
master. They then assumed a prienomeii, and pretixed the 
name of their patron to their own. Thus, IMarciis Tullius Tiro, 
the freetlman of ( iccro. In allusion to which, Persius says, 
verterit Itunc dfuninus ; mnm nto turbinis exit maucus DamaJ^ 
Hence, tanriuam habeas tria jiomina, for tanqiuim Liber sis,* So 
foreigners, when admitted into the freedom of the city, assumed 
the name of tliat pei’son by whose favour they obtained it.^ 

J*alrons retained various rights over llieir freedmen. If the 
patron was re<luced to poverty, tl»e freediuan was bound, in the 
same manner as a son, to .support him, according to his abilities. 
And if a patron failed to support bis freediuan when poor, he 
was ileprived of the rights of patronage. 

If a freedmaii died intestate, without heirs, the patron suc- 
cee<led to his etfects. 

Those freedmen who proved ungrateful to their patrons were 
coiuleiuned to tl\e mines;'' and the emperor Claudius, by a law, 
reduced them to ilieir former slavery." 
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RIG in s. OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 

AND OK Tin: DIFKKillINT INHABITANTS OK THK HOMAN KMIMHK. 

While Iloiue m:is hot sni.ill aiitl thinly iiihahitcul, Avhoever 
their abode in tlio oity or lloiiian tciTitory, obtained (lie rights 
of riti/eiis. 


Fiscalor Plsratiti yira'^oM- 

tes, t'lslu'rm.'M), ♦•hift 
Agitati r. tinker, ol vaiioii". I'c- 
Si'ript’nnh. 

Kpistati's, supni iiiUMid.iiit. 
JLrRastulua vt>l 1 .riMsiul.'- 
vrork-huatf 

Exactor 0 |>fruin, task.i(i. 
lUanitor, li ttD. 

Lorari«>, srnur^f'r. 

Sers’us lunuaii in'., liiioacc, 
ovoii, or Kiln m u. 

Oalliiiai ills, litrii or jionltiy 
ko. I tM-. 

A>iaiiu'< avinry keeper. 

Curator vt-l Pi'stnr .tiisriiun. Iin* 
timum, &c. kteprr or loeCcr 
of ihrus'.es. See. 

Alliiiariiig rel K.trtor, bud 
tener or rrjiniinor. 
Mansaetariug T«I 1) 'Uiitor, tam- 
er or breaker of wild uuiinals 
Ur^arius, beaiwird. 

Asinanu'!, ass Kiipor or diivrr. 
Malio, mnleieer. • 

^^arrucariub, svain-driroi .* 
Hosternariu^, driver ot baster- 
tia, fu soft ol C'lr.) 

Cisiaiios, ditto of risinin, (a 
sort of 

Junctor, yoker f>r groom. 
Kquu'o vel Kr)uiti(i« i-./iuonini 
mneigter \el cusfoc .\ .iho 
vcl Strator, horne kf per or 
Krooni. 

Servvs a cura canis, dog or ken- 
nel k'eprr- 

Aqu-iriub. w .i.'r manager. 
Minister toiii.iioi. man. 

Servos fjci <or..h.ii «t,-rijii m u 
et latTiH.s, bt uvciiKer i^r ms- 
nure coliccler, 

lilfeeeirRB A .V -< 1. A V i:>. 

slavf.h* 

Ciosjuns, rorik. 

Archltnagini*. rliiet illtto. 
PulrfirnUrius, jKOt.ic^c-uiaker. 
SaiTi.e-,^U'. ius. j-n k er. 

Off inns, pastry cook. 

Itukiariiis, coiiXrct.nner. 
LacUriiis, iiuftedresser or dai- 
ryman. 

Pomarnu, frnlt-dresser. 

P acenUrns, rakr-bik -r. 

PistOf vel I’.iib'ir, l.jkm. 

Patiicor ta.-M, female 
KocariUb. liie l.oy. 

Focana, '•rc ; 1. 

Ollariiii |>unt(>-keej#T. 
|R(enoMr.<t<, store- ker f.i'T . 
Pteriuia^f ternnie clft 
Cond«it^*UAe.kg*j>e»of bwiJei 
‘Vnile/ or server •.! 


MensJC nr.cjuisilus. table >>te\v- 



ar.i. 

(tb-.i«iiiitor. ordertT of bill ol l.ue. 
Sei'iib Irieliiii II lb v. 1 .'boivis 
111. I'lii .Kiub, baiiij'icliii --nioin 

sia\<*s. 

Trii ! iiiui .-b-i vel A ii. hitriel i- 
iiiii., I hiel oi ditto. 

L clibiemiator, ciun h-spre.ider. 
"Mi-iis.f di-tei S'O , t. b <• uip. i. 
.'*tr..cfor, ,.iriii;:rr of t'.i>.hes or 
oriianieiit tl « oiitn lioi-oi. 
f*a1«toi \.l iuvitator. imiler. 

\ ot'.tti‘r, dilt.i, Ol suiniiioiufi, oi 
.luiiioiiicei . 

lulertor. »» i\er. 

tiiislalorti 1 Pi.e. iibl.-.tni t.i-tei. 
Sfi-sor, \o! t. .iri'loi, vel t'l.ciio- 
i.iiitioiitai, I..I VI r. 

Diribitor. di-ti ibuior. 
.'VliiitNijalut, sei \ei oi u-.llei. 
Minister, ditto, (or sets .ii.f j-e. 
iierally.) 

r<H ilbilor, mj -beap'r. 

Sersa lid i)aiunb, tem.iie oif.o. 
l}i.r‘.iriiis \el Z.».’..iiua, atn ii 
• daJit ut me.il<). 

(■|l>f<)s, XI .ilelim III. 

0>*i.4iin< \el J.ii.ip>r, jo'l'r or 
ii«v I -keei er. 

Gill iri-i sei Jao t'l*. foH.ale do. 
\<*ijii(is, curiaiii or li.in i.i '• 
keei'T. 

Atrieti.. vel Atr.iri -s, bill- 

k«'e|«-i i< li.il’ i."r.iily. 

.‘loi linis, I ouse-i .raisei, 
Seopiiius, sxxei'jKT. 

Me.lt«stiii.w, i! I'o, or drud-'e 
Keimaln. 

,'s. 4 j<»,ii»ctl- . r"i , s-ei SeisviV a 
!>*iji*-llei -i.i, fur-' 'iire-keepe, . 

( oii»ilbi..r.'iii • ' 's.TVis I ('«. 
riiili. b. ai <-,> . ol b:. r- II vv 
se-.. .Ar. • 

Arre..t j jir.i . • »tlver-pial.’ 

I' 

At.ie |>i.e|Osifis, >'‘.|il . pi.»(e 
K- i-M . • 

I'LK'sONAl. Altt M'ANI-s. 

Ciuidruliiius bedi'baniU'r sluse. 

v.i!et de i ‘.aTibn* 

Si'entiurius, MioiiCi- keeper or 
hnsbei. 

Serv. . fcomm.rr ileej.-watflier 
Quielis niifiistei, ...ll.t. 
fiabic-it-jr, biUiiktejei or n .n- 

a^-'-r 

Koi. .rator, balli !.ii;i.ieli ..'.'t. 
riif/.ieritoi 1 ms, uiiitiiK iit-f.i..ker 
or keejeir. 

I .;rt-.r, anoint' i . 

1 I.. trl», leT.j.ile liitt.x 
\li{l(is vri Ah(>il«(i>i', ii >11 
••>:racr»>r. 

Toiu'if. barber. 


VoiislTni, fe-ii.i •• diHo. 

tb.i,.i <1 iiiliii >■ I ■ I ii.iii-dii'bser, 

(till .11 i», |eiii..|» iliMo. 

(li II 1. 1\ .. ii.tiil I i. "'ll. ill- b.Tii 
i!l» -.•■t ill t! I (Iiliilil- I I .! I III. 

(bii.itiix .lino o' I- xel .lb jui I- 

t luitl.i iliit'i. o pow ..eiei . 

(.* |■.Illf•t I, 1-1. t s!i\e, I Itber 
111 i'e 01 I 111.'’,.- 

Vi'stU I . liiesv 1 . 

SeiM.s ,1 seslf ■vel Vesti.irill'-, 

XV ,11 ill oil -ke‘'iei, 

V* •.iiai i i. I' niali* ditto. 

\ eslij iiea l<*iiiab’ dri-ss-foliiei . 

\ e>,tisipii UN, dn ^b iiispeiloi or 
ke*>|'' 1 , 

Vi stlbjiivji, female dill i. 

C i}.>i.iiius, j'loss or riiO'.l k -epet. 
I’tuM a inaieii,., pot de ihsiubie 
boy. 

Set MIS qiii tiuiiLi.ab.tt hens, 
loxur-ta'lei . 

M>»inti)r, rrmeiixbr.vrvrer. 

K.ii t I', d.U", or ])i ‘'Oipter. 

No;:,e,iei.i|'ir, li.i'i’.i t . 

As-ei la, tini'tiver ui ..tleiid.iiif . 

1 I • om, Is \ I'l r ills , rjiilis, 
I’liei a pe.liJKM ve) ,nl pede>, 
f. I f b. y I'l .if' ! il, f t. 
r .11 !.(>.|o.,, tl iii.i.e atii lolant, 

.1 iit> •..III' i!o, ).,ii bill '»r nr rtiii- 

I r. '* t..otii\ 111, 

AiiU '.fiibni.itn.. ten.u'.o hitilun 'er 
A( I • r s'ti>r, uiirutiiiii'fcr el lii« 

iii.i-t-i. 

A'.vi*. itor, at' r.Ui it nbrxsaMi. 

."xi. I’ll ■ inj loi It-., sxvoid.beanrr 

!..!iii| .t t 'p' >1, IIS, larr.’p nr lim- 
I iri-iirarel 
1 • 's . r t'uel. lo" ."e! . 

I ■ I ai 'i'\ . I l«'rt'er 

( ir ! lU w 1 < 

• - e III ■ ! I I or I , I ■ li-Mi I'l . 

I'oi t i| ii il *' X .-i ^ t.o.t. I ,1 ^ 

\ l,l‘ .. >l,txO I, I l;,, II 'Cr, 

J'.ils l.'ii vel i',vbei;.it 1‘ix, lelter- 

• eirtnr. 

.S.ilftrtKer vi'l .*sa Inti 'em Ins, 
nil A. i ;e or l ompliincnls- 

bi'iiri'i . 

.Serviis qiii iinis< as Ingitri.t, Uy 
• fl.xp|»*r. 

K<.ii»"i.i:er, iin lo'urer 

Kl.ibi'int Tit, teni.i!" I'lilo. 

I’mil- .‘lliler, Mndii«Tl,t or pni.i- 

s.i! i-'.iriT . 

I.'fj.'i, I .. leia, /etrai" d 't >. 

.Sal! ' 'll ‘I vel .Saiol'ii' T'fiiiiiv 
b-it-d .. bfir'T. 

.Sa-'oi »!., > xnia vei Am ilU a sam 
dm I lemnle diMu. 

A I .le- 1«, pn ker iij . 
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To increase the number of citizens, Komiilus opened an 
asylum or sanctuary for fugitive slaves, insolvent debtors, and 
malefactors, whither great iiiMuhers docked frcuii tlie neighbour- 
ing states, because no one could be baken from thence to pun- 
ishment. Iwen vanquished enemies were transplanted to Home, 
and became citizens. In this manner the freedom of the city 
wiis granted by Romulus to tlie Cteninenses, Camqrini, Aiitem- 


3 .— m;hv.\nts. 

itiaii.('-(*r ttr “ li( 3 iiiiiie il'- 
.tli.iiii'N ’’ iM'iii-iallv. 

Adjllt'J!. .is'.l' laiil 1 " .ictor. 
ColiisiH'll.i vrl M.ijiii doiniis, 
sfewut I, 

< T-ib\il.ii in'. M'l M'l 

N iiiiw‘r.it iiij, iicrotiiitniif. 

Iiati<i( i.i.itor, ditto, III i.ttlit.r .ii!> 
dili*r, 

IJKpi'ii. tiir vol vf'l 

Au'iiriU'. ki'l'iMT id .'iDi.M'lutid 
\ ut .*• and st'MCi. 

'I f '‘jtTal s<oi«' nr t .iU‘ ni 'l'i* 
l*'i. nr token nr rln'cW t.ikr.. 
i'l ix-iiratnr, j>uivi)nr ni 
iiit»'nd ml, 

''I'lvnn \ .loiudinarins v«*l ab S’- 
L’li'i, linji|'i!,il alli'iidant- 

4 -NtMlsrriV SX.WTS. kM» 
AlTl MtAMS 4 >K tM. 

Nnt-itnr vfl Nuttinuii, m-ut'. 
N III I u , rinr.n. 

Minins Ml ii<>rtllut>. Itn.ii i nr 
t .It r .1 ( . , 

(ii't .li.i, li d,! t.i 0 . .Is 1 HI'. , • 

ni.'it. 

^ 1)1 II iiM, r «H kiT .'t c I itilr 1 ■>. 

I 11 :, II I.I *( III t I 1 I nr t r,^- 

dll' I 1 . 

X’ltUi aloi , I, I SI ( V tit* M, 

I’l.r* n^itOi 4 1*1 "'la -i i"t. t ’iii'hor. 

l'.»'d.i!'iijnj. itni.i «A iiitiiiii) rtf« 
ltd, ml nil Vn li , |>l’IM’lf> 
mill? t , i-i'^ > il. • 

t U'siii ins, sat. M*! c.ii Ipr 

1 . M AM S tiK M,\l UV. 

A.. M 1,1 I n;» in nnt sj.xnt u. 

I' l.. . ’• I >\I’V, 

Si’i viis i li • • ^ . 1 j b.lili- 

ntliPi .1 1 In.ir'a. , 

'..•ito, rii-r. 

i/.'etru, (Pin.iti' d'ifn. 

AtiiiK>i< i'l- 1, iiKiilf I tir m.-in nf 
ifturniii . ill r.ir- is hr. tin (n-'i. • 
Herstut-'i. rpadi’T uiiiini o< r••*^(l'r 
linriiiM , ..1,1, m-'ti-r of li^iiiiLi's 
mk ., 

Aifiiln II-, v'-l K I'n-ilafoi, sl.iry 
ti'l’.i’r. 

Ai iii.’ii iniiiM.il ’,rrprr. 
Amain.i-i .i . \ St-: \ n . ,i n< inn. 
si-cii-t.ny, tio.k, ni .un-vm-'-ii- 

■'Inn Ilf. ,iiid Hill', .1.11, s, 

Mi'i m, Imd or . l,nt. 

I' .ilniv , iilint. 

I'.ili, I. Irm.il'i dillii, 

N.ii 1 vt’l rui.iiliii, dvi-aif. 


Nana, fi-inaN* ditln, 

1 1 iirtii.iidirnditi.iis, bnriii.iiihi iiilit p 
I'haf^iis si-l r.iij |d aj.iis. t'Isilinii. 
.N|iadii vtl b.iiiiiirlio-i, ruiiut.i. 
Sriirr.i, 'iidinnn. 

laidin. ditto, iiinskor nr itiiinifiiPi . 
Oniii-ia* vpI O’liiia, ftarliii,;, 
binart )iiatll.;ii: li ly. 

Alt'.- iiiij. 

La-iipPiid-u, tt'inal* vsn >| NVi-i-li- 
fi-. 

Ijiillia, fpmalP wnnl i'|/‘S,. I. 

1 . all. Ill .t, li-nni'i- I n. nr s, I'.iiiot. 
Miiasili ii.a. i» I'lu'.i* t, ii.tn-i . 
‘j’PXtiil , \V P.IM-I , 

Tputiix fpiii lip ..tt ». 
liintnn. iinm. -.i .iipr nj c*r 

Kiilin, l-uli I 

I’m \ i:. -, ••i..’i -I ili-ri’r, 

.'iulni, -'.n.-ln ki l «>l .s<-W«r J'C*. 

ni-i lU). 
t p. ,1. t.i: -r. 

\ I H’-.fii-'is lUi s,>nakcT. 

Visi.i’ia ti • ii- .l.iiu. 

.S -I ti.r. -u I . . 

SiitM* . ii > iJitl". , 

'-.111 i I* inpuiii-i 11, latcKi-r. 

'' .11 mil s t'" .111* I .Hu. 

K<-il...iiis -.■.■i.’i. 

f'-naiius. ial(i*l.tPc. 

F.t:n'i *-ai}»p-.l 4 riU', cartwii M. 
l).iiiatl'i> >p 1 >« I \ Us i.-.lali*. 

(ipr. .Ins p. «t--i oipin’ I. 
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Isiie I II eis, liil'n. 
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nates, Criistuinini, aiul at last also to the Sabines, This example 
uas imitated by his siiecessors, who transplanted the Albans and 
other vanquished tribes to lioiiie.^ Likewise after the expulsion 
of the kings, the freedom of the eity was given to a great many, 
especially after the taking and burning of the city by the (iauls ; 
at which time, that it might be rebuilt with more spleiulour, new 
citizens wqre assumed from the ^ cientes, Capenates, and 
Falisei.^ 

Besides those wiio had settled in the Homan territory, and 
"(l-ho were divided into (‘ity and iMuimry tribes, tlie freedom of 
the city w’as granted to stneral foreign towns, which were called 
MUNiciPiA, and the inhabitants municiphs, because they might en- 
joy olfices at Koiue.'^ When any of these tixed their abode at 
liome, they hccanie civks iN(iKNUi.* Hence it happened that 
the same person might enjoy the highest honours both at 
and ill his own free town. Thus 31ilo,A\hile he stood i^nndidate 
for the consulship at Home, was dictator in his own native city 
Lanurium. The fr<30 town in which one was born was called 
patria geumana, Jiaturip vel hct\ Koine, (qua cjcaptus est^) pa- 
tria COMMUNIS, civitat^s vel J/// is.’ 

But when the Homan empire was more widely extended, and 
the dignity of a Homan cili/eii of course began to be more 
valued, the freedom of the city*’ was more sparingly conferred, 
•and in didbrent degrees, according to the dillcrent merits of the 
allies towards the republii*. To some the pght of voting" was 
given, and to others not. The people of ( '.ere were the first who 
obtained tlie freedom of the city without the right of voting, for 
having received the sacred things of the Roman people, the 
vestal virgins and priests, when they tied from the tiiuils.*^ The 
freedom of the city was soon after given in this manner to the 
people of Capua, 1 'ninli, b'orin».t‘, ( unne, a^id .Simiessa, to the 
mil .bitants of Acerra,'* and of Anagni.^, t'xc. 

The iidiabitamN of Lanuviuni, Aricia, Nomeiitum, reiluiii, 
and PriveriKim,' * rcceivi-d the freedom of the city with llie right 
of voting.^ J hit Several cjties of the llernii i prcfcrreil their 
own I.aws.^' In proces:5 of lioic, this right was granted to all 
the allies of the name; and after the >ocial or Italian 

war, it was cominunidiled to all the Italians south of the river 
Hubic.ori on tlie upper sea, and of tli * city Lm.a on tlie lower 
sea. Afterwards the same right was granted Cisalpine (iaul, 
which hence began to be called < cdlia i ogata. Augustas w.'ts 
very sparing <ii conferring the frectlom ot tlie city ; but the suc- 
CvMMi ng emperors wei • more liberal, and at ililVercnt times 
grnnlcd it to ditfereiit cities and nations. At last Caracalla 
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g^raiitcd tho fVecdoiii of Ifoninii citizens to all Hic in habitants of 
tlie Roman world. 

Those who did not enjoy the rijvht of citizens were anciently 
i;a11ed hostks, and afterwards PKREaiiiNi.^ After Home had 
extended her empire, first over Latiuni, then over Italy, and 
lastly over great part of the world, the rights which the subjects 
of that empire enjoyed came to be divided into four kinds ; 
which may be cnih'il ///s Qniriiiam, Jus Lfitu\ jus ltalicum,jus 
provinciarum vel pnwincialc. ^ 

.lus guiRiTicM com]n'eiiended all the rights of Homan citizei^, 
which were dill’erent at dill'erent limes. The rights of Homan 
citizens were cither private or public : the former were properly 
called Jus {luirUiuui, and the latter civitutis^^ .as with us there , 
is a distinction lietween denization and naturalization. 

1. PRIVATK UKJICTS OK ROMAN CITIZKNS. 

Thk private rights of Roman citizens were, 1. .///.v lihertatis^ the 
right of liberty; 2. Jus f/niiilitfitis et Jimiiliai, the right of fa- 
mily; D.Jus cnnnuhiif the right of marriage; 4. Jus patrium, 
the riglit of a father : 5. Jus duminii Icf/ii imi., the right of legal 
projieity; (». Ju< tr.sfumvnll et h(€ri.(lit(itiSy I’je right of making 
a will, ami of succeeding to an inheritance; 7. Jus tutclcE^ the 
rigiit of tutelage or ward.diip. ‘ . 

1. THK UKJHT OK LIUKRTY. 

This comprehended ijkkriy, not only from the power of 
masters,^ but also from the dominion of tyrants, the severity of 
magistr.ates, the cruelly of creditors, and the insolence of more 
powerful cili/ens. 

After the expulsioii of ’J’.arquin, a law was made hy Hrutus 
that no one shonhl*l)i» king at Home, and tlril whoever should 
for I a dcsijrn of making biuiMdf ’king, miglu be slain with im- 
punity. At the same time the people were bound hy an oath, 
tl'.at they w(»f;hl never siitVer a king to be created. 

IRnnan eili/ens were seaired agaiiist^the lyr/nnical treatment 
of magistrates. Iir>l, l»y the right of appealinu irom them to the 
people, and tint the person wltu appealed should in no manner 
!)<' ptinislied, till the.jieople dtnermined llTt‘ matter; hut chiefly, 
by the assist aiuV of their tribunes. 

N<me but tlsc whole l\omnn people in the (’onntia ‘ entnriata, 
could pass sciiteiiee .on the life of a ibunno No m.Tgis- 

Irate was allowed to punish him by sinpes or e?»pilally. 'Ihe 
single expression, “i am a iuimvn u eliockoil their sever- 
est decrees.'* 

I Cii . Ort. I. ri, .* IJ.II ' 'll K»in* 
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By the laws of the twelve tables it was ordaii:e<l, that insol- 
vent debtors should be ^iven up ‘ to their a*editors to be bound 
in fetters and cords.“ whence tliey -were called nexi, ob.erati, et 
ADDiCTi. And altliounfh they did not entirely lose the rij^hts of 
freemen, yet they were in actual slavery, and often treated more 
harshly than even slaves themselves.* 

If any one was indebted to several persons, and could not 
find a cautioner^ within sixty days, his body^ literally, ac<;ord- 
• ing^ to some, but more probably, according to otliei*s, his ett'ects, 
iiMght be cut into pieces, and divided among bis creditors.*' 
Thus sectio is put for the purchase of the whole booty of any 
place, or of the whole cffeids of a proscribed or condemned per- 
. son,^ or for the booty or goods themselves,** and scctorcs for the 
purchasers,^ because they made profit by selling tlicin in parts.'** 
To check tlie cruelty of usurei*s a law was matlc, A. I *. 429^ 
whereby it was provided, that no debtoi-s should be kept in iroos 
or in bonds ; that the goods of the dcI)tor, not his person, should 
be given up to his creditors.** 

But the people, not satistied with this, as it did not free them 
from prison, often afterwards demanded an entire abolition of 
debts, w hich they used to call new tibi.ks. I hit this was never 
granted them. At one time, iiidee<l, by a law passed by Vale- 
rius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, as it i« expressed 
4bat is, the fourth part of the debt only was paid,* ’ an //s for a 
sestertiuSy and sestertius for a (lenifrins ; or for liH), and 
250 for IDOO. Julius ( resar, after bis liclory in tbe civil war, 
enacted something of the same kind.** 


2. TUK IlKiHT UK i'WH.V. 


Each gens and each family ha<l certain sacred rites peculiar 
to itself, which went by inheritance in the same manner as 
effects.*^ When heirs by the father's sMe of tbe same family 
failed, those of the same gens *" siiccecdtMl, in preference to re- 
lations by the mother's side *‘ of the same'faiiiily.* ’ No one could 
pass from a patrici.'fii family to a jdebeian, or troiii a j)lebeiaii 
to a patrician, unles?, by tliat j’orm of adoption, which ccubi 
only be made at the Coinilia ( iiriata. '1 bus (.lodius, llie 
enemy of ( icero, W’as«ndoptc<l by a plebeian, that he iniglit be 
created a tribune of the coiiiiiiou'-."*' * , , 


the IlIOIiT O.-' ' 


No Boman («ili/eii was perniitted to marry a slave, a barba 
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rian, or ca forei|^ner, unless by the permission ot llie people. 
By the laws of the Decemviri, in term arri ages between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians were .prohibited.' But this restriction 
was soon abolished.^ Afterwards, however, when a patrician 
lady married a ]»leheian, she was said patrihiis enuhere^ and was 
excluded from the sam-ed rites of patrician ladies.^ When aiiv 
woman married out of her clan, it was (tailed gentis enuptw; 
which likewise seems anciently to have been forbidden.'^ 'fhe 
(litTerent kinds of marriage, &c. will be treated of afterwards. 

4. THK RIGHT OK A FATHIiR. * 

A FATHER, among the liomans, had the power of life and 
death over his chihlro:). He could not only expose them when 
infants, which cruel cu>tom prevailed at Borne for many ages, 
«as among otlier nations,’ and a new-born infant was not held 
legitimate, unless the father, or in his absence some person for 
him, lifted it from tlie ground,^' and placed it on his bosom; 
hence iofUrv. filium, to educate; non tolkrr.y to expose. But 
even when liis children were grown up, he miglit imprison, 
scourge, send them liound (o work in the country, and also put 
them to death by any punishment he pleased, if they deserved 
it.' Hence a father is calleil a domestic judge, or magi.strate, 
by 8eiiec4i; and a censor of his son, by l^uejtonius.^ Koiuulus, 
however, at first permitted ibis right only^ in c^'rUdn cases.*'' 

A son could ac<|uire no property l)ui with liis father’s con- 
sent ; and wliat lie did thus aiajuire was called his* PKct LiuMj as 
of a slave.' ' U he acvpiiretl it in war, it was called peculium 
( astrknse. 

The condition of a son was in some respects harder than that 
of a slave. 'A slave, when solil once, became free; hut a son 
not, unless sold three times. *1 he power of the father was sus- 
pi'uded, when the son was prcmnled to any public otiice, but 
not extinguished," for it conliiuu*d not only ihiriiig the life of 
the children,, but likewise extended to grandciiiidren and great 
graiKlchildren. None of them became their own masters " till 
the ileatli of their father and grpinlliUher. A daughter by mar- 
riage passed from the power of her lather under that ot her 
husbami. • 

.* ’ PIMANCirATION AM) ADOi’TION. 

When a fallicv wisheil to free his sou frov; his authority,''' i 
behoved him to bring him before the pra tor, tr some magls 
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trate,^ and there sell him three times, pkr a:s et libram, as it 
was termed, to some friend, who w^as called patkr kiduciXrius, 
because lie was bound after the third sale to sell him back ^ to 
the natural father. There were besides present, a libripkns, 
who held a brazen baLaiicc ; live witnesses, iioman citizens, past 
the aj^o of puberty ; and an antestatus, who is supposed to bo 
so named, because he summoned the witnesses by touching the 
tip of their ears.*^ In the presence of these, the natural lather 
gave over * his son to the purchaser, adding these words, M^N- 
ewpo TIBI HUNG FiLiiTM, Qui MKus KST. '111011 tlic piircliascr, hold- 
ing a bra 7 AMi coin,*’ said, hung kqo hominem kx jl'iik gnuiTiuM 

MEUM ESSE AlO, ISQUK MTHI EMPTUS EST HOG A:UR, .1 NKAgCK MURA 

and having struck the balance with the coin, gave it to the na- 
tural father by way of price. 'I’heii he manumitted the son in 
the usual form. Jhit as by the principles of the Homan law', a 
son, after being manumitted once and again, fell back into the 
power of Ilia father, this imaginary sale was thrii'e to be repeat- 
ed, either on the same day, and hefore the same witnesses, or 
on ditfereiit days, and before didevent witnesses ; and then the 
purchaser, instead of nianumitting him, which would have con- 
ferred a jus patromitus on himself, sold him back to the natural 
father, who immediately manumitted him by the same formali- 
ties ns a slave.' 'rinis the son bec.;iiiie his own master.^ 

•• The custom of selling per (Es vel asseyn et UhratUy Umk its rise 
from this, that the ancient Homans, when they ha<l no coined 
money,-’ and afterwards when they used asses of a pound weight, 
weighed tlieir money, and did not count it. 

In emancipating a daughter, or graiul-< liildren, the same for- 
malities were used, but only once " they were not thrice re- 
pented as ill emancipating a son. Hut these Ibriiialities, like 
others of the same kiiul, in process of time •came to be lliought 
troublesome. Athanasius, ilnTefore, ftiid .lustiniaii, iiivemcd 
new modes of emancipation. Athanasius appointed, that it 
should b<* sufticieiit if a father showed to a judge (he l•e^^l•ipt 
of the emperor for t'maiieipaiiiig his s'*n ; and .hisiinian, that a 
father should go to any ifta^isirate competent, and IxM’nre Isim, 
with the consent of his son, •‘ignifs tliat he freed his s»;ii from 
bis power, by saying, si ng sli ji uis ksse i iioa, .MK\urE mam; 

MITTO. 

When a man bad no cliildrcn of liis own, lest his sra rml rite, 
and names Nboubl be lost, lie migbl as'iiim* ollmrs “ as bis clni- 
dren by mlopthm. 

If tile person aib']*ted \v;:s Ijis ^wn master,’’ it wa^^ <-ai!cd ai;- 
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ROQATiOy because it was made at the Comitia Curiata^ by pro* 
posing a bill to the people.^ 

If he was the son of another, it was properly called adoptio, 
and was performed before the pmetor or president of a province, 
or any olher magistrate.- The same formalities Avere used as 
in emancipation. It might be done in any place.^ The adop- 
ted passed into tlie tamily, the name, and sacred rites of the 
adopter, and also succeeded to his fortune. Cicero makes no 
distinction between these two forms of adoption, but calls both , 
by tlie general name of adoption • 

5 . THK RIGHT OK PROPERTY. 

'Ihings, with respect to property among the Romans, were . 
variously divided. Some ihings Avere said to be of pivink right, 
others of human right ; the f<»rmer were called sacred as altars, 
temples, or any thing publicly consecrated to the gods by the 
authority of the pontids; or religious;^ as sepulchres, &c. ; or 
inviolable;'* as the Avails and gates of a city.’ 

These things were subject to the lavv of the pontiffs, and the 
pro[>erty of them could not be transferred, 'femples Avere ren- 
dered sacrefl by inauguration, or dedication, that is, by being 
consecrated by the augurs.® Whatever AAas legally consecrated, 
Avas ever after iiiapjdi cable to profane uses.'' Temples Avere 
supposed to belong to the gods, and could, not bo the property ♦ 
of a private person. 'I’liings ceased to be sacred by being un- 
hallowed. 

Any place be'*aui* religious by interring a dead body in 
Sepulchres were held religions hecausc they wore dedicated to 
the infernal gods.'- No sepulclire could be built or repaired 
witlioiit the periiiission of the pontilfs ; nor could the property 
of sepulchres be lilinsferred, but only the right of burying in 
tl'.eiu.*' 'I'lie walls of tfities were also dedicated by certain 
solemn ceremonies, and therefore they Avere held inviolable,^* 
•lid could not he raised or repaired AAithout the authority of the 
pontirt**. ^ • 

Thiu!*> of human right AAore calle'd profane;'’ and Atere 
either i i ia.o andioMMoN, as, the air, running AAater, the sea, 

nd ii^ siionvs, i\c or i ui\ atk, Ashiili iftiglit he the properly 
of ind.i vitluals. 

Sonio m-'I.e a tlUtiiictiou hetAveen things commo i and public, 
hut luofti \\rit<*rs do not. 'I be things of \>b:i^i a whole society 
i»r corj»oratioji had the pr.>];(‘rtv. ami c.u h inuitidual the use. 
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were called res univkrsitatis, or more properly, res puBLio.f:,’ 
as theatres, baths, highways, &c. And those things wore called 
HRS COMMUNES, wliicli either could.be the property of no one, as 
the air, light, &c.,^ or w hich were the Joint property of more 
than one, as a coiniuon wall, a common field, ikv.. communk, a 
subst. is put for the commonwealth.'^ Hence, in commune comni- 
lere, prodesse, conjh rc, metnvrv, &c. for the pnblii; good. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, were called rks 
NULL ius ; as parts of the world not yet discovered, animals not 
claimed, &c. To this class was referred hccnditasjdcf ns^ or an 
estate in the interval of time bet\vi\t the demise of the last oc- 
cupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either movable or immovablr. The movable 
things of a farm were <*alled kuta < isa,^ as sand, coaU, stones, 
&c. which were coiniuonly exi'epted. ’ or retained by the seller.*’ 

Things were also divided into corporkvl, i. e. which might 
be touched; and incouporkal, as rights, servitudes, i^c. dlie 
former Cicero called res (pim sunt; the latter, n s (juu; intelh- 
gunturJ But others, perhaps more properly, call the former, 
RES, things; and the latter, jura, rights.*’ 

The division of things Horace brielly expresses thus: 

Fait bar sapiriitla <iuon(!am, 

Publica privatis seccrneiv, sacni profaiiis.'** Art. l*oel. 

Private things'^ aiirong* the Homans, were cither rks mwchi, 

or NEC MANCfPI. 

Hes MANCiPi were those things which iiiiglit be sold and alien- 
ated, or the property of them Iranslerred from one person to 
another, by a certain rite used among Homan citizens only : so 
that the purchaser luigbt take them as it wfie witji bis hand;'* 
whence he was called maNv kps, and the ibiiigs j’< .v m \n( ipi, \i*l 
''nancupif contracted for mancipii, Ajul it bebo\(‘(l lb»‘ selb i 
to be answerable for them to the purchaser, to seciae the pos- 
session 

Nbc manxipi m,,were those things wltich could not be thus 
transferred; whence alsQ the risk of- tin; tiling lay on the |M;r- 
chaser.^'* Thus, mancipium and ?/.>7 av, are distiiigui>lie<l : 
que mancipw niiLli dqlur, in pn»perty or perpeluiiy, omnihus 
mu?^ So mancipium iwnX fructua.' ' 

The rt:$ MAsriPi, were, — 1. Farms, either iii town or country 
within Italy : or in the provinces, if any city or plaeo ba<l ol)- 
tained the ju.^ italicum. Other farms in tlie provinces w<mc 
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called posxeasiones^ not prmdia ; and because proprietors gave 
ill an account of tbeir families and fortunes to the censors, they 
were called yrrsdia censui cemendo} — Slaves. — 3. Quadru- 
peds, trained to work with back or neck f as horses, oxen, 
asses, mules ; but not wild beasts, although tamed ; as elephants, 
laiiieis. — 4. I'earls.^ — 5. The rights of country farms, called 
servitudes.* 

'I'he servitudes of farms in the country were, — L*The right 
of going on foot through the farm of another — a. Of driving 
a beast or waggon not loaded f — 3. Of driving loaded wag» 
gons;" — 4. Of carrying water either by canals or leaden 
pipes.'* I’he breadth of a mi, when straight, was eight feet ; 
at a turn,*** sixteen feet; the breadth of an actus four feet; but 
the breadth of an ih r is uncertain. 

'To thcM.* iiudes may be added, tlie drawing of water;** 
the drixing of cattle to water;*' the riglit of feeding; of mak- 
ing lime ;* * ac.d of digging sand. 

' Those farms which were not liable to any servitude, xvere 
called ru.i'.Di.v lihkua,** those which were,*'* pu.icdia serva.*** 

Ibiiblings in the city were called pu.kdia vrbana, and xvere 
reckoned res mam ipi^ only by accession for all buildings 
and lands were i:;dle<l u ndi; but uMially buildings in the city 
r.m'o I'alled (vdes^ in the country, vilUn. \ pla(!e in the city 
witlioiit buildings, was called auea. in the cou^itry, aokr. A 
I’udd wilb buildings \xas pro[»erly called Kusin y. 

'I'lie s(‘r\itudes of tlui prtvifia vrlunia^ were, — 1. Servitus 
oNKuis Kr:i;KM)i, wb(‘n one was bound to support the bouse of 
anotlicr by ids pillar or wall; — :i. Sneitus tioni niviTTKNDi, 
when one was bound to allow' a neighbour to drixe a beam, a 
stone, or iron into bis xxall : for tifjnutn among lawyers siguitied 
all kintl of materials for building. 

\iiciently, for fear of bre, it xxas xinlered that there should be 
an interstice l<‘f( between bouses of at least two feet and a liaJf, 
which was called ambiti s,*'' or Asoipoim s xel -mw, and this xvas 
usually a thoroughfare, but sometimes not.*'** For xxhen lioiiio 
came to be croxxiled xvitb bouses,, these interstices xvere only loft 
lictxvcen vsoino bouses. Nero, after the dreadful tire which ha[>- 
, eued in bis time, restorcil the ancient nn¥ie of building houses 
distinct from one.anoUieiv** 

Houses which wore not joined by common waMs xvith the 
neighbouring bouses, were railed issim . * '?'ometiines (/omtis 
and insuU' arc distiiiguisbed. Suet. Ner. Ki. 3^. where domvs is 
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supposed to sig^nify the houses of the great, and insul<B tliose of 
the poorer citizens. Ihit aniiieiitly this was not the case, rather 
the (X)iiti*ary ; as, inmta Clodii, Litculli, Under the em- 

perors, any lodgiiitrs,- or houses to be let,^ were called 
and the inhabitants of them, inquiUni, or insularii ; which last 
name is also applied to those who were appointed to guard the 
genii of each insula. The proprietors of the insul(e were called 
DOMINI insi/Larum,*^ vel PR.KDioRUM,"’ aiid their agents procura- 
tores insularum. her want of room in the city they were com- 
monly raised to a great height by stories,^ which were occupied 
by diderent families, and at a great rent.' The iipmost stories 
or gai’rets were called cmuicula. He who rented ^ an insula, or 
any part of it, was ciilled inquilinus. Hence Uatiline con- 
temptuously calls Cicero inquilinus civis iirbis Jionue,'' 

There was also, — .‘1. iServitus stilmcidii kt klumims, whereby 
one was obliged to let the water which fell from his house, into 
the garden or area of his neighbour: or to receive the water. 
W’hieh fell from his neighbour’s house into bis area . — U Servi* 
ius CLOACB, the right of conveying a private common sewer 
through the property of a neighbour into the cloaca maxima 
built by Tarquin. — 5. Stovilus non ai.tus loncKsni, whereby 
one was bound not to raise his house above a certain height; 
so as not to obstruct the prospect and lights of his neighbour. 

» Tlie lieiglit of houses was limited by law, under Augustus, to 70 
feet.*® I’liere was also a servitude, that one shouhl not make 
new windows in his wall.'* These servitudes ot' city propi'rties, 
some annex to res inane Ipi, and some to ncc, mancipi. 


moijp:s ok ACQi'iaiNo ruoPKinv. 

The transfeiTing of the property of the ns nnnivipi,^'^ was 
made by a certain act, called mxncifaiio, cr iu 

which the same formalities were observed as in emam ipaling a 
son, only that it was done hut once. 'I his Ci^’cro calls tiaditia 
alteri mxu}^ thus dare mnm ipio^ i. e. t x pa ma vel kqe mane.ipii, 
to (xmvey the pr(»perty of .a thing in that iuanm*r ; to 

receive ih*^ Jurat, — se Jure manriph tnnpus in omnr tai, <b*- 
voted to you,'® iStd maiudpii rssc, to be one’s own master, to 
he subject to the doiidifion of no one.’* So mandparc agruni 
ulkui, to sell an estate to any one,*'’ emancipar. finidos, to divest 
one’s self of the property, and convey it to another.* ' 

Cicero commonly uses mam ipumi and ncxu.n or ais, as of th(^ 
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same import:^ but sometimes he distinguishes them; as de 
Harusp. 7. >vhere mancipium implies complete property, and 
nexus only the right of obligation, as when one receives any 
tiling by way f)f a plctlge. Thus <i creditor had his insolvent 
debtor jure, nexi, but wot jure maimpii^ as he possessed his slave. 

There were various other modes of accpiiring legal property; 
as, 1. juu?: CHissio, or ckssio in juuk,^ when a person jjave up his 
effects to ;iny one before the pr;rtor or jiresideut of a province, 
who adjudgetl them to the person who claimed them which 
chielly took place in the case of debtors, who, when they were* 
insolvent, gave up their goods ^ to their creditors. 

2. lIsiK-vPTio vel rsrcAPio.^ and also usm auctnritas, when 
one obtained the property of a thing, by possessing it for a cer- 
tain time without inlevniption, according to the law of the 
twelve tables ; for two years, if it was a farm or immovable, 
and for one year, if the thing was movable.^' Ihit this took 
place only among citizens.^ lienee Cicero says, iii/iil morialts 
a diis tisucQpcre possunt. If there wiis any interruption in the 
possession, it was called csrupvTio, which, in country farms, 
seems to have been made by breaking off the shoot of a tree.® 
Ihit afterwards a longer time was necessary to constitute pre- 
scription, especially in the provinces, namely, ten years among 
iliose who were present, and twenty yetai^s among those who 
were absent, k^onielinies a length of time was required beyond 
r(‘inembrance. 'I bis lunv method of acquiring property by pos- 
session, was calleil lonoa posskssionk capio, or lono.i: possks- 
SFONis pu.r.i{ 0 <i\iivv, vel pim'sc kiptio. 

3. I'.MPTio sen couoNA, 1. c. piircliasiiig <;aptives in war, who 
were sold wilii chaplets on llieir heads. See p. 

4. Al t no, 'w herel»y things were exposed to public sale,® when 

a fpenr being set up,* and a public critT calling out the price, 
tl • magistrate w bo was present adjudged them to the highest 
hidder. 'I'iie person wlio bade, tield up his finger.^^ The cus- 
l oii of setting up a spear at an auction seems to have been de- 
rived freui this, that at iirst only those tilings %vhich were taken 
in war were sold in that iiiahner. , /ius/a is put for a jmb- 

lic sale, ami su/j hasta raitrv^ to be publicly sold. 'J he day, 

•'mctinies the hour, and the leriiis of tliev.nuction, used to be 
.’i<l\ertised, either, liy a roiiimon crier,*' or in writing.*^ Hence 
itihuld is put for the auction itself;*® Uduhim pn crihere^ for 
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amtionem constituere ; proscribtre domwn x.fundum^ to advertise 
for sale.* And those ^vhose ^oods were thus advertised, were 
said and iilso llio goods, bona suspensa ; be<!ause the 
advertisement ^ w;is ndixed to a pillar ** in some public place.^ 
So tabulas auctioiutrias proferre v. /abuhwt, to publish,*' ad tabu- 
lam adesse, to be present at the sale.^ 'I'hus also sub titxdum 
nosttos misit avara lareSy i. e. domum, forced me to expose my 
house to sAle.^ 

It behoved the auction to be made in public,*' and there were , 
courts in the forum where auctions were made,*" to which Juvc- 1 
iial is thought to allude, Sat. vii. 7. A money* broker ** was also ; 
present, who marked down what was bidden, and to whom the | 
purchaser either paid down the price, or gave security for it.*- ; 
The sale was someiimes deferred.** : 

The seller was called Ai:t:Ton, and was said vemUre auction 
nem,** in the same manner as a general, when he sold the whole ; 
plunder of a city, was said tundere sectioiwui.^^ The right of 
property convened to the purchaser was called auctoritas ; and 
if that right was not complete, he w;is said a malo auctorv ( mere, 
to buy from a person who had not a right U} sell.*** 

5. AnJUDiCATfo, which pr<»j»erly took pla<*e only in three 
cases; in Jamdia bf rciscimdu, \e\ enio ciuudo^ e. /tarred itatr \ 
dividendUy in divitling an inheritance among co-heirs,*^ in vom- | 
muni dividendt), in tlivi<ling a joint stock among partners,**' u 
finihus retjundisy in* settling boundaries among ncighljours,' 
wlien the judge determined any thing to any of the heirs, part 
iiers, or neighbours, of v\hich they got immediate pn»periv 
but ai'biters were commonly appointed in settling bounds.- 
iSoiuetiines, however, things were stiid to be adjudged -* to v 
person, which he obtained by the sentence of a judge from an\ 
cause wliatever. 

(). 1)' NAiio. Donations .wbicli v^ere made for smue cause 
W'ere called mcnkh v ; as from a client or freediuaii to bis patron 
on occasion of a birlli or iiiarriage.“' ‘lliose lliiiigs which wen 
given without any obligation, were called dona ; but these word* 
are often <.*onfouiided. • * ^ . 

At tirst presents were but rarely given among (he lloiiiaiis: 
but afterwards, uporvtbe increase of luxury, die^ became very 
frequent and costly. ( lieiUs and frecdmvn*^nt presents l« 
ihefr patrons,^* slaves to tlieir masters, c itizens to the cuiiperor' 
and magistrates, friends ami relations to onc^ another, and tluil 
on various ogc asiuns ; particularly on the ivahuuls of .lanuary 
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called sTREN^ ; at the feasts of Saturn^ and at publit; entertain- 
ments, APOPHORBTA ; to ^ucsts, XENIA ; Oil bii*tli-days, at mar- 
riages, &c.‘ 

'i'liose things ^\hich were acquired by any of the above men- 
tioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption,'^ or by law, as 
a legacy, &c. were said to be in dominio guiiii tario, i. e. justo 
i t legitimo : other things uere said to be in konis, and the pro- 
prietors of them were called ponitauii, whose right was not so 
good as that of the domini yuiitiTARij, qni optimo jure possidere 
dictihaiitur^ who were secure against lawsuits, liut Justinian 
aboHslied these distinctions. When a person had the use and 
enjoyment of a tiling, but not the power or property of alienat- 
ing, it was called i!Suskrit(;tl’s, eitlier in one word,'* or in two,* 
and the person kki ctuarius, or usufruciuarius, 

f>. HIUHT OK TESTAMENT AM) INHEIllTANCK. 

iSoNK but Homan citizens ^ tunihl in.ake a will, or be witnesses 
to a testament, or inherit any thing by tesUiment.*' 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the (’oniitia (.’uriata, 
which were in that case properly called i’uldia.' 

'fhe testtinieiit of a soldier just about to engage, w;is said to 
be made in phoc in( rr, when in the iviinp, while he was girding 
himself, or preparing for battle, in presence* of bis felfow-sol- 
diers, without writing, he named his heir.'" So in procinctu 
cnrtnijia facta ^ written by (Hid at 'lomi, wliere he was in con- 
tinual danger < f an attack from the 

Hut the usual iiietbod of making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted, was pmi a s kt i.iBuvM,or perfumilics 
if/i/jfifjtieai, as it was called; wherein before five witnesses, a 
awil’ au autestatus, the testator, by an imaginary sale, 
f ‘ -posed of lii.s faiuily and fi>rtunes to one who was called 
l AMiiai: KMPTon, wlio was* not the heir, as some have thought,*® 
!>ul only iidiiiiUrd.for t!|<* s;ike of form," that the testator might 
seem to ii.De alienated Jiis etfei U in his Jitelime, 'I his art was 
called KAMiM.K M ANCiPATio vihich bein^’ Jiiiished in due foriu, 
the testator, hohling the testament in his hand, said, hic, in in 

tis lAlilJias ( KUiSVK Sl'KlPTA lUNT, Il'A 1)0, ITA LKUO, ITA TESTOR, 
iTApi L VOS, OoPMTES, .TESTIMONIUM rU.l-KITof^E. I JlOIl Vvllicll, flS 

was usual in li.»eVni»es, he gently touched the tip f the ears of 
the witnesses;*- this a<t was called nom uivtio testamenti.** 
ilrnri) nfi/ici/j)fnc /ta:r( efr///, for riomniart , fti riDcrHy or jactre." 
Hut sometimes this word siirnifes to naim* oner’s fieir rica voce, 
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without W'riting ; as Horace just before liis death is said to have 
named Augustus. For the above nieiitioiicd formalities were 
not al\>ays observed, especially in later times. It was reckoned 
siifHciciit if one subscribed his will, or even named his heir 
viva voce, before seven witnesses. Somethintif similar to this 
seems to have previiiled anciently,* whence an edict about that 
matter is jjallod by ('i<;ero, vhtus el tuanslaticium, as being 
usual.^ 

Sometimes tlie testator wrote his will wholly with his own 
hand, in wliitdt case it was called luilonrnpfium. ^Sometimes it 
was written by a friend or by others.^ '1 bus the testament of 
Augustus was partly written by himself, and partly by two of 
liis freedmeii.’* Lawyers were usually employed in writing or 
drawing up wills.’ Hut it was ordained uinler ('laudius or 
Nero, tliat the writer of another’s testament (called by lawyers 
testamentnrtuHy) should not mark down any legacy for himself.** 
When a testament was written by another, the testator wrote 
below, that he had dictated and read it over.' 'restaments were 
usually written on tables covered o\er witli wav, because in them 
a person could ir.ost easily erase what he wished to alter.® Hence 
CKR.n is put t\)r tabula cnattB or tububv t( stfimnitiJ* Frima 
CERA, for primfi pars (abala*, the first part of tlw^ will,*** and ckra 
EVTRKMA. or ifua, for the last part.** fhit tt stameists were called 
TABUL.c, although writt(‘n on paper or parchment.*- 

Testaments were always sul.si-rihml l)\ tln‘ testator, and 
usually by the witnesses, and sealed with llicir seuls or rings,*** 
and also with the seals of others.** 'I hey were likewise tieil 
with a thread, llein^e urc uva subjiftn rf/ivicta tst fjemma 
tabella mendacan /inis i •iposuissr notevn^ nor is my ring, i. e. 
nor am I convicted of having atlived a false mark, or seal, to 
the thread un a forged dceil or will.*^ It was ordained that the 
thread should be thri( e <lra\Tn ihrough hoh‘.s, ami sealed. **’ 

The testator inight uiiseai *' his will, if he wished to alter or 
revise it.*'* ‘sometimes he *d It alto_^ rr; someinnes 

he only erased*'^ one or t\\o names. . Testaments, like all <ithcr 
civil deeds, were alwaA s wrilteti in l.atiii. A legacy expressed 
in fireek was not valid.-' T here used to ho .se\eral copi^'s of 
the same testament. * T luis T iherius made.two copies of his will, 
the one written by liiinself. and the tUlier by *0110 of his frecd- 
lueii.^* TVstanients were deposited, eilliea* privately in tin* 
Imnds of a frieinl, or in a temple with llu; keepiw of it.-* Tlni^ 
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Julius Ceesar is said to liave intrusted his testament to the eldest 
of the vestal virgins.^ 

In the first part of a will, the heir or heirs were written thus : 
titius mi hi h/ivui^ esto, sft V. eril ; or thu8,TiTiuM h/rkkdkm essk 
JUBKO, vel voh ; also, iKBredem facio, scriho^ instiluo. If there 
were several heirs, their difiereiit portions were marked. If a 
person had no children of his own, he assumed others, not only 
to inherit liis fortune, but also to bear his iiaiiie/^ as Jhlius Cassar 
did Augustus.^ 

If tlie heir or heirs who were first appointed"* did not choosp 
to accept,^ or died under the age of puberty, others were siib- 
stituteil in tlieir room, called h/krrdks skcundi.^ 

A corporate city " could neither inherit an estate, nor receive 
a legacy,® but this was afterwards changed. 

A man might disinherit'* his own children, one or all of them, 
and appoint what ftther persons he pleased to be his heirs ; thus, 
TITIUS KiLius MKus KXH.KUKs KSTo.*'* Sometimes the cause** was 
added.*^ A testament of this kind was called inofkiciosum, and 
when the children raised an action for rescinding it, it was said 
to be doiie^^er ijnerflarn iNOFFiriosi. 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust to a friend on 
certain conditions, particularly (hat he should give it up** to 
some person or persons. Whatever was left in this manner, 
whether the whole estate, or any one thing, ns*a farm, &c. ur.s 
called KiDKicoMMissrw, a trust; and a peVson to whom it was 
thus left, was called hvuks nuut ukits, who might either ho a 
citi/cn or a foreigner.* ’ A testament of this kind was expressed 
ill the form of re<jue>t or entreaty ;*'" thus, kuoo, phto, volo, 
MANDo, FiuKi fu ii cuMMiTTo ;** aiul iiot hy wtvy of coinmaiul,'® as 
all testanients were, and might he written in any language. 

In the last part ot the will,** tutors were appointed for one's 
clilldren, iunl legacies*'"'* Left to legtjtees *■* all in direct and com* 
nianding- words: tiuis, tctou ksto, \el tctouks scnto : tutorkm 
V. -Ks Audlii their protection the testator recommended 

his children.'* • 

Legacies were left in four difierent ways, which l:iwyei*8 have 
distinguished hy the following names. — 1. Vvr vixoicationkm ; 
thus, DO, i,Koo ; also, cvpito, sumito, V. HAIV^To.'* This form waa 
80 called from tlu; juolle <»f claiming pro^»ert\.'’ — '2. Per damnx- 

TioM.M : thus, H \ uKs MKcs, DAMN \s k.sio vS^c. Let my heii 

' , 
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be bound, &c and so in the plural, damnas sunto. lly this 
form the testator was said dmtmare hcertdcin^ to bind his heir. 
Hence damnare aliquem vviis^ civitas damnata voti^ bound to 
perforin.^ But it was otherwise expressed thus, h.i:bks mkus 

OATO, FACITO ; H.KREDKM MKUM DARE JUBRO. .‘b JSlNENDf 17iodo ; 

thus, H.KRES MKUS SINITO, Vol DAMNAS KSTO SINKUK LUCIUM TITIUM i 

SUMERE ILLAM REM, V. SlBI HABERE. 4‘. Per PR.^iCEPTION EM ; tllUS, 

L. TITIUS IlCaM REM PU-IXIPITO, E MEDIO, Vcl K MEDIA H.liUEDlTATK 

8UMITO, siBiQUE HARETO, vcl pi TV.CAjmit ^ &(*. wlieii Riiy tliiiiiv was 
Ifift to any person, which he was to get before tlie iiilieritaiiee 
was divided, or when any thing particular was left to any ono 
of the co-heirs besides his own share.^ Hence pri cipeuk, to 
receive in preference to others ; and pr.eckptio, a certain legacy 
to be paid out of tlic first part of the ftuauiie of the deceased,’ 
as certain creditors had a privilege to be preferred to others.** 

W hen additions were mtide to a will, they were called codi- 
ciLia. They w'ere expressed in the form of a h‘lter addressed 
to the heirs, sometiiues also to trustees.' It behoved them how- 
ever to be continued by the testaiiierit.*^ 

After the death of the testator, his will was opened,'’ in pre- 
sence of the witnesses who liail sealed it,’" or a majority of 
them.^^ And if they were absmit or dead, a copy of the will 
was taken in presence of otlier respet table persons, and the 
authentic testament was laid up in the public archives, tlial if 
the copy were lo^st, another might he laUen from it.'' Horace 
ridicules a miser who ordered Ins heirs to inscribe on bis tomb 
the sum he left.'^ 

It w.'is esteemed hoiionrab'c to be iiauicd in llm test unent ol' 
a friend or relation, and coiiaidered ;is a m irk of dlsre^pect to 
be passed over." 

It was nsimlly required by flic tesUuuent, tliat the heir should 
enter upon the inheritance vvithin a certain time, in or ItMi 
days at mo.>t.'^ 'I'his fict was called HiiiEun ATis ciiKiio,'" ami 
was performed before witnevses in lluse words; i.um me mi viis 

H.I BKDKM iSsTITUfXUT, KAM H KIIEJ>ITA'iI:M ( KUNO VOKOvjl K. AflCl* 

saying whicli,*' the besr was .said h-uikuitatem adjssk. Jhit 
when this formality was not required, one hei:,ime heir by 
acting tts sueb,'" although he might, if he chose, also observe tlie 
solemn form. 

If the father or grandfather succeeded, they were called /frr- 
redes Ar»i:KNDKXTKs ; if, as was natural, the Cliildren or grand- 
children, DK>^ F.NDENTKs ; if brothers or .sisters, roM.\TKB vuks. 
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If any one died without making a his goods devolved 
on his nearest relations ; first to his chilih’en, failing them, to 
his nearest relations by the father’s siile,^ and falling them, to 
those of the same gens.'* At Nice, the community claimed the 
estate of every citizen who died intestate.^ 

T\\e inheritance was coininoiily divided into twelve parts, 
called itncire. 'I'ho whole was called as. Hence ha’^es ex asse, 
heir to one’s whole fortune ; henres ex seniisse, ex trientCj do- 
drante^ &c. to the half, third, three fourths, &c. 

'I'he uNciA was also divided into parts; the half skmuncia, the 
third DUKLLA, or bince scxtidee , the iourth sk ilicum, v. -i/.?, the 

sixth SKXTULA.'’ 


7. RIGHT OK TUTELAGE OR WARDSHIP. 

Ant father of a family might leave whom he pleased as guar- 
dians to his children.’ Hut if he died intestate, this charge 
devolved by Law on the nearest relation by the father's side. 
Hence it wiis called tutkla lkgitima. This law is generally 
l)lamed, as in later times it gave occasion to many frauds in 
jH’ejudice of wards.^ 

\\'hen there was no guardian hy testanuMil, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women hy the 
pnetor, and the majority of tl»e tribunes of the people, hy the 
Atiliaii law, made A. I 14.‘j. Hot thiit law was afterwards 
changed. 

Among the ancient Homans, women could not transact any 
private business of importance, without the coinmrrence of their 
parents, husb.ands, or guardians and a husband at bis death 
luigfu appoint a guardian to his wife, as U> Ins daughter, or 
leave her the choice of her own guardians.^ ^ \\ omen, however, 

w:eiii S(»metimes to have acted as guardians.’^ 

If any guardian did not tliscliarge his duty properly, or de- 
frauded his pupil,, there was an action against hiiii.^' 

I ndor the empenu’s,’ guardians were obliged to give secu- 
rity ’ ■ for their proper conduct.*^ A signal rtistain e of punish- 
ment indicted on a pertidious giuv'diaii iS recorded, .>uet. < Gilb. 9. 

II. PUHLIC IlKIHTS OF ROMAK CITI/.KNS. 

Thfsk were jus cciisnSy jitilitiiTy trihuturhiu^ honorttm^ 

ct sacrurunt, 

1. Jus i KNsvs. ihc right of being eiu oiled irt the censor's 
hooks. This will be lreat«*d »>r in cuodier place. 
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IL Jus militia;. The right of serving in the army. At first 
none but citizens were enlisted, and not even those of the lowest 
class. But in aftertimes this was altered ; and under the empe- 
rors soldiers were taken, not only from Italy and the provinces, 
but also at last from barbarous nations.' 

III. Jus TRiBUTORUM. Tributum properly was money publicly 
imposed oit.the people, which was exacted from cacli individual 
through the tribes in proportion to the valuation of his estate.^ 
Money publicly exacted on any other account, or in any other 
manner, was called vkctiqal.^ But these words are not always 
distinguished. 

There were three kinds of tribute ; one imposed equally on 
each person/ wiiicli took place under the first kings / another 
according to the valuation of their estate and a third which 
was extraordinary, and demanded only in crises of necessity, 
and therefore depending on no rule.^ It was in many instances 
also voluntary,® and an account of it was taken, that when the 
treasury was again enriched, it might be repaid, as was done 
after the second Punic war.® 

After the expulsion of the kings, the poor were for some 
time freed from the burden of taxes, until the year 31!), when 
the senate decreed, that pay should be given from the treasury 
to the common people in the army, who had hithert(» served at 
their own expense; whereupon all were forced to conlrihuto 
annually according to their tdrtiine for tl»e pay of tlie soldiers.'*^ 

In the year of the city 5S<», annual tributes were remitted, on 
account of the immense sums brou«!it into the treasury by K 
Paulas iltlmilius, after the defeat of Perseus,*’ and this iiuimiiiiiy 
firom taxes conlitiued, ac< irdiiig to I’lutarch, t(» the con- 

sulship of llirtius and Pansa. 

Ike otlier taxes *''■ were of three kinds, dtcuiiitp, 

and sc’f ptura. 

1 - PoRTORiUM was money paid at the port, for goods imported 
and exported, the collectors of whicii were called eoKTi roRKs: 
or for (rarrying g()l)ds o\er, a bridge, where every carriage* paid 
a certain sum to the exacter of (he toll.'^ '1 he port<n i(i 
remitted A. 17. the year in which l*oiii]»ey triumphed «)vcr 
Mithridales,*' hut w ert? alterwards imp(».sed on foreign merrhau- 
dise by (7a*sar.* ' 

2. Dkc'cmk, tithes, were the tenth part of corn, and the liftli 
p»art of other fruits, which were exacted from those wlio tilled 
the puldic l;ftids, either in Italy or wiilumt it Those who 
farmed the tithes were called nw I 'kMM, and 4'.stremed tlio most 
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honourable of the publicans or farmers general, as agriculture 
was esteemed the most honourable way. of making a fortune 
among the Homans.^ 'Die ground from which tithes were paid 
wjis also .called dkcumanus.^ But these iands were all sold or 
distributed among the citizens at different tiroes, and the land 
of Capua the last, by Csesar.^ 

3. Schiptura Avas the tax paid from public pastures and 
woods; so called, because those who wished to feed their cattle 
there, subscribed their names before the farmer of them,^ and 
paid a certain sum for each beast as was likewise done in aH 
tlie titho lands/’ 

All those taxes were let publicly by the censors at Rome.’ 
'Diose who fanned tlnmi were <;alled publicani or mancipes.® 
'They also gave securities to the people,'” and had partners who 
shared the profit and loss with them." 

'I'here was long a tax upon salt In the second year after 
the cxpidsion of 'farqniii, it was ordained that salt should not 
1)0 sold by private persons, but should be furnished at a lower 
rate by the public.* * A new tax was imposed on salt in the 
s«m;oiuI Tunic war, at the suggestion of the censors (.'laudius 
Nero and tivius, chiotly the latter; who hence got the surname 
of Saliiiator.'^ But this tax was also dropped, although it is 
iiiM’ertain at what time. 

1 liere was another tax which continued longer, called vicr- 
S1MA, i. 0. the twentieth pail of the value of any slave who was 
freed.** Jt was iiiijiosed by a law of the people assembled by 
tribes, and confirmed by the senate. What was singular, the 
law was passed in ilie canip.*^ 'Ihe money raised from this 
lax *” iimmI to be kept for the last exigencies of the state.*’ 

Various oHier taxes were iinenlcd by the emperors; as the 
..iindr ‘dib part <»!" ibin«s to be s»>ld,* ' the twenty-filth of slaves,'* 
:md tl e iwenlicih of illb^^ilance^, *' by Augustus,'* a tax on eat- 
by ( alinuja,^* and e\en on urine, by Vespasian.'* 

1 ^ . .li s serntAou, the right of \oting in the difl'crent assem- 
blies ( f tMt‘ people. • 

V. I’.'s misoucM, the right of beiriiig public ofliecs in the 
stale. I hesc were <*ilher p.iesllioods or magistracies,''’ whidiat 
first wer»» coiifcrreil only on patricians, bift afterwards were all, 
eveept a few, shared with the pJehoians. 

V 1 . Jj s SA( Koiu M. S'lcrcd riles wore ci:<:hep public or pri 
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▼ate. The public were those performed at the public expense : 
the private were those which every one privately observed at 
home. The vestal virgins preserved the public hcarih of tlie 
city ; the curioncs witli their vuriales kept the hearths of the 
thirty curiae; the priests of each village kept the tires of each 
village.^ And because upon the public establishiucnt of (Chris- 
tianity in the empire, uhen, by the decrees of (,'onstaiitine and 
his sons, the profane worship of the gods was prohibited in 
cities, and their temples shut, those who were attached to the 
did superstition fled to the country, and secretly performed 
their former sacred rites in the villages ; hence pvc. vns came to 
be used for heathens/^ or for those who were not ( hristi/ms ; 
as anciently among the Konians those were called i’accxm who 
were not soldiers.^ 'i’hus, pagani et montani, arc called jMcs 
urhana by Cicero, be<xiuse they were ranked among the city 
tribes, although they lived in the villages aiul mountains.^ 

Each gens had certain sacred rites peculiar t(» itself/' wliicli 
they did not intermit even in the heat of a war.*' h'very fuller 
of a family had his own houseliold-goils, whom he worsliipped 
privately at home. 

Those who came from the free towns, and st illed at Home, 
retained their municipal sacred rites, and the colonies raainod 
the sacred rites .of iho Homan people. 

No new or foreign <g*od.s could l)(* adopted by ihe H'omans, un- 
less by public aulliority. 'Thus Kscnlapins was piiMicK sent 
for from Kpidaurus, and ('yindc* from {’hi-\ gia.' Hem e, if any 
one had introduced foreign rit<'s of himself, they weia* publicly 
condemned by the senate,’ I’nt umh*!* the emperors, all the 
superstition of foreign nations Hocked to Home : as (he sacred 
rites of Isis, Scrapis, ami Aimhis from l g>pt, <S:c. 

These were tlm pri\;ite and public rights’ of iumian ciiizei.s. 
It was a maxim among the *ltomaiis, 'that no oia; <'(mld he a 
citizen of Home, who sutfered Iiimscif to he ma-lo a ciii/en of 
any other city ; ' >vhich was not t!.e <*ase in I reM-e H ' and no 
one could lose the irecdoiu of the <'ity against his wiii.‘^ If tlie 
rights of a citizen were bikeii dVoni any one, either hy way of 
punishment, or for any other c,iuise, some ticlion alwa\s look 
place. Thus, when dlizens were baiuslieil, they (li<l not expel 
them by forex*, hut their gotuls were coidiscated. and themselves 
were forbidilen the um? of tire and water, w.hicli obligecl them 
to repair to some foreign plac«?. AuiiiistiiN added to this form * f 
banishment Ahat was called iJKPiin.vTio, whereby the cen- 
demned, being deprived of llieii* rights ainl rortune>, were cen- 
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^ voyed to a certain place, witliout leaving* it to their own choice 
to 1^0 where they pleased. 

When any one was sent away to any place, without being de- 
prived of his riglUs and fortunes, it was called rklkgatio.^ 

JSo capiives in war did not pr<»perly lose the riglits of citizens. 
Those rights were oidy suspended, and might he recovered, as 
it was called, jure, postfirninii, by the right of restoration or 
return.'* * 

In like manner, if any foreigner who had got the freedom of 
lloine rclurned to his native city, and again became a citizen o{ 
it, he <*eased to he a Koiiiaii citizen.^ 'I'liis was called postlimi- 
liinm, with regard to his own country, and rejertio civitatis with 
regard tf» Home. 

Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, was called 
niMiNUTio ( APins . librrtutU vwninutum* lienee capitis mi- 
lior^ sc. rat tone ved respectu^ or enpite diminntus^ lessened in his 
state, or degraded from the rank of a citizen.^ I he loss of 
liberty, which included the loss of the city, and of one’s family, 
was called ilimiuutio capitis maxima ; banishment, diminutio 
media ; any change of family, 7uinvnfiJ‘ 


JUS kATII. 


Thk jrs c\Tii or next to the jas civitntis. La- 

tium ancientK ^ v r*N l»ouiu!ed by the rivers diber, Anio, Ufens, 
and tiic 'ruscan sea. It contained the Albans, Hiitnli, and 
K<|ui, It was afterwards extended'’ to tbe river lAris, and 
compreliended tbe Osci, Ausoites, and Volsci.^“ The inhabi- 
tants of Lalimn were called latini socn, nomf.n* latincm, kt so( ii 
?.A \i ^o:lIlMN, ^c. ,^ocii vt Lafinum //w//rw, means the Italians 
ai:d I.aliiis, 

rile jcs UAiii was inferior to the’JwA' r/z Ha/Zv, and s\i}>erior to 
tbo /z/,v lnHrum. ’Hnt the precise ditlcrence is not asi’ertained. 

riic Latins used their own laws, and were pot subject to the 
(‘<1l« ts of trie Homan pr.'ctor. '1 licy iverc permitted to adopt 
^ lie of the H»>man laws, if tl eV chose it, and tlien they were 
< illed I’oeru n;Nin. If any state did not choose it, it was said 
VI LKoi, V, dc ca irt/t kcndi's kikiu nom.k, i*e. auctor, subscriptor 
c.vac, V. earn prahani ct reviperej^^ ^ 

i'he Latins were not enrolled at !L>mc, hut in their own 
cities.’^ 'I’hey might he callotl to ILmie to give their votes 
about any thing, but then they were lud include*! in a certain 
tribe, and used to cast lots t«> know in what tribe tliey should 

1 Thus Ov. Tiiit. ii. > « «. *JjJ. Hj. N.*!!. nuti«. V» J.itliutii 
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TOte;* and when the consuls chose, they ordered tliem by €*1 de- 
cree of the senate to leave the city, whicli, however, rarely hap- 
pened.® 

8uch Latins as had borne a civil office in their own state be- 
came citizens of itoiiie;'^ but could not enjoy honours botbroilio 
hx Julia was niade,^ by whicli law the rij^ht of voting; and of 
enjoying honours was granted to those who had continued faith- 
ful to Komb' in the J^ocial war, A. IJ. GG3 ; which the Latins had 
done. The distinction, however, betwixt the jus Lntii and the 
jjjts civitatis^ and the same mode of acquiring the full right of 
citizenship, was still retained.^ 

The Latins at tirst were not allowed the use of anus for their 
own defence, without the order of the people but afterwards 
they served as allies in the Homan army, and indeed constituted 
the principal part of its strength. 'I'liey sometimes furnished 
two tliirds of the CRvalry, and also of the infantry.' Ihit they 
were not embodied in the legions, and ^vere treated with more 
severity than Homan citizens, being punished witii stripes, from 
which citizens were exempted by the i^ortiaii law.^ 

The Latins had certain sacred rites in (‘.omiuon with Homan 
citizens; as the sacred rites of Diana at Home, (instituted by 
Servius Tullius,^ in imitation of the Amphictyones at Delphi, 
and of the Greci,an stales in Asia in the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and tlie Latin holy-days kept with great solemnity 
on the Alban mounthiii; tirst for one day, the ’Jith of April, 
and afterwards for several days. The Hom.ius always presidml 
at the sacrifices.'^ liesidcs these, the Latins had (‘ertain saiTcd 
riles, and deities peculiar to themselves, which they worship- 
ped; as Feronia at 'i'erracina, .liipiter at i,anuviutii.'' 

They had also solemn assemblies in the grote of I Vrentina,'^ 
which appear in ancient times to have been employed for po- 
litical as well as religious pnrpo>es. hroni (hi> rouvention ail 
those were excluded who did not enjoy they^/A Latii. 

• JUS ITAI4CUM.. 

All the country between the 'fusi^an and lladrintic sens, to the 
rivers Hubicon and •Mjicni, except Latiuiii, was called Italy. 
'^Tlie states of Italy, being subdued by the* Homans in <lif}breiil 
wars, were received into alliance on ditVerent conditions. In 
many respects they were in the same state with the Latins. 
They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, an<l were not. 
subject to the Roman pra*tor. '1 hoy were taxed ** in tiieir own 
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cities, aiul furnished a certain number of soldiers according^ to 
treaty. But they had no access to the freedom of Koine, and 
no partiiapation of vsacred rites. 

After the second Ihniic war, several of the Italian states, for 
having revolted to Hannibal, were reduced to a harder condition 
by the dictator J^ulpicius (ialba, A. U. 550 ; especially the Bru- 
tii, ricentini, and liucani, who were no longer treated os allies, 
and did not furnish soldiers, but ]>ublic slaves.^ Ca*pua, which 
a little before had been taken, lost its public buildings and ter- 
ritory.- But after a long and violent slvug^^le in the Social, on 
3larsic war, all the Italians o!)tained the right of voting and of 
en joying honours by the Julian find other laws. Sulla abridged 
these privileges to tliose who had favoured the opposite party ; 
]>ut this was of short continuance.^ Augustus made various 
ehangos. He ordered the votes of the Italians to he taken at 
home, and sent to Home on the day of the cornitia.^ He also 
granted them an eX('mption from furnishing soldiers.* 

The distiiwtion of the jf/s ijtitii and Italicum ^ however, still 
eontinue<l, ami these riglits were granted to various cities and 
slates out of Italy.'^ lii e(»nse<|uenee of which, farms in those 
places were said to be in solo malico, as well as those in Italy, 
ami w<‘rc <‘alled Pin dia ( knsc'i ( knsknoo," and said to be in cor - 
jun't; vvnsuff^ i. e. to <!onstitnte part of that ostat/', according to the 
valuation of which in the rens(»r\s books every one paid taxes.^ 

PROVINCKS. 

'fHosK c,oniUrics were called provinces, which the Roman peo- 
ple, having <*onquercd by arms, or reduced any other way under 
tiieir power, subjei'led to be governed by magistrates sent from 
Boim*.' The senate having received letters concerning the re- 
duction of any country, coikshIumI what laws they thought pro|>er 
should bo ]ires< ribe<I to I lie conquered, and sent coniiuoriiy ten 
amba>sadors, with wIiom; concnn*ence, the general who had 
gained the coiupiest might settle every thing.*" 

I licso laws were called the form cy Jhrmul a of the province. 
Whatever the genera), with the advice of the ten ambassadors, 
determined, used to he pronouin^ed piiblioiy by him before an 
assembly, after sileiu’c was made by a herald.^' tleiice, in fur- 
niidom sociorvvi rt ferri^ to be enrolled amopg.^' Vrbem for- 
mti!(B sui juris fact rc^ie hohl in depende: <e or snhjection.^^ In 
(intiqui fortnulam juris rrsfifui^ to be brought into their former 
state of dependence on, &c.^' 
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The first country uhich the Romans reduced into the form of 
a province^ was ISicily.^ 

The condition of all the provinces was not the same, nor of 
all Uie cities in the same province, hut diftereiit accordinjv to 
their merits towards the Roman people; as they had either 
spontaneously surrendered, or made a loni^ and obstinate resis- 
tance. Some were allowed the use of their own laws, and to 
choose then' own magistrates ; others were not. Some also were 
deprived of part of their territory. 

• Into each province was sent a Roman governor (ini.rsKs),- to 
command the troops in it, and to administer justice ; togftlicr 
with a qmestor, to take care of the public money and taxes, and 
to keep an account Of what nas i*eceived and expeiuletl in the 
province. I'lie provinces were grievously oppressed with taxes. 
The Romans imposed on the vanquished, either an annual tri- 
bute, which Wits called census capitis, or deprived them of part 
of their grounds; and either sent planters thither from the city, 
or restored them to the vaiiquislied, on condition that they 
should give a certain part of the produce to the i’epubli<\ whit;h 
was called census soli.'^ The former, i. e. those who paid their 
taxes in money, w'ere called stipkndi \rii, or trifmtariiy as Gallia 
comeda? The latter, vei. tic auks ; who are tliought to liave hoeii 
in a better condition than the former. Rut these worils are 
sometimes confounded. 

The sum which the iiomans annually received from the sti- 
pendiary states was alw.ays the same; hut the revenues of the 
depended on the iiiicertaiii produce of the tithes, of 
the taxes on the public pastures,^ and on goods iinporttd and 
exported.® t>oinetimes instead <*f the tenth part, if tfie proxim e 
was less fertile, the twentieth only was exacted; as Jroni the 
Spaniards.^ Sometimes in cases of necessity, an mhliiiur.al 
tenth part was exacted aboxe what way due ; hut then money 
paid for it to the husbandmen whence it w;ts called f'nnnndum 
emptwiiy also d cumaimm, or impi ratutn.'^ 

Ascoiiiiis in hi:^commeiitary on C.icero,*" mentions three kinds 
of payment made hy life pro\ Uncials ; the regular or usual ta\,, 
a voluntary contribution or benevolence, uinl an extraordinary 
exaction or demand. i* 

Under tlie enip(?rm's a rule was made 'oiit,.called canon kku- 
MR.NTARn;s, ill which \»as comprised what corn each provinc'! 
ougl’t yearly to furnish. 'J'he corn thus received was laid u*> 
in pnidic groAiaries, botii at Home and in the provinces, wliein <' 
it was given mil by th(..se who had the care of proxUions, to ll. ' 
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people and soldiers. Besides a certain sum paid for the public 
pastures, the people of the provinces were oblij^ed to furnish a 
certain number of cattle from their flocks,^ And besides the 
tax paid at the port, as in Sicily, in Asia, and in Britain, they 
also paid*n tax for journeys especially for carry in jr a corpse, 
which could not be transported from one place to another with- 
out tile permission of the high priest or of the emperor. But 
this tiix was abolished. There was also a Uix on iron, silver, 
and gold ininos, as in Spain ; on marble in Africa ; on various 
mines in Macedonia, lllyriciim, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia^ 
and also on salt pits, as in Macedonia.^ 


MUNICIPIA, COLONIiE, ET PUASFECTUR^. 


Mu NIC I PI A were foreign tow'iis which obtained the right of Ro- 
man citizens. Of these there were different kinds. iSome pos- 
sessed all the rights of Homan citizens, except siitdi as could not 
be enjoyed without residing at Rome. Others enjoyed the 
right of serving in the Roman legion,^ but had not the right of 
voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Municipia used their own law’s and customs, which were 
called LKoEs municipai.es; nor were they obliged to receive the 
Roman laws unless they chose it.^ And some chose to remain 
as confederate states/' rather than become Roman citizens ; as 
the people of ileracleaaml Naples.' 

There were anciently no sucii free towns except in Italy, but 
afterwards wc lind them also in the provinces. Thus Rliny 
mentions eight in Ihetica, and thirteen in hither Spain.^ 

1-OLONiKs were cities or lands which Roman citizens were sent 
to inhabit. 'J’liey were transplanted commonly by three cxira- 
missioiiers,'* soinetinies by live, ten, or more. Twenty were ap- 
pointed to settle the c*oloi1y at ('apmi, by the Julian law.^^' The 
people determined in w hat iiiaiiiier the lands were to be divided, 
and to whom.- The new colony marched to their destined place 
in the form of an army, with etdours. living.^* The lands were 
marked round with a plough, and his own portion assigned to 
every one.*" All wlfn li was done after taking the auspices, and 
offering sact ifices.*-* , * 

When a city was to he built, the foundci. dressed in a Gabi- 
nian garb,*^ (i. e. i\ith his tofja tuckeil np, .ind the hippet of it 
thrown back oier the left shoulder, ami hrou;:;lit round under 
llic right arm to the breast, s<» lliat i; girded him, ?ind made the 
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toffa shorter «aud closer,) yoking a cow and <*i bull to the plough, 
the coulter whereof was of brass, marked out by a deep furrow 
the whole compass of the cily ; and these two animals, with other 
victims, were sacriliced on the altars. All the people or plant- 
ers followed, and turned inwards the clods cut by the plough. 
Where they wanted a gate to be, they took up the plough and 
left a space. Hence porta, a gate.* And tow ns are said to have 
been called urbics from being surrounded by the plough.“ The 
form of founding cities among the Greeks is described by I’au- 
«anias, v, :27, wiu> says that the first city built was Lycosura in 
Arcadia, viii. 3"^. 

When a city was solemnly destroyed, the plough was also 
drawn along** where the walls had stood.^ We read in the sa* 
cred writings of salt being sown on the ground where cities had 
stootl.^ The walls of cities were looked upon by the ancients 
as sacred, hut nut the gates.® The gates, however, were reck- 
oned iniiolable.^ 

A space of ground was left free from buildings both within 
and without the walls, whiih was cilled roMo.iuuM,® and was 
likewise held sacrtMl.'* Sometimes put only for the open spat^e 
without the walls.** Wlien the <*ily was enlarged, the pomoc- 
rium also was extended.** These ceremonies used in building 
cities are said to have l>eon borrowed from the J I etrurians,*- 

It was unlawTul to plant a new c<dony where one had been 
planted before ; * ' but supplies might be sent. The colonies so- 
lemnly kept the anniversiiry of tlieir tirst settlement,** Some 
colonies co«>isted of Homan citi/ens only, some of Latins, and 
others of lUilians.*’ Hence their rights were ditfereiiL >oiiie 
think that the Homan colonies enjoyed all the rights of citizens, 
18 they are often called Homan citizens, ami were once enrolled 
in the censor’s books at Home.*® Hut must are of opinion, that 
the colonies had not the right of \otiHg, nor of bearing otlices 
at Home.*' The rights of Luin colonies were more limited ; 
so that Homan citizens who gave their ifaiues to a. Latin colony, 
sutlered a diininiition of rank.* Ihe ftaliau <!olonies were in 
a still worse coiiditioif. 'Jhe diflerence cousLted ciiietly in 
their different iinmunity from taxes 

Sylhi, to reward his veterans, tirst introduced the custom of 
settling MILITARY coLONiKs, wliicli was iniitate^l by Julius ( fesar, 
Augustus, and others, 'i'o those colonies w hole legions were 
sent, with their odicers, their tribunes, and centurions ; but this 
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custom afterwards fell into disuse.^ For the sake of distinction 
the other colonies were chilled civit.es, plebkle, or togat.k, be- 
cause they consisted of citizens, or, as they were afterwards 
named, p^oani, or privnti, who were opposed to soldiers.^ 

The colonies didered from the free towns in this, that they 
used the laws prescribed them by the Homans, but they had al- 
most the same kind of ma|ristrates. Their two cliief .piagistrates 
were called duumviri, and their senators D^:cuIlIONKs; because, 
as some say, w hen the colony was first planted, every tenth man 
w«as made a senator. The fortune requisite to be chosen a decu* 
riOy under the emperors, was a hundred thousand sestertii.'* 

The senate, or general council of Cirecian cities, under the 
Homan empire, was called BuLpf; its nieinbers, buleut.c ; the 
place where it met at Syracuse, buleuterium ; an assembly of 
the people, kcclksia."* In some cities those who were chosen 
into the senate by their censors, paid a certain sum for their ad- 
mission, and that even altlioiioh chosen contrary to their own 
inclinations. In Biliiynia, they were subjected to regulations 
with respect to the <!lioice of senators, similar to those at Home.® 
An act passed by the senate or people was called tskphisma.^ 
It was there customary, upon a person’s taking the manly robe, 
solemnizing his inan*ia«re, entering upon the otlice of a magi- 
strate, or dedicating any public work, to invite the whole se- 
nate, together wdth a <!onsiileral)Ie part of the commonalty, to 
tlui number of a thousand or more, and to distribute to each of 
the conipany a dole ‘’of one or two denarii, 'fhis as having 
the appearance of an ambitions largess, was disapproved of by 
Trajan.*'* Kach colony had ('ommoniy a patron, who took care 
of their interests at Home.** 

Fb.kfkotuu.e were towns to which priTfects were annually 
s'ut from Home, to administer justice; chosen partly by the 
jicople, and partly hy the pnctor.l- downs were reduced to 
ibis form, which liad been ungrateful to the Homans; as Cala- 
tia, ( ’apua,*** and others, d’hey neitlier enjoved the rights of 
free towns nor of colonies, /ind dilfered little Vrom the form of 
provinces. Their private right <h*poiuleM on the edicts of their 
pradects, and their public right on the Honian senate, who im- 
posetl on them taxes and service in wai^ at pleasure. Some 
preefict ur(Z , however, possessed greater privileges than others. 

JMac^s in the country, or towns where n^arkcis were held, 
and justice ndininistereil, were called kouv: fomm aurelium, 
forum Appii,** forum Conn hi, Julii, i.ir.i'. iS:c. Fhices where 
assemblies were held, and justice administered, were called coN- 
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ciLiABULA.' All other cities ^vhich were neither mmicipia, co- 
ImxiBy nor pT(efcclur<B^ were called Confederate States.® I'hese 
were quite free, unless that they owed the Romans certain 
things, according to treaty. Such was Capua, before it revolted 
to liannibal. Such were also Tarentuiii, Naples, 'I'ibur, and 
Prieneste, 


FOREIGNEHS. 

those who -were not citizens were called by the ancient Ro- 
mans, foreigners (peueguini), wherever they lived, whether in 
the city or elsewhere. Rut after Caracal la granted the freedom 
of the city to all freeborn men in the Roman world, and Justi- 
nian some time after granted it also to freoilmen, the name of 
foreigners fell into disuse; and the inhabitants of the whole 
world were divided into Romans and Rarbarians. The wliolo 
Roman empire itself was called Romania, which name is still 
given to Thrace, as being the last province which was retained 
by the Romans, almost until the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, A. 1). 1 15:i. 

While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was very 
disagreeable. They might, indeed, live in the city, hut they 
enjoyed none of tlio pri\ ilegos of citizens. '1 hey were also sub- 
ject to a particular •jurisdiction, and sometimes were exptdled 
from the city at the pleasure of the magistrates. Thus M. Ju- 
nius Pennus, A. IJ. 027. and C. Papins t'elsus, A. IJ. OSH, both 
tribunes of the people, passed a law, ordering foreigners to leave 
the city. Augustus did tho same. Rut afterwards an immense 
number of foreigners Hocked to Rome from all parts/^ so that 
the greatest part of the common people consisted of them : 
hence Romo is said to he 7nwi<li jtree rtpkfn.^ 

Foreignera were neither permitted lo use the Roman dress, ‘ 
nor had they the right of legal properly, or. of making a will. 
When a foreigner died, his goods were either reduced into the 
treasury, as having no heir,'’ or if he had ntUiched himself" to 
any person, as a patron, that persfui suc<*eeded to his eflects 
JURE APPLiCATioMs, as it w.'is Called.’ 

Rut in process of*time these inconveniences were removed, 
and foreigners were not only advnnceti to the highest hoiiour> 
In the state, but some of them even made emperors. 


A.'^SEMRLIES OF THE PEOFEE. 


An .'vssemhly of the whole Homan people to give their vot<; 
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about any thing’, was called comitia.' When a part of the peo- 
ple only was assembled, it was called concilium ; but these words 
were not always distinguished.^ 

In the Cojniiiay every tiling which came under the power of 
the people Wios transacted ; magistrates were elected, and laws 
passed, particularly concerning the declaration of war, and the 
making of peace. Persons guilty of certain crime^ were also 
tried in the (’omitia.^ ‘Ihe Comitia were always summoned 
by some magistrate, who pre'^ided in tliem, and directed every 
tiling which came before them ; and he was then said, haber» 
COMITIA. When he laid any thing before the people, he was 
said, AOKRK CUM ropuLo.^ As the votes of all the people could 
not he taken together, they were divided into ])arts. 

There were three kinds of (’omitia : the (hiriatOy instituted 
by Homiihis ; the CenturiaUty inslitoted hy Servius Tullius, the 
sixth king of Home; and the TributOy said to liave been first 
introdm^d by the tribunes of the people at the trial of Corio- 
lanus, A. IJ. '2liT 

'file (’omitia Curiata and (’enturiata could not he held with- 
out taking the auspices,*"' nor without the authority of the se- 
nate, but tlie 'frihuta might.*' The days on nhich the Comitia 
could he held were <*alle<l diks (omitim.ks.’ As in the senate, 
so ill the ('omitia, nothing could be <loue hefiire the rising nor 
after the setting of the suu.^ 

'I’lie (.’omitia for creating iiiagi>trates were usually held in 
the C'ampus Martins; hut ior making laws, and for holding 
trials, sometimes also in the forum, and sometimes in the capitoL 

CO.MITIA CUUIATA. 

Is^he Comitia Curiata, the people gave their votes, divided 
into thirty curia* ami what a majority of them, namely six- 
teen, determined, was said to lie the order of the people. At 
first 11101*0 were no other ('omitia hut the (.’uriat^i, and therefore 
every thing of iin[»ortance w'as determined in tlieiii. 

'I’lie (.'omitia ('iiriata were held, fir>t f>y the kings, and after- 
wards hy the consuls and the other greater magistrates; that is, 
they presided at ihciii, and nothing could iTe hroughi before the 
people but by them. 'I’hey met in a part of the ’’oruiu called 
the comitium/ where the pulpit or trihiinal Xood, whence the 
orators used to haiviiigue tlic people. It ms afterwards called 
hostua, beettuso it was adorned with tlic beaks the ships 
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taken from the Antiates, and also Templum, because consecrated 
by the aug^urs ; which was its usual name before the Antiates 
were subdued.^ The Ooiuitium was first covered the year that 
Hannibal came into Italy.^ Afterwards it was adorned witli 
pillars, statues, and paintings. 

Those citizens only had a right to vote at the Comitia Cu- 
riata, who lived in the city, and were included in some curia or 
parish. The curia which voted first was called principium.^ 
After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and T'ributa, 
the Comitia ( 'uriata were more rarely assembled, and that only 
for passing certain laws, and for the creation of the (’iirio Max- 
imus, and of the I'lainines.^ Kach curia seems to have chosen 
its own curio ; called also ynnguter curiae.^ 

A law made by the people divided into curim was called lkx 
cuRiATA. Of these, the chief we read of, were, 

1. The law by which military command^’ was conferred on 
magistrates.' Without this, they were not allowed to meddle 
with military affaii-s,^ to command an army, or carry on war;'"* 
but only had a civil power,^^ or the right of administering jus- 
tice. Hence the Comitia Curiata were said rein mUiianm con^ 
tinere^^ and the people, to give sentence twice,^- concerning 
their magistrates.^' Hut in after times this law seems to have 
been passed only for formas sake, by the sufirage of the thirty 
lictors or serjthaiits, /vho formerly used to summon the curiie, 
and attend on them at the Coinitia.^^ 

% The law* about recalling Cainillus from hanisliment.^^ 

3. That form of adoption (*alled arrogatio^^ was in^e at the 
Comitia Curiata, because no one could <‘liange his state or sacra 
without the order of the people.*' 

. 4. 'festaments were anciently made at these Comitia ; and 
because in tiu:e of pe.icc they were KUiiimoned hy a li^ir 
twice a year for this purpose; hence they were also called cu- 
MiTiA CALAiA, which iiaiiic is likewise sometimes applied to tlu^ 
Comitia Centuriata, because they were assembled by a Cor* 
nicen^ who was also called Claaxicus}^' 

6. What was called or.TKSTVTio sackorum, was also made here : 
as when it was denounced to an heir or legatee that he must 
adopt the sacred rites which followed the iiilieritance.*“* W lienee 
an inheritance without this requisite is ca*lled.hy Plautus hmre- 
diUm sine san i>r^ 
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COMITIA CKNTURIATA AND CENSUS. 

Thk principal ('oinitia were the Centuriata, called also majora^ 
in which. the pcopl43) divided into the centuries of their classes, 
jrave their votes; and what a mtajority of centuries decreed* 
was considered as linally determined;^ 'I'liese Comitia were 
held ac«!ordinfj to the cmsus instituted by iServius Tujlius. 

'fhe CHNsus 3vas a numbcrinp^ of the people, with a valuation 
of their fortunes.'* To ascertain the number of the people, and 
the fortunes of each individual, Servius ordained that all the* 
Homan citizens, both in town and country, should upon oath 
take an estimate of their fortunes,^ and publicly declare that 
estimate to him ; that they should also tell the place of their 
abode, the names of their wives arifi children, and their own 
a«>c and tfiat of their cliildren, and the number of their slaves 
and frcedmen : that if any did otlierwise, their goods should be 
confiscated, and themselves scourged and sold for slaves, as per- 
sons who had deemed themselves unworthy of liberty.^ He 
likewise appointed a festival, called pacianalia, to be held every 
year in each pagtis or village, to iheir tutelary gods, at which 
time the peasants should every one pay into the hands of him 
who presided at the sacrifices a piece of money ; the men a 
piece of one kind, the women of another, and. the children of a 
third sort.'* 

'Then, a<‘<’ording to the v.alaation of their estates, he divided 
all the citizens into six classes, and each ckiss into a certain 
number of centuries. The division by cenltiries, or hundreds, 
prevailed every where at Home; or rather by tens, from the 
number of fingers on both hnnds/^ 'I’he infantry and cavalry”, 
the curiic and tribes, wore divided in this manner; and so even 
lli<> land i hen<*e ckntknauh s aukr.*’* At first a century con- 
tained a hundred ; but not. so .afterwards. Thus the number of 
men in the reniuries.^if the dill’eiYnt classes was, without doubt, 
very difierenh 

'llie first class consi'^ted of (hose whose est.'ftcs in lands and 
“fleets were worth at least o or pounds of brass ; cr 

I (^,000 diachtmv according to the ( reek way of computing; 
which sum i'* commonly reckoned eipial IH.w -id. of our 

im»nv\ ; hut if w’o. suppose each pound of brass ' » contain 24t 
as was (lie case alterwr.nls, it mil auiomU to 
'J'his first class wius subdivided into eighty centuries or com- 
panics of foot, forty' of young mmi,'* that is, fr<ini*scventeeii to 
forty-six years of age,’' wiio were ohlig(*<l (o take the field,** 
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and forty of old men/ who should guard the city.~ To these were 
added eighteen centuries of equites, who fought on horseback : 
in all ninety-eight centuries. 

The second class consisted of twenty centuries ; ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 75,000 
(Uses, To these were added two centuries of artificers/ carpen- 
ters, smiths, &c. to manage the engines of war. 'i'hese Livy 
joins to the* first class. It is hardly to be imagined that those 
artificers were composed of the members of either the first or 
the second class, but of their servants or dependents ; for not 
only the mechanic arts, but likewise ever> kind of trade was 
esteemed dishonourable among the ancient Romans. 

The third class was also divided into twenty centuries ,* their 
estate was 50,000 asses, • 

The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries ; their 
estate was 25,000 asses. To these Dionysius adds two centu- 
ries of trumpeters, vii. 59. 

The fifth class was divided into thirty centuries ; their estate 
was 11,000 asses, but according to Di<»iiysius, 12,500. Amoi»g 
these, according to Idvy, were included the trumpeters, and 
eometers, or blowers of tiie horn, distributed into three centu- 
ries, whom Dionysius joins ns two distinct fourth 

The sixtli dass cpnipreiiended all UfllVlio either had no 
estates, or were not worth so much the fifth ci.iss. 

The number of them was so great that of any oi' 

the other classes, yet they were reclM^^HIt as one ceutury. 

Thus the number of centuries in classes was, acc,ord- 

ing to Livy, 191 ; and according ^ume 

make Uie number of Livy to amount tc|^Pi, by supposing that 
the truiiipeters, &c. were not inchnled in the thirty centuries of 
the fifth class, but formed tlii'ce di^tinvt. centuries by themselves. 

Each class had arms peculiar to itself and a t;ertain place in 
the army, according to the \aluaiioti of their fortunes. 

By this arrangement the chief power was vested in the rich- 
est citizens, who comp<9sed the first class, which, allhough least 
in number, consisted of more <!c ituries than all Uie rest put to- 
getlier; but they liWiwise bore the clwu'ges of peace and war’ 
ill proportion.^ For, as the votes at the (\utdtin, so likewise 
the c|uuta of soldiers and taxes, depended on the number of c<'u- 
turies. Aa:ordiiigly, the first chi^s, wliich tmnsisted of ninet)- 
eight.or, ac:«ording to Livy,of <me hundred centuries, furnished 
more men ami money to tin; pul)lic service, than all the rest of 
the state besitb s. Hut tlo^y ti.id llkewi^e the chief intluence in 
the ;tiSsenibJie.^ of tiic people by centuries. 1 or the equites an<l 

1 
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the centuries of this class were c<alled first to give their rotes, 
and if they were unanimous, the matter wJis determined ; but if 
not, then the centuries of the next class were called, and so on, 
till a majority of centuries had voted the same thing. And it 
hardly ever happened that they came to the lowest.' 

In after times some alteration was made, as is commonly sup- 
posed, ill favour of the plebeians, by including the centuries in 
the tribes ; whence mention is often made of tribes in the Co- 
mitia Ccnturiata.^ in consequence of wliich, it is probable that 
the number of centuries as well as of tribes was increased.* 
Ihit when or bow this was done is not suiliciently ascertained, 
only it appears to have taken place before the year of the 
city .358. ** 

'I’Jiose of the first class were called classici, all the rest w-ere 
said to be infra classkm. Hence classici auctores, for the most 
approved authors.^ 

Those of the lowest class who had no fortune at all were 
called CAPiTR CENsi, rated by the head ; and those who had be- 
low a certain valuation, prolktarii ; whence sertno proletarius, 
for vi/iSf low,® 'I'h is properly was not reckoned a class ; whence 
soinelinies only five <!lasses are mentioned, fcfo quintte classis 
v'ulentur, of the lowest.^ 

'I'his review of the people was made at tlu>. end of every five 
y Cal'S, first by the kings, then by the consujs, but after the year 
310, by the censors, who were magistrates created for that very 
purpose. We do not find, however, that the census was alw^ays 
iicld at (‘A'rt.'iin intervals of time. Sometimes it w\*is omitted 
altogether,''' 

After the census was finished, an expiatory or purifying sa- 
cvilice'® was made, consisting of a sow', a slieep, and a bull, 
which were carried round tlie whole assembly, and then slain; 
and thus the people w ere said to be. purified.*' Hence also /w- 
trare signifies to go r^iiid, to survey ; and ciremajene^ to puri- 
fy,*^ 'Ibis sacrifice was' called suovktaukilia or solitaurilia, 
and lie who performed it was said conukrk Evstrum. It Wtis 
<%illed lustrum a Ifvndo, i. el }>olvLndu\ because at that time all 
the taxes were jiaid by the famiers-genernl to the censors.'* 
And because this was done at the end of ev#‘ry fifth year, hence 
ja sTFiijw is often 4 uit ’for the space of fi e y<;ars; specially by 
the poets, by whom it is soinctiiues ronibundeil with the (ireek 
Olyiumad, wliich wAs only four years." U is also used for any 
period of^time.'^ • 

1 L.v. i. Di. iriy. %ii 8. 
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The oensiis anciently was held in the forum, but after the 
year of the city 320, in the villa prthlica^ which was a place in 
the Campus Martius, fitted up for publitt uses ; for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors, &c.^ The purifying sacrifice was al- 
ways made ® in the (.’ainpus Martius.** 'J’he census was some- 
times held without the lustrum being performed.'^ 

1. ^Causes ok assembling the comitia centcriata. 

The comitia centuriata were held for creating magistrates, 
*for passing laws, and for trials. 

In these Comitia were created the consuls, pra'tors, censors, 
and sometimes a proconsul,^ also the decemviri^ military tri- 
bunes, and one priest, namely, the rex sacrorum. Almost all 
laws were passed in them which were proposed by the greater 
magistrates, and one kind of trial was held there, namely, for 
high treason, or any crime against the state, which was call- 
ed JUDICIUM PEROuELLioNis ; as when any one aimed at sove- 
reignty, which was called crimen renni, or had treated a citizen 
as an enemy.** War was also declared at these Comitia.^ 

2. magistrates who presided at the comitia CENTCRIATA ; PLACE 
WHERE THEY WERE HELD; MANNER OK SLMMONINCl THEM; ANi> 
PERSONS WHO HAD A RIUHT 10 VOTE AT THEM. 

The Comitia Centuriata could be held only by the superior 
magistrates, i. e. the consuls, the pr.-etor, and dictator, and in- 
terrez : but the last could only hold the Comitia for creating 
m^istrates, and not for passing laws. 

The censors assembled the people by centuries ; hut this as- 
aambly was not properly called Comitia, as it was not to vote 
about any thing. The pnetois could not hold the Comitia if 
the consuls were present, without their permiKsioii ; but they 
might iu their absence,** especially the pr:ett>r mbanus ; and, as 
in the instance last quoted, without the authority of the senate. 

The consuls lield the Comitia for creating the consuls, and 
also for creating nhe pranors ; (for the pnetors could not hold 
the Comitia for creatii^ their successors,) and for creating the 
censors.^ The consuls determined which of them should hold 
these Comitia, either by lot or by agreement.*^ 

'I'he Comitia for creating the first consuls were held by the 
Piitfect of the city, Spurius liucretiiis, who was idso interrex 
When a rex sacrorum was to he created, the Comitia art^ 
thought to have been held by the pwUtfix maximus, ^ But IInn 
is not quite certain. • 

1 LIr. iv. 22. nxiii. 9. 7 10 Korin i 
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ITie person presiding in the Gomitia had so great influence, 
that he is sometimes said to have himself created the magistrates 
who were elected.^ 

When, from coiitontioii betw'ecn the patricians and plebeians, 
or between the magistrates, or from any other cause, the Co- 
initia for electing magistrates could not be held in due time, 
and not before the end of* the year, the patricians met and 
named ^ an hiUrrvx out of their own number, wlio commanded 
only for live days ; ^ and in the same manner different persons 
were always created every five days, till consuls were elected," 
who entertui immediately on their office. The Gomitia were 
lianlly ever held by the first interrex : sometimes by the second, 
sometimes by the third, and sometimes not till the eleventh. 
In the abseiu;c of the (xinsuls, a dictator w'as sometimes created 
to hold the Gomitia.^ 

The Coiiiitia Centuriata were always held without the city, 
usually in the Campus Martius : liccause anciently the people 
went armed in martial order ^ to hold those assemblies; and it 
was unlawful for an army to be niai*shalled in the city.'* But in 
latter times, a body of soldiers only h<‘pt guard on the Janicu- 
liim, where an imperial standard was eroded," the taking down 
of w hich denoled^tbe conclusion of the Coinitia.^ 

'i he (\unitia Genturiata were usually assembled by an edict. 
It behoved them to be suminoued ^ at least .seventeen days be- 
fore they were held, that tlie people might have time to weigh 
wiili themselves what they should determine at the Gomitia. 

I his spacAJ of time was called thinundixi m, or trinum nundinum, 
i. e. trea nun/iaicPy three market-days, because the people from 
the country came to Home every ninth d.ay to buy and sell their 
c(,)uuiodities.^ ‘ But the ('oiuiiia were not held on the market- 
days,'* because they were ranked among the ferite or holy-days, 
on w Inch no business could be done with the people.** This, 
liowever, was not nljv4^ observed.*' 

But the Gomitia for creating magistrates were sometimes suni- 
iiioncd against the lir>t lawful day." All those luight be present 
at the Gomitia ('enturiata who had l?ie fifll right of Jtoiuan citi- 
zens, whether they lived at Home or in the country. 

3. CANmnATKS. 

Th3sk who sought prefenuoiits were cad-d candidati, from a 
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white robe ' worn by them, which wa« rendered shining * by 
the art of the fuller ; for all the wealthy Homans wore a gown 
naturally white.^ This, however, was anciently forbidden by 

law.* 

The candidates did not wear tunicas or waistcoats, either that 
they might appear more humble, or might more easily show the 
•cars they, had received on the breast or fore part of their body.*^ 

In the latter ages of the republic, nt» one could stand candi- 
date who w'as not present, and tlid not declare himself within 
• the legal days ; that is, before the Comilia were summoned,® and 
whose name was not received by the magistrates : for they 
might refuse to admit any one they pleased," but nut without 
assigning a just cause.^ The opposition of the consuls, however, 
niight be overruled by the senate.'^ 

For a long time betbre the time of election, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the people by every popular 
art ; by going roinul their houses, by shaking bands with 
those they met,^^ by addressing them in a kindly manner, and 
naming them, ike.; on which account they commonly had along 
with them a monitor or nomknclator, who whispered in their 
ears every body’s iiauic.^* Hence Ckiei’o calls caiiditlates na^/o 
ojficiosissinw. On the market-days they used anciently to 
come into the assemidy of the people, and take their station on 
a rising ground,^-’ whence they might be seen by all.*® When 
they went down to the Gamnus Martins at certain times, they 
were attended by their friends and dependents, who were called 
PB3>uCTOREs.^^ They had likewise persons to divide money 
among the people.^^ For this, aithougii forbidden by law, was 
o^n done openly, and once against ( :esai*, even with the ap- 
probation of Cato,‘^ There were also persons to bargain with 
the people for their votes, called inteuphkth.s, and olhei's in 
whose hands the money pKuini>ed was deposited, calleil skquks- 
TREs.'^ Sometimes the candidates foriiied.cumbi nations to dis- 
appoint^^ the otlier coiupelitors^. 

j.’ho8i} w ho ojfjmsed any candidate, were said ci refragari, and 
those who favoured hihi, ait ffrutfuri vei svjfragatoTes esf^e: hence 
tuffragaih, their interest.'^ Those who got one to be eb'cicd, 
were said ci pr^eturam gratia campeMri or eum Ira- 

here.^ I'hose who hiudered one from beiog elected, were said 
a cotisutalu rtptjlh rcr** 
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4. MANNER OK PROPOSING A LAW, AND OK NAMING A DAY 
FOR one’s trial. 

When a law was to be passed at the Coinitia Cciitiiriata, llie 
magistrate who was to propose it,' having consulted with liis 
friends and other prudent men, whether it was for the advan- 
tage of the republic, and agreeable to the customs of their an- 
i^estors, wrote it over at home ; and then, having communicated 
it to the senate, by their authority “ lie promulgated it ; that is, 
he pasted it up in public,*^ for three market-days, that so the* 
people might have an opportunity of reading and considering 
it.^ In the mean time lie himself^ and some eloquent friend, 
who was called auctou or suasor, every market-day read 

it over,** and recominendml it to tlic people,^ while others who 
disapproved it, spoke against it.** ilut in ancient times all 
these formalities were not observed : thus we lind a law passed 
the day after it was proposed.'* SomcLiines the pei’son who 
proposed the law, if he aid it by the autlioriiy of the senate, 
and not according to his own opinion, si>oke against 

In the same manner, when one was to be tried for treason,** 
it behoved the accusation to be piiblislied for the same space of 
tinie,*'^ and the day lixed when the trial was to be,^* in the 
mean time the person accused changed his .dress, laid aside 
every kind of ornament, let his hair and beard grow,*^ and in 
this mean garb,*** went round and solicited the favour of the 
peopled" llifi nearest relations .and Irieuds also did the same.*** 
This kind of trial w;is generally l apilal, l>iii not always so.*''* 

5. MANNKU UK TAMNii THE AllsrirES. 

(In the day ef tlio ('«imitia, he who was to preside at them,®® 
otlended by one of the c.ugurs."* pitched a tent without the 
city to observe tin? omens#-’ 1'licsq Cicero calls augista cen- 
lUKiAKUM AVsriciA,'* lleiicetlie ( ampiis .Martins is sai«l to be 
con.'.ii/ar limit aus/fii.iis rG7/>f and the Comitia liiemselves 

were called Ai srn via. ’ * 

Ji the TAbi.KN I Li w, which perhaps' wfts the s;ime with fenh 
plum or (irx, the place which they chose to make th<*ir ohseiwa- 
lioas,-'’' had not been taken in due form,'' wdiatever was done at 
the (yom ilia was replioiled of no elfect.''’ Hence the usual de- 
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clanitioii of the au«urs ; ‘ vitio takkrnaculum oaptom ; vino 

MAGISTKATITS CUKATOS YCl VITIOSOS ; VITIO LKOKM LATAM ; VITIO 

DiRM DiCTAM.^ Aiul SO scrupiiloiis wore tlio aiir.icnt Homans 
about this matter, that it* the augurs, at any time afterwards, 
upon reoolle<‘tio:», derlared that there had been any informality 
ill taking- the auspires, ’ the magistrates were obliged to resign 
their ofliiee^ (as having been irregularly tdioscn)* even several 
months after they had entered upon it/’’ When there was no- 
thing wrong in the auspiees, ilie magistrates were said to l)e 
tALvis Auspicns evtv///." When the eonsiil asked the augur to 
attend him,' he said, g, kabi, tk mihi in aim’kmo kssk volo. 'i'he 
augur replied, Aimivi.'' 

There were two kinds of* auspices whieh pertained to the f 'o- 
mitia Centuriata. The one was obser\ii)g the appearances of 
the heavens,'* as lightning, thunder, which wms idiietly at- 
tended to. 'I hc other was the inspection of birds. Those birds 
w’liicli gave omens by tliglit, were called rii.i pktks ; by singing, 
osciNEs ; hence the phrase, si oris nccimo nV.*" When the omens 
were favourable, the hinls wcie said auimckuk \el admittkiik; 
when unfavourable, aborkuk, non addu-kuk, vel ukkuauabi. 

Omens were also taken from tlie feeding of chickens. lie 
person who kept them was called pullauius. If they came too 
slowly out of the or would not feed, it was a had oineii;''^ 

but if tliey fed’greeilily, so that something fell from their mouth, 
and struck the ground,^* it was hence called Tnii^rnn m siu.isti- 
and was reckoned an excelloiif oiiien.’^ 

When the augur declared that the auspi<‘es w^ere unexcep- 
tionable,*^ that i>», that there was nothing to liinder the t oiuiiia 
from being helil, !:e said mlknth m kssk moku.-u ; hut if in»t, lie 
said Aiao dik,*' on which account tin* i omitia coukl not l)c hcM 
that day.*'' 

This declaration of the augur was railed m ntiatio, or ofmu/t- 
tiatio. Hence (.'icer<» sa)- of the augurs, nos m ntiationkm so- 
lum habkmus ; KT CONSl LKr> K r RKLigUI M Vt.lS Til ATCS KllAM SCK* - 
TiONKM, V. ulsptctrohi in ; *' but the c*intrar) seems to lie assiMted 
by Festus,'” and ioiniuMitators are not aurecd how ll.ey shoiihl 
be iN’cnnciled. It is M:pp«»sed there show hi he a tlitlereiiL re.nl- 
ing in ln;th pasviL;'*^ * 

Viiy other iii;ii;is:rate i.i or u renter authority than Im 

vvlio pripulcMi, mi^lit likew’.s-* LiL<* lito ;ie>pires; especially i* 
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lie wished to hinder an election, or prevent a law from being 
passed. If such magistrate therefore declared, sk dk coxo skr- 
VAssE, that he had heard thunder, or seen lightning, he was said 
ohni ntiabk,^ which he did by saying alio die: whereupon by 
th(^ />#'./• /h'Jia et Fnsia, the ('oinitia were broken off/^ and de- 
fined lo another day. Hence ohnuntiarc amcAlio aut 
to prevent, to adjourn; and this happened, oven thoygh he said 
that lie had seen what he did not see,’* because he was thought 
to have bound Uie people by a religious obligation, which must 
Ixi expiated by their calamity or his own.* lienee in the edict? 
whereby the Coniitia were summoned, \\\\h formula was coiii- 
inonly used, nr quis minor magisthatus dk coj.o servassk velit : 
uhioh ]»rohibition Clodius, in his law against Cicero, extended 
to jJl the magistrates.*’ 

Tlie Comitia were also stopped, if any person, while they 
were holding, wns seized with tlie falling sickness or epilepsy, 
which was henco called morbus ( Omitialis : or if a tribune of the 
commons interceded by the solemn word veto,'^ or any magi- 
strate of (Hjiial authority with him who presided, interposed, by 
wasting tlie day iij. speaking, or by appMuting holy-days, &c, 
and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, as 
in the trial of Kabirius, by Metellus the prretor.' 

'I’he ( oinitia were also oroken oil* hy a lempcit arising; but 
so, that tile election of those magistrates wlio w* re already cre- 
ated, was not rendered invalid,'* unless w’leii the ( oinitia were 
tor <‘n‘ating censors. 

ti, M\NNKU OK HOLl)lN<J THE COMlllA CHMURIATA. 

W hen tlicre was no ohsiniction to the ( Omitia, on the day 
a[ipointed, the people im't in the Campus Martins. The magi- 
Atrato who was to pi'eside, vittiiig in his curiile chair on a tribu- 
nal,'' ii.'^ed to utter a set form of prayer before be addressed the 
people/^ the angmr* repeating over the words before him.** 
'I lien he made a speecli to the people about what was to be done 
. i the i \aiiitia. . ^ * 

If magistrates were to be i boscn. the names of the candidates 
were read <»ver. lint anciently Uie people might choose whom 
tliey plea<e<l, whether ^irc.sent or absent, altliougli they had not 
declared ihemsehvs candidates.*" 

If a law wiis to In* passed, it was reeiie<l by a herald, a 

Mu reiarv dictated it n> him, * and dilbu'cni pei*sons were allowed 
lo sjieuk for and against ii.'^ \ siinil.r- form ua.f observed at 
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tiijils, bcctiiksc application nas iiiado to the people about tlie 
pitniitlunent of any one, in the same manner as about a law, 
lienee irrogore pwiinm^ vel inulclnm, to infliet or impose. 

'rhe usual ho^innino- of all applications to the people,' was 
VKiiiTis, JuBKATis, guiRiTKs, aud tlius llic poo])le were said to bo 
consulted, or asked,- and the consuls to c.onsiilt or ask thern.‘ 
lienee juhejrr hgrm vel rogatwnetHy also dki kunriik, tj> pass it; 
vet are, to rtyoct it ; rogare magisiratus, to create ov (dect ; ^ ro- 
gare quamitores, 1«» appoint Judges or iiupiisitors.'^ 'L'hen tin* 
Vnai»istrate said, si vohis viokh u, nisi kditk, yuiunKs; or itk in 

SUKKHAOIUM, BKNK JI VINTIIMS DllS, KT jJU K PATUKS CKNsOKRUNT, 

VOS JUBKTK.'* Whereupon the people, who, as usual, stoml pro- 
miscuously, separated every one to his own tribe and century.^ 
Hence the nini* istrate w;ls sanl, mittn e )u>puluin in .suff/ngiui/i ; 
and tlie peophk vel ire in 

Anciently the centuries wer<‘ ealleil to j^ive their votes accord- 
ing to the institution of vServins rullius ; first the equites, and 
then the centuries of tlie lii’st elass, &c. ; hut afterwards it was 
determined by lot-’ in what order lln?y slioiild vote. When this 
was tii*st done is uncertain, d'he names of the centuries wen* 
thrown into a box, ‘‘‘and tlien, the box bcing‘'shaken, so that the 
lots might lie e<|ually,“ the century which came out first gave 
its vote first, aipl hence was called ra.i.uooATiVA. Those centu- 
ries which follow e<l next, were called runio vocat.v. The rest, 
Ji?RK vor\Ta Ihit all the ixjnturies are usually called Jure, vfi- 
catie, except the pKP/of/niimt. Its vote was held of the greatest 
iinportai!e,e.“ lienee rui.ROOATiVA isS put fora sign or pledg-e, 
a favourable omen or intimation of any tiling future^ a|id also 
for a precedent or example, a clioice, nr fasour,” and among 
laU^r writers for a peculiar nr »‘\‘ lusiM* privilege. " 

When tribes are iuenlioiu‘d in the ( omitla t enturiata,‘‘‘ it is 
SUpp084?d that after the ccntm ii s were’includnil in the tribes, the 
tribes first cast lots; and that the tribe wkk4i tirst came out wa^ 
called FiiA HOuATivA THiBi's ; and then that the ('eirtiiries of that 
tribe cast lots which slipuld be tlie ] 0 '(vntgtitiva ctufuria. ntheiN 
think that in this case tlie names nl tribes and centorirs are piu 
promiscuously the one tor the oiln r. I’of ( icero calls emtuiia, 
pars tribiis ; ami tbaT wliicii is remarkabi};, in the ( oniitia dii- 

buti^W 

Atraiilitly the citi/ens gave tlieir voie> by word of iiiout) 
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aiitl i» fjreating iria^istrates, they seem to have each used this 
form, cossiJLKs, &c. nomino vel dioo; in passiiiir Jaws, uti rooas, 
voLO vel JUHKO.^ The will <»r eommand of the people was ex- 
pressed by VKiiLK, and that of the senate bycKNSKRK; hence 
letjes magistratiisqm rooark, to make.*'^ 

Sometimes a person nenninated to be consul, &c. by the prap- 
ro«ative century, declined acceptiiifi^,'* or the magistcatc presid- 
ing disapproved of their choice, and made* a speet^h to make 
tliem alter it. Whereupon the century was recualled by a herald • 
to ^ivo its vote anew,' and the re>t usually voted the same W'ay 
witli it. ’ In the same manner, after a hill was rejected by al- 
most all tlie centuries, on a subsequent day,*^ we find it unani- 
mously enacted ; as a!)out declaring’ war on Tbilip, ab hac ora- 

TIONE in SUKKHAOIUM Mlssl, ITT ROGARAT, BKLLVM JUSSKRUNT.^ 

Hut ill later times, that the people mi^bt have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws wliicli were called 
M:<iKS TABF.LLARi i;, tluit they should vote by ballot; first in con- 
ferring honours, hy the (iabiuian law, made A, U. 6 I t. two 
years after, at all trials except for treason, by the ('assian law; 
in passing laws, by the l^'lpirian law', A. fJ. ()* 2 ’ 2 ; and lastly by 
the (^elian Jaw, A« LJ. also in trials for treason, which liad 
been ovi'ejited hy the (\assian law. 'I'he ]mrpose of these laws 
was to diminish the intluenee of the nolnlily.^ . 

'Hie centuries beinir called hy a herald* in their order, moved 
from the jilace where they siood, «ind went each of tlnuu into an 
emdosiire,-' which wn; a place surroumled with boards,^" and 
near the tribunal of the consul. Hence tliey were said to be 
intto vacatiBfSv. m 'Tberc was a narrow passage to it 

raised froiil'.llie ground, calle«l won', or ton lu \ j.rs, by whicli 
ea<’li century w -*nt up on.* alicr nnolher.^* Hence old men at 
>i\tv w ere said dk im.nik otjki; and were called dki’ontam, 
becaw.se after tb. si aye tin \ were* exempted from pu'dic biisi- 
neN%‘^ lo nlii^Tl f ind'o aJIiides, Jm»>c. Am. .‘hK I’ul a \ery dif- 
leroiit •au<e In a>^igned for ibis phrase Ixuhby \aiT’oai:il hostus. 

'there wen* pro)ial)ly aN-many pnntti^iwA mptn. or ^irthu, as 
iluwa* were tiibe> and «*«‘nlurit‘S. Henee ( icero usually speaKS 
ol'ihem in tin* plural.'* > 0110 * think that t‘ach tril>e and century 
\«»led in its own or/A,”* but this does iiof s* cm consistent with 
wii.'il we read in <’»lb**r aiitluir'.. 

U the entrance oT tin e .< Ii < iti/eji ir< eivc<l from cer- 
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tain oflicers, called dihibitouks, or distrifmtores, ballots,* on 
which, if magistrates . were to he created, were iiiscrihe<l the 
names of the candidates, not the nhole names, hut only the 
initial letters; - and they seem to have received as many tablets 
as there were candidates. We reiid of other tables being given 
in than were distributed, wliicli must have been brought from 
homo;^ biit^as no regard was paid to them, ibis s(‘Idom happen- 
ed. The same thing took place also under the emperors, nhen 
the right of electing magistrates was tvaiisforred from the people 
to tlie senate.'* 

If a law was to he j»assed, or any thing to he ordered, as in a 
trial, or in declaring war, iS:c. tliey received two tal)h*ts ; on the 
one were the letters r. k. i. e. ni booas, vofo \el juluo, 1 
am for tlie law; and on tl»e other, a. for ANTi^)no. i. e. ant'mnn 
prohn^ mhil tiori sltttui 1 liki; the old way, 1 am against 

the law. lienee antifjttarc harm, to reject it. 

Of these tablets e\ery one threw whii*h he ]deased into a 
chest at the entrance of the ovilt \ A\hie|i was pointe*! out to 
them by the uocjatojiks. who asked for the ballots, and anciently 
for the voti's, wlion they W(‘r«* gi\en viva voct:}' 'Then eerlaiii 
persons called (’usToi)Ks, wlio ol)served that no fraud sliouhl he 
committed in easting lots am! voting/ look out the ballots, and 
counted the votes* by points inark<‘d on a tal>let, which was 
called DiHiMKHK A////) or dikkmptio stiff nitfionim wlnmce 
omne punefutn f< rn\ tor amnibvs suffrarjiis rrntmnnri ^ to gain 
every vote ; and what ph-ased tlie inajorit) was <leclare<i liy a 
herald to !)c tlie vole of lliat century, 'flie pei*soii who told to 
the consul the vote of his century ' ' wasc.alled hoomor.'^ \ bus 
all the centuries were called one afim- another, till 3 majority of 
centuries ncreed in tiie same opinion: and wlu'it they judged 
was held to ln» ratified 

'J he flirihiiores, rorratores* and cu^todcs, were conimonK 
]»crsons »)f the first rank, and friends to ih«rcandiM:!ics, or fa- 
vourers ot the law Jo he pris^tMl, who uinhu’look these offices vo- 
lmilarily.‘” Aiimisius is,snppo>cd to have select<‘ l ‘.HIO of the 
c<juestriaii order to he ciistodes or roi;alor»’s.’ ' 

It the points of an\ ••♦•nli;i\ were eijual, its was not de- 

cl.aied, hilt w.'i" reckoned a" utnhini;, e\cep4. in trials, where the 
century which liad not c .iuIcjuiumI, was snj.pd^ed to ha^e .'!<■- 
f|ijillen. Ihe <';’.ndidalc who ha<l most V(*l4vs was lniniedi;it»*l> 
calhwi by tlie inai^i'Jtrate who pia'sid^’d ; and alt«‘r a solmnii 
pravfT, and t.il\ini; an oath, was di-clan d to he electeil ** h\ .1 
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lioraUl.* I'lion he was conducted home by hivS friends and de- 
jiciidciits with g^reat pomp. 

It was esteemed very honourable to be named first.- 'Ihose 
who were. elected I'onsuls usually crowned tlie image of their 
ancestors with laurel.'* 

When one gained the vote of a conlury, he was said forte 
icufuriftm^ and non frrre vol pitch rv^ to lose it, so J(rre rvpul- 
to he n* j(u;ted ; but forre snformjinm vel iahellam, to vote.^ 
'I he magi^tratos created at the t ’omitia ('eiituriata were said, 
i'u ri, rnurij ilti larari, nommariy (Uci, ranuicKiri, Jesit/nari, ro^ 
onrty S:e. In i reating magi.stratos this aihlition used to he made 
to denote tlie fuln<*ss of ilieir right: utoui ottima lkoe flkkint; 
oiTjMO .11 ’ kk; ko .icke, «3i;o gui optimo.’ 

W lien a law was parsed, it was said vkiifkiiiii ; the centuries 
whi< h voteil for it, were saiil i.kokm ji bkhk, v. hooationkm a( ci- 
1 ‘kiik;'’ those who voted against it, antiouskk, vktark, v. non 
A u iPKiiH. Lij: uouATi'u, dntn fi rtur ; Ainioo.viuii, dum toUitiir ; 
\)]Monvi vnlt'(jiy\.d(‘ Itcjey cum per iiovant h ijem (/liquid vetcri 
hf/i (htniUitvr ; si bkouatuu, cum ulupud odj/cifur ; obkouatur, 
cum nova lajc injirmutur,* ( hi (lu(e contruric^ h fjot aunty sem-’ 
per (lutitptce obro(jat novOy the new law invalidates the old.'* 

'fwo clauses conimonly used to be added to all laws : — 1 . si 

nl ID JI S NON n:n UOOVRl, UTKJV S H\( I.KAiK MHU. KSSKT UUOAIUM *. 

•^. SI OI ID t OSTUA ALIAS I.KtiKS KJ I S LKOlS KUDO LAlCM KSSKT, 

U 1 Kl. ijV\ KAM LKOKW KUOAsSKl’, IMTINK KSSKT, wllicll claUse 

t icero calls TiMNsLAiniuM, in the law of ( lodiiis agaiiKst him- 
self, luM’ause it was Iransfern'd I’inhu ancient laws.'* 

1 his saticlinii used also to be annexed, nk nr is pkii saiuram 
M ouauio.'^ \itncc ( X/ptirt f’t. Si utiutids pi r a/iturtiuiy i. e. pus* 
sihiy s/nc ce.rth ord/uc, by the gioss or lump.^' In many laws 
tiii> saiirtitni was aihled, nri ai.mi:u \el ski rs faxit \. fkcerit, 
fsM) : i. e, /it capuf'i jus, cum* hnuis \el fomihi/y idicu/ dc* 

< rum ci/usf i /'(/refu/ 'V,>i/cf um c sst t : that it inighl be law ltd to 
;\i!l the ' ’•ansgres^or with impunity.’ ‘ 

\V hen a law i\a'. passed, it was eiiuraved on'brass and carried 
to tlie irea'''!rv. It used als*» to be tixinl up in public, in a \»lat:e 
wlierc it miijn in; easily rea«l.“ Hence, m cupito/io hqu/n ci ta 
fupitturic '/• /’ ru hi/ mi/im if/ Jhro ic/c l/yt hu/ifur, Jixit (<^cs 
/'/ ■// I aiipif n /'.c f/inade aiul unmade.'’ 

.\ii'‘r t! e Near ot tbe cit\ wlu n tlio <*on-uls first began to 

eiili r on iludr ollice on the first da\ of lamiary, the ( oiuilia tor 
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their election were held about the end of July, or the beginning 
of August, unless they were delayed by the intercession of the 
magistrates, or by inauspicious omens. In the time of the first 
Punic war, the consuls entered on their rfiice on the Ides of 
March, and were created in January or Pehruary.* The prfp- 
tors wei'e always elected after the consuls, sometimes on the 
same day, or the day after, or at the distance of several days.' 
From the time of their election till they entered on their otUee 
they were emailed desionati. 

The Coniitia for einn-.ting laws or for trials, might he hehl on 
any legal day. 


CKNTrRll.S.* 

With ri‘>.;ard to the jm; )><'%(• t»f 
tliH Servian ronslitmiou ii wn- 
part an equal bhaie ui the 
sutar f(overninetit to the 
aij<c, every one is at lil>e(ty to 
ttiiuk as he likivs : that it craiit* 
ed them the rl';ht ot takini> j ut 
in elections hiuI in le^isl vtiuii, is 
uiiiver'>aliy acWnowlediied. 

Scrvnn (a* for the -.aVe of 
brevity I will call the (.uv.-;iver 
in accordance with ttii! writers iil 
antiquity) would have taken the 
•impieat method of beatowinc 
these righto, it he had adojteu 
the eame plan whereby tl.e . oni* 
ittons in tcudal stateiv obuirvd a 
station alon^sitle ot the. barons, 
and hod ordained that ali nation. , 
al concerns should he hi.’u. ht 
both before Uie eoiitu''! ol tlie 
burghers ntid that t t'.c r<i<u. 
nionslty, and that the dotiee of 
The one should not have turre 
vrithout the ajuroval of the 
other, and sh iuld be made null 
by its re ecuoii. this wax the 
fivoiine on which Uie rdelieian 
tnboa in aftertinies stimd in rna- 
rion to the runes, hut tf these 
two bodiea had l*eeii set up over 
against each other Innn the hr- 
grmfiiutr, they woul.1 have rent 
the state asunder, to mconij 
the nerfect unic.i of which th* 
centurie* werr dev ..-.c t hy Nff 
VitiS. For lit thcdi he ■ tt.lp !ed 
Ike patricians atid ih<"i « ocnl. 
Iff ether with the f leh'-I i-.s , ai> 1 
along with all the.e i',at new 
cuss ut their (e.l>.n.| 
which ariiten from bestow- 
ing ttwv Iloutau trancMsi- on thr^ 
iAhahilarita of other t<iwn* the 
inuDtripala; so tb.it iiobieJy 
couhi iaaisy wuy U*ok ujio'i hin>- 
SHill as tt,R«intxn, without having 
awine place or other, thuo.:!k in- 
deed it might often ho a v» ry in- 
aigniheant orve, in tJ..v Rn'iil as* 
aembly. Tb'’ prepoinl'rariLO, nay 
the whole powes^n ibji 
bly lay with lb»j||fet>« th.s how - 
ever eaeited no ||||£iil, li'eause 

s ite t(i 
A I, .Ml, 



no lOie was en htdod ; a d pio- 
\ liked jii> oppos'tiiiii, herauw it 
did not decide by iti-lf, h.it stood 
on .III equipoise vvith the cones. 

Tills iiistiiotioii fit the riMitii- 
rles has thiowii th il of th** tribes 
coiiijdclcly into the shade; and 
through the former alone has the 
name u) king Scrvius niahitain- 
I'd Its renown toourilajs. Moie- 
over, it has lonp and universally 
tieni held to be a settled joint, 
that this is understood with tnore 
certainty and accuracy than any 
other part ot the Unman coioti. 
tution; because it »s deserdred 
by Dionysius and J.ivv, and riivt 
vlescriplion is couched in num- 
b<*rs. and on' y aveiy lew', vsho 
s.iw mure ej.-.vrlv. h-ive ventureil 
to pri ..ounce, til .1 .it all evcnis 
these repre/*etitations were nm 
suited to the times ot which we 
h.«ve a cioiti'm(«‘i.ic) history- 
At present this in th.* niatn is no 
longer contested , and, a tar 
more autheni;.' rec -rd I msmi' 
eome to hehu the ertor* coiu’iiou 
to the tw o Kisloi i.ir.s aii.l tho'** 
pecuii.vr to each, m.iv In* s.tis 
tactomy pointed out 1 ii< > 
Cannot eifi.>-r ot rhetn h.»vr been 
acqiMiuli d with li.e an • -i- 
d in th.- . 'Mt.tio It! 1 

which we," asc rimnl to tin- k ue 

j.im-e f, but hav wr.tl-M 

vpiy .iirteient anC, v.'lv .!« fe. t.\e 
lejoit. as «o i MCI..', Ih- o.uy 
re..-<.n that '■.•di.,. ■ -es n-. 'n be- 
l.ev»* III* l.avin-- il.jwii I'uiri,. 
cl."!!'-;/ Ir..l., f elt.ll^.- rit. so . 
is. that eiu.ldl'SU «t I.'t.-. sor W AS 
jit.t n i,., way, clh*. I.: st.i'.i— 
j.ier.is .ire .-xi .‘.' 011.1 .% arrur.i.' 
arvl tf.iisvtt.rtl.) Ti.c n.i.**i. s 

ft tnc lut. l.i-tiM. Its imd n.y 
aurji.»e iis ; |.»f t,i..v uer.- n .t 
ijM.akiii'' ol an iiisl.iution m.iI 
existine nor even ot one |»i o 
had b.'. n ncently « ii.nii'ed. h.it 
fd what h.i'l 1 'ug since p.. ,,e,i 

nway. J.ivv says »'*|.iess.y, 
that il had nntbiu ■ i.i . oiitrnoii 
with ll.e (onvl.ti.t'oii ut ’he .ei,- 
tones in hts days: and thn, 
rnoieiiver, ia the very rensuii 


rr.rrerf «lin er- min antiquities 

iitrt whuh Hr lailen, are ei 

>n f npsmoi. '* .ill fr-.ni the Itu. 
v.tlei, .n It"- ll'uiie, .\nij 


why he descrlhes it, tis he dots 
the jiiicient l.iclns, iii hu. -u 
eoiiTit nt the l.,it.ii v. m . Vaiioiis 
Ollier stiiteineiit.s I ki must hav» 
l.'eii ■iiiiclil. I .'III liliii. sll I 
■ renter di*. ll■p.lllLle> ; I ir I’liuy 
lakes llll.ttbd nssi's to be the Ji 
lint for the jr.ipcity of the first 
class, (iellius liid.llfiO, nunibcis 
wiiic'i ran iieith r he rigai.icd 
b» blunders in the niauuscrijits 
nor .IS slijis in I'le vviiteis. 

In one jeiint Is.th the histn 
riana are mi.lnken; (unlnuiil- 
im; the burghers with the min- 
monnlty, Uu*y imsi'.ine tl>at a 
jM'o; le, in vv id' h till th. ii iierlect 
union and eqii.vlity had pievailed, 
was now diviocd cl>tsM.s 
arrordifir to prni.erty, in such i. 
intniicr that . Il tho j.owei fe 1 
Milo the l.imds nt the ric. 
though inciiiidiet.'.l with n> 
sli'.ht htiidtiis l)|..i)v MU.s arl.'^ 
another error to this, Hi lookin; 
lljMOl the ei i.ii'fii ..[lesiuin 
«•.'). tories. u 'I '■ 1 . d the fi ’ .1 

r.vnk in the r«M-l ' Mi .ii "I 

v. 'is as a tiinoi >.it • ai ins'itti- 
tion. 

fhr principle of .ui .vr islo- i ■ . 
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COMITIA THIBUTA. 

In tlic Comitia Trihnta the people voted divided into tril>cs, ac- 
cordiiiif t<> their reacions or wards. ‘ 

The name of tribes was derived either from their orijipnal 
number, three,^ or from paying tribute/ or, as others think, 
from r^iTTvCf tertia pars Iribus apxid Athmienses, MoUce 
undt tkihus. 

I'lie first lliree tribes were called ramnknsks or Ramnes^ ta- - 
TUiNsKs or 2 'itiensf's, and luokrks. The first tribe was named 
from Homulus, and included the Roman citizens who occupied 
the Palatine liill; the sectmd from 'I'itus 'latiiis, and included 
the Sabines, who ]>ossess(!d the (vapitoline hill; and the thUrd 
from one liUcumo a 'fuscan, or rather from the grove * which 
Komuhis turned into a saiiciuary/ and included all foreigners 
except the iSabines. I’ach of these tribes liad at first its own 
tribune or commander/ and its own augur. 

'raiMpiinitis Ihiscus doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the same names ; so that they were calleil Ramntnses primi and 
Rnttnwnses sevundi, or posteriorrs, ikvj 

Rut as the Lveeres in a short time greatly exceeded the rest 
in number, iServius Tullius introduced a new arrangement, and 
distributed tlio citizens into tribes, not according to tbeir ex- 
traction, but from ilieir local situation. .Jle divided tlie city 
into four regions or wards, called pauatina, si burrana, collina, 
and Ks^ciiuNA, tiie iiiliabitants of wbn‘Ji e.onstituted as many 
trilu's, aiid bad their names fror- llie wards which they inhabit- 
ed. So one was permitted to remoMj from one ward to another, 
that the tril)Cs might not l>e confounded.^ On Avliich account 
certain pers )n.s A\en* appointed to lake an account where every 
one <lwei*, also of Uieir ag<‘, fortune, &!*. 'I'liese were ciilled 
city uibes,' and their nuilnier always remained the same. Jser- 
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vius at the same time divided the Roman territory into hfteen 
parts (some say sixteen, and some seventeen), nhirh were called 
<;ountry tribes.^ 

Ill the year of the city 258, the number of tribes was made 
twenty-one, Li V. ii. 21. Here, for the iirst time, la vy directly 
takes notice of the number of tribes, althoujrh he alludes to the 
original institution of three tribes, x. (>. Dionysius says, that 
ijervius instituted thirty-one tribes. But in the trial of (^orio- 
laiius, he only meiitioiis twenty-one as having voted.' 

• The number of tribes was afterwards increased on account of 
the addition of new citizens at diderent times, to thirty-live, 
which number continued to the end of the republic-^ 

^’ter the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of the 
city, eight or ten new tribes are said to have been added, but 
this was of short continuance ; for they were all soon distributed 
among the thirty-live old tribes. 

For a considerable lime, according to the invStitution of Scr- 
vius Tullius, a tribe was nothing else but tiie inhabitants of a 
certain region or quarter in the city or country: but afterwards 
this was altered ; and tribes came to be reckoned parts not of 
the city or country, but of the state.^ Then every one leaving 
the city tribes, wished to be ranked among the rustic tribes. 
This was octyisioned chiedy by the fondness of the ancient Ro- 
mans for a country life, and from the power of the censors, wiio 
could institute new tribes, and diMribiite the citizens, botli old 
and new, into whatever tribes they please<l, without regard to 
the place of their liabiuuioii. Ihii on this subject writeiMii are 
not agreed, lii the year 4*D), (^. Labius separated the lutfonet 
sort of people from all the tribes through wbicli they had IteeH 
dispersed by Appius ( lamliiis, and incbiiled them in tiiQi^^ur 
city tribes.^ Among thes^' were niiikcd all those whose forfOties 
were below a certain valiiaMon, calle’d cholktakii ; end thosf‘ 
who had no fortune at all, caimtk cknsi.’' broni this time, and 
perhaps before, the four city tribes bei»aii to be Usteoiued less 
lionoundde than tfie thirty-one rustic tribes; and some of (be 
latter seem to have been thought more honourable than olbeis 
Hence when the censors judged it proj»er to degrade a citizen, 
they removed him frdm a more honotira(>le to a less honourable 
tribe;’ and cr convicted any one of bribery, upon trial, 

obtained by os a reward, if he chose, the. tribe of the person 
condeniiied.^^ 


,,The rustic Miib had their names from some place; ns, m- 
\miensis, ( luvia, Frustumina, Falerina, Leinu- 
itiiia, (juirina, Roiuilia, >captia, ; or Irom 
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some noble family ; as, Aimiiia, Cldudia, Cluentia, Cornelia, 
Fabia, Horatia, Julia, (Vlimicia, Fapiria, Sergia, 'rereiitina, Vc- 
turia, &c. 

Sometimes the name of one’s tribe is added to the name of a 
peraon, as a surname ; thus, L. Albius .Sex. F, Quiriiia, iM. Op- 
pius, iM. F. Terentiiia.' 

'I'lie Comitia 'IVibuta began first to be held t>vo jears after 
the iToatioii of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 2(i3, at the 
trial of Coriolanus.' Hut they were more frequently assembled 
after the ytJar when the Publilian law was passed, that tliJ 
])lebcian magistrates should be created at the Comitia Tributa.'^ 

'fhe Comitia '1 ributa were held to itreale magistrates, to eleet 
certain priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior city ma- 
gistrates, as the reililes, both curule and plebeian, the tribunes 
of the commons, qii.estoi’s, &c. ; all the provincial magistrates, 
as the proconsuls, proprietors, &c. also (commissioners for set- 
tling colonies, &c. ; the puiitifcx maximus^ and after the year 
(150, the other pontijices^ au/jures, ftciaks^ &c. I>y the Domitian 
law.^ For before that, the inferior pritjsts were all chosen by 
their respective colleges.' Hut at the election of the porUifix 
maxiinuSf and the other priests, what wtis singular, only seven- 
teen tribes were chosen by lot to vote, and a •majority of them, 
namely nine, determined the matter.^ 

The laws passed at these C<miitia were called pi.kbiscita,‘ 
which at first only hound the plebeians, but after the year 30(5, 
the whole Homan people. ’ 

PkbisciUf were cinuh; aluMit various things; ns about making 
peace, aboul^g ranting the freedom of the city, about ordering a 
li’iunipli whert it was refused by the senate, aliout I)esU>wing 
command oii:'^'.eneraIs on the day of their triumph, about ab- 
solving fr4mi tile laws, which in later limes the senate assumed 
.' *• its prerogative.' 

i here were- no capital trials at the C<nuilia Tributa; these 
were held onl|^ at the ( eiiluriata ; hut about nnposing a fine.’'* 
And if ai »5 oiie act use<l of a capital crime did not appear on 
the day (d' trial, the t ributa ('omitia were suflicient to decree 
hanishment against hiiu.‘* • 

All those inighb vole at the Comiiia Tributa who had the full 
right of Homan citizens, wheilier they dwell at Home or not. 
i‘(U’ every one was ranked in stuue tr.he, in wliicJi he had a 
right to vote.*” Jsuine had lw'«> liibcs: one in w.»Mitliey were 
l>orn, and another either by right of adttplioii. as Augustus had 
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the Pabion aiul Scapliaii tribes/ or as a re^^a^l lor arousing 
one of bribery.^ 

At the Coniitia Tributa the votes of all the oitizeus uere of 
equal force, and therefore the patricians liarilly ever nltendcMl 
them. On which a<Tount, as some think, they are said* to have 
been entirely excluded from thciu.^ Ihit about this writers are 
not agreed. 

The Coiiritia for creating tribunes and plebeian mdilcs, were 
held by one of the tribunes to whom that chargt; was given, 
iitlier by lot or by the cons(*nt of his <;olleamies ; ‘ but for ereaU 
ing curule a'dilcs and otlier inferior magistrates, by the consul, 
dictator, or military tribunes ; for electing priots, by the consul 
only.^ 

The Comitia Tri^)uta for passing laws and for trials, were held 
by the consuls, praetors, or tribunes of the commons. ^Vllen 
the consul was to hold them, he by his edict summoned the 
whole Koman [leople; but the tribunes suiuinone<l only tlie ple- 
beians.^ lienee they are sometimes called (.'omitia populiy ami 
sometimes coticiliutn pl ^i s : in the one, tlic phrase wiis popttius 
jiissit ; in the sclvit. Jlut this distinction is not 

always observed. 

The Comitia Tributa for ele<ting magistrates were UMially 
held in the Campus ^lartius,^ but for passing laws and for trials 
commonly in the forum ; sometimes in the Capitol, and some- 
limes in the circus Fhfminius, anciently c.dled /f/a/u yinminia^ 
*vc circus ATio/Zo/an's where also Q. Puriiis, the pontifex maxi- 
mus, held the Comitia for eltM'ting the tribunes ol the 4tomiiiun'<, 
after the expulsion of tlie Decemviri,^ In the forum there were 
separate places for each tribe marked out witli ropcs,^ 

In the Campus 31artiu.s, <,ic'’n> proposed luiibling, in ('.csarN 
n: me, marble enclosures*" for Imhiiug the ('omilia Iributa,’* 
vviiicb work was prevented by various pluses, ami at last entirely 
dropped upon the bi'c.iking otii of the civil war>; but it wa*j 
afterwards executed by Agrippa.*- 

Tlie same fori^flities almost were obhoiwed in suminoning 
and holding the 'Iribuia ns- in the other Comitia, only 

it was not requisihjPibr tlieiii to have tlie aulbority of the setiirtte, 
or that the ausp(iw||‘'i|iould be taken. Ihit if there bad been 
thunder or lightning, * lb‘-> » <»uld imt be held that day. lor it 
was niponstm. rule from the beginning of'tfie republic, jovk 
j-uLofi^E Aoi NhKvs hs>K. i omtHf/rum i^ulttm vituim 

'file Cotflitia Tributa fur electing magistrates, after the year 
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5!)B, wore lielti about the end of July or the beginning of Au- 
ffust; for electing priests, when there was a vacancy, and for 
laws and trials, on all comitial days. 

Julius CVesar first abridged the liberty of tlie Coniitia. lie 
shai*e<l the right of creating magistrates with the people ; so 
tliat, except the (competitors for the consulship, whose choice he 
solely determined himself, tine people cht)se one half, and he 
nominated ^ the other. 'J'his he did by billets dispersed through 
the several tribes to this elfeict, c i sar dictator illi tribui. Com-^ 

MKNDO VOBIS ILLCM, KT ll.LLM, UT VKSTRO SUKKRAOlO SUAM DICiNiTA- 

tkm tknkxnt.^ Augustus restored this manner of election after 
it had been dropped for some time, during the civil wars which 
followed ( '.osar’s death.*^ 

'fiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of elec- 
tion, and assuming the noiuinalion of the consuls to himself, he 
])retcuded to refer the (choice of tin? other magistrates lo the se- 
nate, but in fa(ct determined the whole a‘C<cor(ling to his own 
ph>asur(\' (-aligula attempUed to restore the right of voting to 
the peophe, hot without any permanent etl’ect.’ The (^omitia, 
however, were still for form’s sake retained. And tluc magi- 
strates, w hether nominated by the senat<‘or the prince, app(*ared 
in the Campus Martins, attended by their friends and c(mne(c- 
tioius, and were appointed to their oiVu'e by the people with the 
usual solemn it i(\s/' 

Hut the method of appointing magistrates under the emperors 
seems to he invohaol in umcortainty,” indeed 'J'acitus himself 
acknowledges, particularly with njspect to the (consuls.^' ^^oiu^^ 
times, especially under go(»(l emperors, the same freedom m 
canvassing was allowed, and the same arts practised to insure 
Miccess, as under llie repniilic.' 'irajan restrained the infaimms 
l.'irgess(?s of candidates by a law against bribery;'' and by or- 
<l ning that no ont* should be admitted to sue for an office, who 
Ji'id not a ifiini part of his fortuin* in land, which greatly raised 
i’:o \aluc of estates in ital>.** W hen the right of creating m.'igi- 
rates was transfctTcd to the senate, at first appointed them 
oy open voles,'” hut the noise and disorder wlncdi lliis soinctinu*^ 
(M'casioiied, mad«c the senate in the lime of Trajan adi>pl the 
' ' ihod of balloting, wl»ich i.lso wasbnmd’lo be attended with 
'.conveniences, winch I’liny say*^ the emperor alone could 
remedy," Vuguslus followed the nnnle of .liilins ( t'Sitr at the 
bomiiia, altiiougli Meca’iias, whose counsel he" chielly followed, 
advised him to take this pow('r altogether from the 
-Iten as he attended at the ele('ti(»n (»f magistrates, he went round 
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the tribes, with the e;incli(iates whom he recommended/ and 
solicited the votes of .tlie people in the usual man tier, lie him- 
self gave his vote in his own tribe, as any other citizen.'^ 


ROMAN MAtJISTUATES. 

DIFFKKENT FORMS OF OOVEKNMKNT, AND 1)1 FKK RENT 
MAOISTKATKS AT DIKFKRKN T TIMKS. 

*^OMK was at first governed by kings : but 'I’arquin the 7th king 
being expelled for his tyranny . A. IT, 214, the regal govern- 
ment was abolished, and two supreme magistrates were annually 
created in place oi' a king, called consuls. In dangerous con- 
junctures, «i dictator was created with absolute auiliority; and 
when there was a vacancy of magistrates, an intkbhkx was ap- 
pointed to elect new ones. 

In the year of the city 301, or according to others, 302, in 
place of consuls, ten men ^ were chosen to draw up a boily of 
laws.* But their power lasted only two years ; and the consular 
govern meiit was again restored. 

As the consuls were at first chosen only from the patricians, 
and the plebeians wished to partake of that dignity ; after great 
contests it was nit 'Inst determined, A. W 310, that, insteail of 
consuls, six supreme magistratCN should he annually created, 
three trom the patricians, and three from the plebeians, wbo 
were called military tkibunks.^ 'fliere were not, 

* ays six tribunes chosen; sometimes only three, vomeilmcs 
r, and sometimes even eight. Nor was one 
chosen from the patricians, and another hnif frru^the ptMians. 
They were, on the conliTiry, usually all patrichths, Seldom the 
contrary." I'or upwards of seventy yeai^, soim'liinevS constfls 
were created, and soim^times lailitary’lrilMines, as the inlluema^ 
of the patricians or [ileheiaiis was sopeiior, or the piililic exi- 
gencies re<piired^ till at last the plebeians |u evaiie(l A, I . 
that one of the consu]*i slmuid lie choM ii from tli^ir order, aiid 
afterwards that both consuls might be plebeians; which, how 
ever, was rarely the I'ase, but the contrary. i*rom tliis time th<‘ 
supreme poj|er rema*ined in (he liainls uf the t^onsiils till liu' 
usiirpatioiw» ^y^bi, A, ( O' 12, who, having vanquished 
party of 3®!us, assumed to himself absolute authority, under 
the title of dictator^ an office whicfi had heeii disused above 
yeai’s. But SyJIa having voluntarily rt signed his power in le^s 
than three years, the consular aiitb.orily was again restored, ami 
.luliiis (Tiesar, having defeated i\>iii]pey at the 
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battle of Pbarsalii‘ 1 , aiid having subdued tlie rest of his oppo* 
iients, in iinitntioii uf 8ylla, caused himself to be created per- 
peluai dictator, and oppi*essed the liberty of his coumry, A. U« 
706. After this, the consular authority was never again coin- 
])letely restored. It was indeed attempted, after the murder of 
(\Tsar in the seiiale-hoiise on the Ides of IVIarch, A. U. 710, by 
llriitus and Cassius and the other conspirators; but M. Anto- 
nios, wbo desired to rule in Caesar’s room, prevented it. And 
llirtiiis and Paiisri, the consuls of the following year, being slaiiy *' 
at .Motiiin, Octavius, who was afterwards called Augustus, An- 
tony, and Lepidus shared between them tVie provinces of the 
republic, and exercised absolute power under the title of irium- 
VI HI reipMic(B comtituemltB, 

'rile comliinatioii between Pompey, Cajsar, and Crnssus, com- 
monly called the first triumvirate, which was formed by the 
<*ontrivance of Picsar, in the consulship of Metellus and Afra- 
nius, A. IJ. ()!).!, ^ is justly reckoned the original cause of this 
revolution, and of all the calamities attending it. For the Ho- 
mans, by submitting to their usurped authority, showed that 
they were prepared for servitude, it is the spirit of a nation 
alone which ciin preseiwc liberty. When that is sunk by gene- 
ral corruption of morals, laws are but feeble restraints against 
the encroachments of power, .fulius (ji'esar \<ould never ha>e 
attempted what he elVected, if he had not perceived the character 
of tile Homan people to be favourable to his designs. 

After tlie overt brow of Prutiis and Cassius at the battle of 
Idiilippi, A. "il i, Augustus, on a slight pretext deprived 
fie[)idas of his coiiimaiul, and having vanquished Antony iu-tt 
>ca>light at Actiuni, became vde master of the Homan empire, 

A. I’. I'Z >, and ruled it for r.iaiiy vears under the title of prinxk 
or KMpKiioii.- 'Che liberty of Home was now* entirely extin- 

lislied ; an<l although Augustus endeavoured to establish a 
< ivil monarchy, tlii' goveniinent perpetually tended to a military 
If'.pi.tisni, eijually faUil to the characters and h:y)pi ness of prince 
‘Old people. 

In the begiiiiiiug of the republic, the consuls seem to have 
been the only stated magistrates ; but ius they, being engaged 
loiost in continual wars, could not prupdriy attend to civil 
adaii's, various other magistrates were appointed at didereiit 
limes, pivetors, censors, tediles, tribunes of the commons, &c.^ 

1 nder the emperors various new magistrates'^iere instituted. 

OF MAGISl'RATKS IS GENERAL. 


A MvoisTRATK is a perstm invested with public authority.* ‘The 
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office of a magistrate in the Homnii republic was different from 
what it is among us. 'Ihe Koinans liad not the saiiio discriiui* 
nation betwixt public eraployiiients that we have. 'I he sumo 
person might regulate the police of the city, and direct the 
affairs of the empire, propose laws, and execute them, act as a 
Midge or a priest, and command an army,^ The civil aiithorily 
of a magistrate was called jnayistratus iiv potcstas ^ his judicative 
power Jurisdictio, and his military command ///>/?. An- 
•^^dentiy all magistrates who had the command of an army were 
called rK-iiTOREs." 

Mauistratus either signities a magistrate, as maf/ist rat us jus- 
sit; or a magistracy, as Titio mayistratm datus ^^o, potes- 
TAS, as hubtre pvU statcm^ yertrc potest attSy esse in v, cum potes- 
tale, to‘ bear an office; iiabiorum esse polestas, to he magistrate 
of Gahii.^ ^Iaoistratus was properly a civil magistrate or ma- 
gistracy in the city ; and potkstas in the provinces.' But this 
distinction is not always observed.^ 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by 
the people, for the people only could ilo it, he was said esse in 
V. cwn imperiOy in JuUo v. sianmo imperioJ vaujistratus d 
imperia capere, to enjoy ulhces civil and military/’ lint we 
find m imptrio, simply for esse consulem and all those 
magistrates weue said Iwberc wiper iuuu who hehl great autho- 
rity and power, as the dictators, consuls, and pivcinrs, lienee 
they were said to do any thing pro xmperio ; “ where.^ the 
inferior magistrnles, the tribunes of the commons, the al|ilivs, 
and qiucstors, were said mv; sine impniOy and to act onjB/o 
poteslulej' bumetimes potest as and impenum are jo^ieJphu 
toyatus in rcpublka cum pv* estate if/iptriot(uc versa t us est* 

i 

DIVISION OF MAO 1ST KATES. 

Thr Homan magistrates wore variously di\ided; into on 
and extraordinary, greater and levs, curule and not cinule 
patrician and plet»eian^4 iK and prmiiicial ni.igiMrafes. 

Tlie MA0ISTRATI\S ( KoiNxKii Were lliosc wh«» wcitJ « realed 
Stated times, and were cousiaiilly in the republic; ihe iixtuauk- 
DiNAH^ot so. 
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The MAuisTRATus MAJoiiBs H'erc those uho had what were 
called the greater auspices.* The magistriitm majores ordinarix 
were the consuls, praetors, and censors, who were created at the 
Coiiiilta (Jentiiriata: the extruordinarii were the dictator, the 
master of the horse, the iiiterrex, the priefect of the city, &c 

The MAOisTRATUs MiNORES ORDiNARii wcrc the tribufies of the 
coiiinions, the aediles, and qufestoi*s ; extraordinarH, the pr^e^ 
Jcctus annon(By duumviri navaleSy &c. 

The MAOISTRATUS cu RULES wcrc those who had the right oj^ 
using the sclia curuUs or chair of state, naniely, the di«;tator, the 
consuls, praetors, censors, and curule ;cdiles All the r^st, who 
had not that right were (tailed non curulks.'* I’he sdla cnruUs 
was anciently made of ivory, or at least adorned with ivory ; 
hence Horace calls it curtde tbur.^ The magistrates sat on it in 
their tribunal, on all solemn occasions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were chosen 
only from the patricians, but in process of time also from the 
plebeians, excejit the intcrrex alone.® The plebeian magistrates 
were the a^diles and tribunes of the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
difi'erciit olfices.‘‘ A law was first made for this purpose’ by 
Villius (or Ij, Julius), a tribune of the commons, A. U. 573, 
whence his family got the surname of annalks, although there 
seems to have been some regulation about thiit matter formerly.** 
What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is not fully as- 
certained.' It is certain that the prretorship used to be enjoyed 
two )<‘firs after the a'dilcsbip, and that the d-Jd was the year 
lixed for tlm consulsIii[>.‘'‘ If we are to judge from 1 ieero, who 
frequently boasts that he had enpiyeil every office in its proper 
jear, ' the years appointed for ilie ditVerent tifiices by the it'X 
f tlltuwv.vv, for the qiuestni’Nhip thirty-one, for the icdilesliip 
iliiriy-Mtveii, for the pr.'clorship forty, and for il,o consulship 
I'Ut y-tlirce. Hut even umler the repulilic popular citi/ei.s were 
lVe«*d Irorn tiulse rosIrictioiiN,* ' and the emperors granted lliat 
iudulgciicc to whomsoever they plecTsed, or the s»*nate to gra 
I’Jv itioiu 'I he /lA'. (uuudisy howe\er, wa> sliil observed." 

It was onlained by the law of Hoinulus, that no one should 
ciii(.‘r on any otfico, .ludos the birds should give ta\ourablo 
omens.*’ Vnd by 'the < ohnklian l\w, made by ^'idla. A, IJ, 673, 
\hai a cortaiii order bluuild be obser\t*d in oiifainiiig preler- 
moiils; iliat no one should bo piaetur before* beiiig^qua'slor, nor 
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consul before beitijv praetor ; nor should enjoy the same office 
within ten years, noi* two didereiit offices in the same year.* 
But these regulations also were not stric*tly observed. 

Ail magistrates were obliged, within five days after entering 
on their office, to swear that they would observe tlie laws;^ and 
after the expiration of their oflice, they might be brought to a 
U-ial if they had done any thing amiss.** 

1^ KliVItS. 

IloMR was at first governed by kings, not of absolute power nor 
hereditary, but limited and elective. 'Ihey had no i(*gislali\o 
authority, and could neither m.ake war nor peace nitliout liic 
concurrence of the senate and people.** 

The kings of Home were also priests, and liad the <;hief di- 
rection of sacred things, as among the (treeks.^ 

The badges of the kings were tlie trabea, i. e. a white robe 
adorned with stripes of purple, or the toga preetextUy a white 
robe fringed with purple, a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, the 
9ella curuliSy and twelve lictors, with the Jhsces ami somresy i. e. 
carrying each of them a bundle of rods, with an axe stuck in 
the middle of tlieiu. 

The badges of the Homan magistrates were borrowed froiO 
the Tuscans.® According to Pliny, Hoiiiulus used only the tru^ 
bea. The toga pr/etexta was introduced by 'rullus llostilius, 
and also the /atus clavuSy after he had comjuered the Tuscans.^ 
The regal government subsisted at Home for ‘2 U‘l years under 
seven kings, Homulus, Numa Ponipilius, 'rullus Hostilius, 
Ancus Marcius, L. Tarquini is IMscus, v'^ervius 'Tullius, ami L. 
'I'arquinius surnamed supekbus from his behaviour ; all of whom, 
except the last, so reigned, that they are justly thought to ha\e 
laid the foundations of the Hoiiian greatness.’ i’anpiin, Inong 
universally detested fiir his tyranny ami cruelty, was expelled 
the city with his Vife aiul family, on account of tiie viojema? 
offered by his son .Sex his to Lucretra, a noble laily the wife ot 
ColJ^ous. Tliis revolution was brought about chielly by means 
of iMIiuiiius Brutus.. 'J he haughtiness ami cruelty of Tarquin 
inspiipt file Homans with the greatest avelsiiuj to rt»gal govern- 
they retained ever afterwarils. Hence rtglf. Ja- 
cere, to act tyrannicdlty, rtgii apirilus^ rvgia superbia, &c. 

'The next 141 rank to the king was the iribijnvs, or pR.iiVFX'n ;3 
CE/.KauM. who commanded the hoi\sc under the king, us after- 
wards the tnagifittr cquitum did under the dictator. 
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When there was a vacancy in the throne,* which happened 
for a whole year after the death of Romulus, on account of a 
(lis^)ute betwixt the Homans and Sabines, about the choice of a 
successor to him, the senators shared the j^overnment among’ 
thciiiselves. They appointed one of their number who should 
have the cliief direction of atfairs, with the title of intkurex, 
and all the ensigns of royal dignity, for the space of live days;* 
after him another, and then another, till a king was created.*^ 
Afterwards under the republic, an inlerrcx was created 
liold th<» elef'.tions nhen there w;is no c‘,onsul or dictator, which 
happened either by their sudden death, or when the tribunes 
of the oonimons hindered the elections by their intercession.^ 


ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

1. CONSULS. 

I* FlllST creation, different NAMES, AND BADGES, OK CONSULS. 

AiTEK the expulsion of the kings, A. U. two supreme ma- 

S ites were annually created with ecpial authority; that they 
t restrain one another, and not hecoiue insolent by the 
h of their command.^ 

ley were anciently called prktores, also imferatork.s, or 
aftorlvards consi lks, either froni their consulting for 
tite good ^ state, “ <»r from consulting the senate ' and peo- 
[de,** or from their acting as judges.-' From their possessing* 
.supreme coiuinand the t wrecks called them 'TIIATOl. If one 
t>f the consuls died, another was substituted in bis room for 
the rest of the year ; Imt he coiihl not hold the Comitia for 
electing new consuls.** 

'I he insignia of the consuls were the same with those of the 
kingN, except the crown; namely, the tO(fa pretvxta, sella cm- 
rulw^ the sceptre or iiory staff,*' and twelve lictors with the 
fusers and secures, '' 

Within the eily the li ( tot's went hefoie only one of the con- 
suls, and that commonly for a month alternately.*’ A jMj>lic 
s<n'vant, called avrrvsus^ wa nt before the other eonsnl, a ||^ he 
lictors followed ; wliicli custom, after it had been long dlMrod, 
.lulius ('.Tsar restored in his lird consdWiip. He who was*' 
(‘hh st. or had most 'children, or who wasii|rst elected, ot* had 
iu<».vt sutlrnges, had {\\i\fasrcs first.** Acrording tv j>ioiiysiu.s*' 
the lictoi*s at lirst went lu.dore botli consuls, and were restricted 
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to one of them by the law of Valerius Poplicola. We read in 
Livy, of 24 lictors attending the consuls,* but this must be un- 
derstood without the city. 

2. POWKIl OF THK CONSULS. 

* As the consuls at first had almost the same batiges with the 
klugSf so they had nearly tlie same power.*'* But Valerius, 
\i;(illed POPLICOLA,'^ took auay the st’curis from the i. e. 

he took from the consuls the power of life and vieath, and only 
left them the right of scourging, at least within the city; for 
without the city, when investetl with military command, they 
still retained the secnris, i. e. the right of puiiislung capita lly.** 
When the consuls cominaiuleil dilferent armies, each of tliem 
Jiad the Jasces ainl sccurca ; hut when they both commanded the 
same army, they c,ommonly had them f4)r a day alternately. 

Poplicola likewise made a law, granting to every one 
liberty of appealing from the consuls to the people ; and tiiati|0 
magistrate sliould be permitted to punish a Boman citizen wjmfi 
thus appealed ; which law Av«as afterwards once and again 
iicwed, and always by persons of the Valerian family. But 
privilege was also enjoyed under the kings.* 

Poplicola likewise ordcained, that when the coii^uls came 
an assembly of the people, the lictors should low^ 
token of respect, and also that who4;ver usurped |Ud office w| 
out the consent of the people might be slain with impiiDitp’ 
But the power of the consuls w.as chiefly <liniinishe«l by tlio 
creation of tlie tribunes of the <*ouimons, who had a right t<i 
give a negative to all their proceedings. ' >till, lMn\ever, the 
power of the consuls was very' great, and tlie consulship was 
considered as tlie suniiiiit of all p<»puhir prefermetit.' ' 

The Consuls were at the head of the whole rcpulilic.’’ All 
the other magistrates were subject to Iheni. 4‘xcepl the tribum^s 
of the commons. % They a.sscini»b*d the piM>[>le and the senaB*, 
laid before Uiem what they pleased, and exci uled their diM-rces. 
Hhe l^yi'S which they proposed and got passed, were commonly 
their name.. They received all letters from the go- 
vemnn of provinces, ami from foreign kings and states, and 
gave ;i||dience to amfi|j|sadot*s. The year was named after them. 
(IS it *^d to be at Aflleiis from one of the Arcluiiis.'® T bus, M. 
Tullio Cicerq/w it L. Antonio consult hus^ marked tlic fillblh 
year of Home. l\euc^ nnmtrarc jnuUos cotufules, for aunos}' 
Jits jutn ptne tibi consul triyesimus you arc near sixty 
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years ol<U‘ And tlie consuls were said aperire annitm, fastos^ 
y?/c r(iscrar(\’ 

He who had most suffrages was called consul prior, iind bis 
name was iiiarke<l first in the calendar.^ He had also l\iid fasces 
first, and usually presiiled at the election of magistrates for the 
next year. 

Mvei'y body went out of the way, uncovered their heads, dis- 
inouiiicd from horseback, or rose up to the consuls as they pass- 
ed by.^ If any on(3 failed to do so, and the consul took notice 
of it, he was said to order the lictor animadvkrtere.^ Aciliu*'' 
the consul ordered the curule chair of Liicullus the praetor to be 
broken in pieces, when be was administering justice, because 
lie lia<l not risen up to bim when passing by.® When a praetor 
happened to meet a consul, his lictors always lowered their 
fasces.' 

Ill the time of war tlie consuls possessed supreme command. 

'1 hey levied soldiers, and provided w hat was necessary for their 
support. They appointed tlie military tribunes, or tribunes of 
file legions, (in part; for part was created by the people,)® the 
centurions, and other officers.’’ 

The consuls had command over the provinces,’” and could, 
men authorized by the senate, call persons from tbence to 
Romo,’’ and punish them.’- They were of tio great authority, 
that kings, and foreign nations, in alliance with the republic, 
were <'<insidfifed to be under their protection.’'^ 

In dangerous <?oiijum lures the consuls were armed with abso- 
lute power by the sidemn decree of the senate, ut vidkuent, vel 
DvRKNT oPERAif, &c.“ 111 any sudden tumult or sedition, the 

e.jijsuls calledtho citizens to arms iii this form: yui rkmpublicam 

i.u\ \M KSSK VKLIT, >1K SI- oi:aT UK.’'’ 

I nder the emperors the power of tlie eonsuls was reduced to 
a mcT o shadow ; their (•-liire they only was to ( onsuit tlie se- 
liaiM, and lay before them (he malinaiices”’ of the emperors, to 
: ppiMiit tutors, to iiiamimit hlaves, to let the public taxes, wlileli 
li.id formerly belonged to the censors, to ex'/iiiiit certain pub- 
b'" iiames and shows, which they alsii so^netimes ilid under liie 
n public,’' to mark the year by their name, Ne. 1 lioy retained, 
ljuwever, the badges oi the aneieiii consuls, and even greater 
cxiernal pomp, •h'or the\ w(»re the totjd picta <»r /ff/lniata, md 
b id tlieir fauns wreatboil with laurei, which used formerly to 
be done only by those who triunipheib -.They also added tlie 
seenris to the fasres. • 
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3. DAY ON WHICH CONSULS ENTERED ON THKIR OKKICB. 


In the be^innin^ of.the republic, the consuls entered on tlieir 
office at didereiit times; at first, on the 23d or 24th of Febru- 
ary,^ the day on which Tarquin was said to have been expelled,^ 
which w'as held as a festival, and called RKoiFijaiiiM ; ^ after- 
wards, on the tirsl of iViigust,** which was at that time the bej^iii- 
ning of the year, i. e. of the consular, not of the civil year, 
which always began with January.* In the time of the dccom- 
iri, on the fifteenth of .May.** About fifty years after, on the 
oth of December.’ Then on the 1st of July,*^ which continued 
till near the beginning of the second Punic war, A. U. 530, 
when the day came to be the 15th of March.'’ At last, A, 17. 
598 or 600,^“ it was transferred to the 1st of January,^ which 
continued to be the day ever aftcr.’- 

After this the consuls were usually elected about the end of 
July or the begiiiiiing of August. From their election to the 
1st of January, when they entered on tlieir office, they were 
called CONSOLES designati ; and whatever they did in public 
affairs, they were said to do it by their authority, not by their 
power.^^ They might, however, propose edicts, and do several 
other things pertaining to their otfioe.*’ Among other honou| '* 
paid to them, they were always first asked their opinion in ’ ^ 
senate.’^ Tfie interval wris made so long, that they niiglit hav^ 
Uine to become acquainted with what pertained to their officeT 
and that inquiry miglft he iua<Ie, whether they had gained their 
election by bribery. If they were convicted of that crime upon 
trial, they were deprived of the consulsliip, and their eompetl* 
tors, who accused them, were iMuninalcd in tlieir pjaoe.*^ They 
w'ere also, besides being fined, declared incapable, of bearing 
any office, or of coming into the senate, l>y the Calpiirnian and 
other laws, as happened to Aiitronius and Sylla.*' ('ic<*ro ma<le 
the punishment of bribery stiil more severe by the 'fulliaii Inw', 
which he passed by the authority of the senate, with the aildi- 
tional penalty of a^teii years’ exile,*'’ 

\ The first time n law lyis .propf»sed to the people concerning 
bribery was A. F. 31*7, by i\ Ibetilius, a trilmne of the com- 
mons, by the authority of the senate,*'* 

On the 1st of January, the senate and people waited on the 
new consuls^* at their houses, (which in aftertimes was called 
ofkicium) "* wh(Me being conducted with great pomp, which was 
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c'llled PROCESSUS consularis, to tlie Capitol, they offered up 
llieir vo^^s,* and sa<;riHced each of them an ox to Jupiter ; and 
then beiy^aii their oflice,^ hy holding the senate, consulting it 
about the appointiiient of the Latin liolidays, and about other 
tilings concerning religion.*^ Within live days they were 
ol>liged to swear to observe the laws, as they bad done when 
ele<*ted/ And in like nianner, when they resigned their office, 
they ns^(Mnbled the people, and made a spcecli to them about 
what they bad performed in their consulship, and swore that , 
they had done nothing against the laws. Jlut any one of th^' 
tribunes might hinder them from making a speech, and only 
permit tliem to swear, ns the tribune JMeteiliis did to Cicero,^ 
wiiereupoii ('icero instantly swore with a loud voic.e, tliat he 
bad saved the republic and the city from ruin ; which the whole 
11 Oman people confirmed with a shout, and with one voice cried 
out, that w'hat he had sworn was true ; and then conducted him 
from the forum to his house with every demonstration of respect.® 

L PROVINCES OK THE CONSULS. 

During the first days of their office, the consuls cast lots, or 
agreed among themselves about their provinces.’ 

A proviiKM','' in its general acceptation, is metaphorically 
used to signify the offi<*<r or business of any one, whether private 
or publi<‘ ; thus. () (ui<i^ provinciani re/usti duram? Before 
llie lloiiiaii empire was widely extended, ilw? province of a con- 
sul was simply a certain c harge assigned him, as a war to be 
carried on, dtc., <»r a certain country in which he was to act 
during his consulsliip.' * 

Anciently iliCsse provinces used to be decreed by the senate 
after the consuls were elected, or liad entered on their office. 
S<Mu<*tiiues the same province was decreed to both consuls,'^ 
i’lms both consuls were sClit against the Saiunites, and made to 
jMNs under the yoke by Boiitius, general tif the Samnites, at the 
i uri-;e ( audina*. So I’auhis iiuniliiis and ,Terentius A arro 
ucre sent against Hannil»al, at the battle of C'anna'.‘“ 

r»ut by lbf3 S<>mproijian law, passed by Sempronius Lrac- 
cliiis, A. L. b.D, the senate aiwa)s decreed two provinces for 
tl»c future niiisuls liefun? their election,’'* which they, after en- 
tering on their otVire, divided by lot or agreement.’^ In latter 
times the province of a consul was some coucfujred country, re- 
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diiced to the form of a province,' which each consul, after the 
expiration of his oflice, should command ; for during the time 
of their consulship they usually remained in the city/^ 

The provinces de<*reed to the consuls were (tailed p.uoviNri.i-: 
consularrs ; to the praetors, pr>:tori.i!, 

Sometimes a certain province was assigned to some one of 
the consulsr; as J\truria to h'abius, both by the decree of the 
senate, and by the order of the people: Sicily to 1\ iScipio: 
^Greece, and the war against Antiochus, to L, Scipio, by the de- 
m*ee of the senate. 'I'his was said to be <lone extra ordiiicin^ 
extra sortem vcl sine sorie^ sine conqnirntionv:^ 

It properly belonged to liie senate to determine the ]»rovinces 
of the consuls and praetors* in appointing the provinces of tiie 
prietors, the tribunes might interpose their negative, but not in 
those of the consuls.^ iSometimes the people reversed what the 
senate had de<'recd concerning the pro\incc8, J’iius the war 
against Jugurtha, whicfi the senate had decreed to Metellus 
was given l>y the people to Marius.^ And the attein])t of Ma- 
rius, by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get tbe ttommand of 
the war against 3Iirlu'idntes transferred from S)lla to himself, 
by the suftrage of the peojde, gave occasion to the first civil war 
at Rome,*' and in fact gave both the imeasion and the example 
to ail the rest that followed. when llie senate, to mortify 
Cajsar, had decreed as provinces to him I'lnd his i‘.olleague Ih- 
buius, tlie care of the woods and roads, (l.esar, by means of the 
tribune \ atinius, procured from (he people, h) a now and ex- 
traordinary law, tiie grant of ('isalpine (taul, with .|)i6 addition 
of iliyricuin, for the term of ti\e years; and Ho«ili after also 
'IVansalpine («aul from the senate, wiii<'h important couiiuaml 
was afterwards prolonged to him lor oili<‘r ti\e*yeiirN, by the 
'i’rebonian law.^ 

No one was allowed to leave bis provim‘e williout the permis- 
sion of the senate, wliich regulation, buwe>er, was someliim s 
violated upon exy^*aord inary occasiom,. 

If any one bad Itehated improperly, be might l)e i*eral]<'d 
from his province b\ the senat(‘, but his miliiar) connua d <*ciul<! 
only be abolished ’ by th«? peopk*.” 

The senate niiglit order the consuls to exchange lb ir pro- 
vi|M;es, and even force tbeiii to revign tlieir I'omiiiand, ‘ 

Ikmipey, in his third coiisul'hip, to clu ck brilnri N, p assed 
law. that no one soould lioid a province till li\c y«‘ars after ll 
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expiration of liis magistracy ; * anti tliut foi' these five years, 
while the consuls and praetors were di8C|uaUfied, the senators 
of consular and priTtorian rjink, who had never held any foreign 
coiiiiriand, should divide the vacant provinces among themselves 
by lot, 13y which law the government of Cilicia fell to Cicero 
against his will."^ Caesar made a law, that the praetorian pro- 
vinces slumld not be held longer than a year, nor tlie consular 
more tlian two years. But this law, which is much praised by 
(’icero, was abrogated by Antony.'^ 

5. FROM AVHAT ORDER THE CONSULS WERE CREATED. 

The consuls wen* at fir»t cboseii only from among the patri- 
cians, but afterwards also from tlie plebeians. 'Ibis important 
change, allhoiigli in reality owing to weiglitier causes, was im- 
inedialeiy occasioned by a trilling cinni instance. ]M. Fnbius 
Aiubustus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the elder of whom 
was married to Sulpicius, a patrician, and the younger to C. 
Licinius Stolo, a plebeian. AVliile tlie latter was one day visit- 
ing her sister, the lictor of Sulpicius, who was then military 
tribune, happened to strike the door with bis rod, as was usual 
wdieii that magistrate returned home from the forum. 'Ihe 
young Fabia, una<!quainted with that custom, was frightened at 
the noise, which made her sister laugh, and express surprise at 
^ler ignorance. 'I'his stiiiig her to tlie cpiielv : and upon h<*r 
return home she could not eoneeal her iiiieasiness. Her lather, 
seeing her dejected, asked her if all was well ; hut she at first 
would not give a direct answer; and it was with difiiculty he at 
last drew from her a confession that she was chagrined at being 
connected with a man who could not enjoy the same honours 
with her sisU)i*’s Ittisbaiid. For allhoiiub »t had been ordaintMi 
by law that the military Iribuiir.s should lie crea ed ]>romiscu- 
oijsly from the patricians and plebeians, yet for lorlv -four years 
after the first institution, A. no «>nc jde- 

lieian bad been rroale/l, and very few afltu’wipals.* Ambiistiis, 
therefore, consoled bis daiigbler willi assurances licit she should 
soon see the same honours at her own hhuso wbicli she '^aw at 
her .sister’s. 'I’o efieci tins, he concertcil measures with Ids soii- 
iii-law’, and one h. Sexlius, a spirilmi youn:* man of ]>lel)eian 
rank, who bad every tiling l.ut birlii to entitle idiu to tile high- 
est preferineiits. 

liicinius and Seviius being crcati’d tribiiin s (jf tlie commons, 
themselves conlimnal in that otlice tor ten \cArs; lor li\e 
vears tliey sufiered no cnrule lua.^iNtralcs to he created, and at 
i.ist prevailed lo get one of the consuls created iVvnu among the 
plebeians.' 
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h, Sbxtius was tlie fii'st plebeian eoiisiiJ, and tlie secoml year 
after him, 0. Licinius Stole, from whom the law ordainini*- one 
of the consuls to be ii plebeian, was called lex moinia.^ Some- 
times both consuls were plebeians, which was early allowed hy 
law. But this rarely happened ; the patricians for the most 
part engrossed that honour.- 'i'he Jjatins once required, that 
one of the^ consuls should be chosen from among them, as di<l 
afterwards the people of C’apiia ; but botli these demands were 
rejected with disdain. 

" The first foreigner who obtained the consulship was Cornelius 
Balbus/' a native of Cadiz; who he<‘ame so ricli, that at Ins 
death, lie left each of the citizens residing at Uome, 23 drachma*, 
or denarii, i. e. J-jh// 

6. LKOAL AUK, AND OTHER REQUISITES FOR KNJOYIXO THE CONSULSH 1 1’. 

The legal age for enjoying the consulship'* was forty-three ; ' 
and whoever was made consul at that age, was said to be made 
in his own year.*^ 

Before one could be made consul, it was requisite to ba\e 
gone through the inferior ofiices of qinestor, a*dile, aiul pra*tor. 
It behoved candidates for this office to be present, and in a pri- 
vate station,'^ and no one could be created consul a second time 
till after an inteiwal of ten years.*'^ 

But these regulations were not always observed. In ancient 
times there seem to have been no restrictions of that kind, and 
even after they were made, they were often violated, IMnny 
{lersons were irreated imnsuls in their absence, and without ask- 
ing it, and several below the legal »aite; thus 31. Valerius ( orviis 
at twenty-three, JScipio Atricanus the elder, at twenty -eight, ami 
the younger at thirty-eight, T. (juinct ins h'laniinius, when not 
quite thirty, “ Pompey, before he was full thirty-six years ohl.‘- 
'i'o some the consulship w<'i8 continued for several )eai*s wiiii- 
out interjuission ; os to .Viarins, who was Noven times consul, aii<l 
once and again floated in his absence.'’ Several persons w<‘re 
made consuls witiioiit iiaving previously borne any curiile otlice. ' 
Many were re-elected within a less itil<*i-val than of ten years/' 
And the refusal of the senate to permit Cavsar to stand candi- 
date in his absence, ’or to retain bis province, ga^e occasion to 
the civil war betwixt him and Jhnnpey, wliiclt lermiiialcd in 
the entire extinction tEif liberty. 
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7 . ALTKHATIONS IN THK tOXIJITION OK THK CONSULS UNDER 
THE EMPERORS. 

.liTLius rii:sAR reiliicpil the power of the consuls to «*i mere 
iiaiiic. Heiiiir cheated perpetual dictator,* all the other niap^i- 
i<ti'ates were subject to him. Although the usual form of electing 
r.MiMils was retained, he assumed the nomination of* them en- 
tirely to liimself. lie was dictator and consul at the same time, 
as >ylla had been before him; but he resigned the consulshij^ 
\Jieii he thought proper, and nominated whom he chose to suc- 
ceed him. When about to set out against the Parthians, he 
settled the succ.ession of magistrates for two years to coine.^ 
lie introdiieed a custom of sulistitutiiig consuls at any time, for 
a few iiiontlis or weeks ; sometimes <»iily for a few days, or even 
lioiirs ; * that thus the prince might gratify a greater number 
with lioiiours. I Wilder ('omiitodtis, there were twenty-five con- 
suls in one year.^ 'The usual number in a year was twelve. 
Hut the e'oiisuls who w'erc admitted on the first day of January 
gave name to the year, and had the title of ordinaru, the others 
being styled sukkkcti, or viiwfres^^ 

'1 lie consuls, when appointed by the emperor, did not use any 
canviissing, but went through almost the same formalities iii 
other respe<*ts as under the republic.’ In the* first meeting of 
the senate after their election, they returned than'ks to the em- 
peror ill a set spoich, when it was customary to expatiate on his 
vii tin.'s ; which was calleil honouk, vtl in honokkm principis crn- 
sKUK, because they <lelivere»l this speech, when they were first 
Msked thidr opinion as consuls eleet.^ Pliny afterwards enlarged 
on tl»e general heads, which ho used on that occasion, and 
published itieirt under the name of pankuvrkus ScrvcB Trajano 
-bn///>7o (Ifctus, 

i inler the emperors there were persons dignified merely with 
tho title, witiiout enjt»)iiig the otfice, of consuls;*^ fis, umlerthe 
lepublir, persons who had never been coiisuis, or pra*tors, on 
act ount of some public service, obtained the riglit of sitting and 
speaking in the siMiale, in the place of* those who had been 
<<»u^uls f»r pr;j*tors,** wlii< li was f ailed aucioritas vel sententia 
rofisularia aut pritturia}* 

I'bose who had>l>een consuls were called toNscLARKs ; as 
those who had been pr/etors, were called ph i. to ; iediles, «oi- 
la rn ; quaestors, yu jstoru. 
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b'litler Justinian, consuls ceased to be created, and the year, 
of consequence, to be distinguished by their name, A. (J. 1203. 
But the emperors still continued to assume that ollice the first 
year of their sovereignty. (Constantine created two consuls 
annually ; whose office it was to exercise supreme jurisdiction, 
the one at liome, and the other at (Constantinople. 

II. PH.IiTOHS. 


I. INSTITUTION AND POWKR OK THK PR.lvTOR. 


Thr name of pr.etor^ was anciently common to all the magi- 
strates ; thus tlie dictator is called maxhnusr But when 

the consuls, being engaged in almost continual wars, could not 
attend to the administration of justice, a magistrate was created 
for that purpose, A. U. 389, to whom the name of pr.ktor was 
thenceforth appropriated. He was at first created only from 
among the patricians, as a kind of compensation for tlie c,onsiil- 
ship being communicated to the plebeians ; but afterwards, A. L'. 
418, also from the plebeians.^ The pra‘tor was next in dignity 
to tlie consuls, and was created at the (Jomitia (.’enUiviata with 
tile same auspices as the consuls, whence he was called their col- 
league. The first pra‘lor was Sp. Fiirius ("amilhis, son to the gt*^ 
M. Furius Camillus, w ho died the year that his son was pra*ti||^,* 
When one printer was not sufficient, on mtcoiint of the iiumSi^r 
of foreigners who flocked to Borne, another pivctor ndrtod, 
A. U. 510, to administer justice to them, or h^^etk tniizens 
and them,* hence called PR i.TOR PKRK(iUiNrs. / , 

The two prectors, after their election, iletenniB^^^hy caNling 
lots, which of the two jiuisdictions each should ox^^ise. 

The prietor who admini^tered justice only Ijeuwecn citizens 
was ciiiicd pri.tor ukb.vnts, and was more honourable; wImmum 
he was called pu.trou honor vrrs/' M)Jor ; " and tlie law dcriii d 
from him and his edicts is called jts io-nob.uui m. In tin* ali- 


sence of the consuls he supplied ll.cir place.'' lie presided i 
the assemblies of the people, and might rmaene tlie smiate ; hi 
only wlien somethinir* new' happened.’ lie likewise i‘\lii])il! 
certain public games, as the Ludi AjmUnitifCfi ; tlie Firceiisi.i 
and Megalesian g^ies; and tlieretorei had a pario nlar juri^li 
lion over pla\e||i|; and Muh people: at leobt uiider the einp 
i^ors.^’’ \\'lieii tliei'e wits no censor, lie took care, accurdini: i 
|l decree of the senate*, that the pnldic bHildings were kej.i i 
proper repair.” (In account of these important offices, ho* 
not fflo\\ed to be absent from tlie city alewe ten days.’" 
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Tile power of tlie proctor in the administratioa of justice was 
expressed in these three words, do, dico, addjco. Prmtor dabat 
actionem et judices ; the prastor gave the form of a writ for 
trying and redressing a partieiilar wrong complained of, and ap- 
pointed judges or a jury to judge in the cause ; dickbat jW, 
proiiouiKicd sentence ; addicebat bona vel damna^ adjudged the 
goods of the debtor to the creditor, &c. » 

'i’he days on which the pivetor administered justice w^ere 
called DIES kasti.^ 'I hose days on which it was unlawful ^ 
administer justice, were ivallcd nkfasti. 

lllc nefastus ecit, per quem tria verlMi silciitur : 

Kabtus erit, per quern lege Ijcebit agi. Ov. Fast. i. 47. 

2. EDICTS OK THE PR.ETOR. 

The prector iirhajius^ when he entered on his office, after 
having sworn to the observance of the laws, jniblishcd an edict,- 
or system of rules,'^ according to which he was to administer 
justice for that year; whence it is called by Cicero lex annua.^ 
i laving stiiiimoned an asseiithly of the people, he publicly de- 
clared ^ from the rostra ** wdiat method he was to observe’ in 
admiiiisteriiig justice.^ This edict he ordered not only to be 
recited by a herald,*' hut also to he publicly pasted up in writ- 
ing,*^’ ill large lettei*s,“ 'I’hese words used cofumonly to be pre- 
llxed to the edict, bondm fa(;tiim.** 

Those edicts wiiich the pr.'etor copied trom the edicts of his 
predecessors were called ibalatitia; those whicli he framed 
iii nisei f, weve called nova ; and so any clause or part of an edict, 

« WUT I’BACvTiTiUM vcl NOVI >1.*' But iis the pra‘tor often, in the 
course of the year, altered his edicts through favour or enmity,*^ 
this was forbidden, first by a de<*ree of tiie senate, A. 5s5, 
and afterwards, A. 1;. t»S(>, by a law which C. 1 ornelius got 
pas>ed, to liie great offence <»f the nobility, i t rn KTOREs ex 
coil Tis stJis PKHPKrris, JUS UKKUENT, i. o. that the pr.etors, in 
administering justice, should not deviate frofu the lorm whicli 
tiH*y prescrihtMl to themselves in the beginning of llieir office.*'* 
l »'*»m this tiiiMj the law of the j>r;riors *** became more fixed, and 
lawyers began to study their edii’ts with particular attention, 
some aNo to coniiiient on them.*' By order ol the emperor 
Itadrian, the various edicts of the pra*tors w* re collected into 
<Mic, and properly arranged by the lawyer Isalvius Julian, the 
great-grandfather of (he emperor l?idiu> Julian^ which was 
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thereafter called kdictum perpetuum, or jus honorarium, and no 
doubt was of the greatest service in forming that famous code 
of the Homan laws called the corpus juris, compiled by order 
of the emperor Justinian. 

Beside the general edict which the prastor published when he 
entered on his office, he frequently published particular edi(;ts 
as occasion* required.^ 

An edict published at Home was called kdictum urbanum ; in 
the provinces, provinciale, SlciliemeJ^ 

Some tbinlv that the projtor mhanus only published an annual 
edict, and that the p r (Blur per erjrbms adminibtered justice, either 
according to it, or according to the law of nature and nations. 
But we read also of the edict of the praetor peregriiius. And it 
appears that in certain cases he might even bo appealed to for 
relief against the decrees of the praetor iirbanus.^^ 

The other magistrates published edicts as well as the priTtor : 
tlie kings, the consuls, the dictator, the censor, the curiile 
nsdiles, the tribunes of the commons, and the quaestors.^ So the 
provincial magistrates,*’ and under the emperors, the prccfeiit of 
the city, of the prtTtorian cohorts, &c. 8o likew ise the priests, 
as the pontijices and dcct,mviri sacrotum^ tlie augurs, and in 
particular, the pontifex maxtmus!' All these were called honO^ 
RATI, honore hane’stati, fwnoribus honoruti^ honorc vtd ftonorit^s 
usi ; ^ and therefore tlie law which was deriveil from their ediics 
was also called jus honorarium. But of all these, the edictaf^^Qf 
the praetor were the most important. V, 

'Ine orders and decrees of the emperors were SOlictiiues also 
called edicta, but usually rescript aJ^ 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took Jjie advii'e of 
the chief men of the state ; ^ and sometimes of 0116: another.*” 
The suinnioniiig of any one to appear in court, was likewise 
called edictuiTU If a person’ did not obey the tii’st summoiis, it 
was repeated a second and third time ; and then what was call- 
ed a peremptory suiiimons was given,** and if any one neglecled 
it, he was called coiituniacious, and lost his cause. Sometimes 
a summons of this kind was given all at once, and was ealleil 
UNUM PRO OMNIBUS, oi* UNUM PRO TRIBU.S. Wc I’cad of tlic Sena- 
tors being smiimoncd to Home from all Italy by an edict of llic 
piNfttor.*^ 


] nlicta {i^calMria, 
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CeHain decrees of the prnetor were called interdicta; as 
;{l>out acquiring, retaining, or recovering the possession of a 
ihing ; ^ also about restoring, exhibiting, or prohibiting a thing ; 
whence llorace,- jnterdicto huic (sc, itisaiio) omne adimat jus 
j}rdBlor, i\ e. bonis interdicat^ the pr;etor by an interdict would 
take from him the management of his fortune, and appoint him 
a curator, ‘ according to a law of the twelve tables."* , 

3 . INSIGNIA OF THE PR.'IiTOR, 

The pr.etor was attended by two lictors in the city, who went 
before him with the fascesj" and by six lictors without the city. 
He wore the toga pr(Bfexta, which he assumed, as the consuls 
did, on the first day of his office, after having offered up vows ® 
in tlie Capitol. 

When the prmtor heard causes, he sat in the forum or Comi- 
tiuin, on a tribunal,’ whic.h was a kind of stage or scaffold,® in 
which was placed the seila curtdis of the praUor,'^ and a sword 
and a spear were set upright before him. The tribunal Avas 
made of wood, and movable, so large as to contain the asses- 
soREs or couiivsel of the prmtor, and others,^* in the form of a 
square, as appears from ancient coins. Ihit when spacious halls 
were erected round the forum, for the administration of justice, 
called BASiLic.ii, or regue, sc. cedes vel 2)orticuSy '^' from their 
largeness and magnificonce, the tribunal io thein seem^ to have 
been of stone, and in tlie form of a semicircle, the two ends of 
which were Ciilled cormtu^ or partes primon s}^ The fii’st ha^i’- 
Ika at Home appears to liave been built by 31. Porcius Cato, 
tlie censor, A. if. bOd, hence called Porcia.** 

The Juuit-Es, or jury appointed by the pra'tor, sat on loAver 
seals, called sXjbsellia, as also did the advocates, the witnesses, 
and hearers.**. Whence subsellia is put for the ac,t of judging, 
or of pleading ; thus, ve?\\\dus in nt.ri:^yne subsc/liis, cum summa 
lama et fide ; i. e. judicem ct palronum egit. A sitbsdUis 
alieiius, tkc. i. e. causidiem, a pleailcr. Pop such Avere said 
luihilnre in subselliis, a substlliis in otiiun se covferre, to retire 
from pleading * 

'ihc inferior magistrates, when they sat in judgment,*’ did 
not use a tribunal, but only subsellia ; as the trii>uiics, plebeian 
a‘diles, and qiia'stors,*&c.*'* 

'Ihe benches on Axbicli the senators sc? in ilie senate-house 

1 < U'. (’;w. S. 11. :il, luM-i I'll I julM-bat, Cic. V Suet. Cjcs. HI. O. Row. Am. 11. 

. I. Ill, In wliK ii ( i- .s.Mi,;. V.»r. il.Or.i.oT. Bt«(. Or. i. Hi Flare. Kl, 

..n» jlinvlrs, uilMiiiui- /i I'l.Mtl. Kp. i. 1.26. HI. ^ Rrnt. 81. Suet. Aug. 

t ^ p(>s a'ssiouriii <5 volts iimim li Snet. An‘r. Cal. 50« 

1)11' viv, ulti-luirtis lie- 7 in, m oLeuer I'lo tii- .SiU.i. I. 2'). lo Suet. Nrr. 17. Cic. 

Fain. VII. J2. Inm.ili. Z*)S. v. Or. i. H. 62. iS.CawJ* 

2 Sdl. ii. .1. 217. R »-Vf ',i'.''tuni V -iis. *. J.'^. A. xvil. 11. 15. Fni». XM. l(t. 
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4 fj'iar litrint-iA inalr' *i. 0'.*. nl. !iH. > Y** T li. ^ IH r to. ^ Sii<t» 

ii'tn |',i‘»r-iitil>uJ b"iija 10 ( la-iii.^ ct }iA..la. M Civ K.\ix. 41.^ : 
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were likewise (tailed subsellia. Hence Longi subsellii judicalio, 
the slowness of the senate in decreeing.^ And so also the seats 
in the theatres, circus, &c/; thus, senatoria subsellia} bis sept ana 
subsellia, the seats of the equites.^ 

In matters of less importance, the praitor judged and passed 
sentence without form, at any time, or in any place, whether 
sitting or ^v^'ilking ; and then ho was said coonoscerk, interior 
quit aiscutere, e vel dk plano ; or, as Cicero expresses it, ex 
(Bquo loco, non pro^ vel e tribunali^ aut ex superiors loco ; whic.h 
el^pressions are opposed.^ But about all important aOhirs he 
judged in forin on his tribunal; whence utque hcec agebantur in 
conventu palam, de sella ao de loco superiort^ 

The usual attendants * of the praetor, besides the lictors, were 
the sCRiB.K, who recorded his proceedings ; ^ and the ac(:ensi, 
who summoned persons, and pi*oclaimcd aloud when it was the 
third hour, or nine o’clock before noon ; when it was mid-day, 
and when it was the ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon.’ 


4. NUMBER OF PR.KTORS AT DIFFERENT TIMES., 


While the Homan empire w'as limited to Italy, there were 
only two praetors. When Sicily and Scardinia were reduced to 
the form of a province, A. U, 52(5, two other praetors were 
added to govern them, and two more wlien Hitlier and Farlhey 
Spain were subdued.® In the year 671, only four praitors were 
created by the B^ebiaii law, which ordained, that six praetors 
and four should be created alternately,^ but this regulation 
seems not to have been long observed. 

Of these six praetors, two only remained in the dty ; the 
other four, immediately after having entered on their office, set 
out for their provinces. The praetoi’s determined their pro- 
vince, as the consuls, by casting lots, or by agreement.'^' 

Sometimes one praetor <*id ministered justice both between 
citizens and foreigners ; and in daiigeroii's conjunctures, none 
of the pra'tors wej’e exempted from military service.*^ 

The prfctor urbaiius and peregrimi^ to ministered justice only 
in private or lesser causes ; but in public and imjiortant causes, 
the people either jiulge«l themselves, or appointed persons, one 
or more, to preside at the trial, who w«;re called qu/vsitouks, 
or gu<Bstores juirricidii, whose authority lasted, only till the trial 
was over. Sometimes u dichitor was created for lioldiiig trials. ‘ 
But A. LT. GUI, it was detilluined, that the praitor urbaiius and 
peregrlnus should continue to exercise their usual jurisdictions ; 
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7 Varr. L. L. v. 9. 
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and that the four oilier prretors should durinjr their magistracy 
also remain in the city, and preside at public trials ; one at 
trials concerning extortion ; ^ another concerning bribery a 
third concerning crimes commilted against the state and a 
fourth about defrauding the publiu treasury.'^ These were called 
QU. 12 ST 10 NKS PKRPETU'E,* becausc tlioy were annually assigned® to 
particular prretors, who always conducted them for the whole 
year,^ according to a certain form prescribed by laiv ; so that 
there was no need, as formerly, of making a new law, or of 
appointing extraordinary iiicpiisitors to preside at them, wlio 
should resign their authority when the trial was ended* But 
Still, when any thing unusual or atrocious happened, the people 
or senate judged about the matter themselves, or appointed 
inquisitors to preside at the trial ; and then they were said extra 
ordinem qudsrere: as in tlie case of Clodiiis, for violating the 
siicred riles of the Bona Dea^ or (iJood Goddess, and of Milo, 
for the murder of Clodius.® 

L. Sulla increased the number of the qudsstiones perpetua, by 
adding those de falso, vel de erbnine falsi, concerning forgers 
of wills or other writs, coiners or makers of base money, &c. 
de siCARiis et venekicis, about such as killed a person with wea- 
pons or poison ; et de parricidis, on which acujount ho created 
two additional prnators, A. U. 672; some. say four. Julius 
CiPsar increased the number of praetors, first to 'ten, A. U. 707, 
then to fourteen, and afterwards to sixteen/*^ Under the tri- 
umviri, there were sixty-seven praetors in one year. Augustus 
reduced tlie number to twelve, Dio. says ten ; but afterwards 
made them sixteen. According to Tacitus, there were no more 
than twelve at his doatli. Under Tiberius, there were some- 
times lifteen ’and .sometijiies sixteen,'® Claudius added two prse 
tors ior the cognizance of trusts." The number iben was eigh 
ioeii ; but afterwards it vr.ried. 

Ivpon the decline of the empire, the principal functions of 
llie pr.'iitors were conferred on i\\e prajlctus pJ(Btorio,m^A other 
magistrates instituted by the emperors, 'fhe pr;etors of course 
iink in their importiuicc ; under Valertlinian ihcir number was 
retluced to tlneo ; and this magistracy having become an empty 
name/' Wfis at last entirely suppressed, iis it is llioiight, under 
•hisi. Ilian. 


III. CENSOIJS. 


'Two magistrates wove first crealeo, A. i . ‘112, for taking an 
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account of the number of the people, and the value of their for*^ 
tunes ; ^ whence they were f^allea censobes.^ As the consuls, 
being* engaged in wars abroad or coiniuotions at home, Inad not 
leisure for that business,*^ the census had been interniitted for 
seventeen years. 'Ihe censors at first continued in oflice for 
live years.^ Ilut afterwards, lest they should abuse their autho- 
rity, a law^was passed by Mamercus .'Kmilius the dictator, or- 
daining, that they should be elected every live years; but that 
their power should continue only a year and a half. ’ 

« The censors had all the ensigns <»f the consuls, except the 
lictors. They were usually cliostin from the most respec-table 
persons of consular dignity ; at lirst only from among the patri- 
cians, but atlerwurds likewise from the plebeians, 'i'he first 
^-plebeian censor was C. Marcius Kutilus, A. II. 404, who also 
had been the first plebeian dichitor.^ Afterwards a law was 
made, that one of the censors should always he a plebeian. 
Sometimes both censors were plebeians,’ and sometimes those 
were created censors who had neither been consuls nor pra*.- 
tors ; ® but not so after the second l*uiiic war. 

The last censors, namely Paulus and Plancus, under Augus- 
tus, are said to have been private persons ; not that they had 
never borne any public oftico before, but to distinguish them 
from the emperor; all besides him being called by that name.^^ 

The power of the censoi*s at lirst was small ; but afterwards 
it bemine very great. All the or<lers of the state were eubjet't 
to them.^^ Hence the censorship is called by Plutarch the sum- 
mit of all prcfermenls,'^ and by Cicero itwfjhtra pudoris et nio^ 
desti^s}^ The title of censor w.as esteemeil mord^ honourable 
than that of consul, as appears from ancient coins aiid statues ; 
and it was reckoned the cliief ornament of nobility to be sprung 
from a censoriau family.^* 

The oflice of the censors was chiefly to estimate tlie fortunes, 
and to inspect the morals of the citizens.* ’ 

The censors performed the (!ensus in the Campus 3]artius. 
Seated in their curiilc chairs, and attended by their clerks and 
other ofticers, they ordered the cilizeiis, divided into their 
classes and centuries, and also into their tribes,^** to be called 
before them by a herald, and to give an account of their for- 
tunes, family, &c. according to the iiistitutioin. of Serviiis 'i’uJ- 
lius.'^ At the same time tliey reviewed the senate and eques- 
trian order, supplied the vacant places in both, and inflicted 

^ 
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various marks of 4]is£>Tace ^ on tliose who fleserred it. A sena- 
tor they excluded from the senate-house/ an c<]ues they do- 
|irived of his public horse, ^ and any other citizen they removed 
from a more honourable to a less honourable tribe;'* or de- 
prived him of all the privileges of a Homan citizen, except 
liberty.^ 'fhis niai’k of disgrace was also inflicted on a senator 
or an eques, and was then always added to the mark of disgra<;e 
peculiar to their order.® The censors tliemselves did not some- 
times agree about their powers in this respect.^ They could 
inflict these marks of disgrace upon what evidence, and for whrA 
cause they judged proper ; but, when they expelled from the 
senate, they commonly annexed a re.'ison to their censure, 
which was called subscuiptio cknsoria.® Sometimes an appeal 
was made from their senteii<‘,e to the people.* 'i hey not only 
could iiinder one anotluT from inflicting any censure,'® hut they 
might even stigmatize one another.** 

'riic citizens in the (colonies and free towns were there en- , 
rolled by their own censors, according to the form prescribed 
by the Roman censors,*’^ and .an account of them was transmitted 
to Home ; so that the senate might see at one view the Avealth 
and condition of the Avhole empire.'^ 

When the censors took an estimate of the fortunes of the 
<!itizen8, they Avere said ccnftum agere A^el habere; cknskre po- 
pull (BvitateSy soboles, Jmnihas, peemnasqm rtftrre in ctnsvm^ 
or CA Uaui ascribere?^ '1 he citizens, Avlien they gave in to the 
censors an estimate of their fortunes, &c. Avere said cknskri mo- 
(Itun ogriy mancipfa, poewfia-s', ikr, sc. secundum vel quod ad, pro* 
iihri, in ceutmm dejerre vel dcdicare,^ anuos deferre A’cl cm* 
sn'i : someliiiirs also rensere ; thus, pra^dia cmscre, to gi\'e 

in all estimaterof one’s farms; preedia censui censendo^^ farms, 
of which one is the just proprietor. Hence, censeri, to be va- 
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lued or esteonied, to be held in e»tiniatioii ; ’ de quo censer is^ 
amicuSt from whom or on whose .'iccoiiiit you ;ii*o valued;- pn- 
vatus iUis census erat brevis, exUjuus, tenuis, their private I’oi- 
tune was small; cquesttis, v. -ter, the fortune of an eques; 
CCCC. millia nummum, 400,000 sesterces ; ^ scnatdrius, of a 
senator ; ^ homo sine ccnsu, cx censu tributa conferee, cull us 
major censu, dal census honores, census partus per vulnera, a 
fortune procured in war;** demitt ere censum in viscera, \,g, bona 
obligurire, to eat up ; ^ Romani census populi, tlie treasury ; 
breves extendere census, to make a small fortune i>o far.^ 

The censors divided the citizens into classes and centuries, 
according to their fortunes. They added new tribes to the ol«l, 
when it was neces&iry.**' They let the public lands and taxes 
and the regulations which they prescribed to the farmers-gene' 
ral were called leges vel iabuhe censor i(V. 

The censors agreed with undertakei*s about building and re- 
pairing the public works, such as temples, porticoes, &c. 
which they examined when finished,^’ and caused to be kept in 
good repair.^*" The expenses allowed by the public for execu- 
ting these works were called ultrotributa, hence ultrotrihuUt 
locate, to let them, or to promise a certain sum for executing 
them ; conducere, to undertake them.'' 

The censors luul the charge of paving the streets,. and m.aking 
the public roads, bridges, atpieducts, &c.'^ 'fhey likewise made 
contracts about furnishing the public sacrifices, and horses for 
the use of the ciirule magistrates ; also alnmt feeding the geese 
which were kept in the dapitol. in commemoration of their 
having^ preserved it, when the dogs had failed to 'give ike 
alarin.'^' They took care that private persons should not occupy 
what belonged to the publii;. And if any one refused^ to obey 
their sentence, they could liiic him, ami distrain hi^ effects till 
he niiadc payment,'' 

The imposing of taxes is often asrriboil lo the <*ensors ; but 
this was dyne by a decree of tiie senate and tlie order of the 
people; without 'which censors had not <*veu the right ol 
laying out the public luouty, nor of letting public lumls. ' 
Hence the senate sometimes cancelled their leases^' when they 
disapproved ot for t lie senate had the cJiicf dirc(*iion in 

all these matter^.'' 
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The censor had no rifrht to propose iaHS^ or to lay any thing 
before the senate or people, unless by means of the consul or 
pivetor, or a tribune of the commons.^ 

The power of the censors did not extend to public crimes, or 
to such things ns came under the cognizance of the civil magl> 
strate, and were punishable by law; but only to matters of a 
private nature, and of less importance ; as, if one did not culti* 
vate his ground properly ; if an eques did not take proper care 
of his horse, Avhich was called incubia, or impolitia if one 
lived too long unmarried (the fine for which was called a?s 
uxouium), or contracted debt without cause and particularly, 
if any one had not behaved with sufiicient bravery in war, or 
was of dissolute morals ; above all, if a person had violated his 
oath.* The accused were usually permitted to make their de- 
fence."’ 

'I’he sentence of the censors ® only affected the rank and cha- 
racter of persons. It was therefore properly called iqnominiaJ 
and in later times had no other eff'ect than of putting a man to 
llio hhish.^ It was not fixed and unalterable, as the decision of 
a court of law,'* hut might be either taken off by the next cen- 
sors, or rendered ineffectual by the verdict of a jury, or by the 
suffrages of the llonian people. Thus we find C. Gtsta, who 
had been extruded the senate by the censor^?, A. IJ. 631), the 
very next lustrum himself made censor.*** Sometimes the senate 
added force to the feeble sentence of the censors,** by their de- 
cree; winch imposed an additional punishment.*^ 

iiie office of censor was once exenised by a dictator.*^ After 
^ylla, the election of censors was intermitted for about seven- 
teen years.** 

IS’ hell the censors acted improperly, they might be brought 
to a trial, as they somelimes were, by a tribune of the commons. 
Nay, we find a tribune ordering a censor to be seized and led 
to prison, and even to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock; but 

both were prevented by their colleagues.*^ 

i’wo things were peculiar to the censors. — 1. No one could 
be elected a second time to that officer, according to the law of 
( . 31artius Hutilus, who refused a second censorship when con- 
ferred on him, hence surnamed rKN.soRiNiis.i®— 2. If one of the 
‘•ensors died, anotli^r Nvas not substituted in his room ; but his 
surviving colleague was obliged to rosig^> bis office.*’ 

'file (Lealh of a censor was esteemed ominous, hecaiise 
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happened that a censor died, and another was chosen in his 
place, in Qiat lustrum in which Rome was taken by tlie Gauls. ^ 
The censors entered on their office immediately after their 
election. It was customary for them, when the Comitia were 
over, to sit down on their curule chairs in the Campus Martins 
before the temple of Mars.- Before they began to execute their 
office, they swore that they would do nothing through favour or 
hatred, but that they would act uprightly ; and when they re- 
signed their office, they swore that they had done so. 'Iheii 
going up to the treasury,^ they left a list of those whom they 
had made esrarii^ 

A record of the proceedings of the censors® was ke{>t in the 
temple of the Nymphs, and is also said to have been preserved 
with great cxire by their descendants.^ One of the censors, to 
whom it fell by lot,^ after the census was finished, offered a so- 
lemn sacrifice ° in the Campus Martius.'*^ 

Tlie power of the censors continued unimpaired to the tri- 
buneship of Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law passed, ordering 
that no senator should be degraded by the censors, unless he 
had been formally accused and condemned by both (tensors 
but this law was abrogated, and the powers of the censorship 
restored soon after by Q. Metellus Scipio, A. LT. 702.“ 

Under the emperors, the office of censor was abolished ; hut 
the chief parts of it were exercised by the einperocs themselves, 
or by other magistrates. 

Julius CsBsar made a review of the people aftoif a new maii« 
ner, in the several streets, by mecans of the proigtietors of the 
houses ; but this was not a review of the wliole^onian people, 
but only of the poorer sort, who received a inontibly gratuity of 
com from the public, which used to he given tliem in former 
times, first at a low price, and afterw.ards, by the law of Clodius, 
for nought.^ 

Julius CiBsar was appointed by the senate to inspect the mo- 
rals of the citizens for three years, under the title of pr/efkctus 
MOBUM vel moribus ; after wards for life, under t!ie title of cen- 
sor,'® A power similar, to •this seems to have been conferred on 
Pompey in his third consulship.'*' 

Augustus thrice yipde a review of the people ; the first and 
last time with a colleague, .and the second time alone.“ lie was 
invested by the senate with the same ceiisorian power as .lulins 
Caesar, repeatedly for live years, according, to Dion (’assius,'’^ 
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accordinj^ to Suetonius for life,' under the title of maqistkr ho- 
kum.'* Hence 

Cum tot sustincns, ac tanta negotia solus, 

Kes 1 talas armis tuteris, nioribus ornes, 

Legibus enieiicles, &c.^ Hor, Ep. ii. 1. 

Augustus, however, declined the title of censor, although he 
is so called by Macrobius and Ovid says of him; sic agitur 
CKNSURA, &c.® Some of the succeeding emperors had assumed 
this title, particularly those of the Flavian family, but most of 
them rejected it ; as Trajan, after whom we rarely find it men- 
tioned.® 

Tiberius thought the censorship unfit for his tinie.^ It was 
therefore intermitted during his government, as it was likewise 
during that of his successor. 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Vitel- 
lius, the father of the emperor A. Viteilius, A. U- 800 ; by Ves- 
pasian and Titus, A. U. 827;® but never after. Censorinus® 
says, that tliis review was made only seventy-five times during 
(i.OO, or rather t)30 years, from its first institution under Servius 
to the time of Vespasian ; after which it was totally discontinued. 

Decius endeavoured to restore the censorship in the person 
of Valerian, but without efiect. The corrupt morals of Home 
at that periad could not bear such a magistrate.''*. 

> IV. TRIBUNES OP THE PEOPLE. 

Thr p1ebci!tns being oppressed by the patricians on account of 
debt, at the instigation of one Sicinius, made a secession to a 
mountain, afterwards called IMons Sficer, three miles from Rome, 
A. I/. 2(jU ; " nor could they be prevailed on to return, till they 
ohtaiued from the patricians a remission of debts for those who 
\ua*e insolvent, and liberty to such as had been given up to 
serve their creditors ; and likewise (hat the plebeians should 
have proper magistrates of their own to protect their riglits, 
whose persons should be sacred and inviolable.'- They were 
f illed TKiBUNiis according to Varro,*® because tliey were at first 
created from the tribunes of the soldiers. 

Twi> tribunes were pt first created, at the' assembly by curias^ 
who, according to*tivy, created ihrc e colleag .es to themselves. 
In tile year 283, they were first elected at the (Aimitia Tributa, 
and A. IJ. ten tribunes were created," two out of each 

class, which number continued ever after. * 
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No patrician could be made tribune unless first adopted into 
a plebeian family, as was the case with Glodius the enemy of 
Cicero.^ At one time, however, we find two patricians of con- 
sular dignity elected tribunes.^ And no one could be made 
tribune or plebeian %dile, whose father had borne a curule oilice, 
and was alive, nor w'hose father was a captive.*^ 

The tribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from among 
the plebeians ; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, some 
think, A. U. (523, that no one should be made tribune who was 
Hot a senator.^ And we read, that when there were no senatoriaii 
candidates, on account of the powers of that ofiice being dimi- 
nished, Augustus chose them from the equites.^ But others 
think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that those who were 
made tribunes should of course be senators, and did not prescribe 
any restriction concerning their election.*^ it is <*.ertaiii, however, 
that under the emperors, no one but a senator had a right to 
Stand candidate for the tribuneship.^ 

One of the tribunes chosen by lot, presided at the Comitia for 
electing tribunes, which charge was called aors comitiorurifu 
After the abdic<'ition of the decemviri, when there were no tri- 
bunes, the pontifex maximus presided at their election. If the 
assembly wiis broken off,® before the ten tribunes were elected, 
those who were created might choose colleagues for themselves 
to complete th6 number. But a law was immediately paiised by 
one Trebonius to prevent this for the future, which enacted, 
*^That he who presided should continue the (.'oniitia, and recal 
the tribes to give their votes, till ten were elected. 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of De- 
cember, “ because the first tribunes were elected on that day.^- 
In the time of Cicero, however, Asconius says, -it was on llio 
5th.^® But this seems not to have been so ; for Cicero himself, 
on that day, calls Cato trihunus dcsiguutm.^^ 

The tribunes wore no toga jirietcxta^ nor had they any exter- 
nal mark of dignity, except a kind of beadle called viator ^ who 
went before them. It is thought they were not allowed to ii>e 
a carriagji.*^ A\’hen tlrey administered justir,e, they had no tri- 
bunal, but sat on subsellia or benches.^** Mhey had, however, on 
all occasions, a rigb&of precedency ; and every body was obligtid 
to rise in their presence.*^ 

The po#er of the tribunes at first wns very limited. It con- 
sisted in hindering, not in acting, and was expressed by the 
word VETO, \ forbid it. They hail only the right of seizing, but 
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not of summoning.^ Their office was only to assist the plebei- 
ans against the patricians and magistrates.^ Hence they were 
said esse privati, sine imperiOy sine magistratu, not being dig- 
nified with the name of magistrates, as they were afterwards.^ 
They were not even allowed to enter the senate.'^ 

But in process of time they increased their influence to such 
a degree, that, under pretext of defending the rights »of the peo- 
ple, they did almost whatever they pleased. They hindered the 
collection of tribute, the enlisting of soldiers, and the creatiqn 
of magistrates, which they did at one time for five years.® They 
could put a negative upon all the decrees of the senate and 
ordinances of the people, and a single tribune, by his veto, 
could stop the proceedings of all the other magistrates, which 
C’assar calls extremum jus tribunorumJ Such was the force of 
this word, that whoever did not obey it, whether magistrate or 
private person, was immediately ordered to be led to prison by 
a viator, or a day was appointed for his trial before the people, 
as a violator of the sacred power of the tribunes, the exercise 
of whi<di it w\'is a crime to restrain.® They first began with 
bringing the chief of the patricians to their trial before the 
Comitia Tributa ; as they did Coriolanus.® 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, be was held ac- 
cursed,*^ and his goods were conli^cated.** Under the sanction 
of this law, th^ carried their power to aiv extravagant height 
They claimed a, right to prevent consuls from setting out to 
Iheir provinces, and even to pull victorious generals from their 
triumphal chariot.*- 'I'hey stopped the course of justice by 
putting ofl' tri^B, and hindering the execution of a sentence.*® 
I'hey sometimes ordered the military tribunes, and even the 
t/Onsuls themselves to prison, as the l*)phori at Lacedaimou did 
their kings, whom the tribunes at Home resembled.** Hence 
it was said, datum sub Jugum tribwiitiae potestatis consulatum 

'i’he tribunes usually did not give tlieir negative to a law, till 
lo;(\e had been granted to speak for and pgiainst it.*® 

The only efiectual lue'hod of resisting the power of the tri- 
bunes, w;is to procure one or more of their number,*' to put a 
negativo on the ])roceediiigs of the rest; but those who did so 
mii;ht afterwards' be brought to a trials before the people by 
ihciv <*()lloagues.*® 
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Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on, by entreaties or tbreats, 
to withdraw his negative,^ or he demanded time to consider it/^ 
or the consuls were armed with dictatorial power to oppose him,’ 
from the terror of which, M. Antonins and Q. Cassius Longinus, 
tribunes of the commons, together with Curio and (’celius, fled 
from the city to Caisar into Gaul, and aftbrded 1dm a pretext 
for crossing the river Kubicon, w'hich was the boundary of his 
province, and of leading his army to Home.* 

We also find the senate exercising a right' of limiting the 
power of the tribunes, which was called ciucumscriptio, and oi’ 
removing them from their oflice,^ as they did likewise other 
magistrates.^ On one occasion the senate even sent a tribune 
to prison ; but this happened <at a time when all order was vio> 
lated.' 

The tribiineship was suspended when the decemviri were 
created, but not when a dictator was appointed.” 

Thp power of the tribunes was conlined to the city and a mile 
around unless when they were sent any where by the senate 
and people ; and then they might, in any part of the empire, 
seize even a proconsul at the head of his army and bring him 
to Ronie.^^ 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night in the 
country, nor tq be above one whole day out of town, except 
during the feriie Latins ; and their doors were open day and 
night, that they might be always ready to receive the requests 
and complaints of the wretched.^- 

The tribunes were addressed by the name tkibuni. Those 
who implored their assistance,*^' said a vobis, Tj||iBVNi, postclo, 
UT MiHi AuxiLio siTis. Tlic tribuiics answered, AUXiLio erimus, 
vel NON ERLMUS.'* 

When a law was to be passed, or a decree of the senate to be 
made, after the tribunes had consulted together/*^ one of tlieir 
number declared,*** sk inteucedkkk, vel non intkr(;ej)krk, aut 
MORAM KACEHK comitiL^,(jlt:kcttii, &c. Also, SE NuN*PAssi>Rrs Irpem 
ferri vel abrvgari ; itlationvm fu ri de, &c. Pronurtciant pla- 
CERE, &c. TliitS was c*alletl dkcrktum tribuiionu/u 'I hus, metUo 
decreto jus auxilli sui exj/ediuut, exert tlieir right of intercession 
by a moderate <le(5ree.‘^ 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, <ind wiiat they d<^- 
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creed was called their edictum, or decretum^ If any one dif- 
fered from the rest, he likewise pronounced his decree ; thus, 
2'ib. Gracchus ita decrevit : quo minus ex bonis l. scipionis quoi> 

JUDICATUM SIT, REDIGATUR, SE NON INTERCEOERE PR.I-ITORI. L. SCI- 
PIONEM NON PASSURUM IN CARCERR ET IN VINCUUS ESSE MITTIQUE 
KUM SE JUBERE.'*^ 

The tribunes early assumed the right of holding the Comitia 
by tribes, and of. making laws^ which bound the whole Roman 
neople."^ 'fhey also exercised the power of holding the senatQ, 
A. IJ. 21)8, of dismissing it when assembled by another, and of 
making a motion, although the consuls were present. They 
likewise sometimes hindered tlie censors in the choice of the 
senate.^ 

I’he tribunes often assembled the people merely to make ha- 
ranoues to them.'* By the icilian law it was forbidden, under 
tlie severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune while speaking/ 
and no one was allowed to speak in the assemblies summoned by 
them without their permission : hence, concionein dare^ to grant 
leave to speak ; in concionem ascendtre, to mount the rostrum ; 
concionem habere, to make a speech, or to hold an assembly for 
speaking ; and so, in concionem venire, in concionan vocare, and 
in condone stare ; but to hold an assembly for voting about any 
thing, was futherc comitia vel agerk cum 

The tribunes limited the time of speak ini* even to the consuls 
themselves, and sometimes would not permit them to speak at 
all.'^ 'I’hey could bring any one before the assembly,^'* and force 
them to answer what questions were put to them.^^ By these 
harangues the tribunes often intlamed tlie populace against the 
nobility, and prevailed on them to pass the most pernicious laws. 

The laws which excited the greatest contentions were cabout 
dividing the public lands, to ihe poorer citizens'- — about the 
distribution of cord at a low price, or for nought — and abtmt 
the diminution, of interest,*' and the abolition of debts, either in 
wliole or in part.*^ 

Hut these popular laws were usually joined by the tribunes 
with others respecting the aggrandizement of tliemselves and 
their order; aiul when the latter were grafted, the former were 
td’len dropped."* . At 'last, however, after great truggles, the 
tribunes laid open the way for plebeians to all the uilices of the 
stale. 
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The government of Rome was now brought to its just fsquU 
librium. There was no obstruction to merits and the most de- 
serving were promoted. The republic W'as managed for several 
ages with quiet and moderation.^ lint when wealth and luxury 
were introduced, and avarice had seized all ranks, especially 
after the destruction of Carthage, the more wealthy plebeians 
joined the* patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the 
honours and emoluments of the state. The body of the people 
were oppressed ; and the tribunes, either overawed or gained, 
did not exert their induence to prevent it; or rather, perhaps, 
their interposition was disregarded/^ 

At last Tiberius and Cains Gracchus, the grandsons of the 
great Scipio Afric.anus by his daughter Cornelia, bravely un- 
dertook to assert the liberties of the people, and to check tho 
oppression of the nobility. Riit proceeding with loo great 
ardour, and not being sudiciently supported by the niultitiide, 
they fell a sacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, 
while tribune, was slain in the Capitol, by the nobility, witli his 
cousin Scipio Nasica, pontifex maximus, at their bead, A. U. 
020 ; and Caius, a few years after, perished by means of the 
consul Opimius, who slaughtered a great number of the plebei- 
ans. This was the tirst civil blood shed at Rome, which after- 
wards at different: times deluged the statc.^ From this period, 
when arms and violence began to be used with impunity in the 
legislative assemblies, and laws enacted by force to be held as 
valid, we dale the commeiicement of the ruin of Homan liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi discouraged others from espousing 
the cause of the people, lii consequence of which, the power 
of the nobles was increased, and the wretched plebeians were 
more oppressed than ever.^ 

Jlut in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous corruption 
of the nobility, the republic had been basely betrayed, the ple- 
beians, animated by the bold eloquence of 1 lie trilmiie .Mcmmiiis, 
regained the asceiulaucy./'^ 'I’hc contest betw ixt the two onlers 
was renewed : but the peojile being misled and abused by their 
lavourite, the faithless and ambitious Mariirs,*' the nobility 
again prevailed under the conduct of Sylla, 

hiylla abridged, arid in a manner extinguished, tl^e power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, “ 'I'liat whoever’ had been trihmie, 
should not afterwarMs enjoy any other magistracy; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes ; that they should not he 
allowed to assemble the people and make harangues to them, 
nor to propoM* laws,”'^ but sliould only retain the right of inter- 
cession,** which Cicero greatly approves.’-^ 
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But after the deatli of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was 
restored. In the consulship of Cotta^ A. U. 679, they obtained 
the rig^ht of enjoying other offices, and in the consulship of Pom- 
pey and Crassus, A. U. G83, all their former powers ; a thing 
^vhich Cccsar strenuously promoted.^ 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leading men 
as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a hired n^ob,^ they 
cleterniincd every thing by force. They made and abrogated 
laws at pleasure.^* They disposed of the public lands and taxes 
as they thought proper, and conferred provinces and commands/ 
on those who purchased them at the highest price* The as- 
semblies of the people were converted into scenes of violence 
and massacre ; and the most daring always prevailed/ 

Julius C.csnr, who had been the principal cause of these ex- 
ci-sses, and had made a violation of the power of the tribunes a 
pretext for making war on his country,” having at last become 
master of the republic by force of arms, reduced that power by 
which he had been raised, to a mere name; and deprived the 
tribunes of tlieir office ^ at pleasure.® 

Augustus got the tribunitian power to be conferred on him- 
self for life, by a decree of the senate ; the exercise of it by 
proper magistrates, as formerly, being inconsistent with an ab- 
solute inonarcliy, wiiich that artful usurper established.® This 
power gave him the right of holding the senate, of assembling 
the people, ard-of being appealed to in all cases.^® It also ren- 
dered bis person tiered and inviolable ; so that it became a 
cnpit'il crime** to injure Iiiiii in word or deed, which, under the 
succeeding emperors, served as a pretext for cutting offi num- 
bers of the first men in the state, and proved one of the chief 
'Upports of tyraiBiy.*- Hence this among other powers used to 
be conferred on the emperors in the beginning of their reign, 
or upon other solemn occasions ; and tiien they were said to be 
ttihunitia potestate donatiP liem^ also the years of their go- 
vernment were called the years of tlieir tribunitian power,*' 
which are found often marked on ancient^coins ; computed not 
from the 1st of January, m.r from tbe^Kfth of December, *’' the 
day on which the tribunes entered on their office ; but from the 
day on which they assumed the empire. 

'i'lie tribihies, however, still continued ta J}C elected, although 
they retained only the shadow of their foimer power,*® and 
seem to have remained to tiie time of Constantine, wlio abolish- 
ed this with other ancient offices. • 
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V. VOILES. 


The mdiles were named from their care of the buildings,* and 
were either plebeian or curule. 

Two ^DiLEs pLEBEii wcrc tirst created, A. U. 260, in the Co- 
mitia Cuviata, at the same time with the tribunes of the com- 
mons, to be as it were their assistants, and to determine certain 
lesser causes, which the tribunes committed to them.^ They 
Vere .afterwards created, as the other inferior magistrates, at 
the Comitia Tributa. 

Two iimiLEs cuRULEs wore cre.ated from the patricians, A. U. 
387, to perform certain public games. They were first chosen 
alternately from the patricians and plebeians, but .afterwards 
promiscuously from both, .at the Comitia Tributa.** 

Tfie curule asdiles wore the toga preetexta, had the right of 
images, and a more honounable place of giving their opinion in 
the senate. They used the sella cttniHs w'lien tliey administered 
justice, whence they had their name.^ AVhereas the plebeian 
mdiles sat on benches ; ^ but they were inviolable ** as the tri- 
bunes.*^ 

The office of the aediles was to take care of the city,® its 'pub- 
lic buildings, temples, theatres, baths, b(isilic<B, porticoe^^^ilMHie* 
ducts, common sewers, public roads, &c. especially 
were no censors : also of private buildings, lest they slMlt 
come ruinous, and deform the city, or occasion dang#^^ 
sengers. They likewise took c.are of provisions^^; markets, 
taverns, &c. They inspected those things which exposed 
to sale in the Forum ; and if they were not good^ they caused 
them to be thrown into the 'I’iber. I'hey broke un just weights 
and measures. They limited the expenses of funerals. 'I'licy 
restrained the avarice of ujiurers. They fined or banished wo- 
men of bad character, after being condemned by the senate or 
people. They took care that no new gods or religious ceremo- 
nies were introduced. Tjiey punished not only petulant actions, 
but even words.-* 

The aediles took cogniz.ance of these things, proposed edicts 
concerning them,*'* and lined delinquents. They had neither 
the right of summoning nor of seizing, unless by the order ot* 
the tribunes; nor did they use lictors or viatorePy but only pub- 
lic slaves. They might even be sued at law** liy a pri\ate per- 
son. ! 

It belonged to the .'cdiles, particul.irly the ciurule .t^diles, to 
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exilibit public solemn games, which they sometimes did at a 
prodigious expense, to pave the way for future preferments.^ 
I'hey examined the plays which were to be brought on the 
stage, and rewarded or punished the actors as they deserved. 
They w'ere bound by oath to give the palm to the most deserv- 
ing.^ Agripna, when aidile under Augustus, banished all jug- 
glers ^ and coslrologers. , 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian asdiles, to keep 
the decrees of the senate, and the ordinances of the people, in 
the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the treasury.^ 

Julius C.'csar added two other plebeian sediles, called cbrb- 
ALKs,^ to inspect the public stores of corn and other provisions,® 
The free towns also had their mdiles, where sometimes they 
were the only magistrates, as at Arpinuin.^ 

The fediles seem to have continued, but with some variations, 
to the time of Constantine. 


Vr. QU^STOKS. 


Thr Quiestors were so called,® because they got in the public 
revenues.® 

The institution of quiestors seems to have been nearly as an- 
cient as the city itself. They were tirst appointed by the kings, 
according to Tacitus.^*' And then by the consuls, to the year 
307, when they began to bo elected by the people, at the Comi- 
tia TributaJ^ (ithers say, that two quaestors were created by 
tlie people from among the patricians, soon after the expulsion 
of I’arquin, to take care of the treasury, according to a law 
passed by Valerius Poplicola,'- 

In the year' 333, besides the two city qiueslors, two others 
^vere created to attend the consuls in w'ur ; and from this time 
the qiiiostors might be chosen iiiditl’^^reiitly from the plebeians 
and patricians. After all Italy was subdued, four more were 
added, A. I ^ 498, about the siiiiie time ^liat J-he coining of silvrr 
Wc'is tirst intrinluced at Kome.'^ Syllaj^iimreased their number 
to twenty. Julius Osar to forty.^*' Under the emperors, 
their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 

Two quaestors only remained at Rome, and w’Cie called guiES- 

TOKK8 URBANi; tlie^rCSt, PROVINCIALFS Or MIL'fi'ARKS. 

'riio principal charge of the city qutestors was the care of the 
treasury, whi(;Ji was kept in Uie temple of Saturn.*^ They re- 
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ceived and expended the public money, and entered an account 
of their receipts and disburseineiits.^ They exacted the fines 
imposed by the public. The money thus raised Avas called ar- 

OENTUM MULTATITIUM.*^ 

The quaestors kept the military standards in the treasury, 
(which Avere generally of silver, sometimes of gold,) for the 
Homans c^id not use colours,^ and brought them out to the con- 
suls Avhen going* upon an expedition. They entertained foreign 
ambassadors, provided them Avith lodgings, and delivered to 
them the presents of the public. ‘ They took care of the funeral 
of those Avho AAcre buried at the public expense, as Meiienius 
Agrippa and Sulpicius. They exercised a certain jurisdiction, 
especially among their clerks.* 

Coiiiinanders returning from war, before they could obtain a 
triumph, Avere obliged to SAvear before the qutestors, that they 
had written to the senate a true account of tlie number of the 
enemy they had slain, and of the citizens tluit were ’uissing.® 

'I'Jie provinces of the quaestors Avere annually distributed to 
them by lot,^ after the senate had dctermine<l into A\liat pro- 
vini'es quaestors should be sent. Whence sons is often put for 
the office or appointment of a quaestor, as of other magistrates 
and public officers, or for the condition of any one.^ JSoinetinies 
a certain province was given to a particular qua*stor by the so?, 
nate or people. Bqt Pompey chose Cassius as his quaestor, and 
Caesar chose Antony, of themselves.^ 

The office of the provinci<il qin'estors Avas to attend the consuls 
or praetors into their provinces ; to take care that provisions 
and pay Avere furnished to the army; to keep the money depo- 
sited oy the soldiers to exact the taxes and tribute of the 
empire; to t<ike care of the money and to sell the spoils taken 
in war; to return an account of every thing to the treasury; 
and to exercise the jurisdicUon assigned them by their gover- 
nors. When the governor left the province, the qiiicstor usually 
supplied his place.^^ ^ 

T here subsisted the fdofiest connection betAveen a proconsul or 
proprietor and his qiftesforJ^ If a quicstor died, another was 
appointed by the governor in his room, called piiogu.'ESTou.*^ 

'I'he place in the camp Avliere the qua'stor’s tent A\as, and 
Avhere he kept his stores, Avas cidled guaisTORUJM, or qtKeatoriiwi 
jforum, so also the place in the province, Avhure he kept ins ac- 
counts and transacted business.” 
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The city qurestor had neither lictors nor viatoresy because 
they had not the power of summoning or appreliending, and 
might he prosecuted by a private person betbre the praetor.^ 
'riiey could, however, hold the Comitia; and it seems to have 
been a part of their office in ancient times to prosecute tliose 
guilty of treason, and punish them when condemned/^ 

I'he pr<ivincial quaestors were attended by lictors, .at least in 
the abseiu;e of the pivetor, and by clerks.^ 

The quicstorship was the first step of preferment^ which gave 
one admission into the senate, when he was said adire ad refn^ 
puhlicdiii, pro rnnpublicam CMpessere, It was, however, some- 
times held by those who had been consuls.* 

lender the emperors the qurestorsliip underwent various 
changes. A distincti<»n was introduced between the treasury of 
the public'* and the treasury of tbe prince ; ^ and dififereut offi- 
cers w ere appointed for tbe management of each. 

Augustus took from tbe quaestors the charge of tbe treasury, 
ami gave it to the prietors, or those who bad been praitors ; but 
( laudi us restored it to the quaestors. Afterwards pn'cfects of 
the treasury seem to have been appointed.^ 

'I'liose who liad borne the qua‘stoi*ship used to assemble the 
judges, called centiimviriy and preside at their courts ; but Au- 
gustus appointed that this should be done by the dkcemvjjii litU 
bus judlcand's. The qiuestors also chose i\ie judices. Augustus 
gave to tlu! qua'siors the charge of the public records, which the 
;ediies ami, as Dion (’assius says, the tribunes Ijad formerly 
exercised. Ilut ibis too was afterwards transferred to pradects.*' 
Augustus introduced a new' kind of quaestors called yiMfsroRKS 
CANDiuiTf, or candidatl prhicipis vel August iy vel VeesariSy who 
used to carry the messages of the emperor to the senate.^^ 
'I'hey were called candldatiy bc(%ause they sued for higher prefer- 
lueiits, which by tbe interest of th^ emperor they were sure to 
obtain ; hence pttis tanqiiam Cmsaris candidatuSy i, e. carelessly.^' 
Augustus ordained by an edict, thpt persons might eiyoy the 
qU(e>t(»i.sliip, and of course be into the senate, at the 

aiic of twenty two.^* * 

Under the emperors the qiiapstors exhibited shows of gladia- 
tors, v.liicli they seeiu to ha\e done at their own expense, as a 
r('qiiisitc for obturniiig the office.^^ 

Constantine instituted a new kind of qu.Tstors, called qu.vs- 
rouKs PALATii, wild wcrc much the same with what we now call 
i banccllors.** • 
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OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

There were various other ordinary iiinj^islrates ; as, 

Triumviri capitalks, who judj^ed concern iiig- slaves and persons 
of the lowest rank, and who also liad the charge of tlie prison, 
and of the execution of condemned criminals.^ 

Triumviri monktales, who had the charge of the inint.^ Ao 
cording to the advice of iMa3cenas to Augustus, 'it ap])ears lliat 
oiTly Homan coins were permitted to circulate in the provinces. ’ 
Nummularii, vel ptcunics spcclatorcs^ saymasters.'* 

Triumviri nocturni, vel tresviriy who had the charge of pre- 
venting tires, ^ and walked round the watches in the night-time,^‘ 
attended by eight licturs. 

Quatuor viri VIALK8, vcl viocutiy who had the charge of the 
streets and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at the 
Comitia Tributa. 

Some add to the magistrate ordinarii mimres the centumvihi 
litibus judicandis (vel stlitihus judicandis, for so it was anciently 
WTitten), a body of men chosen out of every tribe (so that pro- 
perly there were 105), for judging such wiuses as the praHor 
committed to thein decision ; and also the decemviri litibus judi- 
candis. But th*ese w:ere generally not reckoned magistrates, 
but only judges. 

NEW ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMFEHORS. 


Augustus inslituted several now otiices ; as curalQ/tes operum 
publicorum, viarumy aqiiarumy alvei Tibet is, sc. repurgandi vt 
laxioris fadcmliy frumenti popido dividundi ; persons who had 
the charge of the public works, of the Toads, of hrifiging water 
to the city, of cleansing and enlarging the channel of the Tiber, 
and of distributing the people.^ The cliief of these 

officers were : — ^ 

I. The governor of Ihe city,'’ whose power was very great, 
and generally continued for several years. 

Afc^rtefect of the city used likewise formerly to be edioseii 
occaiuonally,^’’ in the absence of the kings, ami afterwards of 
the cA>nsuls. lie was not chosen by the people, hut appointed, 
first by tlie kings, and afterwards by the consuls.” lie might, 
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however, .issenible the seniTte, even although lie was not a sena- 
tor, and also hold the Coinitia.' Ilut after the creation of the 
praHor, he used only to be appointed for celebrating the feri<B 
Latinm, or Latin holy-days. 

Augustus instituted this magistracy by the advice of Maecenas, 
wlio himself in the civil wars had been intrusted by Augustue 
witli the charge of the city and of Italy. ^ The tirst praefect oi 
the city was Messala Lorvinus, only for a few days; after him 
'raurus iStatilius, and then l*iso for twenty years. He was 
usually chosen from among the principal men of the state.® Ris 
otlice comprehended many things, which had formerly belonged 
to the prictors and tedilcs. He administered justice betwixt 
masters and slaves, freedmen and patrons ; ho judged of the 
crimes of guardians and ciirators; he cliecked the frauds of 
hankers and money- brokers ; he liad the superintendence of 
the shambles,^ and of the public spectacles : in short, he took 
care to preserve order and ]ml)lic cpiiet, and punished all trans- 
gr« ssions of it, not only in the city, but within a hundred miles 
of it.'* He had the power of banishing persons both from the 
city and from Italy, and of transporting them to any island 
which the emperor named.^ 

The praifect of the city was, as it were, the substitute J of the 
emperor, and had one under him, who exercise^ jurisdiction in 
iiis absence, or by his command. He seems to have had the 
same insignia with the prietors. 

II. 'I he praifect of the praetorian cohorts,® or the commander 
of the emperor’s body guards. 

Augustus instituted two of these from the equestrian order, by 
the adneo of jMau enas, that they might counteract one another, 
if one of them attempted any innovation.*'^ Their power was at 
lirsl hut wSiuall, and merely' military : hut Sojanus, being alone 
invested by 'J’iberius with fliis command, increased its iiiHuence,^® 
by <iollee,tiiig the praetorian cohorts, formerly dispersed through 
the tiity, into one camp.*^ ’ 

I hc j ra fect of tlie pra torian band^S was under the succeeding 
emperors made the inslruiueiit of their tyranny, and therefore 
tbnt ollico was imnferred on none but those whom they could 
entirely trust. 'I'liey ;ilways attended the.,emperor to execute his 
coiumands : licm’e* their power became so great that it was little 
inferior to that of tl\e emperor himseUV ’ Trials and appeals were 
brought before them *, and from their sentence there was no 
aj>peal, unless by way of supplication to the en>pefor. 
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The prastorian priefect was appointed to his office by the em- 
peror’s delivering^ to him a sword.^ 

Sometimes there was but one prefect, and sometimes two. 
Constantine created four pr<efecii prtelorio: but he changed 
their ofhee very much from its original institution : for he made 
it civil instead of military, and divided among them the care of 
the whole empire. To one he gave the command of the East, 
to another of lllyricum, to a third of Italy and Africa, and to a 
fourth, of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but he took from them the 
command of the soldiers, and transferred that to oflicers, who 
were called inagistri equiturn. 

Under each of these preefecti prcBtorio were several substi- 
tutes,* who had the charge of certain districts, which were called 
DioiCESEs ; and the chief city in each of these, where they held 
their courts, was called metropolis. Each dioecesis might con- 
tain several metropoles^ and each metropolis had several cities 
under it. But C'icero uses dukcesis for the part of a proviiico, 
and calls himself episcopus, inspector or governor of the Cam- 
panian coast, as of a dioecesis:^ 

III. Pr.ekectus annon.e, vel rei frnmcntarice^ who had the 
charge of procuring corn. 

A magistrate used to be created for that purpose on extraor- 
dinary occasions under the republic : thus 1^. 5linutius, and so 
afterwards Ponipey with great power.^ hi the time of a great 
scarcity, Augustus himself uridei*took the charge of providing 
€X)rn,* and ordained, that for the future two men of prietoriaii 
dirrnity should be annually elected to discharge that office; af- 
terwards he appointed four,^ and thus it bei’ame an ordinary 
magistracy. But usually there seems to have been, but one proi- 
fectus annoiKB ; it was at first an office of great digliify, but not 
so in after times.^ 

IV. Pr.'I'Fectus militaris ^iRABii, a person wllo had the 
charge of the pulilic fund whicli Augustus instituted for the sup- 
port of the army.® 

V. Pr ivi-ectus classic, A dmiral of the fleet Augustus equip- 
ped two fleets, which he stationed,® the one at Ravenna on the 
Hadriatic, cand the other at Misena or -um on the 'L'tiscan sea. 
Each of these had its own proper ( (immander.^® I’here were 
also ^ips stationed ill other places; as in th*e*Pontus luixinus, 
near Alexandria, on the Rhine, and Ganube*^^ 

VI. J’r^ekkctus vrciiLuM, the ofiicer who coiniriaiided the sol- 
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tliers uho were appointed to walch the city. Of these there 
'ivere seven cohorts, one for every two wards,' composed chiefly 
of manumitteci slaves.^ Those who g^uarded adjoining houses 
in the nioht>time, carried each of them a bell,' to give the 
alarm to one another when any thing happened. 

I’he prcefactm vifjilum took cognizance of incendiaries, thieves, 
vagrants, and the like ; and if any atrocious case happened, it 
was remitted to the prasfect of the city. 

There were various other magistrates in the latter times of 
<he empire, called comites ^ correctores^ duceSy rnagistri qff[ci^ 
orum^ scrinionm, &c. who were honoured with various epi- 
Ihets, according to their dilferent degrees of dignity ; as, Claris- 
sinii^ illustrcs, spretabdeSf egregii, pcrfectissimi, &c. I’he high- 
est title uas nobilissimus and glonosissimus. 

EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 

'Fhe Dictator was so called, either because he was named by 
the <!onsul,^ or rather from his publishing edicts or ordei’S.^ He 
was also called mdfjister popnli^ and pres tor maximus. This 
lup.gistracy seems to have been borrowed from, the Albans, or 
Ijatins.*^ 

It is uncertain who was first created dictator, or in what year. 
Livy says, that T. Lartius was first created dictator, A. U. 5i53, 
nine years after the expulsion of the kings. The tirst cause of 
creating a dictator was the fear of a domestic sedition, and of a 
ihingcrous war from the Latins. As the authority of the con- 
suls was no| sufliciently respected on account of the liberty of 
a}»peal from them, it was judged proper, in dangerous conjunc- 
tures, to create a single iuagistrato, with absolute power, from 
whom there should he no appeal, and who should not be re- 
st rallied by tile interposition of a coHetigue.^ 

A dirlaier was afterwards created .ilso for other causes : as, — 
1. for fixing a nail ^ in the right side of the temple of Jupiter, 
whiidi is supposed to have been done in those rude ages,® to 
Diavk the number of years. 'Ihis was vvimmonly done by the 
ordinary magisti'ale ; but in the time of a pestilence, or of any 
5 ';reat public calamity, a diitafor was created for that purpos^'® 
h> avert the divine wrath. — 2. Kor holding the Comitia. — 3. For 
the sake of instituting holidays, or of celebralinj^ games when 
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the praetor was indisposed . — L For holding trials,' — And, 5. 
Once for choosing senators,^ on which occasion there were two 
dictators; one at Home, and another commanding an army, 
which never was the case at any other time.^ 

The dictator was not created ])y the siidrages of the people, as 
the other magistrates ; hut one of the consuls, by order of the 
senate, named as dictator whatever person of consular dignity 
he thought proper; and this he did, after having taken the 
au§ptces, usually in the dead of the night * 

One of the military tribunes also could name a dictator; about 
which Livy informs us there was some scruple. He might be 
nominated out of Rome, provided it was in the Roman territory, 
which was limited to Italy. iSometimes the people gave direc- 
tions whom the consuls should name dictator.'’ 

Sylla and (\*esar were made dictators at the Coinitia, an iii- 
terrex presi<Ung at the creation of the former, and Lopidus the 
prastor at the creation of the latter.** 

Jn the second Runic war, A. IJ. 536, after the destruction of 
the consul Flaminius and his army at the I'hrasimene lake, 
when the other consul was absent from Rome, and word could 
not easily be sent to him, the people created Q. Fabius Maximus 
PRODiCTATOR, and M. Minucius Rufus master of horse.^ 

The power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and 
W'ar. He could raise 'and disband armies; he could determine 
about the life and fortunes of Roman citizens, without consulting 
the people or senate. His edi<*t was observed as an oracle.^ At 
there was no appeal from him, till a law was passed that no 
magistrate should be created without the liberty of appeal,*’ first 
by the consuls Horati us and Valerius, A, U. 30 'i ; and afterwards 
by the consul 31. Valerius, A. U. 453.**’ Rut the tbree of ihis 
law with resj)ect to tlie dictator is tloubtful. It was once 
strongly contested,'* but never tinaily decided. 

The dictator was attended by twenty- four lictors,*' with the 
fasces and secures even uj the city.** 

When a dictator was. created, all tlie other iiiagistrates ab- 
dicated their authority, except the tribunes of the coninnm^. 
The consuls, however, still continued to act, but inobedieme 
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to the dictator, and without any ensigns of authority in his 
presence.^ 

The power of the dictator Avas circumscribed by certain limits. 

1. It only continued for tlie space of six months,^ even although 
the business tor Avhich he had been created was not finished, and 
Avas never prolonged beyond that tinie, except in extreme iie- 
c.cssity, as in the case of ( amillus.^ Tor Sylla »and Cffisar 
n>iirped their perpetual dictatorship, in <!ontempt of the laws of 
llieir country. 

Iliit the dictator usually resigned his command whenever be 
had effected the business for wliich he had been created. 'Thus 
y. (’iiwinnahis ainl Mamercus /Tmilitis abdicated the dictator- 
ship on the sixteenth day, Q- Teriilins on the eighth day.'‘ 

The dictator could lay out none of the public money, Avith- 
out tile authority of the senate or the order of the pe<iple. 

.‘1. A dictator Avas not permitted to go out of Italy ; Avhich 
A\as only once violated, and tliat on account of the most urgent 
ne(*essi(y, in Atiliiis Calatinus.'^ 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, Avitliout 
asking the permission of the people/* to shoAV, as it is thought, 
that the c^hief strength of the Homan army consisted in the in- 
fantry. 

Hut the principal check against a dictator'’s abuse of poAAer 
Avas, that be might be called to an account for bis conduct, Avheii 
be resigned bis oflice,’ 

Tor T2') years before Sylla, the creation of a dictator was dis- 
but in dangerous emergencies the consuls Avere armed Aviih 
diittiitorial poAver. After the death of Ctcsar, the dictatorship 
AAas foi ever aljolished from the state, by a hiAV of Antony the 
consul. ’ And Avheii August us Avas urged by the people to accept 
Ibo dictatorsliip, be refused it aa ith the strongest marks of aver- 
sion.’’ Tossessed of the poAAer, he Aviscly derlinetl an odious 
appellation.*" . I'or ever since the usurpation of Sylla, the dio- 
tai u’ship Avas detested on accouiil of. the cruellies aaIucIi that 
tyrant liatl exercised umler the title of ijictator. 

'To allay the tumults aaIucIi folIoAved the murder of Clodius by 
Aillo, ill place of a dictator, Toaipey was by n unjirecedented 
measure made sole consul, A. 1). ’iOisi. ^lle, however, on the 
first of August, assumed JScipio, his fatlier-in-laAv, as colleague^' 

When a dictator* Avns created, he immediately nominated a 
master of horse,* * usually from among those ol’ consular or prfe- 
torian dignity, Avhosc proper oHi<*e aaus to command the cavalry, 
and also to execute the orders the dictator. AI. Fabius J3u- 
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ten, the dictator nominated to choose the senate, had no master 
ot‘ horse. 

Sometimes a master of horse was pitched upon^ for the dicta- 
tor, by the senate, or by order of the people.- 

The magister equitwn might be deprived of his command by 
the dictator, and anotlier nominated in his room. The j)€M>ple 
at one timelnade the master of the horse, Minuciiis, etpial in 
command with the dictator Fabiiis 31aximus.^ 

.The master of the lioise is supposed to have had iiundi the 
same insignia with the pivetor, six li<-tors, the preetexta, 
lie had the use of a horse, whicli the dictator had not without 
the order of the people. 


DICTA rORisIHIP. 

Tub appoititmriit of tlio first 
dict.itur is placed in the tenth 
year after tlic first consuls; and 
the oldest annalists say it was 
T. Larcius. But there wcie 
divers coiitradirtory statements, 


sessed lire chief coniiiidiid ailer- 
luttely; and this would expl.ttn 
wh) the Ruiiiaii dictators were 
appointed tor only six. months; 
and how they came tn have 
twenty-four liclors; namely, ai 


ferocity of a die tat or, appealed 
ill Iii> lichalt to the popnlare ; to 
his peeis, the piitucians in the 
curies. 

The later Homans had only .in 
indistinct kiiowled"c of tlie du> 


symbul that the governments talorship, drawn from tln-ir ear- 
ot file two slates were iiiuied lier history, hxiepiim; tj. Kii- 


and the vanity of the Vah'iicn under tho same hea»l: the con- hint jMaxiin 


house assigned this honour to .. 
nephew of I’ublicola. Accoid- 
iiig to the date just mentioned, 
l.<arcius was consul at the time, 
S.ud so only received an enlar.-.e- 
luent of his power: another ac- 


sols had only twelve between i,imp.ii»n of the sci ond Hnnic 
them, which went by turns from war, wboao election and situa- 
one to the other. And so the tuni, inoieovet, wcie iiunplet ly 
dictatorship at the befinning at variance with ancient custom, 
would he directed solely tnwaui no d.cfator to cominand an ai my 
foreign adiurs ; and the contiiiu. had been a)>poiiiti d since Ml.t ; 


count related ah the uicasiou of ol the consuls Blom; with and even the i otnilia tor elec- 
the apjiointinent, wh.it sou<ids the d'Ctator would be accounted lions liad nevei been held by one 
probable, enough, that by an un- toi : nay, the dictatorship, hemg since llic beginning of the Me- 
fortunatechoice the republic had .distinct Irom the office ol the c. d inian war. As applied to tbo 

‘ nmi^iJfer juopu/,', tniglil sofneiimeb tyranny ot SylU and the mo* 

be conferred on htni, sometimes nurehy ot Ooisar, the tftfe WOf a 

on one ol tlie consuls. meie name, without any groftiid 

The object aimed at in insti- for such a use in the ancient 

tilting the dictatorship,— a.s I cO'isiitution. Hence we can «o* 

vill call it from tl*'* lirsl, by ihe count tor the erior ot iMoii Cas* 


been nliiced in Ihe hands ot two 
consuls of the Tarqiiinian tac* 
tion, whose names were subse- 
quently renderod dubious by in- 
dulgence or by caiuiiiiiy. 

That the name ot dictator was 
of J^atin Origin, is nckiiow- 
Icdged; ’^nd assuredly the char- 
acter of Ins ofiice, invested with 
regal power to- a limited ( erinu, 

WdS no l-'ss so. Tlie existence 

of a dictator at Tuscilum in 

early, at Lannviuin in veiy late and the mile ot their Idierlies 
times, is mailer ot histoiy; and lor the le >^1 ap^ieai to ihe 


name winch in course uf time 
supplanted the earlier one,— w as 
incunlesinbly to evade Ihe N'ale. 
nan laws, and to re-o,talili di an 
iinrunitcd iiutliouty over the pie. 
heiuiis even witiiui the h.iirii-rs 


Latin ritual books, whir!, n-ter- 
red to Alban traditions, enaolcd 
Macer to assert that tins ma' is- 
tracy had subusted at Alha; 
though 11 is true that the prefer- 
vatinii ot any historical lecord 
coocemirig Alba is stil! more nut 


sius. will'll, ovorlooking the pri* 
vilege ot‘*lhe patricians, he cx- 
prosslyasserts that in no instanco 
w’ditkiiern u rii',ht of appealing 
•igW^liWt the dictator, .’imi that In) 
condemn hinglits {tnd se- 
n.ifobs to death wittiout a trial: 
hs well .is lor that of I) me, sins, 
wh I f.t licit .s he dec.de.l 


moiia ty was tioiii the sentem e wn i t.tiicji ,s lie dec.ited on evi'iy 
of tne njiisuls, not Iroiii tli<.t of mea&nio at will, evi'ii ahont 
tnis newt magistrate. i\oi does peace umI .v. r. SiiLh notion 
suclM^na.’peal seemevei luh.ive out of wh rh ihe moderns li.e 
heeo idtioihiccvi, not even altei diawii It .'ir phrase itefuti.n 
tli» p'lwer ol tlie tribunes hud fiMivr, aie suitable imleed 


of tho question than concerning 
Jflooie before Tullus llostiliiis. 


i inordinate excess : .Sy lla and (hrs.ir : withieten 
. rather chose to h t to the genuine diclatoiship they 

’ ’T the dictatorship drofs Tne tra- ure ntteil) mist.iken. 

Jhe l,.atins, however, did not 'dition, acnirtliiii.'ly, is jierlectly I, ihe irimiiinre us to Mie an- 
merely elect dictators in their coricct in riTording how the up-, rient state ot thiio s is mioived 
•evwalcitie.s, but ;il,o over the poiiitinent of a d.ctalor aluimed in ih- no'ion ot Dun js n,, that, 
whom iititiun; from a fragment the ceminoiialty. afini the srn.iir had iic.uly le- 

ot Cato we learn that the 1 uscii- That even the members of the sol red i Imi a dii l.itui w .is to he 
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tne col.e 

Here wc 

light; but wc must toliow it 

with caution. It Horne and La- , , , 

m . tes on serted by Festiis: at the Viine tive,Vrs.s, has heranifi tin* jn'evv 
tune he adds thi.t they olilained lent one in Irealls-s on Roman 
it. This is coiili.-iiieil by me ex- .int^qiiiiies Such mi»;ht po.sihly 
ample of M. Kabius; who, when he the c.ise, it tho dictator w..« 
his son was j.ciM'tuted l.y the i»\,Ui, led to the chaigo ol pie- 


jayi nn learn inai me JUscii- Jiial even itie members of the solved llini a dii l.itui u.is to Im 
Lgerius was dictator over houses at the first Inid i.u right appointed, .Hid wliichtonsul w.is 
collective h jily ot the I^ilins. ot appealing aesinst ihe dictator to name him, tim lonsul cxi r- 
rewc catch a l•lif.lnl•ri^lg of to tlietr coniitM, thoi>-.|| they had ci-ed an nncunlrolcd disireli.in 
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DECKMVlllS. 


II. THE d::cemvirs. 

Thk laws of Rome at first, tas of other ancient nations, were very 
few and simple.^ It is thought there was for some time no writ- 
ten law.^ Differences were determined^ by the pleasure of the 
kings, ^ according to tlie principles of natural equity and their 
decisions were held as laws.® The kings used to publish their 
commands either- by pasting them up in public on a white wall 
or tablet,^ or by a herald. Hence they were said, omnia man a 
(jubernareJ^ The kings, however, in every thing of importance, 
consulted the senate and likewise the people. Hence we read 
of the LKoRs ruRiAT.K of Romulus and of the other kings, which 
were also called lrges reoi/e.^ 

ovfT tl»»* for foiluiiato (‘nougli (hat thi^re wore Livy, that non« but consiilars 

wlui li jiurpose it in.-itU-rcd not but t'>o many chances of this at were rlii^ible. A law of those 
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I3ut the chief legislator was Serviiis Tullius/ all whose laws, 
however, were abolished at once by Tarquiniiis Superbus. 

After the expulsion of Tarqiiin the institutions of the kings 
were observed, not as written law, but as customs ; ^ and the 
consuls determined most causes, as the kings had done, accord*- 
ing to their pleasure. 

But justice being thus extremely uncertain, as depending on 
the will of an individual,^ C. Terentius Arsca, a tribune of the 
commons, proposed to the people, that a body of laws should be 
drawn up, to wliich all should be obliged to conform.^ But 
this ivas violently opposed by the pcTtricians, in whom the whole 
judicative power was vested, and to whom the knowledge of the 
few laws w hich then existed was confined.^ 

At last, however, it was determined, A. LT. 2!)9, by a decree 
of the senate and by the order of the people, that three ambas- 
sadors should be sent to Athens to copy tlie famous laws of 
Solon, and to examine the institutions, customs, and laws of the 
other states in Greece,^ 

Upon their return, ten men® were created from among the 
patricians, with supreme power, and without the liberty of ap- 
peal, to draw up a body of laws,® all the other magistrateshaving 
first abdicated their odice. The decemviri at tirsi behaved with 
great moderation. They administered justice to the people 
each every teiltli daj. I’he twelve fasces were carried before 
him who was to preside, and his nine colleagues were attended 
by a single officer, called accknsus.^® They proposed ten tables 
of laws, which were ratified by the people at the (kmiitia (Vii- 
turiata. In composing them, they are said to liavo used the 
assistance of one hermodokus, an Ephesian exile, who served 
them as an interpreter.*^ 

As two other tables seemed to be wanting, decemviri were 
again created for aiiotlier year to make them. But these new 
magistrates acting tyrannically, and wishing to retain their com- 
mand beyond the legal time, were at last forced lo resign, 
chiefly on laccouiit of tlm.hase passion of Appius ( laudiiis, (me 
of their number, for V irginia, a virgin of plebeian ranU, wlio 
was slain by her fatlicr to prevent lier falling into the decem- 
vir’s hands. The decemviri all perished either in prison or in 
banishment. * . ,, 

l>ut the laws of tlie twelve tables*- continued ever after lo luj 
the rule and foundation of public ami pri\ate riglil through the 
liomaii w'orl4.*'* 1 hey were engraved on brass, ami li\«Hl up 
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in piihlio,' jind even in the time of Cicero, the noble youth who 
meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, were obliged to 
get them by heart as a necessary rhyme, ^ not that they were 
^iritten in verse, as some have thought ; for any set form of 
words',^ even in prose, was called carmen, ov carmen composituni^ 

III. TRIBUNI MILITUM CONSULARI POTES'l^ATE. 

The cause of their institiiiiou has already been explained/ 
'J'hey are so called, because those of the plebeians who had been 
military tribunes in the army were the most conspicuous. Their 
ollice and insignia were much the same with those of the con- 
suls. 

IV. INTERIIEX. 

CoNGKRNiNo thc causcs of Creating this magistrate, &c., see p. 91. 

OTHER EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES OF LESS NOTE. 

T'hkuk were several extraordinary inferior magistrates; as 
DcuMViKi perdwiUionh judicandoi causa}' Duumviri navales^ 
classis ornandiB r^Jickndmque causaJ JJuumViri ad adem Ju- 
noni Monetoi faciundam? 

Triumviri cotomas deducendee? Triumviri hini^ qui citra et 
ultra (piinqaaaesmium lapidem in pagis forisque et conciliabulis 
onmem capiat t kajintiorum inspiccrent, et idoneos ad arma feren- 
da coaquirerent, militesque facerenO^ Triumviri bini ; uni 
sacritt contpurendis domsque persignandis ; alteri rcficicndin 
dsdibus mensd^ Triumviri tnemar ik Jacti ab argtnli ptnuriamd' 
t^ciNyLKvau, atjro Poniptino dividendo}^ Cluinqueviri ab dw- 
penstUiotii pccanite mknsak’ii appellatid^ Quinqncviri mutis tur- 
?ibt/sqac rrficimdisd^ mimu ndis puhlicis samptibusd^ 
l)i:«;K..tviKi aaris inicr veteranos militcs dividendisd'^ 

N.'veral of these were »\ot properly ur^igisirates. They were 

1 le-'i-s dt’Cfii' > iralf*., tli<* to rarrj .irms. 14 llvi' cnniiuisnionera 

ri'kitiut iliKiilk'* S two cuiiiuilssiunr*rs to '! I two ' ts iii'.triiiRi- caiiini biiiikcrs, troin 

<lc. .Ill r-.t i. . in’it, ill jij-i (’ii'it ,i iPin])U> to Juno \iia; .lo, to .si'an-l ttu-ir out thc 

nil Kiis III jiuLlion pro- Muyot.i/Liv. i. 2(>. \i. lur t'>v i rt>'cts ^ 'loni;- niniipy. 

iMSiu'ruiit,bc.t.iiitsu!ch, 2”*. VII. 2.S. IX. oO. \l, in ^ tn tin- teint'li'c •md fi"** commissioners 
Ji'V. III. li' . 2t). x!i. I re, Uter till’ offe' iir's : tor lepuirini; thn walls 

2 t.infiu<iin l annen nc- 9 lhu*i' < iiiiiml^siimpis tin- other, .0 rep.iu I'lo and towers (ut Runic), 

re .>ariuui, Cic. Leg". to cninliict a rolonjr. teitiples. 10 fiv'e Cdinmissioners 

ii. 2'. 11) tw.i S 'ts Ilf trium- 1*^ three puMIc b.iiiV'’' apuointed to reduce tho 

3 vei lilt I'oncejita. vira, one nf wliich appointed mi .ifcmint public exjieiiscs, Liv. 

i iov. i. 2». 2t). iii. 61. willmi, and the other of .i v r< .ty <’) money, vi. 21. vii. 21. xxv. 7. 

X do. ( ie. Mur. 13. Iieyoml, the disUnce of Liv. iv. 1 1. v'. 21 . \ lii. I’liii. hp. ii. 1. Rjiu 

6 see p. bO. ^ lllly niui-s, slion’id in- Hi. ix. 2S x- 1 . i3. kxiii. 62. 

6 i wo coininissioner.s to sped into the iinmber 21. xxiv. Jh, x.^v. o. ~. I 7 leii rommissionera, 

pass judsmeiil for of tice-ljcirn men in ail xxvi. 36. xx\i. W. xsxli. to distribute landii 
1 ' nrdei. the market townsi aiui 29. ain^ni}; the veeran sol* 

7 two luval cuinmis- vi'liges, and enhst 13 five romn»issioner«:, die.*., Liv. xx*i,i. 
MoneiH lor the Pi|iii]i- stirh for soldieis as to make a d'.vtii’juiiiin 

-iiig kiid lofittiiiij of liad stieygUi eii<i'j';li of the iiii|itiuo lu'idy. , 
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all, however, chosen from the most respectable men of the state. 
Tlieir office may in general be understood from their titles. 

PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 

The provinces of the Roman people were at first governed by 
prastors,^ bat afterwards by proconsuls and propr.Ttors, to whom 
were joined quecstors and lieutenants. 'I'lie usual name is pjjo- 
CONSUL and propr.etor; but sometimes it is written jyro conside 
and pro pj'fstorty in two words; so likewise pro quoifdore.-^ 

Anciently those were called proconsuls, to whom the com- 
mand of consul was prolonged^ after tlieir office was exjiired,^ 
or Avho were invested witli consular authority, either from a 
subordinate rank, as 3iarcelhis, after being prador,"’ and iTelliiis, 
or from a private station, as Scipio.® This was occasioned by 
some public exigence, when the ordinary magistrates were not 
siiffielent. The same was the case with proprretors.^ d’he first 
proconsul mentioned by I^ivy, was T. Quinctius, A. U. 2!)(). 
Rut he seems to have been appointed for the time. The first to 
whom the consular power was prolonged, was Rubliliiis,*^ The 
name of proprietor was also given to a person whom a general 
left to command the army in his absence. ’ 

The names qf consul and proconsul, nrador and proprador, 
are sometimes confounded. And we fiiui all governors of pro- 
vinces called by the general name of proconsules, ns of pr.Tsides.’” 

The command of lamsul was prolonged, ami proconsuls occa- 
sionally appointed by the Comitia Tribiita, except in the <;ase 
of Scipio, who w'as sent as proconsul into Spain by tlie Comitia 
Ceiituriatn.^^ But after tlie empire was extended, and various 
countries reduced to the form of pro\inc(‘s, magistrates were 
regularly sent from Rome to govern llicm, according to the 
iSeinproniaii law,^“ without any new dppoiiitmeid of the people. 
Only military command was conferred on them by the f.omitia 
Curiata.^^ 

At first the provinces wVre annual, i. e. a proconsul had the 
government of a province only for one year; ami the same 
person could not command ditierent proviiujes. But this was 
(Violated in several iiistances; especially in the case of Julius 
Cmsar,** And it is remarkable that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views of C.'esar, in granting him the 
continuation of liis command, ami money for tlie payment of his 
troops, with1)thei* iiiiinoderate and unconslilutional c<mcessions. 
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<allhoui>'li lie secretly condemned them,* proved fatal to himself, 
as well ns to the republic. 

The prictors cast lots for their provinces,- or settled them by 
aj[»Teeiuent,^ in the same manner with the consuls. But some- 
times provinces were determined to both by the senate or 
people.^ The senate fixed the extent and limits of the pro- 
vinces, the number of soldiers to be maintained in them, and 
money to pay them ; likewise the retinue of the governors,® and 
their travelling charges.** And thus the governors were said 
ouNARF, i. e. instrai, to be furnished. What Avas assigned them 
for the sake of household furniture, was called vasarium. So 
vasciy furniture.' 

A certain niiiuber of lieutenants Avas assigned to each procon- 
sul and jiropivctor, who were appointed usually by the senate, or 
A» ith the permission of the senate by the proconsul himself, who 
Avas then said aUquein sibi hgare, or A^ery rarely by an order of 
the people.^ The number of lieutenants was different according 
to the rank of the governor, or tV\e extent of the province.-* 
'J'luis, Cit^ero in Cilicia had four, ('cTsar in (laul ten, and Pom- 
pey in Asia hfteen. The least number seems to have been 
three; (Quintus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Asia 
.Minor.* " 

'Ihe otVice of a legfitus Avas very honourable; and men of 
pva*torian and consular dignity did not think it below them to 
bear it. 'I'hus Scipio Africarius servcil as legatus under his bro- 
tijer 1/Ucius.** 

'J’he legnt> were sometimes nltendetl by lictors. as the senators 
Averc when absent from Home, jti7'e libera} Ivgdtionis,^" but the 
person under whom they served, might deprive them of that 
priAilc' * 

Ill die retiiiuo of a proconsul were comprebeiided bis military 
otlicers,** and all bis public and domestic nttendaiils. Among 
tliese were young noblemen, Avho Aient Avith him to learn the 
art of wav, and- to see the method of noiulueting public business; 
who. on .{ccoiint of their intimacy, w ere called contubkrnalks.** 
I'Voni this retinue, under ..he republic, Afomen A\ere excluded, 
but noi. so under the emperors,**’ 

A proconsul set out for his province Avith.great pomp. Hav- 
ng ollered up v^^ajs in the (’.apitol," dre^ssed in his military 
.•ohe,*^ with twelve lictors going before him, .carrying the fasces 
and secures, and with the other ensigi*.> of coiumand, he went 
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out of the city with all his retinue. From thence he either went 
straightway to the province, or if he was detained by business, 
by the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens,' he staid 
for some time without the city, for he could not be within it 
while invested with military command. His friends, and some- 
times the other citizens, out of respect, accompanied him^ for 
some sp€*ic.e out of the city with their good wishes. Wlien he 
reached the provim^e, he sent notice of his arrival to his prede- 
cessor, that, by an interview with him, he might know llie state 
of the province; for his command commenced on the day of his 
arrival; and by the cornelian law', tlie former proconsul was 
obliged to depart within thirty days after.*' 

A proconsul in his province had both judicial authority and 
military command.^ He used so to divide the year, that be 
usually devoted the summer to military atlairs, or going through 
the province, and the winter to the administiation of justiie."’ 
He administered justice much in the same way with the prietor 
at Koine, according to the laws which had been prescribed to 
the province when first subdued, or accordiugto the regulations 
which had afterwards been made concerning it by the senate or 
people at Rome; or finally according to bis own edicts, which 
he published in the province concerning every thing of impor- 
taiic-e.'* 'I'hese, if he borrowed them from others, were called 
TRANSLATiTiA t'el TrcilalUia -icia ; if not, nova. He always 
published a general edict before he entered on his go\crnmei)t, 
as the pra'tor di<l at Rome. 

The proconsul held assizes or courts of jiisti(!e," in the ]>riiM*i- 
pal cities of the province, so tiiat he miglit go round the whole 
piMvince in a year. I le himself judged in all public and im- 
portant causes ; but nuitters of less consequence be referreil to 
his qu;estor or lieutenants, and also to others/* 

The proconsul summoned these meetings ' l)y an edict on a 
certain day, when such as bad causes to be determined should 
attend.'*' 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called 
coNVENTUs, or c^rcuits^^ the inhabitants of which went to a cer- 
tain city to get their causes determined, and to obtain justice.'- 
Thus Spain was divuled into seven circuits." 

'Iherprooonsul i liose usually twenty of llje^ most respectable 
men of the province, who sat with iiiiii in <*oiinciI," and weri^ 
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railed his council.^ The proconsul passed sentence according 
to the opinion of his council.^ 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from using any 
other language than the Latin, in the functions of their office, 
they were always attended by interpreters. The judices were 
chosen ilitferently in different places, according to the rank of 
the litigants, and the nature of the cause.^ 

The proconsul had the disposal^ of the corn, of the taxes, 
and, in short, of every thing vvhicJi pertained to tlie province. 
Corn given to the proconsul by w'ay of present, was called hono 

HAIUUM.^ 

If a proconsul behaved well he received the highest honours,® 
as statues, temples, brazen horses, &c., which, tlirougli flattery, 
used indeed to be erected of course to all governors, though 
ever so corrupt and oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed; as in honour of 
MarcelJus,' in I'^icily, and of Q. Mucins ^'ctevola,^ in Asia. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards be 
brought to his trial : — 1. for extortion,'^ if he Imd made unjust 
exactions, or had even received presenl.s. — *2. for peculation,^® 
if he had embezzled the public money.’* — and, for what was 
called crimen majestatis, if he had betrayed his army or pro- 
vince to the enemy, or led the army out of tjie province, and. 
mailo war on any prince or state without the ordt*r of the people 
or the decree of the senate. 

^'arious laws were made to secure the just administration of 
the |>rovin« cs, hut these were insufficient to check the rapacity 
of the Homan magistrates. Hence the provinces were miserably 
oppressed by their exactions. Not only the avarice of the 
goveri-i>r was to be gratilied, but that of all his officers and de- 
pendents; as his lioutenants, tribunes, praRfects, &c., and even of 
hi.s freednion and favourite slaves.’-^ 

'I lie pv< 3 texts for exacting money were various. The towns 
and villages through wJiich tlie goveriit)rs passed, were obliged, 
by the Julian law, to supply them and their retinue with for.age, 
ainl wood for tiring. The wealthier citi^js paid large contribu- 
tions for being exempted from furnidiing winter-quarters to the 
.Tuny, 'thus the inhabitants o'" Cyprus alone paid yearly, on 
tins account, 2()U talents, or about 40,{)OC^ ’’ 

Anciently a piocoiisnl, when he had gained a victory, used to 
have golden crowns sent him not only from the different cities 

J. siliai «•, .i.liM'ilt. ri',\r. Ci. . I’is. 11 licnce c.Uln? ppriila- 

iijif ‘ ■ li>i . l< jH'i; 
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of his own province, but also from the neighbouring states, which 
were carried before him in his triumph.^ Afterwards the cities 
of the province, instead of sending crowns, paid money on this 
account, which was called aurum coronarium, and was sometimes 
exacted as a tribute.^ 

A proconsul, when the annual term of his government was 
elapsed, delivered up the province and ai*my to his successor, if 
he arrived in time, and left the province within thirty days : but 
first he was obliged to deposit, in two of the principal cities of 
his jurisdiction, an account of the money which had jiassed 
through his own Or his officers’ hands, stated and balanced.' If 
his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, leaving 
his lieutenant, or more frequently his quccstor, to command in 
the province.'* 

When a proconsul returned to Rome, he entered the city as 
a private person, unless he claimed a triumph ; in which case he 
did not enter the city, but gave an account of his exploits to the 
senate cassembled in the temple of Rellona, or in some other 
temple without the city.® In the meantime, he usually waited 
near the city till the matter was determined, whence he was said 
ad urbem estiCy and retained the title of impkrator, wlii<*li his 
soldiers had given him upon his victory, with the badges of coiii- 
iriand, bis lictors and fasces, &c. Appian says that in his time 
no one was called imperator, unless 10,000 of the enemy had 
been slain." When any one had pretensions to a triumph, his 
fasces were always wreathed with laurel, as the letters were 
which he sent to the senate concerning his victory. Sometimes, 
when the matter was long of being determined, he retireil to 
some distance from Rome.^ If he obtained a triumpli, a bill 
was proposed to the people that lie should have military com- 
mand''^ on the day of his triumph, for witliout this no one could 
have military command within the city. 'J’lien lie was obliged 
by the julian law, witliiii thirty days, to give in to the treasury 
an exact copy of the ac,coiiHts wliieli he had left in the province, 
At the same time he recommended those who deserved public 
rewards for their servi(.es.“ 

What has been said concerning a proconsul, took place witli 
respect to a propro^tm*; unless that a proconsul had twelve lic< 
toi-s, and a proprietor only six. 'I’he aniiy and retinue of the 
were likewise commonly greater than that of the other, 
le provinces to which proitoiisuls were seul, w'cre called pro- 
CONSULARES ; proprietors, PR.iiTORi.R.^- 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Augustus made a new partition of the provinces. Those wliich 
were peaceable and less exposed to an enemy, he left to the 
mana.i^emeiit of the senate and people ; but of such as were mure 
stronc;, and open to hostile invasions, and where, of, course, it 
was necessary to support greater armies, he undertook the 
government himself.^ 'I’liis he did under pretext of easing the 
senate an<l people of the trouble, but in reality to increase bis 
(wvii power, by assuming the command of the army entirely to 
bimseir. 

'J’lie proviures under the direction of the senate and people,® 
at (list wore Africa propria, or the territories of Carthage, 
Numidia, t'yrene, Asia, (which, when put for a province, com- 
prehended only the c(»uiitries along the Tropontis and the 
.Kgean sea, namely, l^iirygia, Alysia, Caria, Lydia,) Bithynia 
and Pontus, (ir/eeia and I pirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicilia, 
Sardinia, ( reta, and llispania Iheliau^ 

The provinces of the emperor'^ were llispania Tarraconensis 
and Lusitania, Dallia, Cmlosyria, Phoenicia, (Jilicia, Cyprus, 
Avgyptus, to wliicJi others were afterwards added. But the con- 
ditiuu <d’ these provinces was (d’ten changed; so that they were 
transferred from the senate and people to the eniperor, and the 
contrary. 'I'he provinces of (he emperor seem to have been in 
a better s*ate tlmii lliose of the senate and people.* 

'Ihe magi irntes sent to govern the provinces of the senate and 
people were called pkoconsulks, altiiough sometimes only of 
pra‘torian rank.'' The senate appointed them by lot^ out of 
ihuse ^^h() had home a magislr:icy in the city at lea^'t five years 
Ix'ibre,'^ 'I hey had the same hailges of autbority as the procon- 
suls bad formerly, but they bad pnly a civil power,^ and no 
military ♦■oium.and,*^’ nor disposal of the taxes. Tiie taxes wero 
collect d, and' the soldiers in their* provim es commanded by 
odi- cis appointed b) Angnstus. 'iheir autbority lasted only for 
o)ie year, and they left the province iidmediatoly when a suc- 
<*ess(tr u ' IS 

rin^-a! whom the emperor ^ent ♦!) comm.’ <1 his provinces 
\»ere called i.kusti ui-sakis pro coii'^ule, propffcf or vel pio 
prflUorr., consuloren Icfjnli^ coumhnea rertorrs, or simply cunsti-^ 
/on,\' and Icfjut'f- also prtFsitlcs, prtFfctij correctorcs, &c. 

'I'lie governor of l^'gypt was usually calle<l ru /.fwh^s, or pr(B^ 
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fectus Angustalis,^ and was the first imperatorial legate that was 
appointed. 

There was said to he an ancient prediction concerning Egypt, 
that it would recover its liberty when the Homan fasces and 
prsetexta should come to it.^ Augustus, artfully converting this 
to his own purpose, .claimed that province to himself, and, dis- 
charging a senator from going to it without permission,* lie sent 
thither a governor of equestrian rank, witliout the usual ensigns 
of authority.^ To him was joined a person to assist in adminis- 
tering justice, called JURimciis alexandrin.k civitatis.'’ 

The first praTect of l-'gypt was Cornelius Gallus. celebrated 
by Virgil in his last eclogue, and by Ovid.** 

The legates of tlie emperor were chosen from among the sena- 
tors, but the pra^fect of i^-gypt only from the eqiiites.' Tiberius 
gave that charge to one of his freedmen. The legati C.Tsaj’is 
wore a military dre>s and a sword, and were attended by soldiers 
instead of lictors. They had much greater powers than the pro- 
consuls, and continued in command during the pleasure of the 
emperor.® 

In each province, besides the governor, there was an officer 
called PROCURATOR c.vsARis,*^* or curator^ and in lat('r times ration 
7ialis, who managed the a/fiiirs of the revenue, and aho had a 
judicial power in.iuatters that concerned the revenue, whence 
that office was Veiled procuratio amplissimu^^ These procura- 
tora were chosen from among the equites, and sometimes from 
freedmen. They were sent not only into the provinces of the 
emperor, hut also into those of the seriate and people. , 

Sometimes a proc-iirator discharged the ollice of a governor,^ * 
especially in a small province, or in a part of a large provimie, 
where the governor could not he present; as Pontius Pilate 
did, who was procurator or pra*posilus“ of .lude.a, which was 
annexed to the province of Syria. Hence he had the power of 
punishing capitally, which the procuratores did not usually p(rs- 
scss.*® 

To all these magistrates and oflicers Aii/justus appointed dil - 
ferent salaries, according to their respective dignity.*'’ 'Ihose 
who received 200 sestertia were called oucknarii; 1(10, ckme- 
narh ; 60, SKXAOKNAUii, A certain sum w.is given them 

fi»r miiles and tents; wliich used formerly to. atf’urdcd at the 
public expense.^® 

All these alteration.s and .arrangenieiits were made in appear- 
ance by pubbe authority, but in fact hy the will of Augustus. 
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IlE-ESTABLISHMENT OP MONARCHY UNDER AUGUSTUS ; 

TITLES, BADGES, AND POWERS OP THE EMPERORS. 

The monar<;liial form of government established by Augustus, 
although diderent in name and external appearance, in several 
respects resembled that which had prevailed under »the kings. 
Both were partly hereditary, and partly elective. The choice 
of the kings (h'peiided on the senate and people at large ; that 
of the emperors, chiclly on the army. When the former abused 
their power they were expelled; the latter were often put to 
death ; hut the interests of the army being separate from those 
of the state, occasioned the continuation of despotism. Accord- 
ing to I’oiiiponius,^ their rights were the same ; but the account 
of Dionysius «md others is dirterent,- 

As Augustus had become master of the republic by force of 
arms, he might have founded his right to govern it on that basis, 
as his grand uncle and father by adoption, Julius ('a*snr, had 
d<nie. But the apjirehension he always entertained of Ciesar’s 
late made liim pursue a quite different course. 'I'he dreadful 
destrinJion of the civil wars, and the savage cruelty of the Tri- 
umviri, had cut off all the keenest supporters of liberty,*^ and 
liad so humbled the spirit of the Boinans, that.they were willing 
to submit to any form of government rather than* hazard a repe- 
tition of former calamities.^ The empire was now so w’idely 
exteridc<l, the number of those who had a right to vote in the 
legislative tissemblies so great, (the Uomans having never em- 
ployed the modern method of diminishing that number by re- 
pres(uitation,) and the morals of the people so c’orrupt, that a 
republican form of governiiiciit was no longer tilted to conduct 
so uiiwictdy a niachiue. 'The vast interiuixture of inhabitants 
whicJi composed the capitarl, and the numerous armies requisite 
to keep the provinces in sui)ie<*tioii, could no longer be con- 
trolled but by the power of one. Had Augustus j>osscssed the 
aiaguanimity and w isdom to lay himself and his successors under 
prop'er restraints against the abuse of powder, his descendants 
might heve long enjoyed that exalted stalion to wliicli his won- 
<le.rl'ul good fortune, and the ab'lities of others had raised him. 
Had he, agreeably* to 'his repeated declarii* ions, wished for com- 
mand only to promote the happiness of his fellow-citizens, he 
would have aimed dt no more power than was necessary for that 
purpose. But the lust of dominion, nlthoiigii arllidly disguised, 
appears to have been the rtiliiig passion of his mind.*’ 

Upon his return to Home, after the conquest of Egypt, and 
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the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 725, he is said to 
have seriously deliberated with his two chief favourites, Agrippa 
and Maecenas, about resigning- his power, and restoring the 
ancient form of govorninent. Agrippa advised him to do so, 
but Maecenas dissuaded him from it. In the speeclies which 
Dio Cassius makes them deliver on this occasion, the principal 
arguments* for and against a popular and nionarchial government 
are introduced. The advice of Miecenas prevailed.^ Augustus, 
however, in the following year, l.aving corrected the abuses 
which had crept in during the civil wars,^ and having done 
several other popular at.'ts, assembled the senate, and in a set 
speech pretended to restore every thing to them and to the peo- 
ple. But several members, who had been previously prepared, 
exclaimed against this proposal ; ami tJie rest, either prompted 
by opinion or overawed by fear, all with one voice conjured 
liim to retain the command. Upon which, as if unequal to the 
load, he appeared to yield a reluctant compliance ; and that 
only for ten years ; during which time, he might regulate the 
state of public affairs thus seeming to rule, as if by constraint, 
at the earnest desire of his fellow^-citizens ; which gave his usur- 
pation the sanction of law. 

This farce he repeated at the end of every ten years ; but the 
second time, A. !-'• 7dG, he accepted the government only for 
live years, saying that this space of time whs then suOicient, and 
when it was elapsed, for five years more; hut after that, ahv/iys 
for ten years."^ He died in the lir.>t year of the fifth decenniutn ^ 
the 19th of August,^ A. 1 1. 7G7, aged near 7G years, having ruled 
alooe near 44 years. The succeeding emperors, although at 
their accession they received the empire for life, yet at the be- 
ginning of every ten years ii^cd to hold a I’estival, as if to com- 
memorate the renewal of the empire/' 

As the senate by their miscoiuluct^ had occasioned the loss of 
liberty, so by their servility to Augustus they established 
tyranny.^ Upon his feigned oti’er to resign the <‘iiipire, liiey 
seem to have racked their invention to coiitri\e new- honours lor 
liim. To the names of impkratok, C/Isak, and princk, ' which 
they had formerly conferred, they added those of aucjcs ius and 
Father of his iUfvntry?^ d’his title had been first given to 
Cicero by the senate, after his sup)»ression oV‘( 'atiline’s conspi- 
racy,^' try the advice of Cato, or of Catulqs, as Cicero himself 
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says.' It was next decreed to Julius Caesar ,2 and some of his 
coins are still extant with that inscription. Cicero proposed 
that it should be given to Augustus, when yet very young. It 
was refused by Tiberius, as also the title of imperator, and do- 
minus, but most of the succeeding emperorw accepted it.® 

The title of pater patrlk denoted chiefly the paternal affec- 
tion which it became the emperors to entertain towards their 
Rubjects; and also that power which, by the iioman law, a 
father had over his children.^ 

C ksar was properly a family title. According to Dio, it also 
denoted power. In later times, it signified the person destined 
to succeed to the empire, or assumed into a share of the govern- 
ment during the life of the emperor, who himself was always 
called Augustus, which was a title of splendour and dignity, not 
of power/’ 

Augustus is said to have first desired the name of bomulus, 
that he might ho considered as a second founder of the city; 
hut perceiving that thus he should be suspected of aiming at 
sovereignty, he dropped all thoughts of it, and accepted the title 
of AUGUSTUS, the proposer of which in the senate was Munatius 
Plancus. 8ervius says, that Virgil, in allusion to this desire of 
Augustus, describes him under the name of quirinus.^ 

'Ihe chief title which denoted command was imperator. By 
this the successors of Augustus w ere peculiarly 'distinguished. 
It was et]uivaient to rex. In modern times it is reckoned supe- 
rior.’ d'ho title of imperator, however, continued to be con- 
ferred oil victorious generals as formerly ; but chiefly on the 
emperors themselves, as all generals were supposed to act under 
iheir auspices.^ Under the republic the appellation of iinpera- 
Lor was put after the name ; as cickro imperator ; but the title 
of the emperors usually before, as a preenomen,^'^ Thus, the fol- 
lowing words are inscribed.on an ancient stone, found at All- 
ey ra, now Angoiiri,^'^ in Asia Minor: — imp, c.vsar divi k. auo^ 

PONT. MAX. ('OS. XIV. imp. XX. TRIBUNIC. POTEST. XXXVIII. The CUl- 

peror h'.csar, the .adopted son of (.luliiis (’;csar, called) Divus 
(afier his deification) ; Augustus the high-priest, (an office which 
he assumed after the death of I^epidus, A. U. 'i4l), fourteen 
times consul, twenty times (saluted) imperator, (on account of 
his victories. Dio.sjiys’ he obtained this In/aour in all 21 times. 
Thus 'I'aciliis, Nornen impkratcris fietnef ('fqvt vichs partum)^ in 
the 38tli year of his tribuniciaii power, (from the time when he 
was first invested with it by the senate, A. U. '124'.)'® So Uiai 
this inscription was made above five jears before his death. 
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The ni^ht after Cassar was called Augustus, the Tiber hap- 
pened to overflow its banks, so as to render all the level parts of 
lloiue navigable, to which Horace is supposed to allude.* This 
^vent was thought to prognosticate his future greatness. Among 
the various expressions of flattery then used to the emperor, that 
of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, was remarkable ; who 
in the senate devoted himself to Cfesar, after the manner of the 
Spaniards and Gauls, and exhorted the rest of the senators to 
do the same. Being checked by Augustus, he ruslicd forth to 
the people, and compelled many to follow his example. Whence 
it became a custoiii for the senators, when they congratulated 
any emperor on his accession to the empire, to say, that they 
were devoted to his service.^ 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune '^ 
that an order of the people ^ was made, appointing the month 
Sextilis to be called august.® 

The titles given to Justinian in the Corpus Juris are, in the 
Institutes, sacratissimus PIU^CEPs, and impeuatoru majestas; in 
the Pandects, dominus noster sacratissimus princeps ; and the 
same in the Codex, with this addition, perpetuus Augustus. 

The powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to levy 
armies, to raise money, to undertake wars, to make peace, to 
command all the' forces of the republic, to have the power of 
life and death within as well as without the city; and to do 
every thing else whiith the consuls and others invested with 
supreme command had a right to do.' 

In the year of the city 7:U, the senate decreed that Augustus 
sh 'uld be always proconsul, even within the city; and in the 
provinces should enjoy greater authority than the ordinary pro- 
consuls. i'ccordingly, he imposed taxes on the provinces, re- 
warded and punished them as they had favoured or opposed his 
teuse, and prescribed such regulations to them as he himself 
thought proper.® 

Ill tlie year 7.‘j5, it was decreed, that he should always enjoy 
consular power, with twelve lictors, and sit on .a curule chair 
between tiie consuls. ’'I'he senators at the same time rcijuesteil 
that he would undertake the rectifying of all abuses, and enact 
what laws he thought proper : offering to swear that they would 
observe them, whatever they should lie. 'I bis.Auguslus declined, 
well knowing, says Ibo, that they would perform what they cor- 
dially decreed without an oath ; but not tile <;ontrary, althoiigli 
they bouiulithemsclves by a tliousand oatlis.'^ 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less saiTcd, 
and nothing is more pernicious to morals, than tiie too frctjueiit 
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cxar4;ioii of oaths by public authority, without a necessary cause, 
liivy informs us, that the sanctity of an oath^ had more influ- 
ence with the ancient Romans than the fear of laws and punish- 
iiientsr They did not, he says, as in aftertimes, when a neglect 
of religion prevailed, by interpretations adapt an oath and the 
laws to themselves, but conformed every one his own conduct to 
theni.'^ 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of censor,* 
yet all of them in part exercised the rights of that ofthje, as also 
those of pontifex niaximus and tribune of the commons.^ 

The emperors were freed from the obligation of the laws,® so 
that they might ilo what they pleased. iSoiue, however, under- 
stand this only of certain laws: for Augustus afterwards re- 
quested of the senate, that he might be freed from the Voconian 
huv, but a person was said to be legibus solutus who was freed 
only from one law.’ 

On the Hrst of January, every year, the senate and people 
renewed their oath of allcgiainx*, or, as it was expressed, con- 
iirmed the a<’.ts of the emperors by an oath ; which custom was 
lirst introduced by the triumviri, after the death of Oajsar, re- 
pented to Augustus, and always continued under the succeeding 
emperors. Ihey not only sw'ore that they approved of what 
llie emperors liad <loiie, but that they would’ in like manner 
confirm whatever they should do. In this oath the acts of the 
]n*eceding emperors, who were approved of, w'ere included : and 
tlie, acts of such as were not fipproved of were omitted, ns of 
Tiberias, of Caliguia, &c« Claudius would not allow any one 
to swear to his acts,^ but not only ordered others to swear to the 
acts of Augustus, foit swore to them talso himself.'^ 

It was usual to swear hy the genius, tlie fortune, or safety of 
the emperor, which was lirst decreed in honour of Julius (’.'esai, 
and commonly observed, so likewise by that of Augustus, even 
afler Iiis death. To violate tliis oath was esteemed a heinous 
crime, mo,! more severely punished than real perjury.^** It was 
K^cisoiied a species of tree am, and puiiisiied by the bastinado, 
someiiiiies by cutting out the tongue. vSo that Jliuiitius Felix 
justly Sci)S, “ It is less hazardous for Ineni to swear falsely by the 
goniusof Jove, than by that of the eiiiperor.’J^^ 'lioerius prohibited 
any one from sweuting by him, hut yet men swore, not only by 
his fortune, but also by that of Sejanus. After the death of the 
latter, it was decreed that no oath should be juade by any other 
bill tile emperor. Caligula ordained that to all® oaths these 
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words should be added : — N eque mb, neque meos libbros chari< 
ORES habeo, quam CAiuM ET SORORBS EJus, niid tlhit the women 
should swear by his w4fe Drusilla,^ as he himself did, in his most 
public and solemn asseverations. So Claudius, by Livia.^ 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed by 
the triumviri to Julius (^Tsar, and confirmed by Augustus, altars 
were privately erected to Augustus himself, at Hoiue/^ and par- 
ticularly in the provinces ; but he permitted no temple to be 
publicly consecrated to him, unless in conjunction with the city, 
Home : auqusto et urbi rom.e; and that only in the provinces; 
for in the city they were strictly prohibited. After his death, 
they were very frequent.^ 

It was likewise decreed, in honour of Augustus, that when tiie 
priests offered up vows for the safety of the people and senfite, 
they should do the same for him, so for the su(!ceecling emper- 
ors, particularly at the beginning of the year, on the 3<i of 
January; also, that, in all public and private entertainments, 
libations should be inaile to him with wishes for liis safety, as to 
the Lares and other gods.^ 

On public occasions, the emperors wore a crown and a trium- 
phal robe. They also used a particular badge, of having tire 
carried before them. ^Marcus Antoninus (‘alls it a lamp, proba- 
bly borrowed from the l*t*rsiaiis.‘* iSomethlng similar seems to 
have been used by the inagistnites of tlie municipal towns; " a 
pan of burning coals, or a portable hearth,^ in which incense 
was burned ; a perfumed stove. 

Dioclesian introduced the custom of kneeling to the emperorsJ” 
Aurelius Victor says that the same thing was done to Caligula 
and Domitiau.‘‘ 

Augustus, at first, used tlie powers conferred on him with 
^eat moderation ; as indeed all the first emperors did in the 
beginning of their government.'*'^ In liis lodging and equipage 
he differed little from an ordinary citizen of distinguished rank, 
except being attended by' his praetorian guards. Ihil after he 
had gained the soldie;rs by donatives, the people by a distribu- 
tion of grain, and the whole body of citizens by the sweetness of 
repose, he gradually int'reased his authority,'* and engrossed all 
the powers of the state.*' .Such of the .nobility as were most 
compliant'^ were raised to wealth and preferments. Having 
the command of the army and treasury, he could do civery thing. 
For although he preteiuieii to separate his own revenues fiom 
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those of the state, yet both vrere disposed of equally at his 
pleasure.^ 

The long^ reig-n and artful conduct of Augustus so habituated 
the Romans to suI)]ection, that they never afterwards so much 
as made one general effort to regain their liberty, nor even to 
mitigate the rigour of tyranny; in consequence of which, their 
character became more and more degenerate. After bping de- 
prived of the right of voting, they lost all concern about public 
affairs ; and were only anxious, says Juvenal, about tw'o things, 
bread and games.- Hence, from this period tlretr history is less 
interesting, and, as Dio observes, less authentic ; because, when 
every tiling was done by the will of the prince, or of his favour- 
ites and frecdmen, the springs of action w'ere less known than 
under the republic.'* It is surprising that, though the Romans 
at different times were governed by princes of the most excel- 
lent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, who had seen 
the woful effects of wicked men being invested with unlimited 
power, yet none of them seem ever to have thought of new- 
modelling the government, and of providing an effectual check 
against the future commission of similar enormities. Whether 
they thought it impracticable, or wished to transmit to their 
successors, unimpaired, the same powers w'hich they had re- 
ceived ; or from what other cause, we know noU It is at least 
certain that no history of any people shows inorfe clearly the 
pernicious effects of an arbitr.iry and elective 'monarchy, on the 
cliaracter and happiness of botli prince and people, than that of 
the ancient Unmans. Their cliange of government was, indeed, 
the natural consequence of that success with which their lust of 
< oiiqiiest was attended ; for the force employed to enslave other 
nations, being turiunl against themselves, served at first to ao 
c<)mpii.sii ami afterwards to perpetuate their own servitude. And 
it is remarkable, that the nobility of Home, wliose rapacity and 
corruption had st) mu<'h contributed to the loss of liberty, were 
the prirK'ipal sufferers by this change ;ibr on them those savage 
luoiiNlei’s who succeeded Augustus chiefly exercised their cruelty 
The bulk of the people, and particularly Urj provinces, w ero not 
more oppressed than they had been under the republic.'^ 

PUBLIC SlSaVANTS OF THIS MAGISTRATES. 


Th^. public servants^ of the magistrates were called by the com- 
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tnon name of appauitores,^ because they were at hand to execute 
their commands,^ and their service or attendance apparitio.’^ 
These were, 

I. Scribe, notaries or clerks who wrote out the public ac- 
counts, the laws, and all the proceeding's* of the niafristrates. 
Those who exercised that office were said scrfptum faccre ^ from 
scriptm^r -ilf. Tliey were denominated from the magistrates 
whom tliey attended ; thus, scribe qncsstorii, (sdilitii, preetorU, 
&c., and were divided into ditl'erent drctiri^.^ It was deter- 
mined by lot wlmt magistrate each of them should attend, 'fliis 
office was more honourable among the Ci reeks than the Ho- 
mans.^ The scrihcB at Koine, however, were generally composed 
of free-horn citizens; and they became so respectable that their 
order is called by Cicero honestusJ^ 

'J'here were also actmrii or notariiy wlio took down in short- 
hand what was said or done.'^ These were different from the 
scribcBy and were commonly slaves or freetlmen. 'i'he scrihee 
were also called librarii. jiut librarii is usually put for those 
who transcribe books, for which purpose, the wealthy Romatis, 
who had a taste for literature, sometimes kept several slaves.^^ 

The method of writing short-liand is said to have been in- 
vented by iMiecenas ; according to Isidore, by Tiro, the favour- 
ite slave and (recdiuan of ( icero.^* 

II. Pr.kconks, heralds or public criers, who were employed 
for various purposes : — 

1. In all public assemblies they ordered silence,^' by saying, 
81LETB vel TACETE ; uiul ill Siicrcd rites by a solemn form, kavetk 
tiNouis, ore favp:te omnes. Hence, sacrum silndiumj for altia- 
siinwn or maximum. Ore favent^ they are silent.^'^ 

2. In ilie Coniilia they called the tribes ami centuries to give 
their votes; they pronounced the vole of each <-enlury; they 
called out the ritaines of those who* were ele«:ted.‘^ When laws 
were to be passed, they recited them to the people.' ‘ In trials, 
tliey summoned tlic judkes, the persons accused, their accusers, 
and sometimes tiie witnesses. 

Sometimes herald.? were employed to suiiinioii tlie people to 
an assembly, and the senate to the senate-house ; also the sol- 
diers, wlien enc^iniped, to hear their general make a speech. 

3. In sales by auction, tliey advertised Uteni ; '' they stood by 
the spear, and called out what was odbred. 
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4. Ill tlio public games, they invited the people to attend 
them; they ordered slaves and other improper persons to be 
removed from them ; ^ they proclaimed- the victors and crowned 
them ; ^ they invited the people to see the secular games, whic.h 
were celebrated only once every 1 10 years, by a solemn form, 

CONVKNITE AD LUDOS SPhCTANDOS, QUOS NEC SPECTAVIT QUISQUAM, 
NEC SPECTATURUS EST.'^ * 

5. In solemn funerals, at which games sometimes used to bo 
exhibited,® they invited people to attend by a certain form; ex 

SKyillAS CHRKMETI, QUIBUS EST COMMODUM, IRE JAM TEMPOS EST, 

OLLUs KKEERTUR.“ UcHce tliesc fuiierals were called konkra in- 
DiCTivA. The prtBCones also used to give public notice when 
such a person died ; thus, OLhus quiris leto datus est.^ 

0. In the inlliction of capital punishment, they sometimes 
signilied the orders of the magistrate to the lictor ; oictor, viro 
forti adi)e viro as et in hum hFJiK primi/m aoe.*^ 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for Ihem.^ 
'I’he oflice of a public crier, although not honourable, was 
profitable.''^ '1 hey were generally freeborn, and divided into 
ilccurifE, 

Similar to the prceconr.s were those who collected tlie money 
bidden for goods at an au<;tion from the purchaser, called coac- 
TORKs." 'Ihey were sen aids of the moiiey-hfol^ers, w ho at- 
temled at the auctions : hence, coactioncs anjenturias factitare^ 
to exorcise the trade of such a collector.*'' They seem also to 
have been i‘m|)loyed by bankers to procure payment from debt- 
ors of every kind. But the collectors of tiie public revenues 
were likewise called coactores.'* 

Ilf. kirTORKs, 'flic lictors were instituted by Romulus, who 
burrowed tho.iii from the 1‘Hruscans. They are commonly sup- 
posed to have their name'’ from iheir binding the hands and 
legs o^^ criminals bei'ore thej were scourged."* They c;irried on 
their shoulder rods,*' bound with a thong in tee form of a bun- 
dle,*' and .in axe jutting out in the middle of them. They went 
beibi'i'- all the greater magistrates, except the censors, one by 
one ill a line, lie who went foremost was called puimus lictor; 
ho who last, or next to the loagistiate, was * illed proximus 
Lic-ron, or posti'emus^'^ i. e. the chief lieior, lictor^ who 

used to receive and execute the commands of dio magistrate. 
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The office of the lictors viaa, 

1.. To remove the crowd/ by saying, ckdite, consul venit: 

DATE VIAM Vel LOCUM CONSULI ; SI VOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE, QUI- 

RiTES, or some such words/ whence the lictor is called mrnmolor 
aditus. This sometimes occasioned a good deal of noise and 
bustle.^ When the magistrate returned dioiiie, a lictor knocked 
at the door with his rod/ which he also did when the magistrate 
Wont to any other house.* 

S. To see that proper respect was paid to the magistrates.® 
What this respect was, Seneca informs us, namely, dismounting 
from horsebadc, uncovering the head, going out of the way, and 
also rising up to them.^ 

3. To inflict punishment on those who were condemned, 
which they were ordered to do in various forms : i, lictor, col- 
LIGa'maNUS; I, caput OBNUBE HUJUS ; ARBORI INFELICI SUSPKNDE ; 
VHRBERATO VEL INTRA POMO-IRIUM Vel CXtrU POMCKRIUM ; I, LICTOR, 
DKLIOA AD PALUM *, ACCEDE, LICTOR, VIRGAS KT SECURES EXPPUJI ; IN 
BUM LEGE AGE, i. e. s€Curi ptTCUte^ vel feri.^ 

The lictors were usually taken from the lowest of the common 
people, and often were the freedmen of him on whom they at- 
tended. They were diflerent from the public slaves, who w aited 
on the magistrates/'^ 

IV, AccK?isi.* These seem to have had their name from 
summoning the people to an assembly, and those w ho had 
lawsuit^ to court.^' One of them attended on the consul who 
had not the fasces.^*^ Before the invention of clocks, one of 
them called out to the pra*tor in court when it was the thinl 
houi, or nine o’clock, before noon ; when it was mid-day, and 
the ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon.^’^ '1 hey w ere com- 
monly the fivedmen of the magistrate on whom they attended ; 
at least in ancient times.^^ The uccrnsi were also an order of 
soldiers, called super mumrariij because not included in the 
legion. 

V, ViATOREs. These Were properly the ofiicers who attended 
on the tribunes and a*diles.^® Anciently they used to summon 
the senators from the country where they usually resided ; 
whence they had their nanie.^' 

^ 1, Carnifky, The public executioner or hangman, who 
executed slaves, and persons of the lowest rank ; for slaves 
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anti freeclmen were punished in a manner different from free- 
born citizens.^ The carnifex was of servile eondition, and held 
in such contempt that he was not permitted to reside within the 
city, hut lived without the Porta Metia, or Esquilinay^ near the 
plac,e destined for the punishment of slaves,** called Sestertiumy 
where were erected crosses and gibbets,^ and nhere also the 
bodies of slaves were burnt, or thrown out unburied.^ • 

Some think that the carnifex was anciently keeper of the 
prison under the ‘triumviri capitales, who had only the super- 
inteinleru'e or care of it : hence tradere vtl trahere udeamifieem, 
to imprison.*' 


J.AWS OF THE ROMANS. 

The laws of any country are rules established by public authority, 
and enforced by sanctions, to direct the conduct and secure the 
rights of its inhabitants.' 

The laws of Home were ordained by tlie people, upon tlie 
application of a magistrate.** 

The great louiidation of Roman law or jurisprudence was 
that colle<Jtiou of laws <'alled the law, or laws of the Twelve 
'I'ables, <;ompiled by the decAjmviri, and ratified by the people;^** 
a work, in the opinion of Cicero, superior to all the libraries of 
philosophers.** Nothing now remains of thestC laws, but scattered 
fragments. 

'I'he niisottled state of the Roman government, tlte extension 
of the empire, the increase of riches, and consequently of the 
number of crimes, with various other circumstances, gave oc- 
•.asioii to a great many new laws.*- 

At lii*8t those ordinances <»nly <»btaincd the name of laws, 
which were made by the ( oiuilia (,eiiluriata,** but afterwards 
those also which were made by the (^'omitia Tributa,** wiieii they 
were made i>iiidiiig on the whole Roman people; first hy the 
iloratiau law,*^ and afterwards more 'precisely by the I’ublilian 
and iiorteiisiaii laws.*** 

The dirterent laws are distinguished the name of the 
persons who proposed them, and by li e subject tO which they 
refer. ’ 

Any order of the people was called lk>:, wlielhcr it respected 
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the public/ the right of private persons/ or the particular in- 
terest of an individual. But this last was properly called 
privileoium.^ 

The laws proposed by a consul were called coNsuiiAREs, by a 
tribune, tribuniti/e, by the decemviri, decemvir ales.^ 

SIGNIFICATIONS OP JUS AND LEX, AND DIFFERENT 
SPECIES OF THE ROMAN LAW. 

The words Jtis and Lex are used in various senses. They are 
both expressed by the English word law. 

Jus properly implies what is just and right in itself, or what 
from any cause is binding upon us.^ Lex is a written statute or 
ordinance.^ Jus is properly what the law ordains, or the obli- 
gation which it imposes ; ’ or, according to the Twelve 'fables, 

QUODCUNQUE POPULUS JUSSIT, ID JUS KSTO, gUOD MAJOR PARS JUDI- 

CARiT, ID JUS RATUMQUE ESTO.^ But jus and lex have a dirterent 
meaning, according to the words with which they are joined : 
thus, Jus NATURAL vel NATURALE, is what nature or right reason 
teaches to be right ; and jtis gentium, what all nations esteemed 
to be right: both commonly reckoned the saiiie.'^ Jus civium 
vel CIVILE, is what the inhabitants of a particular country esteem 
to be right, either. by nature, custom, or statute.^*^ When no 
word is added to restrict it, jus civile is put for the civil law of 
the Homans. Cicero sometimes o^]^oses jus civile to Jus naturale^ 
and sometimes to what w e call criminal law.“ /ws commune, what 
is held to be right among men in general, or among the inha- 
bitants of any country.*' Jus publicum et pkivaium, what is right 
with respect to the people,*’ or the public at large, and witli re- 
spect to individuals; political and ci\il law.** Hut Jus publicum 
is also put for ibe right which the citizens in < ommon en joyed.*-' 
Jus SENATORIUM,*'* wliat related to the rights anil customs of the 
senate ; what w.as the power of tliose who might make a motion 
in the senate; what the privilege of those who delivered their 
opinion; what the power of the magistrates, and the rights ot 
the rest of the members, &c.*'^ Jus divinum et humanum, what is 

\ ^ablicom vel Mi- proposit > (ussfre, Liv. Cic. Lcgg. 1. 13. .Her. 12 C'u:. Or. 4. Ui;';> 
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right with respect to things divine and human/ Jus vrmto- 
RiuM, what the edicts of the praetor ordained to be right.* Jus 

HONORARIUM.^ Jus KLAVIANUM, AiLIANUM, &C., the books of laW 

composed by Flavius, JKlius, &c. Urbanum, i. e. civile 'privatum^ 
ex quo jus dicit prtBtor urbanus^ J us pr/kdiatorium, the law 
observed with respect to the goods® of those who were sureties® 
for tlie fanners of the public revenues, or undertakers of the 
public works, ^ which were pledged to the public,® and sold, if 
the farmer or undertaker tlid not perform his bargain.® Hence 
pr.kdiator, a person who laid out liis money in purchasing 
these goods, and who, of course, was well acquainted with what 
was right or wrong in such matters/® Jus keciale, the law of 
arms or heraldry, or the form of proclaiming war/^ Jus leoiti- 
MUM, the common or ordinary law, the same with jus civile, but 
jus Icfjiiimum exigere, to demand one’s legal right, or Avhat is 
legally due/^ Jus consuktudinis, what long use hath established, 
opposed to LEOK jus or jus scriplum, statute or written law/^ 
Jus poNTiFicicM vel SACRUM, wliat is right with regard to religion 
and sacred things, much the same with what was afterwards 
called e(;clesiastical law.'^ So jus rellgionis, (rngimim, oBremo^ 
niurum, auspiciorum, &c. Jus brllicum vel belli, what may be 
justly done to a state at war with us, and to the conquered,'® 
Juris disciplina, the knowledge of-law,'® StuOio^i juris, i. e. 
jurispmdtntiep, students in law. Consulti^ periti^ lawyers.'^ 
.luRK et Ivgdms, by common and statute law^ So Horace, vir 
bonus est quis / Qui coimdtu patrum, qui leges, juraque serrat, 
&c. .Iiira dahat leges<jue viris}^ But jura is often put for 
laws ill general; thus, 7/or « /wm condcre. .Iura iuvtnta metu 
injiisti jutearr. luxesse est, civica jura rerpmdtreP Jus and 
j.yL'ir.\s are distinguished, ///.v and just ilia ; jus civde and leges. 
So (pq?non et bonum is opposed to callidimi vi rsutuinque jus, an 
artful interpretation of a written law.. Sttmrnwn jus^ the rigour 
of the law, smnma iujuria,'^'^ Surnrno jure agoe, contendere, 
experiri, &c., to try the ut nost stretch of law. Jus vel jura 
Quintmui^ civium, Jura sanguinis, ^cognationis, &c., we- 
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cessitudOy v, jus necessitudiniSy relationship.^ Jus regniy arij^ht 
to the crown ; konorurtiy to preferments ; quilrus per fraudem jus 
fuity power or authority ; jus litxuridB public<B datum csty a 
licence ; guibus J'allere ac furnri jus erat ; in jus et ditionem vel 
potestatem alicujus venirCy concedere ; habere jus in atiquem ; sui 
juris esse ac mancipii, i. e.* sui arbilrii et nemini purer to be 
one’s own master ; in controverso jure est, it is a point of law 
not fixed or determined.- Jns diccrc vel reddcrcy to administer 
justice. Dare jus gratiiP, to sacrifice justice to interest. ’ Jus 
is also put for the place where justice is administered ; thus, in 
JUS EAMUs, i. e. ad prcetoris selluin ; in furry i. e. apud prcetorcm, 
ill court; de jure currcrcy from coiirt^ 

Lex is often taken in tlie same general sense with jus : tli us, 
Lex est recta ratio imperandi atqne jn ohihendiy a nummr deorutn 
tracta; juslorum injusloruynque distinctio ; (Btermm quUhlamy 
quod universum mundum retjit ; consensio omnium (jcntium lex 
natures putanda est ; non scriptn. sed nata lex: salus populi su- 
prerna lex esto ; fundamentian UbertatiSy fons (equitatis, IkvJ 
Leges is put, not only for the ordinances of the Homan peo- 
ple, but for any established reja^ulations ; thus, of the free towns, 
CKOKS municipales, of the allied towns, of the provinces.*’ 

When LEX is put absolutely, tlie law of tlie Twelve lablos is 
meant; as, ijvps: heereditas ad gentem Minnciam renirbafy ra ad 
hos redibat lkok heeredita^^ that estate by law fell to them. 

Leges CExsoRia , forms of leases or regulations made by the 
censors ; lex uiancipU vel manc>piumy the form and condition ol’ 
conveying property.^ 

Leges venditionis vel venalinm rtndctidorum, agrum vel r/o- 
mum possidendiy rules or conditions.'* 

LKOEt^ JustorKpy pomiafunty vcrsmiTHy ikv,., rules observed in 
writing.^** Thus we say, the laws of history, of poetry, versify- 
ing, &c., and, in a similar sense, tin* ‘laws of motion, magnetism, 
mechanics, &c. 

Ill the Corpus .hiris, lex is put for the (Jiristian religion; 
thus LEX ChristianUy cathoUcUy venerahiliSy sonctissima, &c, 
Jlut we in a similar sense n.>e the woril lam for the .fewish reli- 
gion ; as the law and the gospel : or for the books of IMoses ; 
the law and the prophets. 

Jrs ROMAXUM, or Homan k/w, was either written or unwritten 
lavv.“ Tiie several species which constituted the ; ms seripUuUy 
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were, laws, properly so called, the decrees of the senate, the 
edicts or decisions of magistrates, and the opinions or writings 
of lawyers. Unwritten law' comprehended natural equity and 
custom. Anciently jus scriptmn only comprehended laws pro- 
perly so called.^ All these are frequently enumerated or alluded 
to by Cicero, who calls them fontks /equitatis.*^ 




LAWS OF TIIK DECEMVIRI, OR, THE XII TABLES. 


Various authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange the 
fragments of the 'I'welve Tables. Of these the most eminent is 
(jodfrey.* 

According to his account. 

The I. table is supposed to have treated of lawsuits ; the ii. of 
thefts and robberies j in. of loans, and the right of creditors 
over their debtors ; iv. of the right of lathers of families; v. of 
iiilieritances and guardianships; vi. of property and possession; 
vii. of trespasses and damages ; viii. of esUites in the country ; 
IX. of the <!oninion rights of the people ; x, of funerals, and all 
ceremonies relating to the dead ; xi. of the worship of the gods, 
and of religion ; xii. of marriages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to have commented on these 
laws,’ but their works arc lost. 

Tlie fragments of the 't welve Tables have been collected from 
various authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws are, in 
general, very l*ri«tlv expressed : thus, 

Si in .n\s vocKT, atquk (i. e. statim) eat. 

Si MEWKHiiM RLrsiT {rupevU), ni cum f.o pacit {paciscetur), 
I alio Kbio. 

Si kalscm tkstimonivm dicassit swo dejicitor. 

Privilkuiv nk jurooanto; sc. 7nagistrotus, 

1 )k capitk (lid viiUj iibertatd^ et jun) civis Romani, nisi per 
maximum CKNxrHiATUM (per comitia ceuturiutn) nk pkulnto. 

QtJOU POSTRKMUM POPULUS ’USSIT, 111 iiPS RATUM ESTO. 

HoMINEM MORTUUM IV URBK NK SKPKI.ITO, NKVK URITO. 

Ai; DIVOS \DKUNTO CASTE : PIKTATKM ADHffeKNTO, OPKS AMOVENTO. 
Qui >KCIJS FAXIT, DKUS IPSK VINDKX KKIT. 

Kekiis JURUIV AMOVENTO, Kx PATUIIS UITIBCS OPTIMA COLUNTO, 

Perjprii P(kna mviNA, exitium ; huaiana, dkdki rs. 

ImPIL’S nk AIJDKTO PLACARK DONIS IRAM nKOKl’M. 

NkoUIS AUKUM CONSKCRATO, AIIRI, AHOKNTI, KBORIS SACRANDI 
MODUS KSTO. • 

The most important particulars in the fr.igments of the 
Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explained 
elsewhere in various places. 
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After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every one un- 
derstood what was his right, but did not know the way to obtain 
it For this they depended on the assistance of their patrons. 

From the Twelve I’ables were composed certain rites and 
forms, ivhich were necessary to be observed in prosecuting law- 
suits,^ called ACTiONEs lkgis. The forms used in making bar- 
gains, in<transferriug property, &c., were called actus legitjmi. 
— There were also ccrUiiii days on wliich a lawsuit could be 
raised,- or justice couhl be lawfully administered,'^ and others on 
which th.at could not be done;^ and some on which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another.^ The know- 
ledge of all these things was couhned to the patricaans, and 
chieily to the pontitices, for many years ; till one Cn. b'lavius, 
the son of a freedmaii, the scribe or <‘Ierk of Appius ( laudius 
Cascus, a lawyer who had aiTiinged in writing these actiow;s and 
days, stole or copied (he book wliicii Appius liad composed, and 
published it, A. LT. 440.'* In return fur wbicb favour be was 
made curule ;edile by the people, and afterwards prictor. From 
him the book was called jus civile flavianum.' 

I’he patricians, vexed at tliis, cjontrived new forms of jn’ocess; 
and, to prevent their being made public, expressed tliem in 
writing by certain secret marks/^ somewhat like what are now 
used in writing short-band, or, as others think, by putting one 
letter for another, ?is Augustus did,' or one letter for a whole 
word, (/>6r sKi LAS, as it is called by later writers.) However, 
these forms also were published by JSextus /Klius ( utiis, who for 
hit knowledge in the civil law, is called by JCiinius eyretjiti 
cnrdatus liomoj a remarkably w ise His book wiis named 

JUS a.LlANUM. 

The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpreta- 
tion of the law' ; which was long peculiar to that order, and the 
means of raising several of them to* the highest honoui's of the 
state. 

The origin of lawyers at Home was derived iVom the institu- 
tion of patronageJ^ It wris one of the ofticcs of a patron to ex- 
plain the law' to his clients, and manage their lawsuits. 

Titus Couuncanjus, who was the first plebeian poiitifex 
laaximus, A. IJ. 500, is said l > have been the first who .gave bis 
Idvice freely to all (be citizens without .tUstinction,'- whom 
many afterward.s imitated; as Manilius, (’ras.sus, Muciu.s 
Scicvola, C. Aipiilius, (iailus, Trebatius, Siflpicius, &c. 

Those who professed to give advice to all promiscuously, used 
to walk«across the forum,*"' and were applied to ** tfiere,or at their 
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own houses. Such as were celebrated for their knowledge in 
law, often had their doors beset with clients before day-break,^ 
for their gate wfis open to all,^ and the house of an eminent 
lawyer was, as it were, the ora<ile of the whole city. Hence 
(Cicero calls their power rkonum judicialk.^ 

The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated seat.'^ The 
client, coming up to him, said, lickt consulkre 'Ihe lawyer 
answered, consui-k. Then tlie matter was ]»roposed, and an 
answer returned Very shortly; thus, ou.eko an existimes V veJ, 

ID JUS EST NKCNK? SErUNOUM KA, yU-li PllOPOMTNTUll, EXISTIMO, 

PLACET, PUTO. Lawyers gave their opinions eitlier by word of 
mouth or in writing ; commonly without any reason annexed,** 
but not (always. 

Sometimes, in didiciilt cases, the lawyers used to meet near 
the temple of Apollo in tlie forum,' and, after deliberating toge- 
ther (which was called disputatio koui), they pronounced a 
joint opinion. Hence, what was determined hy the lawyers, and 
adopted hy custom, was called rkckpta sentkntia, receptum jus, 
RKCKPTL'S MOS, POST MULTAS VARIATIONES RECEPTUM ; and the rulcS 

observed in legal transactions hy their consent, were called re- 

OUL.V; JURIS. 

When the laws or edicts of the pra*tor seemed defective, the 
lawyers supplied what was w'anling in both irom natural equity; 
and their opinions in process of time obtained the authority of 
laws. Hence lawyers were called not only intcTprcteSy but also 
roNDiTOKKs et auc'^oiiks Jui'is, and their opinions jus civile, 
opposed to 

(/icero complains that many exc^ellent institutions had been 
perverted by the refinements of lawyers '* 

Lnder the republic, any one that pleased might profess to 
give advice about matters of law' ; but at first this was only done 
by ]>ersons of the highest rAnk, and /inch ns were distinguished 
by their su|^rior knowledge and Avisdoni. Hy the Cincinn law, 
lawyoi*s were prohibited fr< in Uikingtees or presents from those 
who cjjiisulCiid theni,^'’ wliich rendered lhej)rofession of jurispru- 
dence highly respectable, as licing iindcitakcn by men ot rank 
and learning, not from the lo\c ot gain, bi;' from a desire^ of 
assisting their fellow- citizens, and through their lavour of rising 
to preferments. Aogustus enforced this law hy ordaining that 
those who transgressed it should restore tourfold." 

I 'nder the emperors, hiwyei'S were permitted to take fees 
from their clients, but not abo>e a certain siiui,^’* and (Titer the 
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business was done.^ Thus the ancient connection between 
patrons and clients fell into disuse, and every thing was done 
for hire. Persons of the lowest rank sometimes assumed the 
profession of lawyers,^ pleadings became venal,^ advocates made 
a shameful trade of their function by fomenting lawsuits,'* and, 
instead of honour, which was formerly their only reward, J ived 
upon th^ spoils of their fellow-citizens, from whom they rec;eived 
large and annual salaries. Various edicts^ were published by 
the emperors to check this corruption, also decrees of the se- 
nate,® but these were artfully eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private persons, but also ‘ 
by magistrates and judges,** and a certain number of them at- 
tended every proconsul and propivetor to his province. 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of law 
only to particular persons, and restricted the judges not to 
deviate from their opinion, that thus he might bend the laws, 
and make them subservient to despotism. His suc«:essors (except 
Caligula) imitated this example ; till Adrian restored to lawyers 
their former liberty,-' which they arc supposed to have retained 
to the time of 8everus. What alterations after that took plaw, 
is not suliiciently ascertained. 

Of the lawyei’s who nourished under the emperors, the most 
remarkable were m. antistius labeo,‘® and r. atkujs capito,** 
under Augustus; and these two, from their diderent characters 
and opinions, gave rise to various sects of lawyers after them ; 
CASSIUS, under Claudius;*^ satvius julianus, under Hadrian; 
povpoNius, under Julian ; caius, under the Aiitonines ; papini- 
ANus, under Severus ; ulpianus and paulus, under Alexander 
Severus ; hkkmogenes, under Constantine, &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to devote them- 
selves to the study of jurisprudeine, after tinishiiig the usual 
studies of grammar, (Grecian literature, and philosiqihy,* ‘ usually 
attached themselves to some emiiient lawyer, as Cicero did to <j. 
Mucins ^cievola,** wliom they always attended, that they might 
derive knowledge from his experience and conversation. For 
these illustrious men /lid not open schools for teaching law, as 
the lawyers afterwards did under the emperors, whose scholars 
were (tailed auditorks.” 

writings of several of these lawyers ikame to be as much 
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respected in courts of justice ^ as the laws themselves.^ But this 
happened only by tacit consent Those laws only had a bindings 
force, which were solemnly enacted by the whole Homan people 
tissenibled in . the Comitia. Of these, the following are the 
chief : — 


LAWS MADE AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

Lkx ACiLiA, 1. About transplanting colonies,^ by the tribune C« 
Aciliiis, A. \j. 

'2. About extortion,'^ by Manius Acilius (ilabrio, a ti*ibune 
(some say consul), A. U. 683. That in trials for this crime, 
sentence should be passed, after the cause was once pleaded,^ 
and that there should not be a second hearing.^ 

Lt\i' -liBiiTiA, by the tribune vKbutius, prohibiting the proposer 
of a law <;oncerning any charge or power, from conferring that 
charge or power on himself, his colleagues, or relations.^ 

Another concerning the judices^ called centumviri, which is 
said to have diminished the obligation of the Twelve Tables, 
and to have abolishe<l various customs which they ordained,^ 
especially that curious custom, borrowed from the Athenians,''* 
of searching for stolen goods without any clothes on but a 
girdle round the uaist, and a mask on the face." When the 
goods were found, it was called fuktum conceptum.'^ 

Lt'X A LIA et FusiA de comitiis, — two separate law's, although 
someliiins joined by Cicero. — ’The first by Q. Adius Paitus, 
consul, A. l). 586, ordained that when the Comitia were held 
for passing laws, the magistrates, or the augurs by their authority, 
miglit take observations from the heavens;*' and, if the omens 
were unfavourable, the magistrate might prevent or dissolve the 
assembly,** and (hat magistrates of equal authority with the 
person who held the assembly, or a tribune, might give their 
negative to any law.*’ — 'The second, hex fusia, or fufia, by P. 
I'^urius, consul, A. 1/. 617, or by one Fusiusor FuHus, a tribune, 
I'hat it should not be lawful to cn.act laws on all the dies fasti}^ 
Lf X I LIA sKNTiA, by the consuls .Pi iug auH Sentiu , A. U. 756, 
about the nianumi.ssion of slaves, and the Cviidition of those 
who were ma<ie free.'^ 

Lex .i:milia, abou^the censors.*® 

Lex A^MiLiA snmptuaria vel cibaria, by M. A'milius Lepidus, 
consul, A. U. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meats to be 
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used at an entertainment.^ Pliny ascribes this law to Marcus 
iScaiirus.^ 

Leges agrari/e ; Cassia, Licinia, Flarninia, Scwpronia, 
T/ioria, Cornelia, Scrvilia, Fluvia, Julia, MamilUu 

Leges da ambitu ; Fahia^ Calpurnia, Tullia, Aujidia, Licinia, 
Pompeia, 

Leges vel Amiaricp.j* 

Lex ANTI A sumphiaria, by Antius Restio, the year uncertain ; 
limiting the expense of enterlainmcnts, and ordaining tliat no 
actual magistrate, or magistrate elect, should go any where to 
sup but with particular persons. Antius, seeing his wliolesoiuc 
I'egulations insufficient to check the luxury of the times, never 
after supi>ed abroad, tliat he might not witness the violation of 
his own law'.^ 

Leges antoni v, proposed by Antony after the death of r.-e.^ar, 
about aliolishing the office of dictator, continuing the acts of 
Caesar,^ planting colonies, giving away kingdoms and proviinx's, 
granting leagues and immunities, admitting officers in the army 
among jurymen ; allowing those condemned tin* violence and 
crimes against the state to appeal to the people, which (’icero 
calls the destruction of all laws, &c. ; transIciTiiig the right of 
choosing priests from the people to the ditierent colleges.'' 

Leges appulei.k, proposed by L. Appuleius Saturninus, A. I r.()52, 
tribune of the comiuons ; about ilividiiig the public lands among 
the veteran soldiers ; settling colonies ; ' punishing crimes against 
thestiite;^^ furnishing corn to the poor people, at }!]ofan as, 
a bushel.'^ 

Saturninus also got a law passed, that all the senators should 
be obliged, within five <lays. to approve upon oath of what the 
people enacted, under the penalty of a iieavy line ; and the 
virtuous ^letclhis Numidicus was haiiishod, because lie alone, 
would not comply.'" Rut 8aturiiimis himself was soon after slain 
for passing these laws by* the command of .Marius, w ho had at 
iirst encouraged liim to .jiropose them, and who by bis arlifici? 
bad effected the banishment of .Metellus." 

Lex A^uiLiAx, A. f/. about hurt wrongfully done.'- 

Another, about designed fraud, A. (i^?.*’ 

Lex ATERiA TARPEiA, 3n0, that all magistrates miglit 

fine those who violated their authority, hi\t not above two oxen 
and thirty sheep,'* After the Romans began to usi': coined 
money, an ox was esliiuated at 100 ;in<l a sheep at tm*,” 
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Lex ATI A, by a tribune, A. U. 690, repealing the Cornelian 
law, and restoring the Domitian, in the election of priests.^ 

Jjex ATiLiA de dedititiiSf A. U. 543.^ Another de tutorihm^ 

A. LT. 443, that guardians sliould be appointed for orphans and 

women, by the prajtor and a majority o'f the tribunes.’^ An- 

otlier, A. IJ. 443, that sixteen military tribunes should be created 
by the people for four legions ; that is, two-thirds of the wliole. 
h'or in four legions, the number whicli then used annually to be 
raised, there were* twenty-four tribunes, six in each: of whom 
by this law four were appointed by the people, and two by the 
consuls. Those chosen by the people were lialled comitiati ; by 
the consuls, uutili or rufuli. At first they seem to have been 
all nominated by the kings, consuls, or dictators, till the year 
393, when the people assumed the right of annually appointing 
six.* Afterwards the manner of choosing them varied. Some- 
times tlie people created the whole, sometimes only a part. But 
as they, through interest, often .appointed improper persons, the 
choice was sonictiines left, especially in dangerous junctures, 
eiitirtdy to the (a)nsuls.’ 

Lex ATiNiA, A. li. ()-23, about making the tribunes of the com- 
mons senators.^' Another, that the property of things stolen 

could not 1)0 acquired by possession." 'ihe words of the law 
were, quoo scauKrrrM kbit, kjcs kterna ArinoK-iTAs esto.' 

Lex AUKiuiA (fr a/nOitu, A. ! ■. (>92. It contained tliis singular 
edause, that if a candidate promised money to a tribe, and did 
not pay it, ho sliould ho excused; but if he did pay it, he should 
bo obliged to pay to over) tribe a ) early line of 3o6o sestertii 
as long as he hved.'^ 

IjCX smiKiAK Juuici(n'ia,hy li. Aurelius (otta, pva*tor, A. IT. 
bS3. that judicts or jurynieii should be c hosen from the sena- 
ors, ec|uites, and tribuni /erarii. 'I'lie last were ollicers clioseri 
from the plebeians, who kept and ga\e out the money for de- 
fraying the expenses of the army.*'* r- Another, by Aurelius 

Cotta, consul, A. T. 078, that those* who had been tribunes 
might enjoy other ollices, which had been prohibited by Sylla.** 
Lu' inauA, A. 1). 57 1, about the number of pra»tors.*- Ano- 

ther , '.gainst hribery, A. I '. .571.*' 

brx c KCiLiA DiniA, or et Didin, or Didia H Ccecilia, A. 

♦>55. that laws sbonld be promulgated for three market-da yr. 
and that several distinct things shoufd not be included in tb 

same law, wliich was called fa} re per mturam, Another 

against bribery. Another, A. C. (»113, about exempting thei 

c ity and Italy from taxes.** 
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Lex CALPURNiA, A, U. 604^, against extortion, by which law 

the first queestio perpetua was established. Another, called 

also Acilia, concerning bribery, A. U. 686.^ 

Lex CANULEiA, by a tribune, A. U. 309, about the intermarriage 
of the patricians with the plebeians.® 

Lex CASSIA, that those whom the people condemned should 

be excluded from the senate. Another about supjdying the 

8enate.-^^Another, that the people should vote by ballot, 

Lex CASSIA TERKNTiA frumentoria^ by the consuls C. Cassius 
and M. Terentius, A. U. 680, ordaining, as it is thought, that 
five modii or pecks of corn should be given monthly to each of 
tlie poor citizens, which w'as not more than the allowance of 
slaves,^ and that money should be annually advanced from the 
treasury, for purchasing 800,000 modii of wheat, ^ at four ses- 
tertii a modius or peck; and a second tenth part^ at three ses- 
tertii a peck.^ This corn was given to the poor people, by the 
iSempronian law, at a semis and triens a modius or peck ; and by 
the Clodian law, gratis.^ In the time of Augustus, ne read that 
200,000 received corn from the public. Julius Ca*sar reduced 
them from 320,000 to 150,000.'’ 

Lex CENTURiATA, tlio namc of every ordinance made by the 
Coiuitia Centuriata.^'’ 

Jjex ci^ci A. iL^-donis et mumrtlms, hence called muskbalis, by 
Cincius, a tribune* A. LT. 549, that no one should take money 
or a present for pleading a cause.** 

Ijex CLAUDIA de navihus, A. IJ. 535, that a senator should not 
have a vessel above a certain bunlen.*- A clause is supposed to 
have been added to this law prohibiting the quaestor’s clerks 
from trading.*^ Another, hy Claudius the consul, at the re- 

quest of the allies, A. U. 573, that the allies and those of the 
Latin name should leave lioine, and return to their own ('ities. 
According to this law the consul made an edict ; anil a decree of 
the senate was added, that for the future no person should he 
manumitted, unless both master and 8l:iv<‘ swore that he was not 
manumitted fur the sake of changing his city. Fur the allies 
used to give their chiidren as slaves to any Homan <’iti/en ou 
condition of their being manumitted.'* Another, hy the em- 

peror Claudius, that usurers should not lend money to minors, 
to he paid after the death of their parents, -supposed to he the 
same with what was called^! le sknatus-consulium mackdomani m, 
enforced by Vespasian.** Another, by the consul Marcellus, 
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A. U. 703, that no one should be allowed to stand candidate 
for an office while absent : thus taking from Csesar the privilege 
granted him by the Pompeian law;' also, that the freedom of 
the city should be taken from the colony of NoiMmcomum^ which 
Cc'esar had planted.- 

Jidtjes CLODi.K, by the tribune P. Clodius, A. U. 695. 

1. That the corn wliicdi had been distributed to thi; people 
for a semis and triens, or for -J? of an tt.v, dextans^ the modius, 

or peck, should be given gratis,'' 2. That the censors should 

not expel from the senate or iiiilict any mark of inftimy, on any 
man who was not first openly accused and condemned by their 

joint sentence.' .‘i. 'i hat no one should take the auspices, or 

observe the heavens when the people were assembled on public 
business; and, in short, that the /Klian and Fusian laws should 

be abrogated. ' i. 'That the old companies or fraternities ® ok 

artificers in the city which the senate had abolished, should be 
restored, and new ones instituled.^ These laws were intended 

to pave the way for the following : 5. 'That whoever had 

taken the life of a citi/cn uncondemned and without a trial, 
should be prohibited from hre and water : by which law Cicero, 
although not named, was plainly pointed at, and soon after, by 
means of a hired mob, his banishment was expressly decreed by 
a set'ond law.^ 

Cicero bail engaged Ninius, a tribune, to* oppose these laws, 
but was prevented from using bis assistance, by the artful con- 
duct of ( ’lodius ; and I’onipey, on whose protection be had rea- 
son to rely, betrayed him.'' Ca\sar, w bo was then without the 
walls with his army, ready to set out for his pro\ince of Caul, 
olTered to make liim one of Ids lieutenants ; but this, by the 
advice of Pompey, be declined, ('rassus, altbougb secretly 
inimical to Cicero, yet, at the persuasion of bis son, who was a 
great admirer of Cicero’s, ditl not* openly oppose him. Hut 
Clodius declared that what be did was by the authority of the 
tiium\iri, and the interposition of the senate and equites, who, 
to the j. timber of changed their iiabit on Cicero’s ac- 

count, was rendered abor:j\e by means of the consuls Piso, the 
father-in-law of Ca?sar, and (Cabiiiius, the creature of Pompey J* 
Cicero, ihoreforo, after several mean complin ores, putting on 
the habit of a <*riii*iinal, and oven throwing Jiiinsclf at the feet 
of I’oiupoy, w’as at last obliged to lea\e the city, about the end 
of March, A. C. 695. He was ]»rohihiled from coming within 
dt)8 miles of lioiue, under pain of death to himself, •and to any 
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person who entertained him.^ He, therefore, retired to Thes- 
salonica in Macedonica. His houses at Rome and in the country 
were burnt, and his furniture plundered. Cicero did not sup- 
port his exile with fortitude; out showed marks of dejection, 
and uttered expressions of grief unwwthy of his former charac- 
ter.® He was restored with great honour, througli the influence 
of Pompfty, by a very unanimous decree of the senate, and by 
law passed at the Coniitia Centuriata, 4th August the next y ear 
Had Cicero acted with as much dignity and independence, after 
he reached the summit of his ambition, as he did with industry 
and integrity, in aspiring to it, he needed not to liave owed his 

safety to any one^ 6. That the kingdom of Cyprus should 

be taken from Ptolemy, and reduced into the form of a pro- 
vince; the reason of which law was to punish that king for 
having refused Clodius money to pay his ransom, when taken 
by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the way, by appoint- 
ing him to execute this order of the people, that lie might not 
thwart the unjust proceedings of the tribune, nor the views of 
the triumviri, by whom Clodius was supported.** 7. To re- 

ward the consuls Piso and Gabinitis, who had favoured ( Jodius 
in his measures, the province of Macedonia and (ireece was, by 

the people, given to tlie former, and Syria to the latter.^- H. 

Another law was made by Clodius to give relief to the private 
members of corporate towns,** against the public injuries of their 

communities.^ 9. Another to deprive tlie priest of Cybele, at 

Pessinus in Phrygia of his oflice.'* 

Lex cua4iA tabellaria perdacllionia, by Cmlius a tribune.** 
Leges coknkli.k, enacted by L. Cornelius Sylla, tlie dictator, 
A.U. 672. 1. De proscriptione et proscriptis\ against his ene- 

mies, and in fovour of his friends. Sylla tirst introduc.ed tlie 
method of proscription. Upon his return into the city, after 
having conquered the party of Alarius, he wrote down the names 
of those whom he doomed to die, and ordered them to be fixeil 
up on tables in the public places of the city, with the promise of 
a certain reward for the head of each person so proscribed. 
New lists ** were repeatedly exposed as new victims occurred to 
his memory, or were suggested to him. The first list contained 
the names of forty senators and 1(>00 eqiiiles. Incredible num- 
bers were massacred, not only at Home, but ‘through all Italy.*' 
Whoever harboured or assisted a proserihed jwrson was put to 
death. The goods of the proscribed were conliscaied, and their 
children dbciared incapable of honours.** *fhe lands and fur- 
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tunes of the slain were divided among^ the friends of Sylla, who 

were allowed to enjoy preferments before the leg^al time,^ 

J)e MUNiciPiis, that the free towns which had sided witli Marius, 
should be deprived of their lands, and the right of citizens ; the 
last of which Cicero says could not be done/'* 

iSylla being created dictator with extraordinary powers by 
L. Valerius Flaccus, the interrex, in an assembly of thb people 
by centuries/* and having there got ratified whatever he had 
done or should do, i)y a special law,^ next proceeded to regulate 
the state, and for that purpose made many good laws. 

2. Concerning the republic, the magistrates, the provinces, 
the power of the tribunes.® 'I’hat the judices should be chosen 
only from among the senators : that the priests should be elect- 
ed by their respective colleges.® 

3. Concerning various crimes ; — de majestate,^ de repetundis,® 
de siCARiis et vknkficis, those who killed a person with weapons 
or poison ; also, who took away the life of another by false ac- 
cusation, &c. — One accused by this law, w.as asked whether he 
chose sentence to be passed on him by voice or by ballot ? '■* de in- 
CKNDiARiis, who fired houses ; de pabricIdis, who killed a parent 
or relation ; de falso, against those who torged testaments or 
any other deed, who debased or counterfeited the public coin.*^^ 
Hence this law is called by Cicero, Cornelia tustamentaria, 

NIJMM\RI^.** 

3 ho punisl'.inent annexed to these laws w as generally aqu(B et 
itjuis iiUerdictio haiiishment. 

JSylla also made a sumptuary law, limiting the expense of 
eiitertainmems.^^ 

'I’here were other leges cornklu:, proposed by Cornelius the 
trihiino. A. IJ. (istj, tliat the pr.vtors in judging should not vary 
J’roni their editits.*"* That the senate should not decree about 
absolving any one from the obligation ot the laws without a 
quorum of at least two hundred.** 

ijex CURIA, by Curias Dentatus wlien tribune, A. U. 454^ 
that the senate should authorize the Comitia for electing ple- 
beian magistrates.*'’ 

Lrnes cuRiAT.r, made by the people assembled by curi(B. 

L(\c uKciA, A. C. 443, that duumviri navks sliould be 
(Teated for oquippilu’g and refitting a fleet.*’- 

Jjtx niDiA suwpfutv'io, A. U. filO, limiting the expense of 
entertainments, and the number of gue>ts; that the^suinptiiary 
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laws should be extended to all the Italians ; and not only the 
master of the feast, but also the jjuests, should incur a penalty 
for their oflfence.^ 

Lex DOMiTiA de sacerdotiis, the author Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, a tribune, A. U. G50, that priests (i. e. the pontificcs, 
augur and decemviri sacris faciendis,) should not be chosen 
by the collei^es, as formerly, but by the people.^ The pontifex 
maximus and curio maxiiuus were, in the tirst ages of tlie re- 
public, always chosen by the people.^ 

Lex duilia, by Duilius a tribune, A. 1 .‘104, that whoever 
left the people witliout tribunes, or created a magistrate from 
whom there was no appeal, should be scourged and beheaded.' 
Lex DUILIA M.ENiA fic unciavio fxnoTc^ A. U. 3!M), fixing the 

interest of money at one per cent. Another, making it 

capital for one to call assemblies of the people at a distance 
from the city. ’ 

Lex KABiA de j)lafjio vel plagiariisj against kidnapping or 
stealing away and retaining freemen or slaves,^ The punish- 
ment at tirst was a tine, but afterwards to be sent to the miiibs ; 
and for buying or selling a freeborn citizen, death. 

Literary thieves, or those who stole the works of others, ivere 

also called plagiauii.' Another, limiting the muiiher of 

sectafores that attended candidates, when canvassing for any 
office. It was proposed, but did not pass.’" 

The sECTAToiiHs, who ahvays atlemled c.indidatcs, were dis- 
tinguished from the salutatorks, who only waited on tliem at 
their houses in the iimruiug, and then went aw'ay ; and from 
the DEDUCTOREs, wlio also went down with them to the forum 
and Campus Alartius ; hence chilled by AlartiaJ, a ntamb clunks.’* 
Lex KAiiCiDiA tcstanmitana, A. C. 713, that the testator 
should leave at least the fourth part of his fortune to the per- 
son whom he named his heir.’ ' 

Lex FANNiA, A. 17. limiting the expenses of one day at 
festivals to 100 asses, wdienc.e tlie law is called by Lm ilius, 
CENTUssis ; oil ten other days every month, to thirty; and on 
all other days, to ten asses: also, that no other fowl should be 
served up,“ except one hen, and that not falleiietl fur the 
puijiose.’’^ 

J^.v fxaminia, a. 1 ' . 5*21, about dividing hmong the soUlier^ 
the lands of l^iccnum, whence Ihe Calli J^enunes had been e\- 
pclled ; which afterwards gave occasion to various wars,*' 

I^x agraria, the autlior L. I'lavius a tribune, A. i . 

G95, for the distribution of lands among J'ompey’s sohlier>; 

1 Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. ti Cir. Uab. pciJ. 3. I'l Piiul. Fulc.Dio. Sat. li. 13. «jn(nl d«'iini(> 
S set* )i. 83. .S(i«l. Ner. nuin. Fr. i . xlMti. 3.1. raput tr.ttisl.ttiini, jii'r 

2. Cic. Hull. ii. 7. ■; ’.Mart. i. .'»J. 11 »e f|iii 1 \olurrinirt oinii* s .H'dailavit, 

li lilV. XXV. 5 , xxfji. B. 8 1 ic. Miu. 31. v*'1 vulm.ro . I'li.i. x. 5(1. b. 7|. 
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which excited so great commotions, that the tribune, supported 
by Pompey, had the hardiness to commit the consul Metellus to 
prison for opposing it.^ 

Jjeges krumentaria-:, laws for the distribution of corn among 
the people, first at a low price, and then gratis ; the chief of 
wliich were the Seinpronian, Appuleian, Cassian, Clodian, and 
Octaviaii laws. * 

Tjjx fufia, a. U. 692, that Clodius should be tried for 
violating the sacreJl rites of the Bona Dea, by the praetor with a 
select bench of judges; and not before the people, according to 
the decj-eo of the senate. Thus by bribery he procured his 
accpiittal.’^ 

Ijex FULViA, A. U. 628, about giving the freedom of the city 
to tile Italian allies; but it did not pass.^ 

Ijex FURi A, by Camillus the dictator, A. U. 385, about the 
creation of the curule «T,diles.‘ 

Lex FURIA, vel Fusia (for both are the same name),® detesta- 
7?iaUiSj that no one should leave by way of legacy more than 
1000 asses, and that he who took more should pay fourfold.^* 
By the law of the Twelve Tables, one might leave what legacies 
he pleasSed. 

ijcx FURIA ATiLiA, A. IJ. 617, about giving up IMancinus to the 
Nuiiiantines, with whom he had made peace without the order 
of the people or senate.^ 

Lex Fijsi.i '.le comitiis, A. U. 691, by a prretor, that in the 
('omitia Tributa, the dilTerent kinds of people in each tribe 
should vote separately, and thus the sentiments of every rank 
might he Uiiown.'' 

1 a;x FUSIA vel Furia caninia, A. U. 751, limiting the number 
of slavps t4) be manumitted, in proportion to the whole numl;^er 
which any one possessed ; from two to ten the half, from ten to 
tliirty the third, from thirty 'to a hundred the fourth part; but 
not above a hundred, whatever was the number. 

Leyes OABiNUE, by A. (iabiiiius, a tribune, A. U. 685, that 
Pompe) should get the command of the war against the pirates 
with exlraordinary poweis.*” That the senate should attend to 
the hearing of embassies the whole month of h'ehruary.*^ Tha* 
the people should give their votes by ballots, rod not viva voc ^ 
as formerly, in creirtlng magistrates.*- Tfe.it the people of the 
provinces should not be allowed to borrow money at Home from 
one person to pay another.*"^ 

'riiere is canother (iabini.an laiv, mentioned by Porchis Latro'^ 
in his declamation against (\atiiiiie, which made it capital to 

1 Uion Cass- xixvti. TiO. 1 Ln.vi,4‘2. .s Dif. xvxvin. -•<. 11 Cir. Ouin. Fr, ii.lS. 
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hold clandestine assemblies in the city. But this author is 
thought to be supposititious.^ 

It is certain, however, that the Bonians were always careful 
to prevent the meetings of any large bodies of men,^ whicli tliey 
thought might be converted to the purposes of sedition. On 
this account, Bliny informs 'iVajan, that according to his direc- 
tions he<^had prohibited the assemblies of Christians.*^ 

Lex GELLiA CORNELIA, A. U. 081, contiriiiin^ the right of citi- 
zens to tliose to whom I’ompey, with the advice of his council, 
had granted it. 

Lex GENiK lA, A. U. 411, that both consuls might be chosen 
from the plebeians. That usury should be prohibited. That no 
one should enjoy the same office uithin ten years, nor he in- 
vested Avith two offices in one year.^ 

Lex GENuciA /i.MiLiA, A. IJ. ‘iDO, about fixing a nail in llic 
right side of the temple of Jupiter. 

Lex QLAuciA, A. [L 053, granting the right of jiidglng to the 
equites, de repetundisv 

Lex GLiciA, de inqfficioso testamentoJ" 

Lex HiERONiCA, vel frimentciria^^ containing the conditions on 
which the public lands of the Homan peoide in Sicily w ere pos- 
sessed by the husbandmen. It had been prescribed by iliero, 
tyrant of Syracuse, to his tenants,*' and was relainecl by tho 
jm*etor liupilius, Avith the adAice of his council, among the laAVS 
Avhich he gave to the Sicilians, Avhen that country A\as reduced 
into the form of a province.** It resembled the r(‘gul:;tions of 
the censors,*- in tlieir leases and bargains,** and settled the 
manner of collec/ting and ascertaining the cpiaiitity of the tithes.** 

Jjex HiRTiA, A. I', 70 1, that ihciidherents of I’oiiipey should 
be exchuled from preferments. 

Lex HORATiA, about rewaialing ( ai.i 'rerratia, a Acstal \irgin, 
because slie had given in. a present to the Knman pcojde the 
Campus 'riburtiniis, or 'Martins. '1 hat .she shouM he ailmitted 
to give CAidcnce,**' he discharged from her priesthood,*' and 
migtkt marry if she I’bose.*'* 

J4ex HORTKNsiA, that the mindiurr^ or market-days, Avliich 
used to be held as feri<B or Iiolydays, should be fasti or court- 
days : that the country people aaIio came to town for mai'kcl 
might then get their hiAASuits deterniined.* '’ * 

Lex HORTKNSIA, dc phhiscitis,'-^ 

fjcx HosTiLiA, dc fuitiSj aboiit theft, is mentioned only by 
Justinian.^' 
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l£X\G\h\\, de trihunist A, U. 26], that no one should con- 
tradict or interrupt a tribune' while speaking* to the peopW 

Another, A. IJ. 267, de Avmtim puhlicando, that the 

Aveiitiiie hill should be common for the people to build upoii.^ 
It was a condition in the creation of the deccniviri, that this law, 
and tlu)se relating to the tribunes,"' should not be abrogated. 

l£X JULIA, dc civitnte sociis ct Latinis danda ; the author L. 
.Iiilius Ctusar, A. U. 6()3, that the freedom of the city should be 
given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who chose to accept 
of it.^ 

Lcgi's jiJLiK, laws made by Julius Cmsar and Augustus. 

1. By ( '. Julius Caesar, in his first consulship, A. LL 694, and 
afterwards when dictator: 

Lrx JULIA AoiiAuiA, foi* distributing the lands of Campania 
and Stella to 20,000 poor citizens, who had each three children 
or more.^‘ 

W hen Bibiilus, Caesar’s colleague in the consulate, gave his 
negative to this law, ho Wtis driven from the forum by force. 
And next day, having complained in the senate, but not being 
supported, he was so disc-ouraged, that during his continuance 
in olhce for eight months, he shut himself up at home, without 
doing any thing but interposing by his edicts,^ by which means, 
while he wished to raise odium against his colleague, he in- 
creased his power. Metellus Celer, Cato, and bis great ad- 
mirer’’ 31. *'avoiiiu.s, at first refused to swear to this law; but, 
constrained by the severity of the punishment annexed to it, 
which Appian sa^s was capital, they at last complied.'^ This 
custom of obliging all citizens, particularly senators, within a 
limited time, to signify their approbation of a law by swearing 
to support it, at first introduced in the time of Jlarius, was now 
obscrveil wilh respect to every ordinance of the people, however 
violent and absurd.” 

dc I’L’iu.K \Nis fertia jnii'te ptcvnicp dehittp Tclevandis^ 

about remitting to the fariwers-gencral hU third part of what they 
had stipulated to pay.'- When ('ato opposed this law with his 
usual firmness, C:csar ord red him to be hurried away to prison ; 
bill feoring lest siicli violence should raise odium against him, 
he desired oii<? of the tribunes to interpose and ^Vee him.’ ' 

Bio says tliat this, Jiappencd when f atc^opposed the former 
law in the senate.” When many of the senators followed (Jato, 
one of them, named iVtreiiis, being reproved by (’a;sar for 
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going away before the house was dismissed^ replied, 1 had 
rather be with Cato in prison, than here with Ciesar.” ^ 

For the ratifi«\*itioii of all Ponipey^s acts in Asia, 'lliis 

law was chiefly opposed by Liicullus ; but CaRsar so frightened 
him with threatening to bring him to an account for his conduct 
in Asia, that he promised compliance on his knees. ^ 

— I- dc PROviNCiis OROiNANDis; an improvement on the 
Cornelian law about the provinces; ordaining that those who 
had been praUors should not command a province above one 
year, and those who had been consuls, not above t«o years. 
Also ordaining that A chain, Thessaly , Athens, and all Greece 
should be free and use their own laws ^ 

de sAGERDOTiis, rcstoriiig the Domitian law', and per- 
mitting persons to be elected priests in their abseiu^e.^ 

JUDK'iARiA, ordering the judices to be chosen only 

from the senators and ecpiites, and not from the tribuni eeraruJ* 

de RKPKTONDis, Very severe against extortion. It is 

said to have contained above 100 heads.^ 

de ^EOATiONiBUs LiBERis, limiting their duration to five 

years.® They were called liber(p;^ because those wfio enjoyed 
them were at liberty to enter and leave home when they pleased. 

de VI PUBUCA ET PRIVATA, KT DK MAJ ESTATE. 

PRCuNiis MUTuis, about horrow'ed money." 

de MOuo.pKcuNi-E possiDKNOT., that no one should keep 

by him in specie above a certain sum.'- 

1 About the population of Italy, that no Ilomnii citizen 

should remain abroad above three years, unless in the army, or 
on public business; tiiat at least a third of those employed in 
pasturage should be freeborn citi'zens ; also about increasing tiie 
punishment of crimes, dissolving all corporations or societies, 
except the an<*icnt ones, granting the freedom of the city to 
physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, &c. 

de RKsiDuis, about bringing those to account who retained 

any part of the ]mblic money in their hands.'* 

— — de LiiiKRis PROscRiPTORUM, tliat the children of those 
proscribed by ^ylla should be admitted to enjoy preferments, 
which Cicero, when consul, had opposed." 

suMPTUARiA.' * (t allowed Hs. on the diex profesti ; 

.300 on the calends, nones, ides, and some oilier festivals; l(»(»n 
at marriage -feasts,''* and such extraordinary entertainments. 
Gellius ascribes this law to Augustus, hut it seems to have hecu 
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enacted by both. By an edict of Augustus or Tiberius, the al- 
lowance for an entertainment was raised, in proportion to its 
solemnity, from 300 to 2000 hs.* 

de veneficiis, about poisoning.- 

2. The Leges juli.k made by Augustus were chiefly : 

Concerning marriage hence called by Horace lex ma- 

de AiJULTERiis, et de pudicitiay de amhitu, against fore- 
stalling the market.^ 

de TUTouiBiis, tliat guardians should be appointed for 

orphans in the provinces, as at Borne, by the Atiliaff law.® 

Lex JULIA THEATRALis, that thosc equites who themselves, 
their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an eques, 
should sit in the fourteen rows assigned by the Koscian law to 
that order 

'fhere are several other laws lulled leges Juliep^ which occur 
only in the Corptis Juris, 

.fulius Caesar proposed revising all the laws, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de- 
signs of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death.® 

Lex JUNiA, by IVI. Junius Pennus, a tribune, A. U. 627, about 
expelling foreigners from the city.*** Against extortion, ordain- 
ing that, besides the litis (estimation or paying' an estimate of 
the damages, the person convicted of this crime should suffeij 
baiiisliineiii.^'' 

Another, by M. Junius Silanus the consul, A. U. Gil, 

about diiiiinisbing the number of campaigns which soldiers 
should serve. 

Lex JUNIA LiciNiA, or Junia et Liciniay A. U. 601, enforcing 
the Didian law by severer penalties.*^ 

Ijex JvyiA NOKBANA, A. U. 771 , concerning the manumission 
of slaves. “ 

LfX LABiENA, A. U. 691, abrogating the law' of Sylla, and 
restoring the Domitian law in the election of priests ; which 
paved tile way for Ca*sar’s being create/l pontifex maximus. 
By this law, two of the college named the candidates, and the 
peophr chose wliich of them they pleased.^^ 

kfu: AMPLA LABiHNA, by two tribuiic », A. LT, '^63, that at the 
(yirceiisian games Pompey should wear* a golden crow n, and his 
triumphal robes; and in the theatre, the pradexta and a golden 
< rown ; whiidi mark of distinction lie used only once.^ ’ 

Lex L.KTOuiA, A. IT. 292, that the plebeian magistnrtes should 
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be created at tlie Comitia Tribiita.* Anotlier, A. U. 490, 

against the defrauding of minors.^ By this law the yciars of 
minority were limited to twenty-five, and no one below that 
fige couhl iTicako a legal bargain,^ whence it is called Ux quin*v 
VICENNARIA.^ 

Iteges licinu:, by P. Licinius Varus, city praetor, A. U. 5i5, 
fixing t^ie day for the ludi Apollinares^ wliich before was un- 
certain.^ 

by C. Lirinius Crassus, a tribune, A. 17. Gd<S, that the 

choice of priests should be transferred from their college to the 
people ; but it diil not pass.'* 

This Licinius Crassus, according to (>icero, first introduced 
the custom ol' turning bis face to the forum when he spoke to 
the people, and not to the sen.ate, as formerly.' But Plutarch 
says this was first done by Caius tiracchus.'^ 

by (J. Licinius iStolo, A. U. 377, that no one should 

possess above 500 acres of land, nor keep more than 100 head 
of great, or 500 head of small ciittle. But Licinius himself was 
soon after punished for violating his own law.' 

by Crassus the orator, similar to the .4d)uli.'in law.^'^ 

hex LicJNiA, de sodalitiis et de amb'Uu, A. L. against 
bribery, and assembling societies or companies for the purpose 
of canvassings for an office.^* In a trial tor this iTime, and for 
it only, the accuser was allowed to name the jurymen ’ * from 
the people in general.^* 

hex niciNiA sumptuciria, by the consuls P. Licinius Crassus 
the iiich, and (Jn. Lcntulus, A. 17. 65(5, much the same with the 
Fannian law; tiiat on ordinary days there diould not be more 
served up at Uible than three pounds of fresh, and one pound of 
salt iTieat;^^ but as much of the fruits of the ground as every 
one pleased. 

hex LiciNiA CASSIA, A, U. 422, ‘that tl>e legionary tril)unes 
should not be cln»sen that year by the [►eople, hut by the con- 
suls and pivclors.^' 

hex LICJNIA sKXTi,\, A. .377, about debt, that wiiat hat! 
been paid for the interest should be deducted from the capital, 
and the remainder pai<l in three years by tMjual portions, 'fliat 
instead of duumviri for performing sacrml ritivs, dei:em\iri 
should be chosen; part frmn the patricians, and part from tlie 
plebeians. That one of the consuls should he crcal(‘d from 
among the plebeians.’' 

ixx LUUMA JL'MA, Ol* J UUKl it LfCillW, l>y tllC tWO COllMlI » 
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A, U. 09 1 , eiiforoiiijof the Lex C<Bcilia Didia ; whence both 
laws are often joined.^ 

^ Lex LiciNiA MuciA, A. U. 658, that no one should pass for a 
citizen who was not so; which was one principal cause of the 
Italic or Marsic wars.- 

Leges Livias, proposed by M. Liviiis Drusus, a tribune, A. IT. 
062, about transplanting colonics to different places in kaly and 
Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens at a low price ; also 
that the judices should be chosen indifferently from the senators 
and eqiiites, and that the allied states of Italy should be admitted 
to the freedom of the city. 

Drusus was a man of great elfffjuence, and of the most up- 
right intentions ; but endeavouring to reconcile those whose in- 
terests were diametrically opposite, he Avas crushed in the 
attempt; being murdered by an unknown assassin at his own 
house, upon his return from the forum, amidst a number of 
clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death. 
The vStates of Italy considered tliis event as a signal of revolt, 
and endeavoured to extort by f<»rce what they (‘ould not obtain 
Aolunlarily. Above .‘100,000 men fell in the contest in the 
space of two years. At last the Homans, although upon the 
whole they bad llic advantage, were obliged to grant the free- 
dom of tlie city, first to their allies, ami afterw’ards to all the 
states of l(aly. ‘ 

'Ibis Drusus is also said to have got a law passed for mixing 
an eighth part of brass Avith silver.' ^ 

Ihit the laws of Drusus,^ ns Cicero says, were soon abolished 
by a short decree of the senate,'' 

Drusus Avas graiidlather to Livia, t!:e wife of Augustus, and 
mother of 'fiberius. 

Ijcx hvv\T\\, de vL by 1^. T/Utatiiis Catulus, A. U. 075, that 
a person might be tried for \iolence on any duy, festivals not 
excepted, on Avhich no trials used to be held.’ 

/jc.c !\nAr\, by a tribune, A. H. 407’ that the senate should 
ratify whatever the people enacted.'’ , 

/^.i; MAjKsTATis, for putiisliing any crime against the people, 
Old afterwards against the emperor, Cornelia, &(*." 

iJt.r MAMiMA, de limitibus vel de regjindis finifjus nf/rorinn^ for 
regulrUitig the bounds of farms; Avhem.e the au:iior of it, C. 
iHamilius, a tribune, A. U. 012, got the surname of limitanus. 
It ordained, that thore should be an une.iltivated space of iivo 
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feet broad left between farms; and if any dispute happened 
about this matter, that arbiters should be appointed by the 
praetor to determine it. The law of the Twelve Tables re- 
quired three.^ Another, by the same person, for punishing 

those who had received bribes from Jugurtha.'^ 

Lex MANiLiA, for conferring on Pompey the command of the 
war against Mithridates, proposed by the tribune C. Manilius, 
A. U. 687, and supported by Cicero when prietor, and by C;esar, 
from different views; but neither of them wiis actuated by 

laudable motives.^ Another, by the same, that freedmeii 

might vote in all the tribes, whereas formerly they voted in 
some one of the four city trih^ only. Put this liiw did not pass.* 

Leges manilian-e venalium vendendorunty not properly Jaws, 
but regulations to be observed in buying and sellin«, to prevent 
fraud, called by Varro, actionks.® They were composeci by the 
lawyer Manilius, who was consul, A. U. 60.‘1. 

The formalities of buying and selling were by tlie Homans 
used in their most solemn transactions ; .as, in emancipation and 
adoption, marriage and testaments, in transferring property, &r. 

Lex manlia, by a tribune, A. U. 558, about creating the Tri- 
umviri Epulones!* 

de viCEsiMA, by a consul, A. U. .‘I'h).’ 

Lex MARCIA, 'by Marcius (’eiisorinus, that no one should be 
made a censor a second time.^ 

de Statiellatilms vel Statiellis^ that the senate upon oath 

should appoint a person to inquire into, and redress the injuries 
of the StcUielliy or -ates^ a nation of Liguria.'* 

Lex maria, by C. Marius, Avhen tribune, A. IJ. 03 1, about 
making the entrances to the Ovilia*'* narrower. 

Lex MARIA POBCiA, by two tribunes, A. IJ. 01)1, that those 
coniinanders should be punished, who, in order to obUiin a 
triumph, wrote to the seivate a false account of the number of 
the enemy slain in battle, or of the citizens that were missing ; 
and that when they return'd to the city, they should swear Ix*- 
fore the city qua.*stoi:s to the truth of the account which they had 
sent** 

l^x MKMMiA vel REMMM *. by wliom it was prop(»sed, or in what 
year, is uncertain. It ordained, that an accusation should imi 
be admitted against those who were absent on account of tlie 
public.*' And if any one w.xs convicted of false accusation,* * that 
he should be branded on the forehead with a letter,** proba!)ly 
with the tetter k, as anciently the name of this crime was written 

KALIJMNIA. 
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TjBX mknknia, a. IJ. 302, that, in imposing fines, a sheep 
should be estimated at ten asses^ ^nd an ox at one hundred.^ 

JjCX mrnsia, that a child should be held as a foreigner, if 
either of the p<arents was so. But if both parents were Homans 
and niaiTied, children always obtained the rank of the father,^ 
and if unmarried, of the mother. 

METiLiA, by a tribune, A. U. 51(5, that Miniicius, master 
of horse, should liave equal command witli b abius the dictator.^ 

Another, as it is thought by a tribune, A. U. 635, giving 

directions to fullers of cloth ; proposed to the people at the de- 
sire of the censors.^ U Another, by 3Ietellus Nepos a prae- 

tor, A. Ij. (51)4, about freeing Home ami Italy from taxes, ^ pro- 
bably those paid for goods imported.^* 

Leges militakks, regulations for the army. By one of these 
it Avas provi<led, that if a soldier was by chance enlisted into a 
legion, commamled by a tribune whom lie irould prove to be 
inimical to him, he might go from that legion to another.^ 

1i€X MiNvriA dc irinmviris rnensariis^ by a tribune, A. U. 537, 
about ap\»ointing bankers to receive the public money.* 

!^gcs NUM.i , laws of king Niima, mentioned by different 
authors : — that the gods should be worshipped ivith corn and a 
salteil enke:'^ that whoever knowingly killed a free man should 
he held as a parric-ide : that no harlot should touch the altar 
of Juno; and if she did, tliat she should sacrifice an ewe lamb 
to that godd^'ss with dishewlled hair:^^ that whoever removed 
a landmark should he put to death : that wine should not be 
poured on a funeral pile.*’ 

Lex ocTAViA friimeiUarid^ by a tribune, A. Ik 033, abrogating 
the Sempronian law, tand ordaining, as it is thought, that corn 
should not be given at so low a pric,e to the people. It is greatly 
oomiiionded by ( icero.^" 

Lex oouLNiA, by two tribunes, A. Ik 453, that the number of 
the pontiiices should be increased to eight, ami of the augurs to 
nine ; and that four of the former, ami five of the latter, should 
l»e chosen from among the plebeian.s.*-’ , 

i.cj; ornx, by a Iribuiu, A, Ik 510, that no Avoman should 
have in her dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a gar- 
ment of different colours, nor ride in a carriage in the city or 
in any town, or Avithin a mile of it, unless ipoii occasion of a 
public sacrili<*e. 

ktX’ oi'TiAiA, a law^ was so called aaIocIi conferred the most 
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complete authority/ as that was called optimum jus which be- 
stowed complete property. 

Lex ORCHiA, by a tribune, A. U. 566, limiting the number of 
guests at an entertainment^ 

Lex OVINIA, that the censors should choose the most worthy 
of all ranks into the senate.^ Those who had borne offices were 
commonly lirst chosen ; and that all these might be admitted,- 
sofnetimes more than the limited number were eiet'.ted.^ 

Lex PAPiA, by a tribune, A. IL (iSB, that foreigners should be 
expelled from llomc, and the allies of the Latin name forced to 
return to their cities.^ 

Lex PAPIA popp.‘r:A, about the manner of choosing ® vestal vir- 
gins. The author of it, and the time when it passed, are un- 
certain. 

Lex PAPIA popp.KA de maritandis ordinibus, proposed by the 
consuls Papius and Poppa^us at the desire of Augustus, A. I/. 
762, enforcing and enlarging the Julian law.^ The end of it 
was to promote population, and repair the desolation occasioned 
by the civil wars. It met with great opposition from the nobi- 
lity, and consisted of several distinct particulars.^ It proposed 
certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, 
which had always been much discouraged in the Homan state, 
and yet greatly* prevailed, for re<isons enumerated.'’ Whoever 
in the city had three children, in the other parts of Italy four, 
and in the provinces live, was entitled to certain privileges and 
immunities. Hence the famous jus trium i.ibkhouum, so often 
mentioned by Pliny, Martial, &c., which use<l to be granted also 
to those who had no children, first by the senate, and afterwai'ds 
by the emperor, not only to men, but likewise to women.'” 'L’lie 
privileges of liaving three children were, an exemption from the 
trouble of guardianship, a priority in bearing offices,*' and a 
treble proportion of corn, 'i'hose who lived in celibacy could 
not succeed to an inherifiince, except of their nearest relations, 
unless they married witliiii lUU days afier the death of the testa- 
tor ; nor receive an entire legacy.** And w hat they were thus 
deprived of in certain cases fell as an escheat** to the exche- 
ejuer*^ or prince’s private purse. 

Lex PAPiRiA, by a tribune, A. IJ. 563, diminishing the weight 
of the as one half.*® 

by a pnetor, A. U. 421, gi*anting the freedom of the 

city, without the right of voting, to the people of Acerra.*** 
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by a tribune, the year uncertain, that no edifice, land, 

or altar, should be consecrated without the order of the people. 
A. IJ. 325, about estimating fines/ probably the same 

with lex MENENIA. 

That no one should molest another without caitse.^ 

by a tribune, A. LT. 621, that tablets should be used in 

passing laws.'* 

by a tribune, A. TJ. 623, that the people might re-elect 

the same person tribune as often as they chose ; but it was re- 
jected.^ 

Instead of Papirius, they anciently wrote Papisius. So Vale- 
sius for Valerius, Auselius for Aurelius, &c. Ap. Claudius is 
said to have invented the letter r, probably from his first using 
it in these words.-* 

Lex PKoiA, by Pedius the consul, A. U. 710, decreeing banish- 
ment against the murderers of Cccsar.*^ 

Ijex PKDuc.EA, by a tribune, A. U. 640, against incest^ 
lAix PEusoLONiA, or Pisulotiia, that if a <iuadruped did any 
hurt, the owner should either repair the damage, or give up the 
beast.^ 

I XX p-i. TELIA (fe arnhilu, by a tribune, A. U. 307, that candi- 
dates should not go round to fairs and other public meetings, for 
the sake of canvassing.^ ' • 

(id nrxis, by the consuls, A. IJ. 429, that no one should 

be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime that deserved it, 
and that only till he suffered the punishment due by law : that 
creditors should have a right to attach the goods, and not the 
piTsons of their debtors. 

(ie PKcuLATU, by a tribune, A, 17. 566, that inquiry 

should be made about the money taken or exacted from king 
Antiochiis .niid his subjects, and how much of it had not been 
brought into the public tre;isury.“ 

Lex PKTREi\, by a tribune, A. IJ. fifivS, that mutinous soldiers 
w^'hould be <leci mated, i. e. that every tenth man should be se- 
Iccled by lot f{»r piinislinient.*' t 

! ex PKTRoNiA, by a consul, A. 17. 813, prohibiting masters 
from cunipelling their slaves to fight with wild beasts.*'* 

Lex pi.vvuiv ANNALis, by a tribune, A. 17. 62^. What it was 
is uncertain.** 

Lex pf.AUTiA vel plotia, by a tribune, A. U. (>64, that the ju- 
dicos should be chosen both from (he senators and equites ; and 
s<*me also from tlie plebeians. Hy this law e;u'Ji iribeVhoso an- 
Lu.dly fifteen to be judices for that year, in all 525. Some 
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read quinos creabant : tlius making them the same with the 

CENTUMVIRI.^ 

PLOTiA de 7d, against violence.^ 

jjex POMPEiA de vi\ by Pompey, when sole consul, A. IJ. 
701, that an inquiry should he made about the murder ot‘ 
Cloditis on the Appian way, the burning the senate-house, and 
the attack made o'li the house of M. Lepidus the interrex.'^ 

de A MB ITU, against bribery and corruption in elections, 

W'ith the inlliction of new and severer punislinients.** 

By these laws the method of trial was altered, and the length 
of them limited; three days were allowed for ifie examination 
of witnesses, and the fourth for the sentence ; on w Inch the 
accuser was to have two hours only to enforce the charge ; the 
criminal three for his defence. 'Hiis regulation was considered 
as a restraint on eloquenc.e/’ 

7>e.T POMPEi.v jiidiciarifi^ by the same person ; retaining tlui 
Aurelian law, but ordaining, that the judices should be cliosen 
fmni among those of the highest fortune^’ in ihe different 
orders.^ 

de cOMiTiis, that no one should be allowed to sland 

candidate for an office in his nhseiwe. In this law .luliiis Cicsar 
was expressly excepted.'’ 

de repeUaidiSj^ de, parricidls,^^' 

The regulations which l^>mpey proscriI)ed to the liithynians 
were also called hjc pompeia.“ * 

Lex POMPEIA de civitate, l>y ('n. Pompoius Strabo, the consul, 
A. U. 665, granting the freedom of the city to the Italians and 
the Gain Cispadaui.’" 

I Lex popiLiA, about choosing the vestal virgins.'-^ 

Lexvonuy, by P. l*orcius Lieca, a tribune, A. IJ. 451, that 
no one should bind, scourge, or hill a Homan citizen.** 

Lex PUBLK lA, vel Pnhhna r/c hisii^ against playing for moiie\ 
at any game but what n*quircd strength, as shooting, ruiming, 
leaping, &c.*’ 

JjCX PL'BLII.IA.*" 

Lex PUPiA, by a tribune, that the .senate should not be held 
on Comitial days; and that in the montii of Pebruary, their 
first attention should be j>aid to the hearing of em b, assies.*" 

/jfa: QUiNf-TiA, A. P. 715, abf»ut the punishment of those wli" 
hurt or spoiled the aqua*<lucts or public rcser\oirs of water.*’ 

IjCX rkoia. «‘oiiferriiig supreme power on Augu^tus.‘ * 
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Lex RRMMIA.^ 

Leges rboi e, laws made by the kings, which are said to have 
been colletited by Papirius, or, as it was anciently written, 
Papisius, soon after the expulsion of Tarquin,^ whence they 
were called civile papirianum; and some of them, no doubt, 
were copied into the Twelve Tables. 

Lex iiHouiA, containing the regulations of the Rhodians con- 
cerning naval affairs, which Cicero and Strabo greatly com- 
iiieiul,^ supposed to have been adopted by the Romans. But 
tins is certain only with respect to one clause, de jactu, about 
throwing goods overboard in a storm. 

Leges de rkpktundis ; Acilia, Calpurnia, Caecilia, Cornelia, 
Julia, Junia, l*oinpeia, Servili.a. 

IjCX roscia t/ifatndisy deterniining the fortune of the equites, 
and appointing them certain seats in the theatre.* By this law 
a ceriain plac.o in Ihe theatre was assigned to spendthrifts.® 
'fhe passing of this law occasioned great tumults, which were 
allayed by the eloquen<!e of Cicero the consul.*’ 

Lex uupjLiA, or more properly deeretum^ containing the re- 
gulations prescribed to the biciliaiis by the praHor Rupilius, 
with the advice of ten ambassadors, according to the decree of 
the senate.^ 

lA'ijts sac;r\t.v: : various laws were called ‘by, that name, 
cliielly those concerning the tribunes, made on the Mons Jiijacer, 
because the person wlio violated them was consecrated to some 
go4l. ‘ There was also a lkx sachata militauis, tliat the name 
of no sohlier should be erased from the muster-roll without his 
onn consent, tfo among the -Kqui aiul Volsci, the I'uscaus, the 
Lignves, and particularly the Saiiiuites, among whom those were 
call*‘tl snerati indites, w ho were enlisted by a certain oath, and 
with particular solemnities/' 

Lex sMiJKA w as a law laui^istiiig of several distinct particulars 
of a different nature, which ought to Jiave been enacted 
s<*j)arafcly.’'' 

/ r\r .a ATiNix, vcl *Sco?ff//oVi, d< nefamla^veuvre, by a tribune, 
the- year uncertain, agaiiot illicit amours. 'I'be punishment at 
first was a heavy tine,** hut it was afterwards made capital. 

Lix SI RiBONiA, by a tribune, A. C. (iOl, al ut restoring the 
Cusitani to frec<lonr.*- Another, de styvilfftum usucapioni- 
iniSy by a consul under Augustus, A. l \ 7l!>, that the right ol 
ervitudes sboiibl not be acquired by prest rijilion, which seems 
to have been the case in the time of ('icero/ • 

. I-,.,,! . . i.-. \orr. li.i;- 15 I . iM’ir. Fain. vM. 14. 

•- • H'. Tukc. OuHi'tt. iii. xK«\i -3. -S Ci**. ( i»rti, (Ml. i’liil. iii tl. Juv. ii. 41?. 

C ix, 21. Diony. «) C r. in* 'a. Bidb. 14, l'>. Oi.iiirl. iv. 2. vji. 4 

I’iul. ii. IS. Li’.j. ii. T. l-i(. ii. 0-. Ihnu. S. 

•1 ( ir. Le ;. Man. IS. ii Cir. AM. ii. 1. 1‘iiit 5. xxmx.5. l i Li»r. Fj>ii. 49 . Cir. 

'''fab. 14. Cic. to whU K Viri;il is 9 Jav. ix . yti. v.u 41.;*. Brut. C:i. 

♦ scf «. 21 . Ki.iipospd to ulludx-, lij. ;l!'. X. 4S. y. 1.x ay. 1. 4 D. de 

19. Juxr, *iv. Sil. Liv, /En. i. 1515. Id 
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Leges sempronli^. Jaws proposed by tJie Gracchi. ‘ 

1. Tib. GRACCHI agraria, by Tib. Gracclius, A. U. G20, thaf 
GO one should possess luore than 500 acres of land ; and tha<^ 
three commissioners should be appointed to divide among th 
poorer people what any one had above that extent.^ 

de civiTATK iTALis DANDA, that the freedom of the state 

should bo given to all the Italians.*^ * 

de H.tKKDiTATK ATTALi, that the money which Attains 

liad left to the Koniaii people, should be divided among those 
citizens who got lands, to purchase the instruments of husban- 
dry. These laws excited great commotions, and brought de- 
struction on the author of them. Of course they were not put 
in execution.^ 

2. C. GRACCHI FRuMENTARiA, A. U. (J28, that copii slioiild be 
given to the poor people at a ti iens and a snnis, or at of an 
AS, a modius or peck ; and that money should be advanced from 
the public treasury to purchase corn lor tliat purpose, 'i’he gra- 
nai'ies in which this corn was kept w ere called horhea skmpko- 

NIA.® 

Note, A triens and semis arc put for a de.rtfnis, l;ccaiise the 
Romans had not a coin of llic value of a dcxtum. 

de pRoviNCiis, that the provinces should he appointed 

for the consuls every year before their election.'* 

de CAPiTB civiuM, that sentence should not be passed on 

the life of a lioman citizen without the order of tlie people.' 

de MACiisTBATiBUs, tlwt wliocier was depriied of his 

ofiice by the people, sliould ever after be incapable of enjoying 
any other.^ 

judiciaria, that tlie judi<*,es shonbl be cliosen from 

among the equites, and not from the senators as forinerl\.'' 

Against corruption in the judices.^'^ ^ylla afterwards 

included this in his la>v dejalso, 

de CKNTURiis Kvo( vNDis, that it should be deteciniiied by 

lot ill what order the centuries should vote." 

de MiMTibus, /hat clotlics should be atfmdod to soldiers 

by the public, and that no deduction sliouid be made on that 
account from their pay ; also, lliat no one slioitld bo forced Iai 
enlist below the age of seventeen.^' 

de vJis MUNiKNois, about paving ainl tneasuring the pub 

lie roads, making bridges, placing luilostones, and, at smaller 
distances, stones to lieJp travellers to mount tludr horses, tbr ii 
appears ancient Homans did not u.^e stirrups; and lliere 
were wooden horses {daced in the (’ani]Mis Martins, wliere tlie 

1 Cu- ). (fia'i-. 27 . OiKiK '» Kani. i. 7. i, lA 

2 IjM . hpit. :»8. PliiT. S < ic. 4», 'III**-. T t •••. Rah. \ I . v lu ii«'i(iiis mi in im 

Oi.ici'. }i. i7. Aij. ri. ’Ji'. Hint. fi.l. I'al. iv. viMnn'im . C<m’. I m, 

fi -11. C V. .. t,:. tai, II, 21. L.v. I , 1 . S l’lu% (Jr.iix. II S,.li. IR’I'. 

y I’.iU-u-, (i. J >. bn, Wi • 'f Apjt. Ill'll. Civ. i. 3r.;{. mm- ji. 7t>. 

'1 1/v. 1 oil. if;. ♦; Cie. I'mv.l M.'i. Balli. Din. xrmvi. ms. Cm . lU Pl>i>. liu'f ‘ • 
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youth might be trained to mount and dismount readily. Thus 
Virgil, corpora saltu subjiciunt in equos} 

Caius Gracchus first introduced the custom of walking or 
moving about while liaraiiguing the people, and of exposing 
the right arm bare, which the ancient iloikians, as the Greeks, 
used to keep within their robe.'^ 

Ij€x skmphonia de pxnore, by a tribune, long before the time 
of the Gracchi, v\. (J. 5G0, that the interest of money should be 
regulated by tho-s^ime laws among the allies and Latins, as 
among Roman citizens. The cause of this law was, to check 
the fraud of usurers, who lent their money in the name of the 
allies,'^ at higher interest than was allowed at Rome. 

l£X sKRviLiA AURAiiiA, by P. Scrvilius Kullus, a tribune, 
A. I/. fillO, that ten commissioners should be created "with 
absolute power for live years, over all the revenues of the re- 
public ; to buy and sell what lands they thoiigiit fit, at what 
price and from whom they chose, to distribute them at pleasure 
to the citizens, to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in (’ampania, &c. Rut this law was 
prevented from being passed by the eloquence of (3icero the 
consul,* 

dc oiviTATK, hy G. Servilius Glauci.i, a praetor, A. U. 053, 

that if any of tlie Latin allies accused a Roman senator, and 
got him condemned, he should obtain the same place among 
the citizens which the <!riminal had held.^ 

de REPKTUNDis, by the same person, ordaining severer 

penalties tliaii formerly against extortion, and that the defend- 
ant should have a second hearing.** 

SKRVILIA JUDiciARiA, l)y Q. ScrviVuis Coepio, A. U, G47, 

that the right of judging, which had been exercised hy the 
eipiites alone for seventeen years, according to the Seinpronian 
law, should he slowed between the senators and equites.' 

siciNf-v, hy a tribune, A. U. that no one should 

contradict or interrupt a tribune while* speaking to the people. 
Ixx SIMA, hy a tribune, Jiboiit weights aqd measures.'' 

Iax .mlvani et cARBONis, by two tribunes, A. G. (idi, that 
uhoevti was admitted as a citi :en hy any of the confederate 
states, U’ he had a house in Italy when the law was passed, and 
gave in his name to. the prador,*" wUhiii sixty days, he should 
en joy ail tlie rights of a Romai citizen.** 

Ijf'j, scLPiciA sK>ir!io'N!\, hy the conMi*’.*, A. U. 419, that no 
one should dedicate a tcmjilc or altar without the oixler of the 
^>enaU*, or a majority of the trihunos.* ' 

I s'itii hoiiiiil tlii-y o i.i kufi.''. iioaiiii.i noriin. rii. \r.i. i. ’> Fi''.; in I’ub. Port- 
.'"ill on tin ii sicoils, 1' iii'.rtil'. h.iiit, l.h. I! Poi-iii. 1. ili'i.j. 

. >1 \ii. 2HS. i. 1^. , • 4. 5.*, O. f'''. 10 .ipn.l pi ••Mni . m p o- 

5HS. Oi(», Fi.i 'III. ■ < .t , r>.illi. 21. 

0 l‘t IC’ia tlJ:*', 
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Lex suLPiciA, by a consul, A. U. 553, ordering war to be pro- 
claimed on Philip king of Macedon.^ 

Leges sulpici^ de <Bre alieno, by the tribune, Serv. Sulpicius, 
A, U. 665, that no senator should contract debt above 2000 
denarii : that the exiles who had not been allowed a trial, 
should be recalled : that the Italian allies, who had obtained the 
right of citizens, and had been formed into eight new tribes, 
should be distributed through the thirty-five old tribes: also, 
that the iiianiimitted shaves ^ who used formerly to vote only in 
the four city tribes, might vote in ail the tribes : that the com- 
mand of the war against Mithridates should be taken from 
Sylla, and given to Marius.^ 

But these laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning 
to Rome with his army from Campania, forcetl Marius and 
Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly from the city. Siilpicius, 
being betrayed by a slave, was brought back and slain. Sylla 
rewarded the slave with his liberty, ac^cording to promise ; but 
immediately after ordered him to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock for betraying his master.* 

Leges sumptuari e ; Orchia, Fannia, Didia, Licinia, Cornelia, 
Aimilia, Antia, Julia. 

ijeges tabellarle, four in number.® 

Ijex TALARI A, ’.against playing at dice at entertainments.^ 

Lex TKBEXTiA et CASSIA fnimcntarid? " ' 

Lex TERENTJLiA, by a tribune, A. C. 20), about limiting the 
powers of the consuls. It did not pass ; but after great conten- 
tions gave cause to the creation of the decemviri,® 

Leges tkstamrntarm: ; (vornelia, h’uria, Voconi.a, 

Lex THORiA dc vectigalifniSy by a tribune, A, li. 646, that no 
one should p.iy any rent to the people for the public lands in 
Italy which he possessed.' It also contained certain regulations 
about pasturage. But Ap.pian giv^\s a diflbrent account of this 

Ij€X titia de qiuestoribus, by a tribune, as some think, A. U. 
448, about doubling the number of ipiaislors, ami that they 
should determine their provinces by lot.“ 

de MUNKRiBus, against receiving money or presents for 

pleading.^^ 

AouARiA : wh.at it w.ns is not known#" 

de Lusu, similar to tlie Publician law. 

de TCTORiBcs, A, U. 722, the same wiih the Julian law, 

and, as some think, one and the same law." 

1 J.iv. vxxi. 6. C ut nr. frand.'rn f.i' 9 ii". xi. 1). 

- tiitdrw' , ‘ inx( 

3 riut. N*l. Alar. L'jv. may imt br#Hk, See. IJrui. Oincutin. Tit'll 

77. Aac. G\c. Plaut. Mil. Olor. ii. 2. 10 Bt ll. f r. i. 3t6. U Cm. Or. ii IJ.l/- « 
PatPre. li. 1*J, y. <ii» . Or. ii TO. ii 6. lii. S^r App. ^ 

4 ibiil. 7 a#e la X C«i 11 C/O'. Mur. 8 ll Ju&liii. Iti'i't. -O '. 
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Lex TREBONiA, by a tribune, A. U. C98, asslgniiisv provinces 
to the consuls for five years: ISpaiii to Fonipey ; JsJyria and the 
Parthian war to Crassus ; and prolonging Cfcsar’s coinmaiul in 
(thuI for an equal time. Cato, for opposing this law, was led to 
prison. According to l^io, he was only dragged from the 
assembly.^ 

(le TRIBUN IS, A, U. 305.^ 

IjCX tribumtia, either a law proposed by a tribune, or tlio 
law restoring tlierr power.*^ 

Lex TRiuMPHALis, that no one should triiinipli who had not 
liillcd 5l)Ut) of tiie enemy in one battle.* 

Lex TULLiA de ambitu, by (Cicero, when consul, A, U. 690, 
adding to the former punishments against bribery, banisbnieiiC 
for ten yeru's ; and, that no one slioiild exliibit shows of gladia- 
tors for two years before be stood t^andidate for an office, unless 
that task was imposed on him byllie testament of a friend.'^ 

de LEOATiONK LiuKiiA, limiting the continuance of it to a 

year.** 

Lex VALERIA de prnvocationv,'^ 

de KORMiANis, A. U. 502, about givinglhe people of For- 

iTiiai the right of voting.^ 

de sYi.LA, by L. Valerius Flac( us, iiiterrex, A. LT. 671, 

creating Sylla dictator, and ratifying all his acts; which Cicero 
calls the most unjust of all laws.*'* 

de quadkante, by L, V^alerius Flaceiis, consul, A. U. 6G7, 

that debtors .should be discharged on paying one-fourth of their 
debts.*" 

Lex VALERIA HORATiA de tvibutis comitiis ; de tribvnin, against 
hurting a tribune.** 

Ltx vARiA, by a tribune, A. IJ. 66?, that inquiry should be 
made about these by whose means or advice the Italian allies 
had taken up anus against the Kuntan people.*- 
IjCX vatima de ruoviNCiis.*'* 

de idle nit, S' cunsdiis rejiciendi>^', that, in a trial for ex- 
tortion, both the defendant and accuser might for once reject 
all the. jiidices or jury ; whereas formerly they could reject only 
a few, whose places tlie nr.'ctor supplied l>y a ni‘W clmice.*^ 

de coLONis, that ( cCsar should plant a colony at Novoco- 

mum in Cisalpine t^aul.*^ 

Ijeqes DE Vi, IHoUa, Lutatia, et J<il>a, 

/^.i: viARtA, vns muniknuis, by . . ( urio, a tribune, A. U. 
703, somewliat similar to tlie Agrarian law of lUiilini. By tliis 

1 XXXI*. 33, 34. Liv. 4 V«l. iVlax. h. 8. 9 Ci.\ KiiM. iii J. Twsr. QH.Test. ii, 24, 

1 p'l. 101. 5 Uio. xxxvii. ’.i?. C<ir. Ku.r. 13. i. t,'. \ al. .Max. v.2. 

2 Liv. in. til. 63. tee |i. V.U. 13. Next. 64. .Mur. 10 i’uti'rr. il. :i.> s<?e p. 13 »<*e p. 9o. 

111.112. 32. 31,8tc. 40. 11 &ulsi). (itione, Cic* 

3 Cic. Ar.t. nriiii. Vnr. 6 Cir. 1.CKC. iii. 6. 11 Liv. sii. 55, *o<* p. V'.ti. 11. 

16, Rail, lu 8. Lit. 7 9'‘p p. 02. 16. 15 Suet. Jul. IB, 

iii. •’>6. 8 Liv. xxxriii. aO. l2 C c. Bi at. 5C S9. 
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law there seems to have been a tax hiiposeil on c irriag-es and 
horses.^ 

Lex VlIiLlA ANNALIS.- 

Lex vocoNiA de h i rkditatiijus mulicrumy by a tribune, A. I/. 
384i, that no one siiould make a woman his lioir,‘* nor leave to 
any one by way of hgney more than to his heir or Iieirs. * . But 
this law is supposiMl to have referred ehiclly to those who were 
rich,* to prevent the extinction of opulent families. 

Various arts were used to elude this law. ^Sometimes one left 
}iis fortune in trust to a friend, who should «ive it to a daughter 
<»r other female relation ; but In's friend t^ould lutt be forced to 
do so, unless he im lined. The law itself, however, like mai»y 
others, on account of its severity, fell into disuse.*’ 

These are almost all t\\e Ilomau laws mentiimed in the clas- 
sics. Augustus, having become sole master of the empire, con- 
tinued at tirst to enact laws in the ancient form, winch were so 
many vestiges of expiring liberty,^ as Tacitus calls (Inmi: but 
he afterwards, by tlio advice of Altocena'^, gra<hially introduceil 
the custom of giving the force of laws to tlie decrees of the 
senate, and even to his own edicts.^ His successors im|)ro\(Ml 
upon this example. 'I ho ancient manner of passing laws came 
to be entirely dropped. 'J he decrees of tlie senate, iinuMMl, for 
form’s sake, continued for a considevabhj lime to l>«? publisluul J 
but at last tlic.so also wawe laid aside, an<l every thing was done 
according to the will of the prince. 

Tile emperors ordained laws — 1. lly their answew^o the ap- 
plications made to ihcui at home or from iUo provinces.'^ 

2, Jiy their decrees in judgiaewt or smitcnces in court,'" 

wliich were eitlier intk hOCCTOHy, i. e. sin h as related to any in- 
cidental point of law which might occur in the pn,cess; or j)km- 
NiTiVK, i. e. sucii as determined upon the merits i»f the c .nse 
itself, and the whole <jueslion. 

3. JJy their occasional ordinance ," and by tln ir lo - 
tions to tlieir lieuteiiiiuts and oliicei* . 

T’hese constitutions were either general, respecting tin* 
public at large ; or special, relating to one person only, and 
therefore properly called privjm*:oia, privileges; but in a sense 
did'erent from what it was used in luidor the repuhlic.** 

The three great source-, therefore, <)t‘ ilimiaii jurisprudein e 
were tlie laws," properly so called, the deenu'S of the senate, 
and the etlicls of ll;c prince,'’ T«» these may be added im 
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piiicts of ilie lunjvistratcs, oliieily th« pr;;‘tors, oallou .jus hono- 
RAHiuivi,^ tlie opinions of learned lawyers,' and custom or long 

ISSMgC.^ 

The titles and heads of laws* as the titles and hoginnijigs of 
hooks/ used to he written with veriuilioii :'* hence, iiubbica is 
put for the civil law; thus, rubrica vetavit^ tlie Ians have for- 
indden.^* 

'file constitutions of the emperors wove colla ted hy ditFerent 
lawyers, 'fhe chief of these were t^rogory and lleriiiogenes, 
uho nourished under ( onstantine. Their collections were 
called roDKX cJUKooiiiANrs and cookx iikumo({Kniam:s. iliit these 
hooks wore composed only hy private persons, 'flic first col- 
lodion made l>y public. aulh<n*ily was that of the emperor 
'f hcodosiiis the youngor, published A. C. 4d<:l, and called codex 
THK onosi vNus. lUit it only contained the imperial constitutions 
from ( onstantinc to his own time, for little more than a hundred 
years. 

It was the emperor ji stinivn that first reduced the Roman 
law into a certain order, for this purpose, ho enj]>ioyed the 
assistanc!e of the most eminent lawyers in ihe empire, at the 
head of whom was triuoninn. 

.Im iiniau lirst puhlishod a collection cf liie imperi.al consti- 
Intions, A. ('. called codkx jcstinianc;:. • , 

'iheii ho cirdeied a collection to he made* of < .ary thing that 
was useriil in writings of the lawyers heloro iiis time, which 
arc said to lia\e amoin.ted to 2d00 volumes, 'i his work was 
<‘\<M‘tit«'d hy 'I ril)<)n''aii, and sixteen associates, in three years, 
.'lUImugh they Imd l.ecn allowed ten years to finish it. It was 
puhlislied, A, C. o:.’.!, under the title of Digests or Dandecls.* 
Ii is vonidimes c alled, in i!jc singular, thci Digest or Pandect. 

'fhe siiine >ea.r were puhl'.shed the elements or first priucaplrs 
oJ (].*• Iionmii law, composc'd hy tf.ree men, frihonian, 'fheo- 
j.'i!ilu>. ami Perotheus, and called the Institutes.'’ 'i'his book 
uas pn!ilis!;ed before the Pandejets, allhough it was composed 
afier tl’c*m. ^ 

Asihe (ir‘:l c»,(’ ' c!i:l noi aj)pear sulliciently com))lel(^, and 
•'•i.uained scu'rai Jn’n' s inconsistent witli the? J\aiidccts, Tri- 
laO’.iiin and cAlier lour men were employed to c’orrect it. A 
new code, therefore, wa> puhlishect xvi Ka! l)ec\ ca.lled 

< v)OK': HKCKriTi. I'u I LM.TioMs, and tne fi.; nit'i code declared to 
he olUo liirther authority, 'flms in six ye.srs was completed 
nliat i.s calh‘d cokim s arms, the body oi’ Uoiiinn I;nv. t 

I |ii j ji. ) <»■,. Ills*. I, 7. AJ.iii. I. I* [ii-j rni.'!* ! .’ !>* ts* r<’ rn'ii.is naionim 
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in.t)tiium, (Ji'll, XI. 1'.. I'U.iv Itjiil. .If Milii • 1'. - ‘ l''»- 
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But when new questions arose, not contained in any of tiie 
above-mentioned bo<»hs, new decisions became necessary to 
supply what wius wantiiijy, or correcit what was erroneous 
'I'hese were afterwards publislied, under the title of Novels,' 
not only by Justinian, but also by some of the succeeding em- 
perors. So that the Corpus Juris Romani Civilis is made up or 
these books, the Institutes, Pandects, or Digests, ('ode, and 
Novels. 

The Institutes are divided into four books ; each book into 
several titles or chapters ; and each title into paraj*raphs {'^), 
of which the tirst is not numbered; thus, Inst. lib. i. tit. x. 
princip. or, more shortly, 1. 1. 10. pr. So, Inst. I. i. tit. x. 
5 2. or, I. I. 10. 2. 

The Pandects are divided into fifty books; each book into 
several titles ; each title into several laws, uhich are disliii- 
giiisbed by numbers; and sometimes one law into bo»*inniiij>' 
(princ. for prill ci pi uni) and paragraphs; thus, 1). 1. I. .5., z. e. 
Digest, first book, first title, fifth law. If the law is divided 
into paragraphs, a fourth number must be added ; thus, i). tS. 
6. 13. pr., or, 48. b, 15. 13. 3. Sometimes the first word of the 
law, not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often marked 
by a double f; thus, jf. 

The Code is cited in the same manner ns the J’andects, by 
book, title, and law: the Novels by their number, the cdiapters 
of that number, and the paragraphs, if any ; as, Nov. 1 1 5, c\ 3. 

The Justinian code of law was ui)ivei*8ally received llirougli 
the Roman world. It flourished in the east unlil the taking 
of Constantinople by the 'rurks, A. I), 1453. liFthe west it 
was, in a great measure, suppressed by the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the I’^tli cen- 
tury by iRNERius, who had studied at Constantinople, and 
opened a school at Bologna, under the auspices of Frederic I., 
emperor of Germany. He was attended by an incredible mini- 
ber of students from all parts, who propagated the knowledge of 
the Roman cavil law through most countries of I’urope ; where 
it still continues to be of great nutiiority in courts of jiisli< c, 
and seems to promise, at least in point of legislation, tite fulfil- 
ment of the famous prediction of the ancient Homans concern- 
ing the eternity of their empire. 

JCTIICIAL PllOf r.CDlNCiS OF TUB ROMANS. 


Thk judicial pro<rcedings ' of tlie Homans were cither privat<? cr 
public, or, as we express if, civil or taiiiiiiia]. 

l sc. culkititu- 2 - nmiti t iutli* niin f niiliovpi siHiniu ti< inruiti r.inixi 

^ cu <iut iiii>liahrii<la> %iti ^lunK-suliHuiii uutli- < u . C>*‘V. .. 
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1. .lUniClA PIMVATA, (JIVIL TUIALS. 

JuDiciA privatn^ or r.ivil irialvS, were ooiicerninir private muses 
or ditt'erences between private persons. In these at tirst the 
kind's presided, then the eoiisiils, the military tribunes and de- 
eeinviri ; but, after the year 381), the pruitor urhantis and jjcrc- 
(jrinus} 

The judicial pow'er of the pivetor urhmma and jwregrinus was 
])roperly called juuisoictio,- and of the pr;etors who presided at 
criminal trials, yu tsiio." 

The pra'Ior mipfht he applied to * on all court days;* but on 
certain days he atleuded only to petitions or recjncsts so the 
consuls, and on others, to the examination of causes.' 

On court-days, early in the morniiis*;, the pisetor went to the 
loruni, and there, beinf^ seated on his tribunal, oialercd an rre- 
census to call out to the people aronml that it v»i\s the third 
hour; and that whoevci had any c>ause^ mi«ht brin" it before 
him. Hut this could only bo done by a certain form. 

I. vocA'j'io IN .jfjs, OK si;.'vnioxiN(i ro court. 

Ik a person had a quarrel v, i(h any one. lie first triad to make it 
up'’ in private.*' If the matter could not.be settled in this 
manner, the pl.iintifi’** ordered his adversary to go with him 
l>efoi*e the pra*tor,*" by sayinjj;. in jus voco tk : in jus kamus : in 

lus VKM : SKOI KUK AD TKIBl NAU *. IN JUS AMRI UA, Ol* the like.^'* If 

lie refused, ilu* proseeut<»r took some one present to witness, by 
lacKf /ntf.staki V 31ay I take you to uituess? If the 
person eoi'Stttited, he otfered the tip of his car,** which the pro- 
seemor touelied.* ’ Then tiic plaintitV mi:»ht \\vi\g the ilefendant *** 
In court by force,*' in any way, even b.y the iieck,*'^ aia-ordin*;;' to 
Uie i;nv of the 'fwolve 'I'alile.s; si UALvni u*'* pkuk ivk stuuit,'’* 
'MNUM KNoo .1 \i iTo, vijiCfU). Hut wovtlilc.ss porsous, as thieve.'^, 
i’c.i>bers, i^c., mii^Iil be dra^^^cd before a .ppii^e williuiil this for- 
malily, ‘ 

Hy I bo Jaw of the I'aelve T.ddes none w’<*ro excused from 
qipeariiio- in court; not even the n'»ed, ilic sickly, and iiifirni. 
jI the\ could not walk, they were uirnishe<i >vitii an open car- 
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riage.' But aftervvar<ls this was altered, and various persons 
were exempted ; as, luajfistrates, those absent on account of the 
state, also matrons, boys and girls under age, 

It was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from his 
own house, because a man’s house was esteemed his sanctuary.^ 
But if any one lurked at home to elude a prosecution,^ he was 
summoned ® three times, with an interval of ten days between 
each summons, by the voice of a herald, or hy letters, or by the 
edict of the pra*tor ; and if lie still did not apjie:!!*,^^ the prose- 
cutor was put in possession of his effects. 

If the person cited found security, he was let go : si ensiet 
(si autem aliquiSy ) qui in jus vocatum vindicit, { vimiica * 

verity shall be surety for his appearance,) mittito, let him go. 

If he made up the matter by the way (kndo via), the process 
was dropped. Hence may he explained the words of our Savi- 
our, Matt. V. 25. Luke xii. 5S. 

II. POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, REQUESTING A WRIT, AND 
GIVING RAIL. 

If no private agreement could he made, both parties went before 
the praetor. * Then the plaintiff proposed the action® wliich he 
intended to bring against tlie defendant,'* and demanded a writ *** 
from the praetor for that purpose, for there were certain 
forins,'^ or set words, necessary to be used in every cause.^*^ 
At the same time the defendant requested that an advocate or 
lawyer might be given liiui, to assist him with his counsel. 

I’here were several actions compel ent fur the same thing. 
The prosecutor <;hose which he pleased, and the prajtor usually 
granted it,*"* but he might also refuse it. 

The plaintiff, having obtained a writ from the prfctor, offered 
it to the defendant, or dictated to him the words. This writ it 
was unlawful to change.*'* 

The greatest caution was requisite in drawing up the writ *** 
for if there was a mistake in one word, the whole cause was 
lost'^ Hence scrikkrk vd subscribkrk dicam alicui vel im- 
pingere, to bring an action against one, or ewn aliquo juoicium 

SVBSCRIBRRB, EI FOIIMIJLAM INTENDKKE. But DICAM Vcl divAlS 


1 juirientum, i. e. plau- 6 ne nnii sisIpppI. 

■tniin Tel veclabnluiii, 7 in bona ejus mitteba- 
Oell. XX. I. CiA LefTP;* tur, ib. 

ii.l2J. Ilor. Sat. i. i<. 7b. 6 autioiieiii eib-bat, vel 

2 O. lie in jua vocitud. dicam Kcrihcbat, Cic. 
Arc. Liv. xlT. '.il. VaJ. Vorr. ii. 15. 

M.x. ii. 1. 5. iii. 7, !). 9 quam in rciim iiitcn- 

3 tutia&iiuam refu^^ium dcre vellcl, i'iaul. Per. 

et receptarnliiin. iv 9. 

4 si IraiuiaHnriis ranxa Jf) artionem pnalnlabat. 

iatitaret, Cii; (Jain. 19. 11 fnrmular. . 

3 avurabntui. ^ 12 veiba cuncepta. 


1.1 forinuljR -ie nninibns In Rniici)i1en(la. 
rcbiii. ci>n..tilula:, Cic. 17 Cic. II). Vlci 

ItiKC. ('fini. S. i. 2 . (litiii. iii. ti. vii. < 

II avtiuiiciii vcl judi- 17. qai pin*, [ictcl).. 
ciiim il.iU.it Vcl ii'dilc- (|)t:iiu ilcliitiiii) cm 

hat, Ci . Ca-c. 3. ( liiiii. faus.'.in pculrl),.! ( i< 

22. \Vr-. II. lar 27. O. 1. v.*i t,„wn 

Hit. ii. ij. U cxci i. e.c.ni.. 

15 inuiiirc rortiiiilnui Ldilcbal, Sucl. Ol.iU'* 

non lii-ebat. Sen. h.ii. 11. 

117. 

Id in actione vci rvrinu- 
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sortirif i. e.judices dare sortitione^ qui causam cognoscantf to 
appoint juclices to judg'e of causes.^ 

A person skilled only in framinjif writs and the like, is called 
by Cicero, leguleius,^ and by Quinctilian, formularius. He 
attended on the advocates, to siipfgest to them the laws and 
forms; as those called praomatici did among the Greeks,^ and 
as agents do among us. 

'then the plaintitV required that the defendant should give 
bail for his appearance in court on a certain day, which was 
usually the third day after.® And thus he was said vadari 
KEUM.‘' This was also done in a set form prescribed by a law- 
yer, who was said vadimonium conxipere.’ 

Tile defendant was said vadks dare, vel vadimonium promit- 
TKRK. If he did not lind bail, he was obliged to go to prison.® 
'J'lie pr;etor sometimes put olF the hearing of the cause to a more 
distant day.'^ But the parties chiefly were said vadimonium 
niKFKRRE cum aliquo, to put oft’ the day of the trial, lies esse in 
vadimonium ccepit, began to be litigated.^' 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made iip'^ the 
matter privately with the plaintift', and the action was dropped.^* 
In which case the plaintift’ was said decidisse vel pacliouem 
fecisse cum reo, Judicio reum ahsolvisse vel libtinsse^ lite con- 
testata vel judicio constituto, after the lawsuit was begun ; and 
the defendant, litem r(demisse, after receiving security from the 
plaintirt’^* that no further demands were to be made upon hiui.^® 
If a person was unable or unwilling to carry on a law suit, he 
was said non posse vel nolle prosequi, vel kxperiri, sc. jus vel 
jure, vel jure summo,^'^ 

When the day came, if either party w hen cited was not pre- 
sent, without a valid excuse,*^ he lost his cause. If the defend* 
ant was absent, he was said desekerp: vadimonium, and the 
pruetor put the plaintift' in possession. of his etVecls.^® 

If the defendant Avas present, he was said vadimonium sistebe 
vel OBiRE. When cited, he said, Uui tu p:s, qui me vadatus p:s i* 

I-BI TU KS, QUI ME CH ASTl ? BcCK ME TIBI SQSTO, TU CONTRA ET TE 

MiHi sisTK. The plaintift’ answered, Adsum. Then the defend- 
ant said. Quid ais ? The plaintift’ .said, Aio kundum, quem 

POSSIDKS, MEUM ESSE ; Vcl AlO TE MIHI DARK, K\f'EIiK, OPORTKRK, Or 

the Uhe.^'^ I'his was called inpentio actionis, and varied ac- 
c,ordiug to the nature of the action. ^ 

1 Cv. Vcrr. H. 15. 17. 5 tertio die vcl wren- I.iv. Ep. 8(>. Juv. lii. pi«sel. ^ 

T(>r. I’lntr ii. 3. V'J. die, Cic. Quin. 7. Mur. 2l3. 1 j ain]iHus a sf' neini- 

Plin. hp. V. i. Suet. 12. Gell. vii. 1. HI ht'f^ateies. nein poiUnruni, Cic. 

V't. 7. 6 varies idea dicti, quod. 11 Cic. Atl. ii, 7. Fam. Quin. 11, 12. 

'J pioica actinnuro, can- nni euii dedent, vadeii- ii. S. Quin. !♦. ItJ. Id lb 7, &«. 

t<i'‘ fortniilaruoi, an- di, id est, disctfdendi 12 rein componebat et 17 $ine m'>r bo vel causa 

reps syllabttruin, Cic. habet potestaiem, Fest fraiiti 'ebai, compro- 

Or. i. 5.5. Cic. Quin. 1^. niised. lb Hor. S^t. i. 9. v. 36. 

3 Quill, aii. 3. 11. 7 Cir,.Friit. ii. 15. 13 Pli«. F.p. v. I. Cir. Quin. 6. ai. 

4 vadet, qui spon.le- 8 Plant. Per. i-. I. v. 18. H cum siUi cavi!,set vel 19 PLuit. Cure. i. 3. 5, 

rent eum adl'utui uni. 9 xadiinonia dilli-rebat, salts ab actoro aete- Mat 12. 
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But in an action concerninjv liberty, the pra'tor always de- 
ijreed possession in favour of freedom/ and Appius, the de<;em- 
vir, by doing the c;ontrary/ by decreeing that Virginia should 
be given up into the liands of M. (dauclius, his client, wlio 
claimed her, and not to lier father, who was present, brought 
destruction on himself and his colleagues.^ 

Whoever claimed a slave to be free'^ was said eum liberal! 
CAUSA MANu ASSKREiiE *, but if lie claimed a free person to be a 
slave, he was said in sfirvitutem assp:rere ; and hence was call- 
etl AssERTOR. Hence, hese (sc. prdBseutia tjaudia) utraque mumt, 
coniplexuque assare tolo ; ** asskro, for qffirmOy or aa.severo, is 
used only by later writers. 

Tlie expression manum conserepe, to fight hand to hand, is 
taken from war, of wliich the conflict between the two parties 
was a representation. Hence vindicia, i. e. injtctio veJ correptio 
mantis in rc profsunti^ was called vis civilis et fcslncaria? The 
two parties are said to have crossed two rods^ before the praetor, 
as if ill figliting, and the vancpiishcd party to have given up his 
rod to bis antagonist. Whence some conjec.ture that the first 
Komaiis determined their <lisputes with the point of their swords. 

Otiiors think that vindicia was a rod,*' wliich tlie two parties 
broke in their fray or mock tiglit before the pnetor (as a straw 
used anciently to bo broken in making stipulations)/'^ the coii'^e- 
qucnce of which was, that one of tiie parties niight say, tliat lie 
had been ousted or deprived of possession by the other, and 
therefore 'daiiii to be restored by a detwoe*^ of the praetor. 

If tiie cpiestion was about a farm, a house, or the like, the 
pivetor anciently went with the parties^’* to the plaice, and gave 
possession to which of them he thought proper. Ihit from the 
increase of business this soon became impractituible ; and then 
tlie ]»artieS c.alled one another from court to the spot,^^ to a 
farm, for instance, and brought from thence a turf/'* which was 
;dso called vindici.i-:, and contested about it as about tlie whole 
firm. It was delivered to the person , to whom the prietor ad- 
judged the possession.'"^ 

lint this custom also w'as dropped, and Ihe lawyers devised a 
new fiwm of process in suing for possession, which Cicero plen- 
saully ridicules.'^ Tlie plaintitf thus addressed the defeiulaut ; 

I'UNOUS QV’l KST IN AOjiO, QUI SAUINUS VOl’ATUU, EUM KliO KX. JURE 
Jl’lllillUM MKUM KSSK AIO, INDK EUO TE KX^^Jl UK MANU CONSERTUM 


I viiulii ijs ilpilit secuii* 5 fo claim him by an ac- ‘I virc^iil.-i vcl f «l f'n'i. JS in ,)ocinn vel roni 
tliiiii libf rfatcin. (irtii nl trrmiom. 'lor. 10 lili"anto^ vol -'l'- jir.o^otitom. 

'I ‘KYei iioiulo vindicias Adol. ii. 1. 3’J. I*l.iu{. f.ii.toi. 1 * Kji-lmni. 

>. Tuntlum sorviliiti-ni, l’(Oii. v. 2 I/iv. i'li. 11. 11 2'.' Ko>l. Ufl’ . xx 10. 

'••I ab ril)orl.\lo in sor- 0 then soizo it J.isl , om- I'i Nul. v.‘2l. 21 Mur. 12. 

viluiom contra h-ftt’s brace U «sre U fib*'. — U jmsacssi- Mcdcicclw'., 2ipctvtor. 

vilKiicids daiulo.s Huy. M.irt. i. Ib.'.i. U intoj<lu»«. i; . ouu., unde yetoba 

3 Liv. iii. 17. iiS. 58. 7 Ooll. 20. lU. 1‘ c«ini I li..; .ntib 's. luv. 

•I vinilox, qui in libcita- 8 tosuinas intoi so coin* Ui \ ir..i'ri,(s «hib.it. 
trin viiulicabat. misis'.c. 17 c» jure. 
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(to coiilcntl according to law) voco. If the dcfcndc'int yieldotl, 
the prador adjudged j)Ossession to tlie plaintid! If not, the do- 
fondant thus answered tJie pJaintilfj uivj>e to mk kx jure manum 

CONSERTUM VOCAST!, INOE IHl KOO TK REVOCO, 'J'llCIl the piVOtOl* 

repeated his set fonu,^ utrisoue, superstitibus ruiiisENTiBiJs, i. e. 
tcstidiis pra:i^entihiis (before witnesses), istam viam dico. Inite 
viAM. Inniicdiately tlicy l)oth set out, as if to go to tlie farm, to 
fetch a turf, acc^ompanied hy a lawyer to direct them.^ Then 
the praetor said, rkoitk viam ; upon which they returned. If it 
appearetl that one of the parties ha<l been dispossessed by the 
other through force, tiic pi\otor tlius decreed, unde tu jlluim 

DEJECISTI, cu.m NEC, VI, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO POSSIOERET, KO IL- 
LUM REST11UAS .lUBEO. li'liot, IlC tllUS dcCVeed, UTl NUNC POSSI- 
DETIS, &C. ITA POSSIDKATIS. VlM FJKUf VETO. 

The possessor being thus ascertained, then the action about 
l!ie right of pro])ei’(y * coimuenced. 'I’lie person ousted or niUed ^ 
first asked llie defendant if he was the lawful possessor. ’ Tlieu 
he claimed his right, and in the meantime required that the pos- 
sessor should give security,*’ not to do any damage to the subject 
in cjuestion,^ by cutting down trees, or demolisliing buildings, 
ike., in which case the plaintilT was said per prides, v. -atiy vel 
pro 2 ^y'(j^de litis mnoiciaritm satis ACCirEUK.-' If the defendant 
did not give security, the possession was iransferrcd to the plain- 
tiff, provided he gave security. 

A sum of money also used to he deposited by both parties, 
called SAi’RAMENTCM, wlilcli fell to tlio gaining party alter tlie 
<\'iuse was determined,** or a stipulation was made .about the paj- 
luent of a certain sum, called sponsio. 'I he plaintiff saitl, ocan- 

1)0 NEOAS HUN(3 EUNDCM ESSE MKLM, SACRAMPINTO TK (JU INQU \(i ENAKIO 
PROVOCU. h^PONm:SNE nuiN'OICNTOS, SC. llUfUniOS vel OSSC.S, si MEUa 

y i. e. si, mram cssa prolmi'CYo. 'J’h<* defmuIaiiL said, spondiA) 
guJNujiMus, SI Tcus MT. 'I lioii the defoudant required ;i corres- 
pondmit stipulation from llie pl.ainti if.''* tliii.s, et iu spondesni. 
guiNoENTOs, Ni iTJus siT ? i. c. .V/ pr(il)i( L't TO (itiun non f'SS(\ 'J’heii 
the plaintiff said, sir.ndeo ni mkcs sit. b.itb.er party lost his cause 
if he refused to gi\e this promise, or to deposit the money required. 

Festus says this money was called s.icr\men ium, hecauso it 
used to be cxpeiuied on sacred riles; Imt others, because ii 
served as an oath,** to convince the jii<lges.tlial tlie lawsuit was 
not undertaken without cause, and ihus clserke.d wanton litiga- 
tion. Hence it was c.illed pionus sponsion^ /\im 1 lienee piu- 
nore conteiuhi et sacrawenio, is the same.' ' 

1 cjrrnpii compiisifiini. con-, (li. io, an p P .'lui U'li. 

y qui in* viam di)i'er(.'l. 't't -t, aiicl* r r i. «•. jxis- S (“»;. \ .-i i . i. 1 >. 12 ipii.i vi.il.iK* .iiio l 

J de jurp iloinwiii. SPSsor, uiidf iti.-hhi [iis !) PV&l. \ .ui . L. L. i\, iiui^Hnp ju .nini>l i ' ' 

4 |)OKse.ssi»ri(: .'xcliisns n'jK'ter.* ii.i'j'ijn, I if. .ll>. Jiiliai (:bl, Psid. Oi v 

vel dcjeclu.s, Cm. C.» L. Cvr.. li . Pmb, Ni>t. 10 ir.Jii nl.ilutur. 

10. 0 c.itijdai f t. II (|HimI l.i ( ir. PuHi. vii. 

5 quando eijo Ic jti j«fH t.f Jiihil d*'tciius hi mniti m- 1 jun-ijMiiiiK'n Oi. i. Ld. 
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SncnnmntuiiL is soinolinuis pul iW l!u‘ suit vr (‘;ui e itself,* 
s(u:r(iin(‘nt7im in lihvrlatvm^ i. e. f t rhuUcuH lijnialiif^ the 

claim of liberty. So sponsionkm kxckkk, to raise a lawsuit; 
sponsioue lacessf rc^ ccrlarc^ vincerc ^ and also vincertu^ponsionmi^ 
or judicium^ to prevail in the cause ; condemmiri spansionh^ lo 
lose the cause ; spcjisioncs, i. e. antnf?., prohibitiB judicari, 
<'.aiises not allowed to be tried.^ 

M'he plaiiuilF was said Sacramento vol sptmsione jo'oiwrnre, 
rogarCy (puvrav^ cl stipidmi. The <lelendant, cunlendtrc aw 
provocatione vcl sacramentOy at restipiilari:'' 

The same form was used in clainiin<^an inhoritaiu'e," in < i.nm- 
serviludes, Ihit, in tlie Iasi, the acthm mii>l:t be ex- 
presse<l both allirmativcly and nc«ativ(dy ; tiiu i, au>, jus kssk 
vel NON KssK. Hence it was called actio oi NiocssuiiiA <1 nkija- 

TOUl A. 


2 . PEUSONAT. ACTION^. 


Personal actions, <*allcd also (;onou;tionks, were very mirne- 
vous. 't hey arose iVom some contracl, or injury done ; aj’<i re- 
quired that a pt'rsoii should do or give certain things, or sidier 
a certain punishment. 

Actions I'roni (M)nlracts or obligations wore about buying and 
selling;"’ about letting ami hiring ; about a commission;' 
j>arlnership ; ^ a deposi'.;* ; a loan:*" a pawn or pledge;** a 
wife’s fortune; *^' a stipul ation,*' whicli took place almost in all 
hargnirs, and was nu'uh} in this form : — An spondks ? Spondko : 
ANi)\Risy Dabo ; An puomittis? prow itto, vel rc/>ro///(» 7 /r;, &c.** 

When ib . seller set a price on a thing, he was said inoigark ; 
tlius, iNuiCA, EAO PRKinjM, aiul the buyer, wlien be (diered a 
]vrice, ligkri, i. e. rogarc quo 2 n',:(io lic,cret (iaftViC^'^ At an 
auction, the person wlio bad^^*" hehl up bis forciinger ; bonce 
diffito licfri. The buyer asked, yuA^n licet, s(*. haherc vol 
iOffjrre, Tdie seller answered, dt cem nutumis lictty or the like.** 
Thus some explaijt dc JJriisi horlisy quxmti lkui'<se (s<;. cas 
emere), iu scribis ((udicrnni: sid qutmti qatniti, banc amitur quod 
nrn .sac (hit most here take lice re in a passive sense, to be 

\alned or appraised; qtanili qaaniiy sc. licanfy at whatever 
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pvice.^ So venibunt quiqui licebunt (whoever shall be appraised, 
or expitsecl to sale, shall be sold) jvfBsenti peemia, for ready 
inoney.^ Unim assis non unquam pretio pluris licuissBy notantn 
jftdice quo nosti papula ^ was never reckoned worth more than 
the value of one as, in the estimation of the people, &c.^ 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixed 
forms ^ usually observed between the two parties. 'J'he per- 
son who required the promise or obligation, stipulator/’ 
asked® him who was to give the obligation, ^ before witnes- 
ses, if he would do or give a certain thing; and the other 
tahvays answered in correspondent words : thus, an dahis ? 
Dabo vel UAiiiTUR. An spondes ? Spondeo. Any material cdiange 
or addition in the answer rendered it of no edect. 'llie 
person who required tlie promise was said to be keus stipu- 
LANDi ; he who gave it, reus promittkndi. Sometimes an oath 
was interposed,® and, for the sake of greater secAirity,'^ there 
was a second person, who required the promise or obligation to 
be repeated to him, therefore willed astipulatou,’'’ and another, 
who joined in giving it, adpromissor. Fide jussor vcl sponsor, 
a surety, who said, et ego spondeo idem hog, or tlie like. 
Hence, astipulari irato consuli, to humour or assist. The per- 
son who promised, in Iiis turn usually asked a correspondent 
obligation, wliich was called np:sTiPULATi() ; botli acts were 
called spoNsio. 

Nothing of importance was transacted among the Homans 
without tlie rogatio, or asking a question, and a I'orrespoiident 
answer : hence intkrrouatio for stipulatio. 'I’hus also laws 
were passed : the magistrate asked, uouabat, and the people 
answered, uti roqas, sc. volumm}'^ 

The form of mancipatio, or mancipiurn, per <Es et libram, was 
sometimes added to the stipulatio.'* 

A stipulation could only take place l)etweeii those who w'ere 
present. Hut if it was expressed in a writing,'^ simply that a 
person had promised, it was supposed that every thing requisite 
in stipulation had.beoii observed.^® 

In buying and selling, in giving or taking a lease,’" or the 
like, the bargain was hnished by tlie simple consent of the par- 
ties : hence these contriicts were called consensuales. lie w bo 
gave a wrong account of a thing to be disposed of, was bound to 

1 Mart. vi. 66, 1. bat. 5 Inst de iniilil. Stip. 2 

2 Plaut. Mni.'v. 9. 97. 7 proniissur vi*I rppio- Plant. Trin. itJ.ol*. 12 coiiqriia rr«ipon«;in. 

9 Hur. Sa*. i. ti. 13. missor. Plant. As. ii. i urc. r. 2. 74. i)iK. 13 Srn. Ben. lii. 10. '<•1 
4 stipulntionuiii forniii* 4. 48. Pseud i. ]. 112. 9 ut pai ta el r.unveiii .1 p. 70, 7H. 

la*, Cic. i. 4. vel lor both words arc nut lirniioin rsseot, 14 Gic. IjeiX-'. ii, 20, 21. 

spoiuioikum, Ros.Cuin, fur the same thioK. Cur. 10 Cie. Ouiii. IB. I’is.9. !;> si in iusti uuiintu 

4. V. 2. 68. V. it. 31. 33. «ui urrogsbat. Plant. seripliiin essel. 

9 sibi qui promitti cu- Cic.. Ruse. Crun. 4. 13. itiicl. v. 2. 45. Hi Inst iii. 20. 1". I’ji'l' 

rHbat, V. spoftsionem 8 Pl..ut. Riid. v. 2. 17. 11 Liv. xxxix. 5. Fest. Rceep. Sent. v. 7. 2. 

0 xi/>»bat. Pfccnd i. I. 115. ir.*- fi. C.r. Atf. v. 1. 17 in Inciitioiie vel fO'i' 

6 rogubat v. iiiterragu- 15. BacuJi. tv. 8. )J. s. Am. 9. Plnut. Triii. v, duciionc. 
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make up the damage. An earnest penny was sonietiiiies 
given, not to confirm, but to prove the obligation.^ But in all 
important contracts, bonds,^ ibrmally written out, signed, and 
sealed, were mutually exchanged between the parties. Thus 
Augustus and Antony ratified their agreement about the parti- 
tion of the Homan provinces, after the overthrow of Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi, by giving and taking reciprocally written 
obligations. A dillercnce liaving alterwards arisen between 
Cfcsar, and J^^ulvia-the wife of Antony, and Lucius his brother, 
who managed the affairs of Antony in Italy, an appeal was 
made by (^icsar to the disbanded veterans; who, having assem- 
bled in the capitol, constituted themselves judges in the cause, 
and appointed a day for determining it at (iabii. Augustus 
appeared in his defence; but Culvia and L. Aiitonius, having 
failed to come, although they had promised, were condemned 
in their absence ; and, in confirmation of the sentence, war 
was declared against them, which terminated in their defeat, 
and finally in the destruction of Antony.^ In like manner, the 
articles of agreement between Augustus, Antony, and Sex, 
Pompeius, were written out in the form of a contract, and com- 
mitted to the charge of the vestal virgins. They were farther 
confirmed by the parties joining their riglit hands, and em- 
bracing one another. But Augustus, says Dio, no longer ob- 
served this agreenieiit, than till he found a pretext for violating 
it.® 

When one sued another upon a written obligation, he was 
said (Kjnre cum eo ex synohapha.^ 

Actions <’oncerning bargains or obligations are usually named 
ACTioNKs anpti, vmditf, loculi vel ex locato, conduct i vel ex con^ 
ductOj mqndalij ike. 'ibey were brought^ in this manner: — 
'I'iic ])laiiitiflr said, aio tk miiii mutui commouati, dhpositi 

KOMINK, DARE CENTLIW OPOll I’EUK ; AlO TE MIHl EX STIPULATU, 

LocATO, DARE FACERE OPOHTEKE. Tlie defendant either denied 
the charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences,'' that is, be 
admitted part of tlic charge, but not the wjiole ; llius, neuo me 

tlill KX STIPIILATO CENTUM DAllK OPORTKUE, NISI yUOO METU, UOLO, 
E-UIORE AUDUCTUS SPOPONDl, Vll NISI QUOD MINOR XXV ANNIS 

spopoNDi. Then followed the sponsio, if the defendant denied, 

M DARE FACERE DEBKAT ; aild the RESTlPUpATIO, SI DARK FACERE 

oKBKA i'; hut if he excepted, the sponsio was, m oulo adductus 
spopoNufeniT; and the restipidatio si dolo adductus spopon- 

OKRIT,^'' • 

An exception was expressed by these words, si non, ag si 

1 arvha V. arrhaba 4 vpaM/.a^.ia, syng;ra- S iniend<‘bAnt 1ft th;8 Cic'ro al- 

^ Cic. Oft. ill. Itt. liist. Di-.. xlviii. 11. 9 acimis n' lu.lfs, liiv. ii. 19, Fin 

bi. 23. pr. Yorr. L. L. 5 Du., xlvii. 12, tfcc. .i'«l »«'- 'b^i . At(. vi. I, 

36. 6 Dio. xiviii. J7. 45. bjlm aul i xc«*ptiu«ie 

' Sfyograph*. 7 ('Jc. .Mur. 17. eTuU b.r. 
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NON, AUT SI, AITT NISI, NFSI QUOD, EXTRA OUAM SI. If tllO pK'lillLiff 

answered tile dclendnnt’s exception, it was called iiKnacATio; 
and if the dofoiidaiit answered liini, it was called DUPiarAiio. It 
soinetinies proceeded to a triplicatio and quauruplk'atio. 'I'lie 
exceptions and replies used to be included in the sponsio.^ 

When the (iontraot was not marked by a particular name, the 
action was called ai.tio pukscriptis vkrhis, actio incerta vel in.' 
certi ; and the ^^rit~ was not composed by the prielor, but the 
words were presf;rihed by a lawyer.^ 

A<!tions nere souiclimes brouj^bt against a person on account 
of the contracts of others, and were called adjectitia. qualilafif. 

As the Koinans esteemed trade and merchandise ilislionour- 
ablo, €\spccially if not extensive,^ instead of keeping shops 
themselves, they employed slaves, freedmen, or hirelings, t(» 
trade on their account,^ wlio were called institores ; and ac- 
tions brought against the trader,' or against the employer,* on 
account of the trader’s transactions, were called ac hones jnsti - 
to RLE. 

In like niannor, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own 
risk,*’ and received all the profits,*" whether he was the proprie- 
tor^^ of the ship, or hircMl it,*- whetlier he commanded the sliip 
himself,*'* or em[>Ioyed a slave or any other person for that jmr- 
pose,** was •<;allod kxercitur , and an action lay against 
iiini *^ for the contracts made by llio master of the ship, as well 
as by himself, called actio kxkrciioria. 

All action lay against a father or master of a family, for the 
contracts made by his son or slave, called aclio de via ulio or 
actio DK IN RKM VERSO, if llic contra<l of the slave had turned to 
his master’s profit; or ociio jissu, if (he contract hail been made 
by the master’s order. 

Jlut the father or master was bound to make reslilulion, not 
to the entire amount of the contract, hot to the extent of tln^ 
peculitim, and the profit which he ha.l received. 

If the master did not justly distribnu^ the goods of the slavo 
among his crcdilorsy an action lay against him, called aclio rui- 
butoria. 

An action also lay against a person in certain cases, uIku.* 
the contract was not expressed, but, j»resunied I)y law, and 
therefore called ohiiqatat yc.vsi i<:x contractu; as when one, 
without any commis/ion, managed the husinesn of a pers(m in 
Ills absence, or w illicnt his knowledge : hence he was calbnl ni> 
aoTWKu.h oEsron, or voluntariis amicus, vol procurator.*' 

J f>iv. xxxix. ‘I','. Cir. 5 iKV'julijlniiiliiis |>r.u- mail iiiiiniltebat. l.j siv(f i)isi‘ njvjs n:,*- 

Vprr. i. "l.'i. iii .’>7. a flciclijiit. 10 .(<1 (.iicni uiuriC'; iili- ( iMi-i eshct. 

C.''o. IG. Viil. Max. li, () qii'ul ft mliVus iiavi pva'lu'.cift. 

h, iistiliuDt. navia jir« veuirfnl. 15 iii < uin roni} '-t ■!, >U 

a t>ii-nu)1a. 7 ill iH'K itialorrin. 11 doiiiimis. t rat, vrl d.iG.'tiii , 

ii Val M.ix. viit. ‘2. ‘ 2 . S in ilixi-.i'inai. • l‘J ])f*r nvi’r- 10 non in soli'liini. 

4 Ck. OH. i. •ii'.. 51 '-ny ii-ii'iilo n.iv».“u &t niciti conuuxissyt. 17 Cic. C'ac. T'. Rn’t 1. 
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li. PKNAL ACTIONS. 

Actions for a jirivatc v,i’on2f wore of four kinds: kx kurto, 
KAriNA, DAMNO, iNJruj \ ; f(.r tliefi, robbery, dRmai^e, and persoiin) 

1. 'Fbo different ]nmls]nncnts ot tbells n erc borrowed (rom 

I bo Athenians, liy tbo laws of the 'i'welve 'I'ablos, a thief in 
I ho nipfht-tinje bo. put to doatli and also in the day- 

time, if he defended himself with a iveaprni,- but not without 
haviiij^ first called out for assistance.*^ 

The punislnuent of slaves was more severe, 'ibey were 
. I'ourircd and llirown from the 'i arpeian rock. ^Slaves were so 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called fcues ; ’ 
and theft, skiivile PRoaiU’M. 

liut afterwards these punishments were mitigated hy various 
laws, and by tlia edicts of the pradors. (>i)o cau;>ht in manifest 
theft ' was obliged to restore fourfold,*' hesid.es the thii)'L’,s stolen ; 
for the recovery of whicli tliove was a real ai'lion ^ ar>ainst the 
possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caiijjjht in t!ie a< t, hut so evidently guilty 
that he eould not deny it, ho was called fttr nkc; imanifkstus, and 
was punished by restoring dcuhle.^ 

ben a tbing stolen was, after s(‘arcli, found in the 

possession of any one, it was called fcuti m cosc eptum, and by 
the law' of the Twelve 'i’aldes was punished as manifest theft, 
l)ul afterwards, {\^ fnrtvui me 7iian} feat urn. 

If a thief. i.o avoi<l dei(*eti*>n, off'ei’vMl things stolen'*' to any 
one to keep, and they w<*re found in liis possession, he had an 
aetioii, called oc/Zo nKTi ci5l\'ii, against the persc'ii who gaAe 
.him the tilings, wlietiier it was the thief or another, for tlie 
trip!.; of their value. 

if any one liindercd a person to soaitIi lor stolen tl'.ingSj or 
t'id not exhibit tliem when found, aetions were granted hy the 
pr'**tor against him, <-alled f/rfiotifs Frini PKomriri tf non kxhi- 
' in ; in the lasl. for ilouhle." What the penally wns in the iirst 
i' unccu’lain. lint in ivliatcver iiianner lliefc was |>uiiislicd, it 
vas always attended with inlaniy. 

2. Ivobbery’' took jdaco only in movahie tilings.'' Inimo- 
♦ .ihle things were srii’d to ))C invaded, ainl the possession of them 
was recovered hy an interdict of the pra'tnr. 


iiox fiinrtii) fiiitiMii ( nn c* I'll (iT’tl i i fi i t ' vi;"iic.f1in 

t ixil, him (si I'uni) i li- 'lu (.rll. xi. >il(. .iiiii'iil ■ n'-i t.'lii I'l- S (i il xi. IS. 

' "i.s (occitlo- iJ It'll lion ni -i is, qiii los' — «li*l will to -s '• so** j^i, I 'i Oi*U, 

> ip, )ui 0 1 ,<-hiis csto. iiitfii'iiilurits I'l ,i|. (I'll- t'is il", « li. II i).i>M«; IV, 1. 1. 

• si liu'.i fiirtmii f.ixil, iitu<M,U i'. i l.i.u.ii 't .ii,‘ -ii ar '>. • I'ih'. VNi. i « s ii.' l\\ ..s vi;\ IwrVo 

• 0)1 aliqiiih iMiil I (iii^ Oini.l.i'-.. voxli.ini t' I 'I'-*. >1. lit is. 

H'S > lurio criji '.I (I I'pi'- iti'io >••. vi I i- IS O P..iui. P. iii. 1. v . (.1. 

'll). vi'Ox'i .it.ir, illi- v'liiii yuil:tl^. ’<, m n. to m.iv.itV'.to. I 

UHC) cui fiiitum laf. I Vii-*,. Prl. iii. O'. »■ •.n.iilmi-irn.. ; ^ in irl.'i-i nvlil'.ibus. 
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Although the crime of robbery* was much more pernicious 
than that of theft, it was, however, less severely piinistied. 

An action^ was granted by the pnetov against the robber,^ 
only for fourfold, including what he had robbed. And there 
was no ditFerence Avh ether tlie robber was a freeman or a slave ; 
only the proprietor of the slave was obliged, either to give him 
up,'* or pay the daimage.^ 

3. If any one slew tlie slave or beast of another, it was railed 

DAMNUM INJURIA DATUM, i. e. ilo/o vcl iloemtis culmissum, 

whence actio vel judicium damxi injuria, sc. dati^* whereby he 
was obliged to repair the damage by the Aqiiiliaii law. Qui 

SERVUM SERV'AMVE, ALIKNUM ALIENAMVE, QUADRUPKDKM Vcl I’ECUDKM 
INJURIA OCCIDERIT, OUANTI ID IN EO ANNO PLURIMI FUIT, (whatOVei* 

its highest value was for that year,) tantum .vs dare domino dam- 
NAs esto. By the same law', there was an action against a per- 
son for hurting any thing that belongetl to another, and also for 
corrupting another man^s slave, for double if lie denied.^ 'There 
was, on account of the same crime, a prietorian action for 
double even against a person who confessed.^ 

4. Personal injuries or alFronts'-* respected cither the body, 
the dignity, or character of individuals. — They were variously 
punished at ditlercnt periods of the rejiublic. 

By tlie 'i'w*elve Tables, smaller injuries *'* were punished with 
a hue of twenty-hve asaea or ]»ounds of brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious; as, for instance, if any 
one deprived another of the use of a limb,** be was punisbed by 
retaliation,*^ if the person injured would nut accept of any other 
satisfaction.*'* If he only dislocated or broke a bone,** be paid 
300 asses, if the sutferer was a freeman, and 150, if a slave. If 
any slandered another by defamatory verses,*’ he was beaten with 
a club, as some say, to death.**’ 

But these laws graduall^r fell into disuse, and, by the edicts of 
the praitor, an action was granted on account of all personal in- 
juries and ahVoins only lor a hue, which was proportioned to 
the dignity of the person, and the naturo of the in jury. 'This, 
liowever, being found insutiicieiil to <hei:k licentiousiiess aiul 
insolence, Sylla mailc a new law concerning injuries, by whicli, 
not only a civil action, but also a criminal prosecution, was 
appointed for ceriaiii injuries, with the punisliment of exile, or 
working in the mines, 'l iberius ordered one who had written de- 
famatory versts against him to be throvwi IVoiu the 'Tarpeiaii 
rock.*’ 

l crimfii raptus, in duiiliiiri, i. 1. piiii»-. I.'» sn' p. OJ. (roi.trd him, v<’I r.ir- 

artiti vi boiiorum rap' D. dr* suiv. 11 r,ui us. fx MMiit.-vli, i. inou t>iiiiusum in 

toruin. 8 1 . 5 . s, Z. ibia. «. *•* bnu iibi 5;imidui-, coiulitlis'.ft. 

3 in raptnrem. i* iiiiuiida. fud t, (IflJ, xx. 1. ll> lli»r. Sat ii. 1 v. 

4 euin iioxa: (ieiioic. 10 mjuiife J^viarfS. l'» si fpiis aliijiiem piib. Kp. ii 1. v. 151. 

5 dainiiuin pra-eture. 11 si incinljriiin lups t, lico diilhiniissot, etquti IVrs. Sar. l.Cic. Aus;. 

(1 Cic. Kosr. (hiir. J I, i. o niprrii, .-ulvfisus limms iiiojus Civ D. ii. U. 12. 

/ advertus iulKiaiitd.n 12 cuiivuium lecissft, al- li Ud. xx.l Di>.lvi'.5i-* 
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An action also be raiseil anjainst a person for an injury 

done by those under his power, which was called actio noxalis ; 
as, if a slave connnitted theft, or did any daniaj^e without his 
master’s knowledge, he was to be i^iveii up to the injured per- 
son : ' and so if a beast did any danias^e, the owner was obliged 
to offer a compensation, or give up the beast.- 

There was no a<*tLon for ingratitude,^ as among the Mace- 
donians, or rather Persians ; because, says Seneca, all the courts 
at Koine would scarcely have been suHicjent for trying it. He 
adds a better reason ; quia hoc crmicn in hgem cadcre non 
debetJ" 

t. MIXED AND AUIUTRARY ACTIONS. 

Actions by which one sued for a tiling-^* were called actioms 
KKi rKiispxiJToiu.i: ; hut actions merely for a penalty or punish- 
ment were called cu:n\lks; for both, aiixt.i:. 

Actions ill whitdi the judge was obliged to determine strictly, 
ficcordiiig- to the coiivcutiou of parties, were called aetkmes 
STJiicn JURIS : actions which were determined by the rules of 
eijuity,'' were called aiibitjivri i;, or bon.k fidki. In the former, 
a certain thing, or the performance of a certain thing,® was re- 
quireil; a was made; and the judge was reslrieted to a 

certain form : in the latter, the c(mti*ary of all .this was the 
case. TIeucc, in the form of actions hon^ fuh i about contracts, 
these words were added, ex kona kidf. ; in those trusts called 

flducur, UT INTER BONOS BENE AOIKR OPORTET, ET SINK FHAUDA- 

tionk; and in a question about recovering a wile’s portion after 
a divorce/'^ and in all arbitrary actions, rjuANTUM vel quid 

a-OUIUS. AlKLiUsd’ 


IV. DIFFIiJlKNT KINDS ON .JUDGES ; JUDICES, AIUJITIU, 
UECUPEUATOiiES, ET (^EN’P UM V 1 HI. 

After the form of the writ was made out,^‘ and sliown to the 
defendant, the plaintitf reqiiesti d of the prietor to apjioint one 
person or more to judge of it.’- If he only asked one, lie asked 
.1 judex, properly so called, or an arbiter: if lie asked more 
than one,'*^ he asked •either those wlio were called rccupcratores 
or ceniumviri. 

1. A JUDKX judged both of fact and of law, but only in such 
leases as w ere easy and of smaller importance, and wMch he w as 

si «ervns, irsricnic doniinus noxic .-rstiini- A S.'!'. . iii. li, . 11 riiiiri jita a( lioiiis iu. 

domimi, iutluiu taxit, am, (lumiii nibtiniatifvi- (i i. m p i l^Jn« li nlloin'. 

iioxiainve noxit, iiocu> cni, ofl'erto: si iiHlit, 7 <-x .. 1 1 lioitu. * 1 jiulicfui v;’l jiulu iiuii 

crit, i. c. daiiitiuiu le* fjuo'l noxit, tlalo- <S cv»t.i )h.> iii (Msn -i [■•.AUtit' j.Oj- 

luixs! (h'ditor. 3 ..ctiu ui}.>rati« *.» ii* Iiils o i.i' ‘tilalt.'f. 

* qu.'idiupcs paiipo- 1 oumii lora, ic. Ina V* <.k-. tMl. ni ),j jii'li’ .tun. 

cii'irj, iJdnMiitni, faxii, Ji.i . y. I. T-'I' J . , 
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obliged to determine according to an express law or a certain 
form prescribed to him by the prastor. 

2. An ARBITER judged in those causes whicJi were called honm 
fidei^ and arbitrary, and was not restricted by any law or form/ 
he determined wliat seemed equitable, in a thing not sufficiently 
defined by law.** Hence he is called honoiiarius. Ad arhitrum 
vel judicern ire, adire, confugere, arhilrwn sumcre, caj)ere ; 
ARBiTRUM ADioEBK, i. 6. ad arbitrum agere vel cogete, to force 
one to submit to an arbitration ; ad arbitrum vocure vel appd- 
lere ; ad vel apud judicrm, agere^ experiri, Utigare, pttcre ; but 
arbiter and judex, arbitrium tiwiX judicium, are sometimes con- 
founded; arbiter is also sometimes put for ticstis, or for the 
master or director of a feast, arbiter hibendi, arbiter Adrics, 
ruler of the Adriatic ; maris, having a prospect of the sca.‘^ 

A person chosen by two parties by compromise,’ to determine 
a difference Avithout the appointment of the praetor, was also 
called arbiter, but more properly compbomjssarius. 

3. Recuperatorks were so called, because by them every one 
recovered his own.^ 'I’his name at first was given to those avIio 
judged between the Roman people and foreign states about re- 
covering and restoring private things; ^ and hence it was trans- 
ferred to those judges avIio were appointed by the pivetor for 
a similar purpose in private controversies ; but afterwards they 
judged also about, other matters.' I’hey w'ere chosen from 
Roman citizens at large, according to some; but more properly, 
according to others, from the judicks sei.ecti;® and, in some 
cases only, from the senate. So in tlie provinces,’’ wliere they 
seem to have judged of the same causes ns the centumviri at 
Rome, a trial before the recupernlorcs was called judicicm 
RKCuPERATORiuM, cuui aliquo rccuperatores sumere, vel cum ad 
recuperator es addneere, to bring one t«> such a trial.’" 

4. Centumviri Avere judges chosen from t!ie thirty-five tribes, 
three from' each ; so that properly there an ere 105, hut they 
were always named by a round numher. centumviri.” 'Ihe 
causes Avhich came before them'- are enumerated by Cicero. 
They seem to have been first institiiteil soon after the <;reation of 
the praitor peregrinus. They judged chiefly concerning testa- 
ments and inherilaiices.’^ 

After the time of Augustus they formed .the council of the 


totius rrl arbitrium 1(14. Sail. Cat. 20. I.iv. 
habuit et pntestatPm. ii. 1 . liar. 0«l i . 1 . il. 

2 Feat. ('Ac. Rose* Com. 7. '-.'4. i. 11. 2<). 

4, 5. Oir. lii. Ui. Tiiji. 4 ex coiii^trouiissu. 

10. Sftii. Ren. iii. .1. 7- 5 riico|>h. lust. 

3 ('ic. TubC. V. 41. Pat. 0 Fast, in re<'iper<atin. 

17. Rnsc. Coni. 4. 1). 7 Plant. Barch. ii 3. v. 
Off. iii, 16. Top. 10. 30. Cic. Circ. 1, 

Aro.39. Mtir. 12. Qnin. G.im:!!. 17. Uiv. xxvi. 
8. Flac. 36. Tor. Uea. 48. Suot. Nei . 17. Doiii. 
ill. 1. 94. Adel. i. 2. 43. 8 Gell. xx. I. 

Piaut. Rud. iv. J. 99. 8 ex albn jndicum, fiou 


tbe list of jiidffps, Civ. ii. 20. 3t). ill. 21. 

Plin. Kp. iii. 20. Liv. \i9. 

xliii. 2. ]() Cir. Inv. ii. 20. Suet. 

9 ex cuiivoritii Romano- V'esp. .'1. Liv. xiiii. 2. 
rum civiuMi, i. n. ex 11 Kest 
Romanis civilnis qui 12 causie centtimvi- 
jiiris nt judicial util rales, 

causa ill certutn locum l.'l Cic. Or. i. 38. C’cc. 
coiivpiiirr .snlebant, see 18. A'al. Max. vii. 7. 
p 134. Cic. Vorr. ii. 13. Quin. iv. 1.7. Pi*'*- 
lii. 11. 13.28. 69. V. .4. «. di. 

36. 6'J. 69. C»b. Bell. 
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prcBtor, and jiidji^ed in the most important causes,' whence trials 
before them ^ are sometimes distinguished from private trials ; 
but these were in)t criminal trials, as some have thought,'' for in 
a certain sense all trials were public.^ 

The number of the ('entuinviri w«as increased to 180, and 
they were divided into four councils, hence quadruplkx judiciuivt 
is the same as cfcntuwviralk ; soinctimes only into two, and 
sometimes in important <;aiises they judged all together. A 
cause before the centumviri could not be adjourned.^ 

Ten men'‘ wore appointed, five senators and five equites, to 
assemble these councils, and preside in them in tlie absence of 
the prjetor.'^ 

Trials before the centumviri were held usually in the IJasilica 
.lulia, sometiines in the forum. Tlicy had a spear set upright 
before them. \ lanw: ju>/ichfm IiasUp, for ckntumvikalk, centum- 
viralem liastnni. cogerc, to assemble the courts of the centumviri, 
and preside in lliem. So, centum gravis hasta virorum, the 
tribunal of the centumviri. Cessat centeni mvdcrulrix judicis 

The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole year, 
hut the other judices only till the particular cause was deter- 
mined for which tliey were appointed. 

The DKCEMviRi also judged in certain causes, and, it is thought 
that in particular <*ases they previously took cognizance of the 
cau>cs wliicli were to come before the centumviri, and their 
decisions were called pri judicia.-’ 

V. THE APPOINTMENT OF A JUDGE Oil JUDGES. 

Ok tiic above-mentioned judges tlie plaintiff proposed to the 
ih'fcndant,'" such judge or judges as he thought proper according 
to the words of the sponsio , ita ksskt : hence, judicem vel -es 
^EKHK ALicui, Ni ITA KSSKT, to Undertake to prove before a judge 
or jury that it was so," and asked that the defendant would be 
content with the judge or judges whom he named, and not ask 
iMotlier.'- If he approved, then the judge was said to be agreed 
> 11 , GONVKNiRK, Riul tlic plaintiff requested of the praMor to ap- 
tmint him in these words, pr.ktor, judicem ahbitrumvk postulo, 
UT DKs IN DIEM tkiit;um sivE pi.RENDiNUM, aiul ill the sauie man- 
ner n cuperfdon s were a&ked.'^ llence,''///f//rc.v flafc, to appoint 
one to take his trial befire the ordinary judices." Hut ceiitum- 

I Tac. Oi.nS. vi. Oinn. v. ‘J. xi. ;'fi. M.iil. vii.!)‘i. 12 noalium proparet, i. 

I'JiJiciii c.entiimvii.'ilia. 1. xii. 5. V'dJ. Ma*. \ii. St.it. S)h'. u. t. 43. e. mistrret, F»*st. 

J PJin. Kp. i, 18. vi. 4. 8. 1. U Sigoii. JuJu-. Cic. 1^ Cic. Verr, iii. 58. 

JJ. yuin. iv. i. v. 10. 6 dpcpinviri, sPe p. 122. IVbc Jo. JSmi. 29. Alnr, 12. Q. Rose. IS. 

Suet. Vesp. 10. 7 Suet. Aiig. 36. 10 advf*rNai:fi Icrrbat. Clii. 43, Y.iJ. Max ii. 

4 judicia publica, Cic. 8 Plin. Kp. ii, 24. Val. 11 Ij'\. u,. 21. 57- viii. 8 2. Pmb, in Nntiii. 
Aii;h. 2. Man. vii 8. 'I. Ouiiirl. .'3 Quin. 17. Ur. 11 Plir. Ep. iv. 9, 

4 Pliii. Ep. i. 18. iv, 21. v. 2. aii, 5, SueT. Au . *ii. b.>. 
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vlri were not asked, unless kotli parties subscribed to ibeni.' It' 
the defendant disapproved of the judi»e proposed by the plain- 
tiff, he said, hung kjkko vel NOiiO.‘^ JSonietimes the plaiiititi' 
desired the defeiidant to name the judgo.'^ 

The judive or juderes aa[Teed on by the parlies Avere appointed "^ 
by the praetor Avith a certain form answering* to tlie nature of the 
action. In these forms the pr/rtor always used the words si 
PARKT, i. c. ajiparct : thus, c. acquilli ; juuk\ esto, si pakkt, 

KUNDUM CAVENATKM, DK QUO SERVILIUS AOIT CUV CVTUUO, SEllVILIf 
ESSK EX JURE QUIRITIUV, NKqUK IS SKRVIMO A CATUUO KKSTITU V- 

Turt, Tini CMUMJM coNOKMNA. Blit if the <Iefendaiit made an 
exception, if was added to the form, thus: extra qi am si tes- 

tAMKNTUM PRODATIIK, QUO APPAKEAT CATL’LI ESSE. If tliO piVlitur 

refused to admit tlie exception, an appeal mi^ht be made to the 
tribunes.'’ The pivetor, if he thoiiglit proper, might appoint 
different judges from those cliosen by the parties, allliougb lie 
seldom did so; and no one could refuse to act as a judex, when 
required, without a just cause.** 

The pra'tor next ]>rescribed the numlxu* of witnesses to be 
called,^ wliich commonly did not exceed ten. Hum the j>artie‘i, 
or their agents,** gave security** that whrit was decreiul would he 
paid, and the sentence of the’ judge held rati lied.’ " 

Ill arbitrary causes, a sum of money ^vas d^qmsited by botli 
parties, called govpuomissum, which wonl is also used for a 
mutual agreement.** 

In a personal action, the procuratores only gave security : 
those of the plaintiff, to sf utd to the sentence of the judge; and 
those of the defendant, to pay what was decri'ed.*- 

Ill certain actions tlie plainiilf ga\e security to the defendant 
that no more demands shcaihl he made iipuu iiiiii on tlie same 
account.* * 

After this followed the coni es i atio, or a short narration 
of the (tause by both parties, corroborated by the toslimony cl 
witnesses.'* 'I he things done in court lad’ore the n]>|joiin menj, 
of the jmlicos, were properly said in .hue njuii ; after tlust, i\ 
Juou'io ; but this distinction is not always observed. 

After the judex or judices were appointed, liie parlies warned 
each other to attend tlie third day after,'*’ whiih was called i om- 
PEKKNDENATio, oi’ coNDKHio.''’ But iiiacausewilh a foreigner, 
tlie day was called dies stati's.'* 

1 Pli/i. Kp. V. I. 7 (pjihiis JJ /-o .*»■:(* iiPiiii- riiiiii vriniriit ilpiiii.' 

2 Cir. ()). il. ?Q. nil). Mtij liii'. \<1 lijlmil. 

W. H |llo^.lM.il»rP^. Cif. lli Asc. Gic. Ec J <'i« 1!. 

J ut jaflirctn illu-u-t, 'I Unif. 'i. lin.r. G<iin. U‘. 

liiv. lit. 10 .ilinM Milvi «T xt.i. N- Iv .M..<iiih. S.it. i. 1''. 

4 (labaiitui vcl mliliie- rem r„t.im luiliPii. 1 1 < i» Ait. x-U. 1'. .Litm. romlK tns miu 

iKititur. n (jic. lid c. Goiii, 4. lUi .r. G<iiiu 11, 1”. I'’. lio.lc, i. i iitii - 

^ Cic. AtaiL Diwiit. iv, li. ti.'. O. Fi .l. Fr- t. .Munub. S.u. m. jiiiim, (!ic. Oil. i. 

JO. " li. ir.. hiiin. xi' .:i). 'I. .!i. , ei.iut. Cun , I 1 

6 Supt. Claiitl. 15. IMii. I ’ (^i. Qinii. 1. Ae. I ' inlrr v in r>.«Ji.llx\i. 1. 

Ep. lli JO, V. lib'. Mi. 1 j. ~ ‘ •1‘iiii iln-in, ul :nJ j'lJi- 
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VI. MANNKil OF CONDUCTING A TRIAL. 


When the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, or 
some of the parties, Avas absent from a necessary cause,' in nhicli 
case tlie day was ]»iit o/f.^ If the jiidcre was present, lie first 
took an oath that lie would judge according to law to the best 
of Ills judgment,'' at the alCir,^ called puteal libonis, or Scriho- 
niminm^ because that place, being struck with thunder,^ had 
been expiated^’ by Scribonius Libo, who raised over it a stone 
c;overing,^ the covering of a well,^ open at the top,'' in the forum ; 
near which tlie tribunal of the praetor used to be, and where the 
usurers met. It appears to have been different from the Puteal, 
under which the whetstone and razor of Attius Navius wTre de- 
posited, in the Comitiiiin, at the left side of the senate-house.'*' 
The Romans, in solemn oaths, used to hold a fiint stone in 
their right hand, saying, si scikns kallo, tum mk diespitku, 

SALVA CUBE AKCPlyUK, BONIS EJICIAT, UT KOO HUNC LAPIDKM." 

Hence, Javcrn lapidcni jurare^ for per J oveni et lapidern, Tlie 
formula of taking an oath we have in l^Iautus, and an account 
of different forms in Ciiiero. 'J'he most solemn oath of the 
Itoiuans was by their faith or honour.'*' 

The judex or judices, after having sworn, took their seats in 
the subsellia ; whence they were called judicks pedanki : and 
sKDKHK is often put for cognosckke, to judge." Sedebe is also 
applied lo an advocate while not pleading.'^ 

'I’he judex, espeiually if there was but one, assumed some 
lawyers to assist him with their counsel,'*^ whence they were 
called coNsiLi 

If any of the ]>arli<^s were absent without a just excuse, he 
was simmioncd by an edict,*’ or lost his cause. If the pra*tor 
pronounced an unjust de<»rec in the absence of any one, tlie 
assisljince t)f the trihnr.es might he iihidored.'' 

If holli parties w ere preMuU, they .were first ohiiged lo swear 
that they did net can-} on the lawsuit from a desin‘ «»f litiga- 
tion.-'' 

'ihen tlie advoeates were ordered to plead the cause, which 
tiny <!id twice, oin^ after another, in two dillerent methods ;*" 
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first briolly, which wns rallod cai s conjkctfo,^ and then in a 
formal oration - they ox|)i:nned the slate of the cause, and 
proved their own ehari»’e or defence * hy witnesses anti 
writings,^ and by arguments drawn from the <*ase itself;'’ and 
liere the orator chielly displayed his .art." 'To prevent them, 
Jiowever, from being too tetlious,^ it was ordained by tln^ 
Pompeian law, in imitation of the (sreeks, that they should 
speak by an hour-glass;'^ a water-glass, somewhat like our 
sand-glasses. How many hours were to he allowed to each 
advocate, was left to tljc jiidices to determine.''^ d'hese glasst's 
were also used in the army. Hence dare vel peterc p/ares 
clepsydras, to ask more time to speak: qnol ies ju<iico, qmtidum 
quis pluritnum postidat aqmi do, I give the advocates as mucli 
time as they reejuire. 'The clepsydrtc were <)f a ditferent length ; 
sometimes throe of them in an honr.“ 

The advocate sometimes had a person hy him t(» suggest ‘■' 
what he should say, >vho was called minis riiAfoii. A forward 
noisy speaker was called kabula,‘ ^ ^el proclaaiator, a brawler or 
wrangler.*^ 

Under the emperors, advocat<*s used to keep persons in pay ’ ’ 
to procure for them an aiidienco, or to collect honrcvs,‘'’ who 
attended them from court to court,'' ami a]>pl.nided them, while 
they were pleading, as a man wiio stood in the mi<ldlo of them 
gave the woriil.'’ Uacli of tliem for liiis service nneived his 
dole,'*’ or a certain liire (par //arcr.<, nsualU three denarii, near 
tis. of oiir money); honee they were called t, xroiCd.Nif"" 'This 
custom was introdiicf'd by one Uargins Uicinlws, who tlonrishetl 
under Nero and Vespasian; and is i;ro:u!>y rldicided by I'liny.^' 
When a client gained his caiise, he usod to tix a garland of 
grern palm -at his lawyer's doer. 

V/iiea ll:c judges heard tia; partiivs, they were said /Vs 
orEuvM DAiiK.-’ How inatjeiilivc they s.A.ueiiisios wck^, we learn 
from 31acrobius.-‘ 


VII. MAN.vKji 01 - j I t):. :vn- \ r. 

Thk pleadings being ended,-’ judgment was giMui afier mi<l- 
<lay, according to tlie law of the 'rwelve Ta)>l(is, MOiooiKM 
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riiisiiNTi (cluDtisi inius taulam prtesens .v// AuDr-i lo, i. e 
dixidito.^ 

It' there was any diflieul^ in the eniisc, the sometimes 

toolv time to (Consider it; “ it; after all, he remained uncertain 
he said/ mihi non liqukt, 1 am not clear. And tims the affair 
was either left iiiKletermiiicd,^ or the cause was a«;aiu resumed.'’ 

If there were several judj>es, judgment was j>iven according* 
to the opinion of the majority but it was necessary that they 
should ho all present. If th.elv opinions were equal, it was left 
to the prattor to determined 'ihe pi<h*e <‘ommonly relireil^ 
with his assessors to dclilierale on the case, and pronounced 
judi*nient according to their opinion.’’ 

Tlie sentence was variously expressed : in an action of free- 
dom, thus, vioKKi siiii HUNC HOMiNKM LiBEUUM ; iu an actioii ot 
injuries, vidkiu juiik kkcissk vd non kkcisse; in aciions of con- 
tracts, if tlio cause was given in favour of the plaintili’ titiu.m 
. siuo CENTUM c'.oNOK'aNO ; if in i'avoiir of the defemiant, skcundu.m 

liaaJM LITKM DO.’'’ 

j\u arbiter gave judgmciit” thus: ariutuor te hoc modo 
svtiskackrk ACToiu DKRKiiK. If tlio defendant did not suhmit 
to Iiis decision, then the arbiter ordered the plaintiif to declare 
upon oath, at how much he estimated his damages,*' and then he 
passed sentonco,^’ and <*oudomn(Ml the defendant to pay him 
tliatsum: thus, centum OEouiiius actor in litem juravit redue.** 

YIIl. V/HAT FOLLOWKD AFTKK JUDG3IENT WAS GIVEN. 

Am'er judgment was given, and tlic lawsuit was deternniied,*’ 
the cou<piered parly was obliged to do or pay wdiat was de- 
creed ; and if ho failed, or did not find securities *' within thirty 
days, he was given up * ’ by the ])ra‘tor to his adversary,*'^ and led 
away -’ hy him to sersitude. 'I'liese thirty ila\s are called, lu 
the Twelve Tables, miis jcsti; relhis jure judicatis, xxx dies 
justi sinito, post deinde mamis injectio esto, iu jus ducito.'^* 

Y\ftor sentence was jiaNSod the matter could not be altered: 
hence agere actum, to labour in \ain ; arfiim tst ; acta cst rets ; 
pafi, all is over, 1 am undone ; act am cst dc me, I am ruined 
Sci via actum rati, that all w\ts over wdtli J^jeiuius, that he was 
slain ; actum (i. e. rat am) hahcho qnod^tycrtsr^ 


1 Coll. J.V U. 7 1. M. J8. D. ilo re I-. IT J.iv. vi. IL 31, 
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In certain cases, espe<*/ialiy when any mistake or fraud had 
been committed, the \»iaetor reversed the sentence of tiie jiidjires,^ 
in which case he was said damnato»/\i\ integrum restitiiere, or 
judicia restitiiere.^ 

After the cause was dci ided, the defendant, wdien acquitted, 
might bring an action against the plainti/f for false accusation : 
heiic^, CALUMNiA iitium, i. e. lites per calmmiam inteiUcr^ unjust 
lawsuits ; calumidnrum metum injicei'e^ of false accaisatiuns ; 
ferre calmnninw^ i. e. cabimnits convictum cnac, vel cnlttmnue 
damnari jxwi de cahuniiiu ; mlimmiam non effuyiet^ he will not 
fail to be condemned for false aiicusation ; ^ injurur existnnt 
CALUMNIA, i. e. callidff. et malitiosa juris interpretatinna ; cviarM- 
NiA twioris^ the misrepresentation of fear, wliich always iuiagines 
tlpings worse than they are ; calumnia relir/ionis^ a lake pret >1 
of; Cfdumuia dUxndi, speaking to waste the time; calumnia 
paucorum, detraction.^ oalumniaui, fa/sam litem inttndere, 
et calumniator^ &c. 

There was also an action against a judge, if he was su>pcctcd 
of having taken money from either of the ])artios, or to ha\e 
wilfully given wrong judgment.^' Corruption in a judge was, 
by the law of the Twelve Tables, punished with death; but 
after w^ards as a crime of extortion.^ 

If a judge, from partiality or enmity,^ evidently favoured 
either of the parlies, he was saiil ljtem suam kackkk. ( icero 
applies this phrase to an advocate too keenly interested for his 
client.'^ In certain causes the assistance of the trilmnes was 
asked.*'^ As there was an appeaP^ from an inferior to a superior 
magistrate, so also from one court or judge to another.*- 't he 
appeal was sai<l admitti, rkcipi, non rk< ipi, RKProivni: he to 
whom tlie appeal was made, was said, dp: vel p:x appkllvtionk 

COONOS'^KKK, JUDICVKP;, SENTPISTIAM DICP:UP., PROM VCIAIU! MM'KLLA- 
TIONEM JUSTAM Vcl INJUSTAM KSSP:, 

After the subversion of the republic, a final appeal was made 
to the emperor, both in civil ainl criminal allairs, as formerly,^* 
to the people in criminal trials.'^ At tirst this might be done 
freely, but afterwards under a certain penalty.*'’ Caligula pro- 
hibited any appeal to liim.*- Nero ordered all appeals to be 
made from private judges to the senate, and under the same 
penalty as to the emperor: so Hadrian.*'^ liven the emperor 

1 rem judicatam recci* i. 10. Furn. i. 1. vi. 7 12 ab iiitorinro ad su(ir>- liitnnujup pa'na fnoicd. 

dif. Alt. iv. 1. A('.i(L iv. 1.. rius tribunal, vol ex lb T.iC Ami. xiv, 28. 

2 Cie. Verr, ii, 26. v. 6. 6 dolo inalo vel iinjinl- iiiiiiDie iid inaioreiii jii- 17 inanistr.itilnis lilx'- 

Clii. 36. Ter. Phor, ii. tia. tlice.ii, purtcxiu iiiir|iit ram jm inlii’lionein, ot 

4.11. 7 iepctiinti»ruin. /^r.iv.iitiinis. id •» {jrir- sui proi i>f.itii)iii' 

S actorem calumnia: 8 arutia vel iiiiinitit'n. vuiice. vel injusUc sen- comessil, .Snet.C.il Ki- 
poNfulare, Cie. Clu. 31. !> Or. ji. 7o. Uip, OelJ. teuiia;, Ulp, Id nt ejuMlem pecunia: 

4 ('ic. Mil. 27. Gill. 59. X, ]. 1.1 provocaiio. pr'iiciiltiin faceirnt, I'u- 

Pam. viti. 8. Cell. xiv. 10 tribuni appellaban* 11 Suet. Aiti'. 3.7. Din. jus ii, (pit imperatoieiit 
2. Suet. CakS. :i0. V it. tur, Cie. Quin. 7. 20. Hi. .'id. Art. Apo.. xxv. appellavere. Tar. ibid. 
7* 0''m. !). li appeliatio, Liv. iii. 11. .Suet. Cais. I J. Suet. Ner. 17. Uig. 

I Sail. GAt.30, Gic. Offt !•> aulea vacuum id so* xliv, 2. 2. 
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might be requested, by a petition,^ to review his own de- 
cree.^ 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS, PUBLICA JUDICIA. 

Criminal trials were at first lield^ by the kings, with the assis- 
tance of a council.* The king judged of great crimes himself, 
and left smaller crimes to the judgment of the senators. 

'Tulliis llostiliiLs appointed two persons^ to try lloratius for 
killing his sister,** and allowed an ajipeal from their sentenc.e to 
tlie people, 'ranpiinius Superbus judged of capital crimes by 
himself alone, Avithout any counsellors.’ 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, tlie consuls at first judged 
and punished capital crimes.® But after the law of Poplicola 
concerning the liberty of appeal,*’ the people either judgeil 
themselves in capital atfairs, or appointed certain persons for 
that purpose, Avitli the concurrence of the senate, who were 
called yu I siTOKKs, or qiKPstortu pdriicidu}^^ Sometimes tlio 
consuls w<‘re appointed; sometimes a dictator and master of 
horse,** who were then called sitores. '1 he senate also some- 
times judged ill capital atlairs, or appointed peitsons to do .so.*- 
But alter the institution of the qiupstUmes pt rpcliKF certain 
praetors always took <*oguizance of certain (Times, and the seiiaU? 
or people seldom iiiteriered in this matter, unless by way of 
appeal, or on extraordinary occasions. 

I. OIlIiVIINAL TRIALS BKFORK THE PEOPLE. 

'fuiALs before ilie people** were at first field in the Coiuitia 
('iiriata. Of this, however, we Inue only the example of llora- 
tius.*’ 

After the institution of the (’oinilia (’enturiata and Trihufa, 
all trials before the people were held'in them; capital trials in 
the Coiuitia Centuriata, and concerning a fine, in tiio Tributa. 

Those trials were called capital, wliich resjiected the life or 
liberty of a Boman citizen. 'I here was oi*ie trial of tliis kind 
held in the Coiuitia by tribes; namely, of Coriolanus, but that 
was irregular, and conducted with violence.**’ 

Sometimes a person A\as said to undergo a < apital trial,*’ in a 
civil action, when, besides the loss of fortune, his character Avas 
at stake.*’ The method of proceeding in belli ( ouiitia Avas the 
same; and it Avas requisite that some magistrate should be the 

I I'bollo, 6 q«n !L»iat pert!a«l- I'J S’all. Cat. 51, r'2, Liv, 17 p«*ri<;uli ipitis 

son tent mm suam re- linitmi jucll. . aiiir-. - tpitis 

tracr^re. 7 l.iv. i. 26. 19, IJ *>00 p. 10.'». >J pro cdpite dicere. 

S cxoa'ebantiir. 8 Liv. ii. 6 . Uiutiy. x. 1. 1 1 jotliVia ail popuji cum judirimn easet 

consilio, Ltr. i, 9 soe p. 92 . is Cii . Alii. 3. loicunisqm , 

49. Dinny. li. H. 10 ace p. ItU, l(i Lix 11 . 35. Diony. ( ic. (Juin. 9. 13. 15,’ 

i diiiuiiviii. 1 ) Liv. iv. 51. ix. 2l3. rii. 3S, ()H. i. 12. 
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;uH',u.sei\ III ilie (/oniitia Tributa, llie inferitii- inaglsl rates were 
usiialiy llie arciisors, as the tribunes or ;e<liles. In tJie ('omiti.i 
(Jeiituriata, the superior magistrates, as the consuls or pra'Uus, 
sometimes also the inferior, as the <|ua*stors or tribunes.' Hut 
they are supposed to have acted by the authority of the consuls. 

No person coulil be brought to a trial unless in a private sta- 
tion. I3ut sometimes this rule was violated.*^ 

"J'iie magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called an 
assembly, and mounted the rostra, declared that he would, 
against a c.ertain day, accuse a particular person of a particular 
crime, and ordered that the person accused'^ should then be 
present. 'J'his was called diceiik diem, sr. accusation is, vel did 
dictio. In the meantime the c-riininal was hept in custody, un- 
less he found persons to give security for his appear/mce,' who, 
in a cajiitaJ trial, were caJlcd vades,*’ find Jhr a tine, imikuks;*’ 
thus, prastare aliqua?i, to be responsible for one; tyo ^Lcssnlatu 
Ceesuri pvfpsta/jo.' 

When the day came, the magistrate ordered the criminal to 
he <;ited from tfio rostra by a herald.'^ If the criminal uas 
absent without a valid reason,'* he was condemned. If lie wa> 
detained by indisposition or any other necessary cause, he was 
said to be excused,*'' and the day of trial was put otT.** Any 
eipinl or siijierior magistrate might, by his negati^e, hinder tin* 
trial from proceeding. If the criminal appeared,** and m# 
magistrate intercedc/l, the accuser entered upon his charge,* 
which was repeated Lliree times, with the intervention of a ilay 
between each, and supported by witnesses, writings, and other 
proofs, in eacdi charge the punishment or line was annexed, 
which was called AxyiisiTio. Sometimes the punishment at 
first pr(»posed was after waiuls mitigated or increased.** 

The criminal usually stood under tlie rostra in a mean garb, 
wliere he was exposed to the scods and railleries *’ of the peopl**. 

Alter the accusation of the thinl day was finished, a bill* 
was published for three .market-days, as concerning a law', in 
which the crime and the jiroposod punishment or line was ex- 
pressed. I’liis was called muoct.e ro N.hVk iukooatio ; and the 
judgment of the people concerning it, MULCn: P(kn-1'.ve ckrtatio.*^ 
For it was ordained that a capital punishment and a line should 
never be joined togetlier.'* 

1 Lir. ii. 41. lii. '-^l, tiii. (i vii. If). Ar.~. vcl-M-si.t iPtui. Kiilvi is I"*' 

55. iv. 21. vi. 2(). Val. J .07. a pi.rstaiidu, l.i nc < u-, xiiunL-tu isiai- tu-ason, Liv. xxvi 
Max. vl. 1. 7. X. Varr. i-/, }. liplut 1.) probns ct roiiviCi , 

6. 7 Cic. O. Kr 1. II. 14 in innl* t.i lijid. 

{ Cir. Flacc. 3. Li\r, iii.N, Alt. vi. 3. Pii:i. rnnt frili'ini: qniitti Jti lo 'iido. 

zlii!. 16 . I’aii. H3. ripitis .uiqui Jsspiir, 17 f 'i( . Uori',, I'ii. 

3 reu.s, a J/iv. Kxxviii. Snr f, Oiv, it. 5a. fjiiuiTi |ii. Id m* jHi'i.it r.ii'itr.. ' ' 

4 Rpnii<;nrns oum in ju- Tib. II. buniis hi-, lioc.nni.i an- jipcum.i 

ditio ad diem dii tarn f) s>uii; i-ausa sonliriL qnisissf-t; iPitos-ra- Cic. I)i)in. 17. trilmiii 

xibtpndi, aut miiictiiin, 111 pxiuixari, Liv. ib. 5'2. |.i'is aiiquirerp di'-f-riM, ].li lii-,, o^n^!.a imd' l** 

qua damiiatuit ei-set, lldiis piudirt.JS vel «Vi-. lum iierdiieiruuiis i i'rl lei 

BOlvPudi. cinirlurlus ext. m* (udu'.ii •• Cii. KuImo lis Piihf hiiiim) dix" 

Lix . iti. 1 >. XXV. 1. si icua s-j btili'StS, dixit, tb.d he ]iioxu- junt, liiv. xxv. I. 
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On the lliiiMl inarket-ilay, the arcuser n^^ain repeated liis 
<‘,!»arir<‘ ; and the <Ti:iunal, or an advocate ^ I’or him, nas per- 
mitted to make lii.s defence, in uitich every thing ^\as intro- 
limied ^vhich could serve to gain the favour of the people, or 
move their conipassion.’^ Then tlie (Jomitia were summoned 
against a certain day, in which the people, hy their sutfrages, 
should determine the fate of the criminal. If the punishment 
proposed was only a tine, and a tribune the accuser, lie could 
summon the Coinitia I'ributa himself; but if the trial was 
capital, he asked a day for the Comitia Ccnturiala from the 
i.onsui, or, ill his absence, from the praiU'r. In a ciapital trial 
the people ncre called to the Comiti.i hy a trumpet.** 

'flic criminal and his friends, in the mean time, used every 
method to induci* the acc user to drop his accusation.* If he did 
so, he a.ppeared in the assembly of the ]»eoplc, and said, 
sKMi’iiONiuM MjiiL MOiiou. If tliis could iiot be etTcctcd, the 
usual ans were tried to prevent the people from voting, or to 
move their compassion.' 

The criminal, laying aside Ins usual robe,*' put on a sordid, 
i. e. a iMgged and ohl gouii,' not a mourning one,*’ as some 
have thought; «fti<l in this garb went round and sup\>licated the 
ciii'/ons ; whence sorrh's or squalor is put for guilt, iiuH sordidciU 
4>r sqanlidi for criminals, ills friends and relatioiis, and others 
wlio cdiose, did the same.’’ When Ciciwo was impeacdied by 
blodius. not only the ecpiites, and many young noblemen of 
their own micord,*" but the whole senate*, liy public consent,** 
changed their linbit'* on his account, wliicli tie bitterly com- 
plains w is proliibiled by an edic*,t of the ctonsuls.** 

'file people gave their votes in the same manner in a trial as 
in passing a law.** 

;f any thing prevented the people from voting on the day of 
the ('omitia, tlu? criminal was discliarged, and ihe trial could 
not again be resinned.*’ Thus iMetellns f'eler saved Kabirius 
iVom being condoiniied, who was acc*iised of the murder of 
Satnrnius forty years afu'i* it happened, by pulling down the 
t.'indard, wliicii used *0 be set up in the Janiculum,* ' c'liul thus 
dis.aihiiig the assembly.*' 

If the cTiminal was absent on ttie last day of his trial, vihen 
cited hy the htM'ald,.ho anciently used V) he c alled hy the sound 
of a trumpet, hefore the door of his house, from the citadel, and 
round the wails of the city.*‘ If still lie did not appear, he was 
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banished; ’ or if lie fled the eoiinlry thi*oii{>'li fear, liis bnnish- 
iiieiit >vas coiiiiriiied by the Coniitia Tribula.- 

II. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE IN(jUISlTORS. 

Inquisitors^ were persons invested u it h a temporary authority 
to try particular crimes. They were created first by the kings, 
then by the people, usually in the ('Oiiiitia Tribiita, and some- 
times by the senate. In the trial of Kabirius, they were, con- 
trary to custom, appointed by the prietor.* Their number varied. 
Two were usunliy created,^ sometimes three, and sometimes 
only one. Their autliority ceased when the trial was over.*" 
The ordinary magistrates were most frecpiently appointed to be 
inquisitors ; but sometimes also private persons. 'I’here was 
sometimes an appeal made from the sonteiH;e of the iiicpiisitors 
to the people, as in llie <*.a.se of Kabirius. Hence, dffirre judi- 
cium a subselliis in rostra, i. e. ajudicibus ad popuhimJ 

Inquisitors had the same authority, and seem to have con- 
ducted trials with the same formalities an<l attendants, as the 
prajtors did after the institution of the qucestionca perpctiapj 

III. CRIMINAI. TRIALS BEFORE THE PUyiiTORS. 

The praetors at first judged only in civil ^•,nuscs; and only two 
of them in these, the pivetor (Jrbanus and Peregrinus. The 
other pr.'etors were sent to govern provinces. All criminal trials 
of importance were held by inquisitors created on pui'pose. Ihit 
after the institution of the qu^cstionas j^erpetuce, A. U. 604, all 
the pivTtors remained in the city during the time of their office. 
After their election they determined by lot their difterent juris- 
dictions. Two of them took cognizance of private causes, as 
formerly, and the rest presided at criminal trials ; one at trials 
concerning extortion, another at trials emn^erning bribery, &c. 
Sometimes there were two jiraTors for holding trials concerning 
one crime; as, on ac^count of the muhiintle of criminals, con- 
cerning violence. h'omctimes one j>ra*tor presided at trials 
concerning two diflerent crimes; and someiimes the pra*L;r 
peregriniis helil criminal trials, as concerning extortion;'* so 
also, according to some, the pr;;*t(;r ui baims. 

The pivetor was assisted in trials of importance by a <‘ouncil 
of select judices or jurymen ; the chief of whom was called 
JUDEX QU ’ STioNis, ov prinetps judirum. iSonie have (hong lit 
this person the same with the pr.'ctor or qna*sitor; but they wire 


1 extliuni n acUn bj 2-'. xaxviii. 51. xli:i. iJ. Mil. 1ft I, Id siI up- \iii;il ^ 

tiir. I)i>j. xxkvti. "JT. S«' I- V Civ. ji.i.M.ii. .Niii'l. 1 ii vi. A*-', ‘i’ ' 

2 sep j'. 8‘1. C>.vs. 12. Ca-s 11. L)i<». xxxvn. li’ui. Vprr. 

.'I <5 (luu'iiviri, Liv. vi. 20. 27.f'u- Clu. d. f» < >ir. < 'lu. <«rl. I >• 

4 Ltv. i. 2 . iv. .51 ix. (i Sjll. .Asc.Gi^. 8 t*. Mit pIIii e nt qis.p AiC. ton uaprf. -• 
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quite 'I'he judex qu^stionia the pl.iee of the 

pr.etor ulioii absent, oi- too much eiiiragea. 


1. CHOICE OK THE JUDICES Oil JUIIV. 

'[’he judicks were at first chosen only from amono- the senatore; 
then, by the JScinpronian Law of (b (iracchiis, only from amoiif^ 
the ecpiites; aftornards, by the fc’crviliaii law of Ca'.pio, from 
both oialers ; then, by the (ilaucian law, only from the equites ; 
by the Javian law of Drusiis, from the senators and equites: 
hut, the laws of JJriLsus being soon after set aside by a decTee of 
the senate, the right of judging was again restored to the equites 
alone : then, by the I’lautian law of Silvaiius, tlie judices were 
chosen from the senators and equites, and some of them also 
from the plebeians ; then, by the Cornelian law ni‘ Sylla, only 
from the senators; by the Aurelian law of Cotta, from the sena- 
tors, the e(iu!t,es, and tnhuni fdn/rii: by the .lulian law of C;esar, 
only from llio senators and equites; and by the law of Antony, 
also from the otliciu’s of the army.' 

'The Jiumber of the judices was different at different times : by 
the law of (iracclms, 300; of Scrvilius, 450; of Drusus, (iOO; of 
IMaulius, 5^5; of JSylla and (’otta, 300, as it is thought; of 
rompey, .‘itiO. Under the emperors, the number of judices was 
greatly increased. * 

Cy the i^ervilian law it behoved the judices to be above 
ihirty, and below sixty years of age. By other laws it was re- 
quirml that they should he at least twenty-live ; ^ hut Augustus 
ordered that judices might be chosen from the age of twenty.^ 

Certain persons could not be chosen judices, either from some 
jjafural defect, ns the deaf, dumb, ike.; or by custom, ns women 
and slaves ; or h\ law, as tfiose coiuleiuncd upon trial of some 
infamous crime ; and, by the Julian law, those degraded from 
being senators ; which was not the case formerly.^ By tlie 
Bompeiaii law, the judices were chosen from among persons of 
tlie highest fortune. * 

'I'he judices were annually chosen by the pr.clor urbanus or 
peregvimis,. according to Dion Cassius, by the qua'stors, and 
Jiieir names written down in a list.'' They swore to the laws, 
and that they would’ judge uprightly to l!ie best of their know- 
ledge.’^ 'The judices were pcohibite<l by iVugustus from entering 
the house of any one.*" Tliey sat by the jirietor on benches, 
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whence they were called his assessores, or consilium, and con- 
SKSSOBES to one c'jiiotlicr.* 

The judi<!Os were divided into ijecuri.e, acc.ording* to their 
different orders ; tiiiis, decuria sknatoria judicum, tertia, Au- 
gustus added a fourth dccuria;^ (because tliere uore tliree be- 
fore, either by the law of Antony, or of Oitta,) consisting ol 
persons of an inferior fortune, who were called jjucknarii, bc- 
CiTuse they had only 2 J0,000 sesterces, the half of ( he estate ot 
an eqites, and judged in lesser causes, (.’aligula added a lifth 
ilecuria. (ialba refused to add a sixth dt:curia, although strongly 
urged by many to do it.** 

The odh:e of a judex was attended with trouble, and therefore, 
in the time of Augusius, people declined it; but not so after- 
wards, uhen tlieir number was greatly increased.^ 

2 . ACCUSER IN A CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

Any Roman citizen might mujuse another before (he pivetor. 
Rut it was reckoned dislionourable to become an mtciiser, unless 
for the sake of the republic, to defend a client, or to revenge a 
father’s quarrel. iSometiines young noblemen undertook the 
prosecution of an obnoxious m.agistrate, to recommend them- 
selves to the notice of their fellow-citizens.^ 

If there was a <umipotition between two or more persons, who 
should be the accuser of any one, as between (Jicero and Oeci- 
lius Judas us, which of them should prosecute Verres, w ho had 
been propra)tor of tSicJly, for extortion, it was determined who 
should be preferretl by a previous trial, calleil divinatio; be- 
cause there was no question about facts, but the judities, without 
the help of witnesses, divined, as it were, what was lit to be 
done.® He who prevailed acted as the principal aiiciiser;^ 
those who joined in the accusatiop,® and assisted him, were 
called suBscRiPTOREs ; hei>ce, sulmr thtire judicium cum aliquo, 
to commence a suit against one.'* It appears,, however, there 
were public prosecutors of public crimes at Rome, as in Cireece.^'* 

Public informers or accusers “ were called quadruplatouks,^" 
either because they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
criminars effects, or of (lie line imposed upon him ; or, as others 
stiy, because they accused persons, who, upon conviction, used to 
be condemned to pay fourfohl;^'* as those guilty of ilhigal usury, 
gaming, or the like.** But niorceiiary and false acMUisers or 
litigants** chiefly were called by this name, and also those 

1 Cic. Act. Ver. 10, et FMiii ibi*l. Mibsriil»f>baiit. inm r-rmiiriiini. 

Eiii. ii. 1J>. Sen. Ben, 5 Cic. Oil. ii. Uiv. 9 tyic. Cojc. 15. Miii. 12 (iic. Vcn.ii. S, !). 
iii. 7. Oeli. xir. 2. 20. Wii. i 3H. ii. -17. 24. K.1111. viit. K. U. ].'i fliiadiii|)li ilanitictri. 

2 Cic. Clu.37. Phil. i. 8. Ca;l. vil. 20. Suet. Jul. Kiut. iii. 4. Pliu. hji. 14 Ck. Cox'. 7 2i. ct 

Verr. ii. 32. Suet. 32. 4. Plut. I/uc. princ. v. 1. ibi Asi-. Pdulus np'iil 

Plin. xxxiii. 7. ti Cic- Cut. 20. A$r. 10 Cir. Smt. Rose. 20. Fext. T.ic. Ann iv. 20. 

3 Surt. 14. 10. Plin. . Oi;ll. ii. 4, lii 47. Pliii. Kp. l5 ruli»mni«tores, C-if. 

xxxiii. 1. H 7 xcrhsmIoi. lii. iv. 0. Verr. »>. 7—9. P 

i Verr. i. 8. Sutt« 8 c<iu»ae vel dLLiuaUDiu II publico. Pcis. 1. 2. 10. 
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jutljjes ivlio, makinjr thcniselFes parties in a cause, decided in 
llieir own favour.^ Seneca calls those who lor small favours 
sought great returns, quadniplatores beneficiorum suorum^ over- 
rating or overvaluing theni.*^ 

MANNER OK MAKING THE ACCUSATION. 

The accuser summoned the person accused to court, ^ where 
he desired "^ of th^ inquisitor that he might be allowed to pro- 
duce his charge,'^ and that the praetor would name a day for that 
])urposc; hence, poslulare aliqucm da crimine, to accuse ; ltbkl- 
Lus I’osTULATioNUM, a Writing containing the several articles of a 
cliarge, a libel.^ 'ihis postulaiio or request was sometimes made 
in the absence of the ihdendant. There were certain days on 
wliich the piretor atteinled to these requests, when he was said 

POS TUL \ T1 ONIBLIS V ACA R E. ’ 

On the day appointed, both parties being present, the accuser 
first took^ a solemn oath, that he did not accuse from malice,” 
and tlien the charge whs made in a set form : thus, dico, vel 

AIO, TE IN PR.liTURA SPOLIASSE SICULOS, CONTRA LKIJEM CORNELIAM, 
ATQUE EO NOMINE SKSTERTIUM MILLIES A TE REPETO.'' If the 

criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of damages was 
made out,^'^ and tlie alliiir was ended ; but if be denied, the 
accuser requested that his name might be entered in the roll 
of criminals,^* and thus he was said rkdm facere, leye v. legibus 
interroqare, postulare : mulctam ant poetiam petere et repetere. 
'These are equivalent to mmen deferred and ditferenl from flc- 
cnsarcj which properly signifies to substantiate or prove the 
charge, the same with causam ayere^ and opposed to defendere 
If the pr.'etor allowed his name to be enrolled, for lie might 
refuse it,**’ then the aiaaiser delivered to the praitor a scroll or 
tablet,^' accurately written, inentioiiing the name of the defend- 
ant, his crime, and every circumstance relating to the crime, 
which the accuser subscribed,^^ or another for him, if he could 
not write ; at the same time binding himself to submit to a cer- 
! lin punishment or fine, if he did not prosecute or prote his 
charge.'” 

'There were certain crimes whicli were admitted to be tried in 
preference to others,'" as, concerning vjolence or imirder. And 
sometimes the ai’caiscd brought a counter charge of this kind 
against his accuser, to prevent his own trial.~‘ 'Iheii the praetor 
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appointed a certain day for tlic trial, usually tlic tenth day 
after. 8oiuelimes the thirtieth, as hy the Idcinian and Julian 
laws.^ But ill trials for extortion, the accuser required a longer 
interval. Thus, Cicero was allowed 1 10 days, that he might go 
to Sicily, in order to examine witnesses, and collect facts to 
support his indictment against Verres, although he accomplished 
it in fifty days.^ In the mean time, tlie person accused cliangcd 
his dress, ^ and sought out persons to defend his cause. 

Of defenders,^ Asconius mentions four Jviiuls; patuoni, vel 
oratores^ wlio picadeil the cause; advocati, who assisted by tlieir 
counsel and presence, the proper meaning of the word; pro- 
cuRATORES, wlio managed the business of a person in his 
absence; and coonltores, who defended the (;ause of a ]>ersoii 
when present. But a coynitor might also defend the cause of a 
person when absent; hence put for any defender.' 'The procu- 
rcitores^ however, and cof/nilorcs^ were used only in pri\ate 
trials, the patron i and advocali also in puhli(\ Before the civil 
w^ars, one rarely employed more than four patrons or pleailors, 
but afterwards often twelve.*' 

4. MANNER OK CONDI CriN(J THE TRIAL, 

On the day of trial, if the praHor could not attend, the mailer 
was put olf to another day. But if ho was present, both the 
accuser ami <iefendaiit were cited hy a herahi. If the ilelentlanl 
was absent, he was exile<l. 'fliiis, \ erres, allcr the first oration 
of Cicero against him, <‘alled iirlio primn^ went into voluntary 
banishment; for the five bisl orations, cdled lihri in I’trrtn/, 
were never <leUvered. X erivsis sai<l to have been afterwards 
restored by the influence of Cir.ero, and, wlial is remarkahli', 
perished together with ( icoro in the |nos<*ription of .\nlony, on 
account of fiis (WiiiLluau vessels, which he would not part with 
to the triumvir.^ 

If the accuser was absent, tlic name of tin,* defondant was 
taken from tlie roll of criiiiinaC.' I'ui if i;ntii wei " present, tin; 
judices or jury wore first cjio .cn, ellln-r by lot or by namiLp, ’ 
according to tlie nature of tiie irune, and tlie law by wbicli it 
was trieil. If by Jot, tli * pra tor or judex qiia stionis pul into an 
urn the names of all tlnr,e who were appointed to In; jndiees for 
that year, and then took out by chance tlnrmnnbcr which tin; 
law prescribed. After wliicli ffn; defendant and accuser were 
alloweil to reject ** such as they did not apj)rf)\e, ;iiid tlie pra i<?r 
or judex fpia\stionis substituted*' oiiiers in tlieir room, till tli ‘ 
legal number was completed,*'' 

1 Ci<'. o. ii. K'. :» Lu'. n xx'i.x !>. 7 Asi;. Ci, . s- ,i. .vlltii.i.iMf. 

Vut. 1 1. A (/iirii. A i)i V. C.< r. 1. Ki‘ I. Sii . 1 1 . *i. 1 lin. xxxin . Ill sot Ir » iim i IkiI. 

2 A-r. loc. C'k;. \cit, ( i-. Vn . »{. Itn... L i. u. V. II kmhi'i.'. 

Aft 4 . m. i Hot. ’'..t. li, H tic ti''-, ,.x- itH'luin t t, li .iil) oi I iclttil m . 

3 sft. (•, 7.;. S. V. , As. .(If. 1 i Oi. . \.i.. All. i. 7. 

1 8 , « 1) \ >1 1 4 . J.'dui. 'iililimi.'tii \,l A .. . Ci. . 
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Somotinies the Inw allowed the accuser and defendant to 
choose the judices, in which case they were said judices kderk, 
and the judices were called edititiu Thus, by the fe'ervilian law 
of (ilaiicia aj^aiiist extortion, the accuser was ordered to name 
from the whole nutubcr of judices a hundred, and from that 
hundred the defendant to choose fifty. By the Idcininn law, 
de sodaliliia, the accuser w'as allowed to name the jury from the 
t>eopIe at lari^e.* 

The judices or jury being* thus chosen, were cited by a herald. 
Those who could not attend, produced tludr excuse, whi<h the 
praitor might sustain ^ or not, as he pleased. 

When they were all assembled, they swore to the law's, and 
that they would judge uprightly; hence called jurati homines. 
The pr/etor himself did not swear.^ Then their names were 
marked down in a hook,^ and they took their seats.’ 

The trial now began, and the accuser proceeded to prove his 
charge, which he usually tlid in two actions/' In tlie first ac- 
tion, lie produced his evidence or proofs, and in the second he 
(uiforccd them. 'I’he proofs were of three kinds, the declarations 
of slaves ext<»rted by torture (qu.estionks), the testimony of free 
citizens (tkstks), and writings (takule). 

1. Qu.estionks. I'he slaves of the defendant were demanded 
by the prosecutor to he examined by torture in stoveral trials, 
chiefly for murder and violence. But slaves couhl not be ex- 
amined in this manlier against tlieir mastei’s life,' except in the 
case of incest, or a conspiracy against the state. Augustus, in 
ordec to elmie this law*, and sul)ji‘ct the rI.’ucs of the criminal to 
tortur*, ordered that they should he sold to the public, or to 
liiiiiselt ; liherius, to the public prosec.iitoi l)ul the ancient law 
was afterwards restored by Adrian and the Antoni ues. 

'The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to be 
examined by torture ; l)ut not without the consent of their mas- 
ter, and the accuser giving seiairity, that if they were maimed 
< r killed during the torture, be would make up tlie damage.^ 

When slavi’S were examined by lorturCj they were stretched 
en a machine, • ailed iccrucrs, or (rjindnts, having tlieir legs and 
arms tied to ii wuli ro ’es,“’ ami being raised upright, as if sus- 
jieudeil on a cross, their niciuhers were distended by means of 
screws,*^ soiuetimes.till they were dislocated. ^ 'I'o increase the 
jiaiii, plates of ved-liot iron,’'* jniicers, turning pitch, &c. were 
applied to them. Hut some give a ilillerent account of this 
matter. • 

1 C/ir. 2J. I’l.iiu-. Inr. S mancinaii ' nc- 62. Cal. 

J7. i oi'iMiiKiljaiit, f«»ii juimM, Oio. Jv. 11 per uochleas. 

2 .nxijuMC, Cir. Ciiil. V. \ m . Vrrr. art. i. 0. Ann ii. ;UI. ni. 12 lit o<.:,!uni cnippii<:< 

5. 6 fin.ilinv .nlnniilnis. 67 U. xUhi. IS. ipsolveielitr ; heitco 

Cic. Hose. Am. :i 7 in i .ii.iiMlnn.ini, Cii’. yiwsi. pruirn loiiuior fatlna, 

f. \ prr. M. Top. .;i. v-il. ni-jof. *> i6 I*'r. ^ 

4 lib'H\ n»ii>.l",ii.il)an- J. HIlKinaris, I’ih. !• Ihiiuhh' .:H nd('nf>'S. 
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The confessions of slaves extorted by the rack, uej e nriUcii 
down on tables, which they sealed up till they were produced in 
court. Private persons also sometimes examined their slaves by 
torture.^ Masters fretpicntly manumitted their slaves, that they 
might be exempted from this cruelty ; for no lioman citizen 
could be scourged or put to the rack. Ihit the emperor Tiberius 
subjected free citizens to the torture.- 

2. Testes. Free citizens gave their testimony upon oatli.’ 
The form of interrogating them was, skxte tkmpani, yu/Kiio kx 
TK, ARBiTRERisNK, C. Semproniwu in tempore punnam inisse f ^ 
The witness answered, arbitrou vel non ahritror."’ 

Witnesses were either voluntary or involuniary/' With re- 
gard to both, the prosecutor ' was said, testes jl> ah p:, udhibere, 
citarcj colLUjere, edere^ proferre^ ftubornare, a cl froduceuk; tes- 
TiBus iJTi. With regard to the latter, iis testimonium dknummare, 
to siinimon them under a penalty, as in Kngland by a writ 
called a surpcena, invjtos evoca uk. The prosecutor only was 
allowed to summon witnesses against their will, and of these a 
different number by difterent laws, usually no more than ten.'’' 

Witnesses were said testimonium ou ere, darcy perhibero, 
prmberej also pro testimonio (uidiri. The [dirr.se i)Ki’osi rioNp:s 
testiim is not used by the classics, but only in ibo civil law'. 
Those previously engaged to give evidence in favour of any 
one were called allujati ; if instructed what to say, suborn 
Persons might give evidence, ahhough absent, by writing; but 
it was necessary that this slionld be done voluntarily, anti befon; 
witnesses.^ T'lie cb.aratjtor and condition of witnesses were par- 
ticularly attended to.*" No one was obliged to be a witness 
against a near relation or fricinl by the Julian law',‘‘ and never “ 
in his own causo.^*^ 

The witnesses of each party had particular benches in llie 
forum, on which they sal. fireat d< xterily was shown in inter 
roguting witnesses.^^' 

Persons of an infamous, character were not .' tlmittoil to giv<* 
evidence,*^ and therefore were calleil iMESTAHiuEy,’^ as tliose 
likewise were, who being once called as witnesses,'-’ afterwards 
refused to give their testimony. Women anciently were not 
admitted as witnesses, but in aitertimes tliey were.'" 

A false witness, by the law^ of the Twelve ') aides, was thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock, but afterwards the piinisliinent w'.'c- 

V, •J.'j. Ain. .’j'L. 1(1 pei laini]a«. Don. Trr. iv. > 

ili. Fill. II. 1!(. .luv. II prj-spiiiiliiis ,si';na(o v. .'M. 

3. VI. ‘.it*, .Vf. I’lin. rilms, ywiii. V. "i . 17 inm .iillnlnW 

lii. f». -i'*. v!. Viil. li Oili.-iMil. i rniiiMiili- Mini. 
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arbiUMiy, in war, where a false A\itiiess Avns healon to 

willi slicks by his fellow-soldiers.^ 

li, 'f ABeri i:. By il»is name were called writin^vs of every kind, 
^vliich could be of use to prove the charge ; particularly account- 
books/ letters, bills, or bonds, &c.^ 

In a trial for extortion, the account-])ooks of tlic person ac- 
<aised were coiniiionly scaled uji, and afterwards at the trial 
ilelivered to the .judges for their inspection.^ The ancient Ko- 
luans used to make their private accounts,'^ and keep them 
with great care. They marked down the occjirrences of each 
day first in a note-book,’* which was kept only fora month,’ and 
then transcribed them into what w^e call a ledger,^ which was 
preserved for ever; but many dropped this custom, after the 
laws ordered a man\s papers to be sealed up, when he was ac- 
cused of cort;ii» crimes, and producctl in courts as evidences 
against biui. ’ 

The prosecutor having produced these diifcrcut kinds of evi- 
dence, explained and enforced them in a speech, sometimes in 
two or more spce<*hes. Then the advocates of the criminal 
replied ; and their defence sometimes lasted for several days.'’^ 
in the end of their speeches, “ they tried to move tlie compassion 
of the judict's, and for that purpose often introduced thecliildren 
of the criminal. In ancient times only one counsel was allowed 
to each side.’- 

In certain <!ausos jiersons were brought to attest tlic chai’acter 
of the accused, called fv \ ui)a tores.*^ If one could not produce 
at least ten of these, it was thought better to produce iione.^* 
'Their decbiralioii or that of the towns from which they came, 
was called lauoatio, which word commonly signifies a funeral 
oration delivered from tlu‘ rostra in ]>raise of a person deceased, 
by some near relation, or l)y an orator or chief magistrate.^^ 
l^ach orator, when he finished, said uixi ; and when all the 
pleadings were ended, a herald calknl out, dixerunt, vel -kre.^’* 
'Then the prtetor sent the jinlices to give their verdict, iijnni 
which they rose and went to deliberate for a little among tliem- 
Kolves. k^ometimes they pass<Ml sentence*’^ vira voce in open 
ctmrt, but usually by ballot. 'The pr«etor gave to each judex 
three Uiblels ; on one was written the letter for condannOy T 
condemn; on another, the letter A, for al)i> >lvo^ I acquit; and 


1 Ocll. XX. I. I. Ifi. 0. ti a.Iv«*r>.iii 1 , -nuuu. Ep. i.'JO. 101. Tilt. i. Tar. Ann. 
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) Cir. Vrrr. i. 23. ()1. Tu:.r. \ . liJ. Sin 1. C’.i-.. i. nsn. ImVi !•- iiitit ox- b't, nt soii1''iitiain tor- 

HaUi,.'). 47. iil. ic, Oir. \rii. v. i (Mit \ ol iiui'roui, (',ir. 
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■uribere. ^ J3 Cic, Si*xt. C-?. Pi n. i l Au ,. 
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on a tliii’d, N. L., non liquet, so. 7nihi, I am not clear. I‘'adi of 
the judices threw which of these tablets he thought proper into 
an urn. There was an urn for each order of judges ; one ft^r 
tlie senators, another for the equites, and a third for the tribuni 
csrarii} 

The pra’.tor, having taken out and counted tiie ballots, pro* 
nounced sentence according to the opinion of the majority,^ in 
a certain form. If a majority gave in tlie letter C, tlie prictor 
said viDETUR FECissE, i. e. guilty ; if the letter A, non videtur 
VECissE, i. e. not guilty ; if N. L., the cause was deferred.^ I'he 
letter A. was called litera salutaris, and the tablet on which it 
was marked, tarklla absolutoria, and C, litera tristis, the 
tablet, DAMNATORFA. Amoiig the (ilreeks, the condemning letter 
was 0, because it was the first letter of death ; hence 

called mortiferum and nifjriim^ Their acquitting letter is un- 
certain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles,^ in 
voting at trials : ^ lieiire caum paucorum calculorum, a cause of 
small importance, where there were few judges to vote ; ouinis cal- 
cuius immitem demitlitur aler in urnmn, and only bliudc stones 
were thrown into the merciless urn ; i. e. he is condemned by all 
the judges; reportare cakidum deteriorem, to be comlemne<l; 
meliorem^ to be acquitted ; error i album calcidum adjicne, to 
pardon or excuse." To this Horace is thought to allude, JSat. 
ii. 3. 210, creta an carhonc notandi ? arc they to be approved 
or condemned? and Persius, 8at. v. lO*^; but more probably 
to the Homan custom of nuirking in their calendar unlucky 
days with black, ^ and lucky days with wliito : ^ hence nature vel 
signal' e diem lactea gemma vel alba, im Uoribus lapilliSy vel albis 
calculis, to mark a day as fortunate.'*’ This custom is said to 
have been borrowed from the Thracians or vScytliians, who 
every evening, before they slept, threw ii!to an urn or quiver 
a wdiite pebble, if the day had passed agreeaMy ; but if imt, a 
black one: and at their death, by rmmtiiig the pebbles, their 
life was judged to ha\c been happy or ujiliappy." To this 
Martial beautifully alludes, xii. 31. 

The Athenians, in voting abotit the banisbment of a citizen 
who was suspected to he t«M> powerftil, used shells,'- on whicli 
those who were f<»r banishing him wrote bis name, and threw 
each his shell into an urn. This was done in a popul.ir 

1 ('h'b. Bel. Cir. ill. S3. 6 nios ''r.-.t antujuis ni- Ov Mi*t xv. i). c.i, )'ec.iiise it "ai 

Cic. O. Kr.iU ‘^1. fi. \»-is .it;i\fi>ii' l.i...!!is. 7 P.m. ICji. •. Oulu. Inii.’lit ir.nn il.. t 
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assembly ; and if the number of shells amounted to 6000, he 
was banished for ten years/ by an ostracism, as it was called. 
Diodorus says, for five years.^ 

When the number of judges who condemned, and of those 
who acquitted, was equal, the criminal was acquitted,^ Calculo 
Minervas, by the vote of Minei'va, as it was termed ; because 
when Orestes was tried before the Areopagus at Athens for 
the murder of liis mother, and the judges were divided, he 
was acquitted by the determination'^ of that goddess.® In 
allusion to this, a privilege was granted to Augustus, if the num- 
ber of the judices, who condemned, was but one more than of 
those that acquitted, of adding liis vote to make an equality : 
and thus of acquitting the criminal.^ 

While the judices were putting the ballots into the urn, the 
criminal and his friends threw themselves at their feet, and used 
every method to move their compassion.^ 

The praetor, when about to pronounce a sentence of con- 
demnation, used to lay aside his to(ja})r<ciexta!^ 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after the 
first action was finished ; that is, after Uie accuser had finished 
his pleading, and the defender had replied ; but the cause was 
a second time resumed,^ after the interval of a day, or some- 
times more, especially if a festival intervened, as In the case of 
Verres, which was called compkrhndinatio, or -atue^ -iHs}^ Then 
the defender spoke first, and the accuser replied ; after which 
sentence was passed. I'his was done, although the cause was 
perfectly clear, by the Glaucian law ; but before that, by the 
Ac-ilian law, criminals were condemned after one bearin^.“ 
When there was any obscurity in the cause, and the .judices 
were uncertain w'hether to condemn or acquit the criminal, 
whi(;Ii they expressed by giving in the tablets, on which the 
letters N. L. were written, and the* pi’setor, by pronouncing 
AMPLius, the cause was deferred to any day the praetor chose to 
name. 'I'his was called ampliatio, and the criminal or cause 
was said arnpUari ; which sometimes wa!j done several times, 
and the cause pleaded each time aiiew.^'^ I^'oInetiInes the praetor, 
to gratify the criminal or his friends, put off tlie trial till he 
should resign his ofilce, and thus not have it >ii his power to pass 
sentence upon hiiff, » 

If the criiiLinnl was acquitted, he went home and resumed his 
usual dress.^^ If there w'as ground for it, he might bring his 

1 testanun 8iif)rag>is, fi Dio. li. 19. II sonn'l tliiMa raii-sa, alisoluta ost, Val. Max. 

2 Ki. ti.'i. Nr*!!. J'heiii. S. 7 \ al. 'Ux. viii. 1, m mel aimiti* trstibiis. viii. 1.11. 

Aiist. 1. Ciiii. .i. Ast.Cic M. Nc.tur 12 Cn . ill. Knit. 22. la n« ilicPrct ju«, l.ir, 

3 ('ir. Clu. 27. Pint. 8 Pint. Oic. S. n. Jia. i. Ins ami' -tus, xli. 22, 

Mar. see p. 76. 18. alisolutuN ost leus, J4 sorultio liabltu posi* 

4 nenteiitia. 9 causu itpriun dterba' L<v xhii. 2. iv .11. tn. albam togam 

^ Cic. Mil, 3. ot ibi tur v.'l agrbatur. D. (/Ottoi sep- niebat. 

I.ambin. a<ibcb. I'lum, 10 Cu-.Vorr. i. 7, 9. el tiesamjiliftta, el ad 
V. 736. ibi.4sr. Ac. 
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accuser to a trial for false accusation/ or for what was called 
PR.^vARiCATio ; that is, betraying- the cause of one’s client, and, 
by neglect or collusion, assisting his opponent.*^ 

Pr/Evaricabi ^ signifies properly to strfiddle, to stand or walk 
wide, with the feet too far removed from one another, not to 
go straight.* Hence, to shuflie, to play fast and loose, to act 
deceitfully.® If the criminal was condemned, he was punished 
by law aciiording to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the 
senate,^’ who could either mitigate or extend the rigour of the 
laws,^ although this was sometimes contested.^ 

If a person was charged with a particular crime, coinpre- 
hended in a particular law, select judges w'ere appointed ; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the senate 
itself judged of them, as the people did formerly ; whose power 
Tiberius, by the suppression of the Comitiii, transferred to the 
senate.^ When any province complained of their governors, 
and sent ambassadors to prosecute them,^^ the craise was tried in 
the senate , who appointed certain persons of their own number 
to be advocates, commonly such as the province requested. “ 
When the senate took cognizance of a cause, it was said 
suscipere vel recipere cognitionem^ and dare inqxixsitionem^ 
when it appointed certain persons to plead any cause, dark 
ADvocATos, V, PATRONOs, So the cnipcror. When several advo- 
cates either proposed or excused themselves, it was determined 
by lot who should manage the cause.^^ When the criminal w'as 
brought into the senate-house, by the lictors, he was said esse 
INDUCTUS. So the Y>rosecutors.'^ When an advocate began to 
plead, he was said desemdere tit actrmis, ad agendum vel ad 
accusandum, because, perhaps, he stood in a lower place than 
that in whitdi the judges sat, or came from a place of ease and 
safety to a place <d’ difficulty and danger : thus desemdere in 
aciem v. praliunty in campurn wforaaiy ixc, logo on and finish 
the cause, causam peragere v. poftrre. If an advocate be- 
trayed the cause of liis client,'* lie was suspended from the 
exercise of his profession,'® or otherwise punished. 

An experienced advocate commonly assumed a young one 
in the same cause with him, to introduce him at the bar and re- 
commend him to notice.'^ After the senate passed sentence, 


1 calumnia;. t'.t, PHii. fjiu' ili- M. vii. fi. 33 t. ‘iO. 

2 C\e Top. 3(X Plin. 5 in cuntrariis cjus's 9 T»r. Ann. i. l.i. I'lin. i3 Id. ii. 11, 1^. v. I. 

Ep. i. 20. lii. 9. Quin. quafci v<irji» ti.se posi- li. 10. 13. 20. 

ix.'J. tiis. Cir. lb. HI Iffjatns v**J iiir|nisi- II si pu'evaiii.al ns 

3 comp, of pr.'K c>t Tnri* 6 Din. Ivii. l(i. ct alibi torts mt, r|iii in 15 ti (tilvoratiiMi.bii.i in- 

cf», V. -or, fioiti ^arus, pitssnn. t, (*<>s iiiqnisitiunctu iios- t.Mil ctiiiii i-st. 

bow or bandy>I^g(’d, 7 initigart ct in- lulartnt. Ui Id. v. J3, 

crura incurva haittns. lendere. Pint. Kp. ii. 11 P'iii. J'.p. ii. 11. ili. 17 piuductre, usfiMidoro 

4 arator, rSsi inrnrvug, 11. iv. 1*. 4. 9. faina* f*t ass.^nan* ta- 

pmvaricatur, i. c. non 8 alii-: co'^nitiontni 1*2 iinin'iia in urnain niac, Plin. t.]i. vi.23* 
rectum tulmm a/;’*, natus Joqo fonrlnvun, ronjt.Ma sunt, I'lm. 

vel a reel* aulco divor. aliis tilioram soluttini- Kd. ii. 11. iii. •{. vi. 
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to point out the way; on sepulchres, in the porches of 
temples and houses, &c. Ex quovU liyno non fit Mtrcurius^ 
every one cannot become a scholar. 

1 1. Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Latona, born in the island 
Delos ; the god of poetry, music, medicine, augury, and archery ; 
cjalled also Pheebus and Sol. lie had oracles in many places, 
the chief cme at Delphi in Phocis ; (tailed by various names from 
the pla<!es where he was worshipped, Cynthius, from Cynthus, a 
mountain in Delos ; Patareus, or -a»us, from Patara, a city in 
l.ycia ; Latoiis, son of Latona ; 'J'hyinbrseus, Gryiunus, &c. ; also 
Py thins, from having slain the serpent PytJioii.'^ 

Apollo is usually represented as a beautiful beardless young 
man, with long hair (hence called intonsiis ei crinitus^;^ holding 
a bow and arrows in his right hand, and in his left hand a lyre 
or harp. He is c.rowncd with laurel, which was sacred to him, 
as were the hawk and raven among the birds. 

'I’he son of Apollo was AisciiLAPius, the god of physic, wor- 
shipped formerly at Kpidauriis in Argolis, under the form of a 
serpent, or leaning on a stall* round which a serpent was en- 
twined : — represented as an old man, with a long beard, dressed 
in a loose robe, with a statt'in his hand. 

Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine muses 
said to be the daughters of Jupiter and 31neniosyne or memory ; 
Calliope, the muse of heroic poetry ; Clio, .of history ; 31elpo- 
niene, of tragedy ; J lialia, of comedy and pastorals ; Erato, of 
love songs and hymns ; Paiterpe, of playing on tlie flute ; Terp- 
sichore, of the harp ; i’olyhymnia, of gesture and delivery, also 
of the three-stringed instrument called barbitos, vel -on ; and 
Urania, of a.‘.lroiiomy.* 

The muses frequented the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, 
Pierus, &c., tiie fountains Castalius, Aganippe, or Hippocrene, 
wheiK-e they had various names, Helii'-ouides, Parnassides, 
Pieridcs, Castalides, 'fliespiades, Pimpliades, &c. 

12. Diana, the sister of Apollo, goddess of the woods and of 
hunting; «*alled Diana on earth, l.una in Jieaven, and Hecate in 
hell : hence tt'rqcmina, diva trifonnis, tria vir(finis oru Diana: ; 
also Lucina, llitliya, ct (lenitalis seu (ienetyllis, because she 
•assi.sted Wiunen in child-birth; Noctiluca, and MV/trwm re^mo, 

'Trivia, iVorn lier statues standing where thiee ways met. 

Diana is vepresenied as a tall, bcaidiful Airgin, with a quiver 
on her shoulder, and a javelin or a bow' in her right hand, 
chasing deer <»r other aiiiiuiils. » 

J'heso twelve deities Avere cnlltMl consumes, and are 

1 ill roni;ii(is iv. 7. Pliiiri m in l•o^^si^lun Jti* Nat. i!, U. aconsptisu, 

2 vel . I quoj N . tni a Ui-iiitt » liaiiiiir. An- qii.isl ronsrn ij-iiU**, 

cona«le>otu. . fj Vii /Kn. ''•in. 'if Civil. Dei, vt'I a renscmlw, i, e. 

3 ov. 'i’rmt lii l.f'O. lloi. "]. itiuilucim enim cunsi;lu. 

4 .All*;. Ki.l. Dia.l 0 V>iir, \j. L. ailvocat. Sen. O. 
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comprehended in tliesetwo verses of Ennius, as quoted by Apu- 
leiu8, de Deo Socrutis : 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, VeiiiH, Mars, 

Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, VuUsinus, Apollo. 

On ancient inscriptions they are thus marked : — j. o. m. i. e. 
Jovi optifno maximo, ckterisq. dis conskntibus. They were also 
called 1)11 MAGNi, and coxestes, or nobiles, and are represented 
as occupying a dilferent part of lieaven from the inferior gods, 
who are called plebs.^ 

THE DII SELKCTI WERE EIGHT IN NUMBER. 

1. Saturnus, the god of time ; the son of (^celus or Uranus, 
and Terra or Vesta. Titan his brother resigned the kingdom 
to him on this condition, that he should rear no male offspring. 
i)n which account he is feigned by the poets to have devoured 
his sons as soon as they were born. But Rhea found means to 
deceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and his two 
brothers. 

Saturn, being dethroned by his son Jupiter, fled into Italy, 
and gave name to Latiuin, from his lurking there.^ lie was 
kindly received by Janus, king of that country. Under Saturn 
is supposed to have .been the golden age, when the earth pro- 
duced food in abundance spontaneously, when all things were 
in common, and wdien there was an intcrf!ourse between the 
gods and men upon earth ; which ceased in the brazen and iron 
ages, when even the virgin Astrea, or goddess of justice herself, 
who remained on earth longer than the other gods, at last, pro- 
voked by the wickedness of men, left it. 'J'he only goddess 
then left w'os Hope.^ Saturn is painted ns a decrepit old man, 
with a scythe in his hand, or a serpciit biting off its own tail. 

2. Janus, the god of the year, w'ho presided over the gates t)f 
heaven, and also over peace and war. He is painted with two 
faces.^ His temple wa^ open in time of war, and shut in time of 
peace. A street in Home, contiguous to the forum, where 
bankers lived, was called by his name, thus Janus summits ah 
imo, the street Janus from top to bottom ; medius, the middle 
part of iL® Thoroughfares from him were called Jani, and the 
gates at the entrance of private houses, Janum ; thus, dexfnt 
JANo portce CARMENTALis, through the right hand postern of the 
Carmental gate.^ 

.3. Hhea^ the wife of Saturn ; called also Ops, Cybele, Magna 
Mater, Mater Deorum, Berecynthia, Ida*a, and Dindymene, 

1 Virg. ASn. i. 391. iii. 2 a latenclo. 4 hiTrona vcl bioc(>«. G traiisilioues perviiiN 

11. Ov Am.iii.e.Mot. 3 Virg. O. i. I25.0v. 5 Hor. Kp. i. 1. .H. Sjt. 7 (^ir. N. D. h. 27. Liv* 
i. 172. Vilni. i. 8. Cic. M^t. I. IftU. Pont. i. 6. ii- i. 18. Cic. Phil. v5. ii. 48. 
ijegg.ii.6. ^ 29. * 5. 1/iv. i. ly. 
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from three mountains in Phrygpia. She was painted as a matron, 
crowned with towers,^ sitting- in a chariot drawn by lions.^ 

Cybele, or a sacred stone, called by the inhabitants the mo- 
ther of tlie gods, was brought from Pessinus in Phrygia to 
Horae, in the time of the second Punic war.® 

4. Pluto, the brother of Jupiter, and king of the infernal 
regions; called also Orcus, Jupiter infernus et Stygius, The 
wife of Pluto was proskrpina, the daughter of Ceres, whom he 
c^arried off, as she was gathering flowers in the plains of Eniia, 
in Sicily; called Juno inferna or Stygia, often confounded with 
1 Iccate and Luna, or Diana ; supposed to preside over sorceries 
or incantations.^ 

There were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 
w'ere the fatks or Destinies,® the daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis, or of Erebus and Nox, three in number ; Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, supposed to determine the life of men by 
spinning. Clotho held the distaff, Ljichesis spun, and Atropos 
cut the threa<i : when tliere was nothing on the distaff to spin, 
it was attended with the same effect. Sometimes they are all 
represented *'is employed in breaking the threads ® The furies,'^ 
also three in number, Alecto, Tisi phone, and Megaira ; repre- 
sented with wings and snakes twisted in their hair : holding in 
their hands a torch, and a whip to torment the. wicked; mors 
vel Lethum, death ; somnus, sleep, &o. 7’he punishments of 
the infernal regions were sometimes represented in pictures, 
to deter men from crimes.® 

5. Bacchus, the god of wine, the son of Jupiter and Pemele ; 
called also Liber or Lyfcus, because wine frees the minds of 
men from c,are: described ns the conqueror of India; repre- 
sented always young, crowned with vine or ivy leaves, sometimes 
with horns; hence called cornigkr,® holding in his hand a tfiyr~ 
AILS’, or spear bound with iVy : his chariot was drawn by tigers, 
lions, or lynxes, attended by Silenus, his nurse and preceptor, 
bacchanals,^'* aiid satyrs. The sacred rites of Bacchus w'ere 
celebrated every third year*^ in the jnight-tiiiie, chiefly on 
('itiiau'on, and Ismenus in Boeotia^ on Ismarus, Khodope, and 
i^don in 'flirace. 

l*RiAPus, the god of gardens, w'as the son of Bacchus and 
VenusA'^ 

6. ijioL, the sun, the same with Apollo ; but sometimes also 
distinguished, and then supposed to be the son of Hyperion, one 
of the Titnns or giants produced by the earth; whe* is also put 
for the sun. Sol was painted in a juvenile form, having nis 

1 tiirrita. iiciiitni parrant. 8 PiauL Cant. v. 4. 1. 11 Rnrchanalia, or^^ia, 

2 <»v. K iv. 21P, &c. R Ltii-, Hi. lt». Ov. Pont, 9 Ov Kp, xui. 33. v« I Dioiiyaia. 

5 Liv. xxix. 11. n. i. 8. til. Ep. XII. 3. .Vm. 10 fraiuic wnm«*n, Bac- 12 hniice called triftte* 

4 veiinlitiis j)r.i;oi»i>e. ii. ti. 16. ch.'», ThyaU'*s vel Mii*.- nc.i 

6 Harct**, u parcenHo, 7 Fur i« vel Dirie, Ku naites, Ov. F. iU. 714 13 Srrr. Virg. G. iv. 3. 

rul antiphrusiii quod tuenuiee vel Eriunyes.'* —770. Ep. iv. 47. , 
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head surroanded with rays, and ridings in a chariot draw n by 
four horses, attended by tlie Horae or four seasons : Ver, the 
spring; ^>stas, the siiiiimer; Autumnus, the autumn; and 
Hiems, the winter.' The sun was worshipped chiefly by the 
Persians under the name of Mithras. 

7. Luna, the moon, as one of the Dii Select was the daugiiter 
of Hyperion and sister of Sol. Her chariot was drawn only by 
two horses. 

8, Genius, the dtemon or tutelary god, who was supposed to 
take care of every one from his birth during the whole of life. 
Places and cities, as well ns men, had their particular (venii. 
It w^as generally believed that every person had two genii, 
the one good, and the other bad. Defraudare yenium swim, 
to pinch one’s appetite ; indulgere genio, to indulge it.- 

Nearly allied to the genii were the lares and penatkis, house- 
hold-gods, who presided over families. 

'J’he Lares of the Romans appear to have been the manes of 
their ancestors.^ Small waxen images of them, clothed w ith a 
akin of a dog, were placed round the hearth in the hall.'^ On 
festivals they were crowned with garlands, and sacriflees were 
offered to them.® There were not only Lares domes! id et 
familiareSy but also compitahs et viales, militares et mariniy 

The Penates^ were w'orshipped in the innermost part of the 
house, which was called penetralia : also inipluviuniy or coin- 
pluvium. There were likewise PenateSy worshipped in 
the capitol, under whose protection the city and templrs were. 
These A'neas brought with him from 'I’roy. lienee pntiii 
PenateSy JamiliaresqueJ’ 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the same ; and 
they seem sometimes to be confounded, 't hey were, Itowever, 
diderenL^ The I’enates w^ere of divine origin ; tlie Lares, ot 
human. Certain persons were admitted to the worship of the 
Lares, who were not to that of the Penates. 'I'he Penates were 
worshipped only in the innermost part of the house, the Lares 
also in the public roatl.v, in the camp, and on sea. 

Lar is often put for a house or dwelling: apto cum lare 
funduSy a farm with a suitable dwelling. So Penates: llins, 
nostris svccede Penatibus hospes^'^ come under our roof as oar 
guest. 

DII MINORUM GENTIUM, OR INi EIlIOR DEITIES. 

These wore of various kinds : 

1 Ov. Met. ii. 2o. omne quo vescuntur l)ii p«r mios peniliia Viri;. /En. ii. 2'H). 717- 

2 Ter. Ptior. i. I. 10. homineg. poiius: sive •pirainus, M<icrob. Sat. iii. 148. iv. 

Purs. V. 19). quO'l pciiitits incident, iii. 4. idrm uc Mugiii 8 I.iv. i.2>. Ci<‘. ('uiu. 

8 Virg. .Ell, ix. 233. — either Irrim peiiiis, Dii, Jupiter, Juno, .^li> 2ti, 27. Vert . n*. 2'i. 

4 in atrio. all kmde of human nerva. Sorv. Virg. 9 llor. Od. i. 12. li. 

b Pjaut, Trin. i. 1. Juv. provisions ; or because A'ln. it. Ov K vi. 

xii 89. Miiet, All', 31, rhey reside within, 7 Cic. Ooin. 57. Suet. 10 Virg. -hn \iii 1J.I, 
8 sireapeiiu; rst»iil-M, Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 27. Aug. 92. Liv. iii. 17. Pliii. P,iti. <? 
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1. DU iNDiQETEs, or lierocf?, ranked among the gods on ac- 
count ol‘ their virtue and merits ; of whom the chief were, — 
ilKHCULEs, the son of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of Amphi- 
tryon, king of Thebes; famous for his twelve labours, and 
otlier exploits: squeezing two serpents to death in his cradle, 
killing the lion in the Neiiit'ean wood, the hydra of the lake 
Lerna, the boar of Krymanthus, the brazen-footed stag on 
mount Menalus, the harpies in the lake of iStymphalus, Dio- 
medes, and his horses, m Iio were fed on human flesh, the wild 
hull in the island of Crete, cleansing the st^ibles of Augeas, 
subduing the Amazons and Centaurs, dragging the dog Cer- 
berus from hell, carrying oft* the oxen of the three-bodied 
^ieryon from Spain, fixing pillars in Gaditanum^ or 

straits of Gibraltar, bringing away tlie golden (apples of the 
ilesperides, and killing the dragon which guarded them, slay- 
ing the giant Antajus, and the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

Hercules was called Alcides, from Alcaeus, the father of Ara- 
idiitryon; and Tirynthius, from Tiryns, the town where he was 
born ; CEt.'Cus, from mount (Ete, where he died. Being con- 
sumed by a poisoned robe, sent him by his wife Dcjanira in a 
fit of jealousy, which he could not pull off, he laid himself on a 
funeral pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. Hercules is re- 
presented of prodigious strength, holding a club in his right 
hand, .and clothed in the skin of tlie Nema;an lion. Men used 
to swear by Hercules in their (asseverations : Hercle^ Mehercle^ 
ve! -es ; so under the title of nius fidius, i, e. Deus fidei^ the 
god of faith or honour ; tlius, par Dium Ftdiuin^ me Dins fidiuiy 
Hercules was supposed to preside too over treasures : 
hence (Uvea amico Hercule, being made rich by propitious Hercu- 
les ; fl xtro Hcrcule^ by the favour of Hercules.^ Hence those who 
obtained «re(at riches cons.ecrated ^ the tenth p*avt to Hercules.’^ 
Castor and 1’ollux, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the wife of 
1 yinlarus, king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Clytemnestra, 
sai'd to have been produced from two eggs; from one of which 
came JVdlux and Helena, and from the other, C(astor and 
Clyteiunestiaa. Bu*; Horace makes Castor and Pollux to spring 
from the same egg. He, however, also calls them fratres 
HELEN i:, the gods of niarinei’s, because their constellation was 
much observed at' .^ea : called 'I’ynd^ndd/e, (Gemini, &c. Castor 
was remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing ; represented 
as rhling on white horses, with a star over tlie head of each, 
and <!overed with a cap; hence c, ailed kr \trks pileati. There 
W(as a temple .at Home dedicated to both jointly, but called the 
temple only of Castor.^ 

1 ri.mt. ‘>.,1. Cat. .w. a J.ollnccbanl. Barrh. iv. U, 15. Pint. 0*1. i 2. IS. 25. Dio 

i Her. '..1. ii. ti. 12. 4 Ci*-. Nat. D. iii. 36/ (t-sss. mit. . xxxvii 8. Su«*t. Ok. 

P<*r. li. li. Pkut. .Sllch. I 3. 4 Uui. Sul. u. 1. 26. IvJ Vest. Cat 
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iRneas, called Jupiter Indices ; and Romulus, quirinus, after 
bein^ ranked anion^ the gods, either from quiris a spear, or 
Cures, a city of the Sabines.^ 

The Roman emperors also after their death were ranked 
among the gods. 

3. There were certain gods called srmones ; ^ as, 

Fan, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the flute ; said to 
be the son of Mercury and Penelope, worshipped chiefly in 
Arcadia ; hence called Arcadius, and Mcpnalius, vel -ides, et 
Lyceus, from two mountains there ; Tegeteus, from a city, &(?. 
called by the Romans Inuus ; — represented with horns ami 
goat’s feet; Pan w\as supposed to be the author of sudden frights 
or causeless alarms ; from him called Panici terrores.^ 

Faunus and Sylvanus, supposed to be the same with Pan. 
The wife or daughter of Faunus was Fauna or Fatua, called also 
Marica and bona dea,^ 

There were several rural deities called fauni, who were be- 
lieved to occasion the nightmare.^ 

Vertumnus, who presided over the idiange of seasons and 
merchandise ; — supposed to transform himself into difl'ereiit 
shapes. Hence Veriumnis naius iniquis^ an inconstant man.® 
Pomona, the goddess of gardens and fruits; the wife of 
Vertumnus.^ 

Flora, the goddess of flowers ; called Chloris by the Greeks.® 
Terminus, the god of boundaries ; whose temple was always 
open at the top.® And when, before the building of the capitol, 
all the temples of the other gods were unliallowed,'® it alone 
could not,^^ which was reckoned an omen of the pei'petuity of 
Uie empire. 

Pales, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and herds ; 
usually feminine, pastoria pales.***^ 

Hymen vel hymkn.kus, the god of marriage. 

La VERNA, the goddess of thieves.^® 

Vacuna, who presided over vacation, or respite from business.'* 
Averruncus, the god who averted luisciuefs.'-’ There were 
several of these. 

Fascinus, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 
Kobiqus, the god, and rubioo, or bobioo, the goddess who 
preserved corn from blight.'® Ovid mentions only the goddess 
ROBIGO.'^ 


1 Or. P. iL 47£— enhialten immUterf), thing anovc him but 12Flor. i. 2n. 

S <^ua»i ■ftniihominrs, I’lin. »xv. 4. the stars, Ov. F. ii. 1 1 llor i. Ih. OH. 

minores diU Rtmajures 6 Prftp. iv. "i. Uor. Sat. 67). 1 i Ov, K. \i. 

hoininibus,— inferior to ii. 7. 14. 10 ux.nururarentur. l/i mala av(‘riuii('.ibat, 

the sttpreme gods, but 7 Ov. Met. xiv. It Liv. i, 55. v. .54, Jovi V.*ir. vi. 5. 

sunerior to mon, Liv. 8 Lact. i. Ov. F. v. insi regi noluit conce- 1(> a ntbit'/uit', Ovll. V. 
viii. 20. 195. aero, — hn would not I.h 

3 Ci« . Dionv. V. 10, 9 FohI. sn supra ne quid give to grertt 17 Fast. Iv. 911. 

4 Muc'ob. Sat. i. ri. nbi sidora cernat, — •Jovohiinself.QelT.au. 

SJUibria noctis vel * that he might see no- 6. Liv. ib. 
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Mephitis, the f^oddess of bad smells.' Cloacina, of the cloacdB^ 
or eoiuiiion sewers. 

Under the Semones were comprehended the nymphs,^ female 
deities, who presided over all parts of the earth : over moun- 
tains, Oreades ; woods, Uryades, Hamadryades, Napaeae ; rivers 
and fountains, Naiades ue/ Naiftdes ; the sea. Nereides, Oceani- 
tkles, &c. — Each river was supposed to have a particular deity, 
who presided over it; as Tiberiniis over the Tiber Eridfinus 
over the Po; taiirino vultu, with the countenance of a bull, 
and horns ; as all rivers were represented.'' The sources of 
rivers were partiimlarly sacred to some divinity, and cultivated 
with relig'ious ceremonies. Temples were erected; as to 
Clitumnus, to llissus; ® small pieces of money were thrown into 
them, to render the presiding* deities propitious ; and no person 
was allowed to swim near the head of the spring, because the 
touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrated 
waters.** Tims no boat was allowed to be on the lacus Vaditnonis, 
in which were several floating islands. Sacrifices were also 
offered to fountains ; as by Horace to that of Bandusia, whence 
the rivulet Digentia probably flowed.^ 

Under the semones were also included the judges in the in- 
fernal regions, Minos, .Eacus, and lihadamanthus ; charon, the 
ferryman of hcll,^ who conducted the souls of the dead in <a 
boat over the rivers !Styx and Acheron, and exacted from 
each h\s portorium or freight,® which he gave an account of to 
Pluto; hence called, portitor: the dog ckrbkrus, a three- 
lieadeii monster, w ho guarded the entrance of hell. 

'i he Homans also w orshipped the virtues and affections of the 
mind, and the like; as Piety, Faith, Hope, Concord, Fortune, 
l^'aiuo, &c., even vices and diseases ; and under the emperors 
likewise foreign deities; as Isis, Usiris, Aiuibis, of the Egyp- 
tians ; also the winds and the tempests : Eurus, the east wind ; 
Austcr or Notus, the south wind; Zephyriis, the west wind; 
Boreas, the iiortli wind; Africus, the south-west; Corns, the 
novth-w <'5t ; and a.clus, the god of the winds, who was supposed 
to reside in the Japari islands, hence called Insuke Ailoliie : 
ACRE, the air-nymphs or sylphs, &c. 

The Itoiiians worshipped certain gods that they might do 
them good, and ‘'others that they inight not hurt them; as 
Averruncus and Bobigiis. T'here was botli a good .luplter and 
a bad; the former was calle.l dijovis,*^ or Diespiter, and the 
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latter, vbjovis, or vedius. But Ovid makes Vejovis the same 
with Jupiter parvus, or non magrms} 

11. MINISTRI SACRORUM, THE MINISTERS OF SAORED 
THINGS. 

The ministers of religion, among the Bomans, did not form 
distinct order from the other citizens.^ 'I'hey were usually 
chosen from the most honourable men in the state. iSome of 
them were common to all the gods;^ others appropriated to .a 
particular deity.^ Of the former kind were, 

I. The PONTiFiCEs,^ who were first instituted by iVuma. and 
chosen from among the patricians, were four in iiiiinber till the 
year of the city 454, when four more were created from the 
plebeians. Some think that originally there was only one 
pontifex ; as no more are mentioned in Livy, i. 20 ; ii. 2. Sylla 
increased their number to fifteen ; they were divided into 
MAJOREs and minores. Some suppose the seven added by Sylla 
and their successors to have been called minores ; and the eight 
old ones, and such as were chosen in their room, majokks. 
Others think the nia jores were patricians, and the minores ple> 
beians* Whatever be in this, the cause of the distinction cer- 
tainly existed, be fore the time of 8ylla. The whole number of 
the pontifices was called collegium.^ 

The pontifices judged in all causes relating to sacred things ; 
and, in cases where there was no written law', they prescribed 
what regulations they thought proper. Such as neglected their 
mandates, they could line according to the magnitude of the 
ofifence. Dionysius says, that they were not subject to the 
power of any one, nor bound to give an account of their c:on- 
duct even to the senate, or people. But this must be understood 
with some limihitions ; for we learn from Cicero, that the 
tribunes of the commons might oblige them, even against their 
will, to perform certain parts of their ofiice, and an appeal 
might be made from their decree, as from all others, to the 
people. It is certain, however, that their authority was very 
great. It particularly belonged to tliem to see that the inferior 
priests did their duty. From the ditferent parts of their otti<^e, 
the Greeks called them U^o(pv'haKig, 

U^^xyrect, sacrorurn doctores, administrator es, custodes, et 
interpretesJ 

From the^time of Numa, the vacant places in the number of 
pontifices were supplied by the college, till the year ()50 ; when 

1 Past. iii. 445, Ac. dicti. primum et reaiitutiis 37. I'.p 8'^. Dioiiy. ii. 

Gelt. Y. 12. 3 a posse facere., quia sa>po, cum iile > sacra Cic. ll.ir. ii. d. 

2 see p. SB. illis jus erut sacra fa« et uls et cis Tiberiin 12. 

B omntam deomu ss- eiendi: vel polins a dant, Varr. L. L. iv. 7 Uiony. ii 7o. C:c. 

. cerdotes. ponte faciendo, ivim ab l-V D oiiy.ii, ?.?. iii.4t5. Doni. 1. 4.'>. .'*1. Uau 

4 tibi alieui numlat ad- ,{is sublictuk esl iactus 6 Liv. iv. 4. a. 6, xxi), 11. 10. Asv. .Mil. 12. 
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Domitius, a tribune, transferred that right to the people. Sylla 
abrogated this law ; but it was restored by Labienus, a tribune, 
through the influence of Julius Cffisar. Antony again transferred 
the right of election from the people to the priests;^ thus Lepidus 
was cliosen pontifex maximus irregularly.^ Pansa onc^ more 
restored tlie right of election to the people. After the battle of 
Actium, permission was granted to Augustus to add to all the 
fraternities of priests as many above the usual number as he 
thought proper; which power the succeeding emperors exer- 
cised, so that the number of priests was thenceforth very un- 
certain.^ 

'1 he chief of the pontifices was called pontifex maximus ; * 
which name is first mentioned by Livy, iii. 54 He was created 
by the people, while the other pontifices were chosen by the col- 
lege, commonly from among those who had borne the first 
oflices in the state. The first plebeian pontifex maximus was T. 
Coruncfinius.® 

T'his was an oflice of great dignity and power. The pontifex 
maximus was supreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters. 
He took care tliat sacred rites were properly performed ; and, for 
that purpose, all the other priests were subject to him. He 
could hinder any of them from leaving the city; although in- 
vested with consular authority, and line such as transgressed his 
orders, even although they were magistratesw® 

How much the ancient Romans respected religion and its 
ministers we may judge from this: that they imposed a fine on 
^Veniellius, a tribune of the commons, for having, in a dispute, 
used injurious language to Lepidus the pontifex maximus.^ But 
the pontiflees appear, at least in the time of Cicero, to have 
been, in some respects, subject to the tribunes.® 

It was particularly incumbent on the pontifex nnaxhnus to 
take care of the sacred rites of Vesta. If any of the priestesses 
neglected their duty, lie reprimanded or punished them, some- 
times by a sentence of the college, capitally.® 

The presence of the pontifex inaxiiniistwas requisite in public 
ami solemn religious acts ; as when magistrates vo\ve<l games or 
the like, made a prayer, or dedicated a temple, also when a 
general devoted himself for bis army,*^' to repeat over before 
them the form of words prope. to be used,^^ which Seneca calls 
PONTiFiCALE CARMEN. It was of iiuport'ince thaC he pronounced 

1 Dio. xliv. fin. xxxvii. 3 Cic. Kp. Rrut. 5. Dio. 6 Liv. i. SO. ii. 2. ix. 40. Llv. iv. 44. viil. 15. 

37. Diouy. ii. 7J. Suef. li. 20. liii. 17. Ep. xix. I. xxxvii. xxiil 57. xxviiL ll.Cic. 

Nit. 2. .Arc. (' r. ('.tc*. 4 iiitoil iiinxiiniiH rmini, xl. 2. 4J. 4'ir. I’hil, xi. liar. reap. 7. i«gg« ii. 
3. Hull. ii. 7. Veil. ii. quap ad aacra, et reii- 8. Tao. Ann. iiu 51. 9. ^ ^ ’ 

12. gionos peiliiu’iit. ju- 7 sarioriiirnpie qtiutu 10 Liv. iv.27. viii.R it. 

2 lb. fiirto creatiis, Vel. aex ait, Fest. jfiiiex niai-ibiratniwn jus pn> 40. x. 7. 28. xxxi. 9. 

ii. 01. in confusione alque arbiter reruin tei.tuis tuit, Liv. i'ip. 

Itu, divinarum atque hu- xlv<i. 11 iis verba prifir 

iioiititlcatiim niaxiinum Diaiinnnn, Id. in ordo 8 Cic. Dom. 45. carmen piaUiri, i 

interuepit, Liv. Ep. sai erdiduin. 9 Ov. F. ni. 417. (lell. 11. 

117. 5 Liiv. XXV. 5, Epvxviii.* i. 12. Seiu Cun. i* 2.^ 
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tho words without hesitation. He attended at the Comilia, 
especially when priests were created that he might inaugurate 
them, likewise when adoptions or testaments were made.^ At 
these the other pontitices also attended : hence the (Jomitia 
were said t(» be lield, or what was decreed in them to be done, 
apud pontifices vel pro colUgio pontijicum, in presence of; 
solennia pro pontijicc suscipere, to perform the due sacred rites 
in the presence, or according to the direction, of the pontifex 
maxiinus. Any thing done in this manner was also said ponti- 
ficio jure fieri. And when the pontifex maxinius pronounced 
any decree of tlie college in their prehcnce, he was said pro col- 
LEQio RKSPONOBRE.^ Tiic decision of the college was sometiiues 
contrary to liis own opinion. He, however, was bound to obey 
it. What only three pontidees deteriiiiiied was held valid. 
But, in certain cases, as in dedicating a temple, the approbation 
of the senate, or of a majority of the tribunes of the commons, 
was requisite.^ The people, whose power was supreme in every 
thing, might confer the dedication of a temple on whatever 
person they plecased, and force the pontifex maxinius to otiiciate, 
even against liis will ; as they did in the case of Flavius, In 
some cases the Jlarnines and rex sacrorum seemed to have 
judged together with the pontifices, and even to have been 
reckoned of the same college.^ It was particularly the province 
of the pontifices to judge concerning marriages.*^ 

The pontifex inaxinius and his college had the care of regu- 
lating the year, and the public calendar, called kasti kalendarks, 
because the days of each month, from kalends to kalends, or 
from beginning to end, were marked in tliem through the whole 
year, what days were fasti^ and wliat nefasti, &c., the know- 
ledge of which was confined to the pontifices and patricians,’^ till 
C. Flavius divulged theiii.^ In the fasti of each year were also 
marked the names of the magistrates, particularly of the consuls. 
Thus, emimeratio fastorum, quasi anaurum ; kasti meniorts^ per- 
manent records; picti^ variegated with did’ereiit colours; sig^ 
nantes temporaJ^ lieiyce a list of the t;onsnls, engraved on 
marble, in the time of Gonstaiitius, the son of Constantine, as it 
is thought, and found accidentally by some persons digging in 
the forum, A. D. 1515, are called kasti consulahks, or tlie 
Capitolian marbles^ because beautified, and placed in the Capi- 
tol, by cardinal 'Alexander Farnese. 

In latter times it became customary to add, on particular 
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days, after the name of the festival, some remarkable occuiv 
rence. Thus, on the Lupercaliay it was marked that Antony 
had offered the crown to Caesar. To have one’s name thus 
marked 2 was reckoned the highest honour (whence, probably, 
the origin of canonization in the church of Rome) ; as it was the 
greatest disgrace to have one’s name erased from the fastL^ 

The books of Ovid, which describe the causes of the Roman 
festival for the whole year, are called fasti.* The first six of 
them only are extant. 

In ancient times, the pontifex maximus used to draw up a 
short account of the public transactions of every year in a book,* 
and to expose this register in an open place at his house, where 
the people might come and read it ; " which continued to be 
done to the time of Mucius Scmvola, who was slain in the mas- 
sacre of Marius and Cinna. These records were called, in the 
time of Cicero, annales maximij as having been composed by 
the pontifex maximus. 

The annals composed by the pontifex before Rome was 
taken by the (^auls, called also commentarii, perished most of 
them with the city. After the time of Sylla, the pontifices seem 
to have dropped the custom of compiling annals ; but several 
private persons composed historical accounts of the Roman 
aflairs ; which from their resemblance to the pontifical records 
in the simplicity of their narration, they likewise styled annals; 
as Cato, Pictor, Piso, Hortensius, and Tacitus.® 

'fhe memoirs® which a person wrote concerning his own 
actions were properly called commentarii, as Julius Caesar 
iiiodeslly called the books he wrote concerning his wars ; and 
(tcIUus calls Xenophon’s hook concerning the words and actions 
of iSocrates Memorabilia Socratis, But this name was applied 
to any thing which a person wrote or ordered to be written as a 
memorandum for himself or others, ^-.as the heads of a discourse 
which one was to deliver, notes taken from the discourse or 
book of another, or any book whatever in which short notes or 
lufuioranduins were wTitten : thus, commentarii regis NnmiPy 
Srrvii Tulliiy Kume.'As, rcgum^ Ccesaris, Trajani. J fence a com- 
mcntariiSf a clerk or seirretary. Codiiis, in writing to ("icero, 
calls the acta puhlica^ or public registers of the city, cowmen ta- 

RIUS RKRUW ITRBANAlllJM.'® 

In certain cases the pontifex maximus and his college had the 
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power of life and death ; but their sentence might be revem'd 
by the people.^ 

The pontifex maxiniiis, although possessed of so great power, 
is called by (/icero privatus, as not being a magistrate. But 
some think that the title pontifex maximus is here applied to 
8eipio by antiejpation, he not having then obtained tiiat ofliee, 
according to Patereiilus, contrary to the account of Appiaii, and 
Cicero himself elsewhere calls him simply a private person. 
Livy expressly opposes pontifices Ui privatus,^ 

Ihe pontifices wore a robe bordered with purple,^ and a 
woollen caj),*^ in the form of a cone, with a small rod ^ wrapt 
round with wool, and a tuft or tassel on the top ot* it, called 
APEX, often put for tlie whole cap; thus, iratos tremeie re(jum 
apices^ to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an enraged 
Persian monarch ; or for a woollen bandage lied round the 
head, which the priests used instead of a (;ap for the sake of 
coolness.® 8ulpi(*ius (^alba was deprived of his office on account 
of his cap having fallen^ from his head in the time of a 
sacrifice, flence ajtex is put for the top of any thing ; as, 
mantis apex, the summit of the niountain; or for the highest 
lionour or ornament ; as, apex scucctutis est auctoiitas, authority 
is the crown of old age.® 

In ancient times the pontifex maximus was not permitted to 
leave Italy. The lirst pontifex luaximus freed from that re- 
striction was r. Licinius Crassus, A, C. 618; so afterwards 
Ca^sar.^ 

I'he office of pontifex maximus was for life, on wln<;h account 
Augustus ne\er assumed that dignity while Lcpidi.s was alive, 
which 'fiberius and J^eneca impute to his clemency ; but with 
what justice, we may learn from the manner in which Augustus 
behaved to Lepidus iu other respe<!ts. For, after depriving him 
of his share in the Triumvirate, A. I/. 718, and confining him 
for a long time to Circeji under custody, he forced him to come 
to Home, against his w ill, A. IJ. 736. ami treated him with great 
indignity. After the death of Lepidus, A. I '. 741, Augustus 
assumed the office of pontifex iiiaxinins, wliicli was ever after 
held by iiis su(!cessors, and tiie title even by Christian emperors 
(ill the time of (Iratian, or rather of 'I'heodosius ; for on one of 
the Coins of (iratiaii this title is annexed. •*\\'hen there were 
two or more emperors, Dio informs us that one of tliem only 
was pontifex luaximus ; but this rule was soon after v iolated.'^ 

1 Asc. Cic. Mil. li sxxi.i. 28. Lamp. i. ]. Liv. 22. 
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The hierarchy of the church of Rome is thought to have been 
established partly on the model of the pontifex maximus and 
the college of pontiHces. 

The poritilices maxiini always resided in a public house,* 
called reoia/'^ Thus, when Augustus became pontifex maximum, 
he made public a part of his house, and gave the regia (which 
*Dio calls the house of the 7'ex sacrorum) to the vestal virgins, to 
whose residence it was contiguous; whence some suppose it the 
same with the regia Nuitke^ the palace of Numa, to which Horace 
is supposed to allude under the name of monumenta regis, Od, 
i. 2, 15, and Augustus, Suet. 7C>; said afterwards to sustain the 
atrium of Vesta, called atrium rkoium. (libers suppose it dif- 
ferent. It appears to liave been the same with that ngia men- 
tioned by Festus in equus October, in which was the sanctuary 
of Mars; for we learn from Dio that the arms of Mars, i. e. tlie 
anciUOy were kept at the house of Cresar, as being pontifex 
maximus.^ Macrobius says that a ram used to be sacrificed in it 
to Jupiter every uundineB or market-day, by the wife of the 
flamm dialis.* 

A pontifex maximus was thought to be polluU‘d by touclnng, 
and even by seeing, a dead body; as was an augur. So the 
high priest among the Jews. Iwen the statue of Augustus was 
removed from its pla<’e, that it might not be violated hy the 
siglit of slaughter. Hut Dio seems to think tliat the pontifex 
maximus was violated only hy toiiehiiig a dead body,® 

n. Auc.ures, anciently called auspices,® whose ofiice it was to 
fiiretel future events, cliielly from the fiiglit, chirping, or feeding 
of birJs,’ and also from other appearances; a body of priots® 
of the gr. atest authority in the Koman state, because nothing 
of importance was done respecting tiie public, either at home or 
abroad, in peace or in war, witbout consulting them,'* and 
anciently in affairs of gr^at consequence they were equally 
scrupulous ill private.^*’ 

Augur is often put for any one who foretold futurity. So, 
rvgnr Apollo, i. e. qui augurio the god of augury.** 

Auspkx denoted a person who observed and interpreted omens,** 
[larticniarly (lie priest who officiated at luarriages. In later 
times, w lieii the custom of coiiPiilting the auspices was in a great 
measure dropped, l4iose cnipicyed to wiMiess the signing of the 
marriage-contract, and to see Ihat^every thing was rightly per- 

Juibltavit, sc. C.Tsiir, 3 Ov. K. vi. ’JIW, Trist 7 px aritirn £:Pstii vel ViT. v. li. vt'l raj'lo, 
III sacra via, donui iii l..>0. Dio xliv. 17. f>.iriiii( siK'i-iioric, StiPt. A»is». 9j. 

puhliiii. Suet. Ca’s.4tj. liv. ’iT. Liv xxvi. ‘^7. Fest. Cie. Fatn. vi. t) 111 Crc Div. i. 

Out. Bp. iv. II, li. tl.-ll. iv. 6. Plut. O. U-T Oil. 1 '.. iy, Ac. 11 Cic. l)iv. ii 3, 1. 

1,110.1 ill e.i ^a(•r.l a Hom. fMi. S .iiii|'li«<suni >iicori|i>tii K.iik. vi. t>, Hur. Od, 

Kcii’r iiiculo I'r.iiil soiitu 4 H'lmiiiii'A Sat- i. Iti. ■■ lil-i’iuiu, Cic. Fain. i. i. 32. Virg. aCn. iv. 
usurji.iri. K'*st. vel 5 Sen. Miirc. 15. ii*. U*- _ <^6. 

niK'ii 111 cn ri'x saniJi, T.if. \iiii. i. li-2. i.erit. 1* n si an.sf ic.ito l.iv. i, 12 aiispii'ia vp] o)llil,,^. 
iiliis habitarc t’oiisu' xxi. 11. Dio. liv. 28. 35. .lb. vi. li. sin.' hu$|' Hor, ..yd. iti. 27. 8. 

«irl. Sim V. Vii‘". .'I'.n. Ivi. 31. U. 13. ciia, Cir. Uiv. i. 2 liii 

111. rftia C' Pint Uo*n, 72. ' • a« urio acto, 17 . ii. 31 
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formed, were called auspices nuptiarum, otherwise proxenetm^ 
coHciliatores, pronubL Hence auspex is pul for a 

favourer or director ; thus, auspex leg is, one who patronised a 
law ; auspices coeptorum operum, favourers ; diis auspicibus^ 
uu der the direction or conduct of ; so auspice 7nusa, the muse- 
inspiring; Teucro, Teucor bein^ your leader.* 

Auourium and auspicium «*ire commonly used promiscuously ; 
but they arc sometimes distini>'uished. Auspicium was properly 
the foretelling of future events from the inspection of birds ; 
augurium, from any omen or prodigies whatever ; but each of 
these words is often put for the omen itself. Augurium salutis, 
when the augurs were consulted whether it was lawful to ask 
safety from the gods.- The omens were also called ostenia^ 
porienta^ monstra^ prodigia.^ The auspices taken before passing 
a river were called pkremnia,^ from the beaks of birds, as it is 
thought, or from tiie points of weapons,^ a kind of auspices 
peculiar to war, both ot‘ which had fallen into disuse in the time 
of Cicero. 

The Romans derived their knowledge of augury chiefly from 
the Tuscans : and anciently their youth used to be instructed as 
carefully in this art as afterwards they were in the (ireek 
literature. For this purpose, by a decree of the senate, six of 
the sons of the leading men at Rome were sent to each of the 
twelve states of Etruria to be taught. Valerius Maximus says 
ten.^ It should probably be, in both authors, one to eaidi. 

Before the city of Rome was founded, Romulus and Remus 
are said to have agreed to determine by augury ^ who should 
give name to the new city, and who should govern it w'beii 
built. Romulus chose the Falatine hill, and Remus the Aveiu 
tine, as places to make their observations.^ Six vultures first 
appeared as an omen or augury^ to Jtemiis: and after this 
omen was announced or formally declared,*" twelve vultures 
appeared to Romulus. Whereupon each w as saluted king by 
his own party. The partisans of Remus claimed the thrown to 
him from his having seen the omen first; those of Romulus, 
from the number of birds. Tbrougii the keenness of the con- 
test they came to blows, and in the sciiflie Remus fell. I'Jie 
common report is, that Remus was slain by Romulus for having, 
in derision, iept over liis walls.** 

After Romulus, it became customary that no one should enter 
upon an office without consulting the auspices. Rut Dionysius 

Od. i. 7. 27»Ep7i.3. 2 Dio. zxxvii. 24. li.21. 42. 9 aiiguriuin. 

13. Liv. xlii. 1^. Juv. Su(>t. Aui;. HI. Tac. 4 Kost. Cic. Xat. I) il. 10 au^uiio, 

z. 336. Cic. Clu. 5. Ann. zii. 23. Cic. Uir. 3. Div. li. 30. nr, a.'i Oiri'rn vaUai it, 

NzU D. t. 15. it. 3. i. 47. Nat U. ii. 3. S «z ttciiininibiis, ib. drcuiitato, liiv. i. 47. 

Legg. iL . 13. Div. i. Nnri, r. 30. Virg. .'En. 6 i. 1. Liv. ix. 30. ('ii:, see |>. 74. 

16. Alt. ii. 7. Virt'. i. 392. iii. 499. Lerg. ii. 9 UIv. u4]. 11 Liv. i. 7. 

Ain iil._ 20. iv 45, 3 quia nstendunt, por* 7 ougariis legt'ic. 

Pizut. (.'fls. prill, bo. teiidunt, nionstrant, S tenipla ad iiiauguraii* 

Stttt. Claud. M. proMlicunt, Cic. Uiv. i. • duui. 
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informs us that, in his time, this custom was ohserved merely 
for foriifs sake. In the morning of the day on which those 
elected were to enter on their magistracy, they rose about 
twilight, and repeated certain prayers under the open air, 
attended by an augur, w^ho told them that lightning had appear- 
ed on the left, which was esteemed a good omen, although no 
such thing had happened. This verbal declaration, although 
false, was reckoned sufficient.^ 

The augurs ai;e supposed to have been first instituted by 
Homulus, three in number, one to each tribe, as the haruspices, 
and confirmed by Numa. A fourth was added, probably by 
Servius Tullius, when he increased the number of tribes, and 
divided the c;ity into four tribes. The augurs were at first all 
]>atricians; till A. IJ. 454, when five plebeians were added, 
fe’ylla increased their number to fifteen. They were at first 
chosen, as the other priests, by the Comitia Curiata, and after- 
wards undeiwvent the same changes as the pontiticcs.^ The chief 
of the augurs was called magister collegii. 'i'he augurs en- 
joyed this singular privilege, that, of whatever crime they were .. 
guilty, they could not be deprived of their offi<5e; because, as^ 
I'lutarch says, they were intrusted with the secrets of the \ 
empire. The laws of friendship were anciently observed with 
great care among the augurs, and no one was admitted into 
their number who Avas known to be inimical to any of the 
college. In delivering their opinions about any thing in the 
college, the precedency was alw^ays given to age.^ 

M the ponti flees prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, 
so the augurs explained all omens.^ They derived tokens ^ of 
futurity chiefly from five sources: from appearances in the 
heavens, as thunder or lightning; from the singing or flight of 
birds ; ^ from the eating of chickens ; from quadrupeds ; and 
from uncommon accidents, trailed dir^ v. -a. The birds which 
gave omens by singing,^ were the raven,® the crow,^ the owl,^^' 
the cock by flight, were the eagle, vulture, &c. ; by feeding, 
chickens,''^ much attended to in Avar lyul contempt of their 
intimations Avns supposed to occasion signal misfortunes ; as in 
the case of P. Claudius in the first Punic Avar, who, Avhen the 
person who liad the charge of tiie chickens told him that they 
AAould not eat, Avhich Axas esteetned ^ bad omen, ordered them 
to be thrown into the sea, saying, Then let them drink. After 
Avhich, engaging the enemy, he was ilefeated Avith the loss of his 
fleeU® Concerning ominous birds, &c. see Stat. Theb. in, 502, &c. 

1 Diony. ii. 6. iii. 35. 4 Cic. Kar. 9. Act:. Ppst. Plin. x. 20- 14 Plin. x. 23. s. SI. 

2 Liv. I. 13. iii. 37. x.6. 5 sif'iin. • s. 42. Liv. x. 40. 

9. Ep. Ixxxix. Uioiiy. 6 Stat Theb. in. 463. 12 a) 'tea vel praPMtes, Ifi pullarius. 

ii. 22. 64. iv. 34. a('e p. 7 cscinc<«. (>cll. vi. 6. Serv.Virg. 16 ('ic. Nat. D. 3. 

235. 8 corviis, yEi.. iii. 361. Cic. Uiv. Div. i. 16. Liv. Kp. 101. 

3 Cic. Sen. 18 Fain. iii. 9 roriiix. i. 47. Nat. 13. ii. 61. A'^ul. Max. i. 4.3. 

JO. Plin. Ep. iv. b.Plut. 10 nortua vel bubn. Ij/ pitUi, Cic. Div. it. 34, 

Kuiii. 97. 11 gtillus gallinaceas, sec p. 7 1. 
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Tile bailf^es of the aupfurs^ were, 1. A kind of robe, called 
TRABKA, striped witli purple/^ according* to Servius, made of 
purple and scarlet.^ So Dionysius, speaking of the dress of tbe 
iSalii, describes it as fastened with cJasps;* hence dibaphiim'^ 
cogitare, to desire to be made an augur; dibapho vestire, to 
make one. 2. A <;ap of a conical shape, like that of the ponli- 
iices.® 3. A c.rooked statf, which they carried in their right 
hand, to mark out the quarters of the heavens,^ called lituus.** 
An augur made his observations on the heavens'^ uMially in 
the dead of the night, or about twilight.*^ He took liis station 
on an elevated place, called arx or tkmplitm, vel tabkrnaculum, 
which Plutarch calls ax.Yiur,^^'^ where the view ivas open on all 
sides; and, to make it so, buildings were sometimes pulled 
down. Having iirst offered up sacrilices, and uttered a solemn 
prayer,'^ he sat down'^ with his head covered, and, according 
to Livy, i. IB, with his tace turned to the east; so that tl>e parts 
towards the south were on the right,^*^* and tliose towards the 
north on the left.'^ Then he determined with his Utnus the 
regions of the heavens from east to west, and marked in his 
mind some objects straight forward,'^ at as great a distance as his 
eyes could reach ; within which boundaries he should make his 
observation.'^ This space was also called Dionysius 

and Hygimisgive the same description with Livy of the posi- 
tion of the augur, and of tlie quarters of the heavens. Ihit 
Varro makes the augur look towards the south, which he calls 
pars antica ; consequently, the pars sinistra was on the east, 
and dextra on the west: tliat on the north he calls poshca-’^ 
In whatever position the augur stood, omens on the lelt among 
the Homans were reckoned lucky; but sometimes omens on the 
left are called unlucky,-^ in imitation of tlie (ireeks, among 
whom augurs stood with their taccs to tlie nor.h: and then the 
east, whicli was the liicJiy quarter, was on tlie right.**’' Hence 
dexter is often put for ftlix \\i\ Jausl as, lucky or propilioi 
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and sinister for infelix, infatistus, vel funestuSy unlucky or un- 
favourable. Thunder on the left was a ^ood omen for every 
thing else but holding the (yomitia.^ The croaking of a raven*, 
on the right, and of a crow ^ on the left, was reckoned fortunate, 
and vice versa. In short, the whole art of augury among the 
Homans was involved in uncertainty.^ It seems to have been at 
first contrived, and afterwards cultivated, chiefly to increase the 
influence of the leading men over the multitude. 

The Homans tdok omens ^ also from quadrupeds crossing the 
way, or appearing in an unaccustomed place ; from sneezing^ 
spilling salt on tlie table, and other accidents of that kind, 
which were called dira, sc. signa^ or dirk. 'J'hese the augurs 
explained, and taught how they should be expiated. When 
they dill so, they were said cornmeutari.^ If the omen was 
good, the ]dirasc w^as, impktritum, inauouratum est, and hence 
it was called auguriwn impetrativum vel oplatmn. JMany curi- 
ous instances of Homan superstition, with respect to omens and 
other things, are enumerated by Pliny, as among the (Greeks by 
Pausanias.'^ CVesar, in landing at Adruiuetum in Africa vvilli 
his army, happened to fail on his face, wliicli was reckoned a 
bad omen ; but lie, with great presence of mind, turned it to 
the contrary; for, taking hold of the ground with his right 
hand, ;ind kissing it, as if lie had fallen on pui’pose, he ex- 
claimed, I take possession of thee^ O Africa ! 

bumre events were also prognosticated by drawing lots;^^ 
thus, orccula sortihus fpquaiis ducwduVy that is, being so adjusted 
that they had all an equal chance of coming out first.'^ These lots 
wore a kind of dice ^ ’ made of wood, gold, or other matter, with 
ceriaiu letters, worils, or marks inscribed on them. They were 
thrown itommoiily into an urn, sometimes tilled with water, 
and drawn out by the hand of a boy, or of the person who con 
Milled the oracle. 'IJie priests of. the temple explained tlie 
import of them. The lots were sometimes thrown like common 
dice, and the throws esteemed favourable or not, as in playing. 
SouTKs denotes not only ibe lots tbem§elves, and the answer 
icturned from tliv, explanation of them, thus, sortes ipsas ef 
a (era, qiim erant ad so? tew, i. e. ad respoiisum rtMldenduin, 
parntn, dtsluibavit siwif f^ hut also anv vm-bal responses what- 
e\er of an oracle thus, ouACULnw is put both for the temple, 
and the answer given in it.^^ Tacitus calls by the name of sortes 

1 Viif^. .-Kn. jv. .'i;'’. uU. Nxii K II sort;bii«! diicmiis., lb sortes qtiaj vat-cina- 

vni. .'02. t 411 riin. 7 ex sUMinil.itiiii-e. < '<•. i>i\ . >1. oJ. i uoef linuiiiiitiir, qu« 

J*'n. i. H. ^ li. 2^. 'r.n*. S Cir. Ami 2. 8>iv. i. 1<{. 12 I’l. nt. < .i'. u. U. Jj. verios iiicliiins, 

Ilist. V. 5. < ic. U»V. li. ii. lU. Duj xl. IS. Ov. in i v. lesse:.-**. t’i''. Div ii. 3J. ^0. 

JS. A 'll i 12. II 1* .l it. C'J'. li (i. 2>'. lic t.i* jter e<ii iiiiita sur- 

2 Ciirvns. S Piuis. iv. 13. I’Jio. 32, .i.l. ^l^. Suet. 'I'lb. le.s, lior. ArC. P. 

3 coiiiix. xx\ ii. 2. IM.iiii. As. ii. Cau£. Mi-s.. iv. 4. Kii.'. I.iv. i. .'ifi. v. l5 Vir{». 

4 Cic. Uiv i. 7 of). 11. Serv. Virj;..lin. V. v. 25. ( ic. Div. u. 41. iv. 341) vi. 72 

5 oniiHar.iipliih.mt. 1)0. 15 Cic. Uiv i. .14. Li\'. Uv. Met. i. 3il8. 381.' 

fi .liiT. xiii. Uiir 10 tenro te, Afiira, IVi-i. vni. 21. Suet. Tib. II. 17 Cie. Foul. 10. Div. 

Od. iii. 27. liiv. xxi. xlii. tin. Suet Jul. Prop. iv. 9. 10, i.l. 34. 51. Up. Brut 2. 
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the manner in which the Germans used to form conjectures 
about futurity. They cut the branch of a tree into small parts 
or slips, ^ and, distinguishing these slips by certain marks, scat- 
tered them at random on a white cloth. Then a priest, if the 
presage was made for the public,^‘if in private, the master of a 
family, having prayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took 
up each of the slips three times, and interpreted it according to 
the mark impressed on it. Of prophetic lots, those of Proeiieste 
were the most famous.^ Livy mentions among unlucky omens 
the lots of Casre to have been diminished in their bulk,^ and of 
Falerii. ' Omens of futurity were also taken from names.® 
Those who foretold futurity by lots or in any manner whatever, 
w'ere called sortilegi, which name Isidorus applies to those 
who, upon opening any book at random, formed conjectures 
from the meaning of the first line or passage which happened to 
cast up : ^ hence, in later writers, we read of the sortes virgi- 
LiAN.li, HomericiSy &c. Sometimes select verses were written 
on slips of paper,® and, being throwm into an urn, were drawn 
out like common lots ; whence of these it was said, sors excidiL 
Those who foretold future events by observing the stars, were 
called ASTROLOGi, mathkmatici, genkthliaci,® from genesis^ vel 
genitura, the nativity or natal hour of any one, or the sUir 
which happened to be then rising,^® and which was supposed to 
determine his future fortune; called also horoscopus ; thus, 
geminos, horoscope y varo (for vario) prodmis genio ; 0 natal 
hour, although one and the same, thou producest twins of dif- 
ferent dispositions. Hence a person was said habere imperato^ 
riam genesim, to whom an astrologer had foretold at his birth 
that he would be emperor. Those astrologers were also called 
CHALD.K 1 or BABYLONii, because they came originally from Chal- 
daea or llaby Ionia, or Mesopotamia, i. e. the country between 
tho conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris : hence Chuldaich 
Tationibm erudituSy skilled in astrology ; Babgionica doctrinUy 
astrology ; nec Babylonios tentaris nwncros^ and do not try 
astrological calculations, i. e. do not consult an astrologer,’- who 
used to have a book,'^ in which the rising and setting, the con- 
junction, and other appearances of the stars were calculated. 
Some persons were so superstitious, that in the most trivial 
affairs of life they had recourse to such books,’"’ which Juvenal 
ridicules, vi. 57G. An Asiatic astrologer,’^ skilled in astronomy,’® 
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was consulted by the rich ; the poor applied to common fortune- 
tellers/ who usually sat in the Circus Maximus, which is there- 
fore called by Horace 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dreair:^ 
were called conjcctores ; by apparent inspiration, harioli vel 
divinif vales vel valicinatorcs^ &o. 

Persons disordered in their mind ^ were supposed to possess 
the faculty of presaging future events. These were called by 
various other names; ckrriti or Ceriti, because (Jeres was sup- 
posed sometimes to deprive her worshippers of their reason;* 
also LARVATi/ and lymphatici or because the nymphs 

made those who saw tliem mad.^ Isidore makes lijinphaticus 
tlie same with one seized with the hydrophobia.® Pavor Jym^ 
a panic fear ; nummi am i lymphatici^ burning in the 
pocket, as eager to get out, or to be spent ; mem lympltata 
marjsotico^ iiiioxicated. As hellebore was used in curing those 
who were mad, hence elleborusiiSy for inKantis. 'J'hose transport- 
ed witl» religious enthusiasm were called fan.vtici/ from fanum, 
a J'ari, beciause it was consecrated by a set form of words ; or 
from FAUNus.^^ I'roiri the induence of the moon ou persons 
labouring under certain kinds of insanity, they are called by 
later writers lunatici. 

Haruspices,^’ called also extispicks, who examin.ed the victims 
and their entrails after they were sacrifice!}, and from thence 
derived omens of futurity; also from the tlanie, smoke, and 
other circuttistances attending the sacrifice ; as if the victim 
came to tlie altar without resistance, stood tliere quietly, fell by 
one stroke, bled fx’cely, &c. Ihese were favourable signs. The 
contrary are enumerated. They also explained prodigies.^^ 
Their ofiice resembled that of the augurs ; but tliey were not 
esteemed so honourable: hence, when dulius Cfesar admitted 
iluspina, one of them, into the senate, Cicero represents it as an 
indignity to tlie order. Their art was emailed haruspicina, vel 
harmpiemn dis’cipliiw^ derived from Ctruria, where it is said to 
have been discovered by one 'I'agus, and whence /laruspices 
v'-cro often sent fo- to Umm*. They sometimes came from the 
Past; thus, Araunias vel Carnage uas haras p ex an Armenian 
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or Commagenian soothsayer. Females also practised this art.^ 
The college of the haruspices was instituted by Komulus. Of 
what number it consisted is uncertain. Their chief was called 
siTMMUS HARusPKX.* Cato uscd to say, he was surprised that the 
haruspices did not laugh when they saw one another, their art 
was so ridiculous ; and yet wonderful instances are recorded of 
the truth of their predictions.^ 

III. Quindkokmviri sacris faciundis, who had the charge of 
the Sibylline books, inspected them, by the appointment of the 
senate, in dangerous junctures, and performed the sacrifices 
which they enjoined. It belonged to them in parti(;ular to cele- 
brate the secular games, and those of Apollo.^ They are said 
to have been instituted on the following oct^tsion : — 

A certain woman, called Amalthcea, from a foreign country, 
is said to have come to Tarquinius iSuperbus, wishing to sell nine 
books of Sibylline or prophetic oracles. Ihit upon 'i’nrquin’s 
refusal to give her the price which she asked, she went away, 
and burned three of them, lieturning soon after, she sought 
the same price for the remaining six. Whereupon, being ridi- 
culed by the king as a senseless old woman, she went and 
burned otiier three ; and coming back, still demanded the same 
price for the three which remained, (^ellius says that the books 
%vere burned in the king’s presence. Tarquin, surprised at the 
strange conduct of the woman, consulted the augurs w hat to do. 
Tliey, regretting the loss of the books which had been destroy- 
ed, advised the king to give tlic price required. I'he woman, 
therefore, having delivered the books, and liaving desired them 
to be carefully kept, disappeared, and was never afterwards 
seen, Fliny says she burned two books, and only preserved 
one. Tarquin committed the care of these books, called libiu 
stBYLLiNi, or vKiisus,* to two 111611 ** of iliustrious birth; one of 
whom, called Atilius, or Tulliu^,' he is said to have punished, 
for being unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to be sewed 
up alive in a sack,^ and thrown into the sea, the punishment 
afterwards indicted oq parricides.'^ In the year ten men 
were appointed for this purpose, five patricians and five plebei- 
ans, afterwards fifteen, as it is thought, by 8yJla. .lulius Cuesar 
made them sixteen. They were created in the same manner 
as the pontifices. The chief of them was calletl maoistku col- 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fate of 
the liomu» empire ; and, therefore, in public danger or cala- 
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inity, the keepers of them were frequently ordered by the senate 
to inspect^ them. They were kept in a stone chest, below 
ground, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. But the Capitol 
being burned in the Marsic war, the Sibylline books were de- 
stroyed together with it, A. IJ. 670. Whereupon ambassadors 
were sent everywhere to collect the oracles of the Sibyls ; for 
there were other prophetic women besides the one who came to 
Tarquin ; Lactantius, from Viirro, mentions ten ; Aillian, four. 
I’liny says there were statues of three Sibyls near the rostra in 
the forum.^ The chief was the Sibyl of Cunia?,® whom JKneas is 
supposed to have consulted ; called by Virgil Veiphobe, from 
her age, longmva^ vivax,^ and the Sibyl of Erythra?, a city of 
Ionia, ^ who used to utter her oracles with such ambiguity, that 
whatever happened, she might seem to have predicted it, as the 
priestess of Apollo at Delphi the verses, however, were so 
contrived, that the first letters of them joined together made 
some sense ; hence called acrostichis, or in the plural acrostU 
chides J Christian writers often quote the Sibylline verses in 
support of Christianity; as Lactantius, i. 6. ii. 11, 12, iv. 6; 
but these appear to have been fabricated. 

From the various ISibylline verses thus collected, the Quin- 
decemviri made out new books ; which Augustus (after having 
burned all other prophetic books,® both Greek and Latin, 
above 2000), deposited in two gilt cases,® under the base of the 
statue of Apollo, in the temple of that god on the Palatine hill, 
to which Virgil alludes, vi. 60, &c., having first caused the 
priests to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, 
because the former books were fading with age.^® 

The quinderemviri were exempted from the obligation of 
serving in the army, and from other cilices in the city. Their 
priestli<K)d was for life.^^ They were properly the priests of 
Apollo ; and hence each of them had at his house a brazen 
tripod,^- as being sacred to Apollo, similar to that on which the 
priestess of Delphi sat; which ^Servius makes a three-footed 
stool or table but others, a vase with three feet and a covering, 
properly called cortvta,^^ which also signifies a large round cal- 
dron, often put for the whole tripod, or for the oracle : hence, 
tripodas sentire, to uiidersland the oracles of Apollo, When 
tripods ai’e said to jiave been given in a present, vases or cups 
supported on three feet are understood/^ such as are to be seen 
oil ancient coins. 
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IV. Septemviri epulonum, who prepared the sacred feasts at 
games, processions, and otlier solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Homans to decree feasts to the 
gods, in order to appease their wrath, especially to Jupiter,' 
during the public gnmes.^ These sacred entertainments bewirae 
so numerous, that the pontihees could no longer attend to them ; 
on which account this order of priests was instituted, to act as 
their assistants. They were first created A. U. 557, three in 
number,^ and were allowed to wear the toya-prestexta ^ as the 
pontitices.^ Their number was increased to seven, is is tliought 
by Sylla.^ If any thing had been neglected or wronijly per- 
formed in the public games, the Kpulones reported it** to the 
pontitices ; by whose decree the games on that account were 
sometimes celebrated anew. The sacred feasts were prepared 
with great magiiiticence ; hence, cmioi pontijicum^ vel pontijl- 
caleSf et auguraleSf for suiiiptuoiis entertainments.^ 

The pontitices, augures, septemviri epiilones, and cpiinde- 
cemviri, were called llie four colleges of priests.*^ When divine 
honoiurs were decreed to Augustus, after his death, a Hfth col- 
lege was added, composed of his priests; hence called cqllemium 
sodalium AUGUST ahum. So fi.avialium collegumty the priests of 
Titus and Vespasian. Hut the name of collkuium was applied 
not only to some other fraternities of priests, but to any number 
of men joined in the same office ; as the consuls, praUors, qums- 
tors, and tribunes, also to any body of merchants or mechanics, 
to those who lived in the Capitol, even to an assemblage of the 
meanest citizens or slaves.'’ 

To each of the colleges of pontifices, augures, and quinde- 
cemviri, Julius Crpsar added one, and to the septemviri, three. 
After the battle of Actium, a power was granted to Augustus of 
adding to these colleges as many extraordinary members ns he 
thought proper; which power was exercised by the succeeding 
emperors, so that the number <»f those colleges was thenceforth 
very uriCertain. 'I’liey seem, Iiowcwer, to have retaiiic*cl tlieir 
ancient names; tliiis^ Tacitus calls himself fiuiiuh nmviruU 
sacerdotio prtedituSj and Pliny mentions a skptkwvir kpulonum.^'* 

It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the 
same family^* sJiould not enjoy the same priotliood.** Hut 
under the emperors this regulation was disr-^garded. 

The other fraternities of priests were less ca)iisiderable, 
although composed of persons of disliiiguishcd rank. 
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1. Fratrrs ambarvales, twelve in number^ who offered up 
sacrifices for tiie fertility of the ground,^ which were callea 
sacra Amharvalia, because the victim was carried round the 
fields.'^ Hence they were said agros lustrare et purgare, and 
the victim was called hostia ambarvalis,^ attended with a crowd 
of country people having their temples bound with garlands of 
oak leaves, dancing and singing the praises of Ceres ; to whom 
libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine:^ 
those sacred rites were performed before they began to reap, 
privately as well as publicly. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by 
Romulus, in honour of his nurse Acca Laurentia, who had 
twelve sons, and when one of them died, Romulus, to console 
her, offered to supply his place, and called himself and the 
rest of her sons, kratrks arvales. Their office was for life, 
and continued even in captivity and exile. They wore a crown 
made of the ears of corn,^ and a white woollen wreath around 
their temples.® 

Inkul.e e?ant filame7ita lanea, quibus sacerdotes et hostuB, 
tanplaque velabanturP The infultB were broad w oollen bandages 
tied with ribands,® used not only by priests to cover their heads, 
but also by suppliants.'*’ 

% Curiones, the priests who performed the public sacred 
rites in ©ach curia, thirty in number.^® Heralds who notified 
tile orders of the prince or people at the spectacles were also 
called CURIONES. Rlautus calls n lean lamb curio^ L e. qui ciira 
muctt, whi<;h is lean w ith care.*’ 

3. Fkxialks, vel Fci tales, sacred persons employed in declar- 
ing war and making peace.’** 'I'he fecialis, wlio took the oath 
in the name of tlie Koiuan people in concluding a treaty of 
peace, w?is cjilled pater patratus.’® The fecialcs’* were insti- 
tuted by Nuina Pompilius, borrowed, ,as Dionysius thinks, from 
the Greeks : they are supposed to have been twenty in number. 
'J ht.y judged concerning every thing which related to the pro- 
claiming of war, and ilie making of tre,aties: the forms they 
used were instituted by Ancus.’^ Tliey were sent to the enemy 
to demand the restitution of efiects:’® they always carried in 
their hands, or wieathed round their temples, vervain,’^ a kind 
of sacred giviss or cieno herbs,’*' plucked from a particular place 
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in the (uapitol, with the earth in which it grew;* hence tlie 
diief of them was called verbenarius.® If they were sent to 
make a treaty, each of them carried vervain as an emblem of 
peace, and a dint stone to strike the animal which w'as sacri- 
liced.^ 

4. SoDALES Tiiii, vel Titienses, priests appointed by Titus 
Tatius to preserve the sacred rites of the Sabines ; or by 
Hoiiiulus, in honour of Tatius himself ; in imitation of whom the 
priests instituted to Augustus after his death were called sooales.'* 

5. Hex sacrorum, vel rex sacrijicnlus, a priest appointed, 
after the expulsion of Tarcpiiii, to perform the sacred rites, 
which the kings theiiiselves used formerly to perform; an offif^e 
of small importance, and subject to the pontifex niaxirnus, as all 
the other priests were. Before a person was admitted to this 
priesthood, he was obliged to resign any other ofKt^e he bore. 
His wife was called REGiNA,aud his house anciently reqia.^ 

PRIESTS OF particular OODS. 

The priests of particular gods were called klamines, from a 
cap or tillet** which they wore on their head.^ The chief of 
these were : — 

1. FI amen DiALis^ the priest of Jupiter, who was distinguished 
by a lictor, t^ella oandh^ and toga prtetextay and had a rijiht 
from his office of coming into the senate. FUimen martialis, 
the priest of Mars, quirinalis, of llomulus, &c. These three 
were .always chosen from the patricians. '1 hey were hrst insti- 
tuted by Numa, who had himself peiibnned the sacred rites, 
whicli after w^ards belonged to the Jlometi Dialis, 'I hey were 
afterwards created by tlie people, when they were said to be 
electi, dtsignatiy ertati , vel desthiati^ an<l inaugurated, or 
solemnly admitted to their, office, by the pontifex inaxiimis and 
the augurs, wlien they were said innagnniriy prodf, vel ca/zt. 
The pontifex maxiinus seems to have nominated three persons 
to the people, of whuui they chose one. ’ 

The llamines wore a purple robe called ljnv, which seems 
to have been thronn over iheir toga ; heiiee called by J 'esliis 
duplex amictuXy and a conical cap, «*a]led apex. Lunigerosque 
APICES, (he sacred caps tufted with wool. Altiiough not ponti- 
fices, they seem to have had a seat in that college. Other 
famines were afterwards created, called minouks, who might be 
plebeians, ‘.as tlie Hamen of ( armenta, the mother of l^vander. 
The emperors also, after their consecration, had eaidi of them 
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tluiii' llamiues, and likewise colleges of priests, who were called 
sodales. Thus, flamen c^saris, sc. Antoni us.^ 

The dainen of Jupiter was an office of great dignity,® but 
subjected to many restrictions, as, that he sliould not ride on 
horseback, nor stay one night without the city, nor take an 
oath, and several others.^ llis wife^ was likewise under par* 
ticular restrictions; but she could not be divorced: and if she 
fiietl the flamen resigned his office, because he could not per- 
form certjiin sacred rites without her assistance.® 

From the death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple 
of Jupiter,® Cicero says in the temple of Vesta, to avoid the 
cruelty of Cinna, A. IT. 666, there was no flamen Dialis for 
seventy-two years, (Dio makes it seventy-seven years, but it 
seems not consistent), and the duties of his function were per- 
formed by the pontidces, till Augustus made Servius Malugin- 
ensis priest of .lupiter.^ Julius Caesar had indeed been elected® 
to that office lat seventeen,® but, not having been inaugurated, 
was soon after deprived of it by 8ylla. 

II. 8alii, the priests of Mars, twelve in number, instituted 
by Numa ; so called, because on solemn occasions they used to 
go tlirough the city dancing,*® dressed in an embroidered tunic,** 
hound w ith a brazen belt, and a toga pra»texta or trabea ; hav- 
ing on their head a cap rising to a considerable height, in the 
form of a cone,'- with a sword by their si<le; in their right liand 
a spear, a rod, or the like; and in their left, one of the aiicilia, 
or shields of Jlars.*® Lucan says it hung from their neck.** 
8enec.a resembles the leaping of the 8alii to that of fullers of 
clotli.*® They useil to go to the capitol, through the forum and 
other public parts of the city, singing as they went sacred 
s<mg‘j,*' said to have been composed by Numa,*'* which, in the 
time of Horace, eamld hardly he understood by any one, scarcely 
by the priests themselves.*' Festus calls these verses axamenta, 
\el aasdntmt d y l)e<-aijse they were written on tablet^. 

j lie iiiosf. solemn pro(!ession of the 8alii was on the first of 
^lare.h, in eoimiieiuoratioii of the time when tl»e sacred shield 
was be'iocd to have fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa, 

I hey resembled the armed dancers of the (>rceks, called 
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ROMAS ASTIQUirjBS , 


Curetes, from Oete, uliere that manner of dancing called 
PYRRICHK had its wigin; whether invented by Minerva, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Curetes, who, being 
Intrusted with the care of Jupiter in his infancy, to prevent his 
being discovered by Saturn his father, drowned his cries by the 
sound of their arms and cymbals. It was certainly common 
among the Greeks in the time of HomerJ 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salii unless 
a native of tlie place, and freeborn, whose father and mother 
were alive. Liicfin calls them lecta juventus patricia, young 
patricians, because cliosen from tliat order. The Salii, after 
finishing their procession, had a splendid entertainment pre- 
pared for them; hence saliarks dapes^ costly dishes; epulaii 
Scdiarem in moduni, to feast luxuriously ; ^ their chief w'as 
called PR-Esut,® who seems to have gone foremost in the proces- 
sion ; their principal musician, vates ; and he w'ho admitted 
new members, maoistrr. According to Dionysius,* Tulliis 
Hostilius added twelve other Salii, who were called agonalks, 
•enses, or Collini, from having their chapel on the Colline hill. 
Those instituted by Numa had their chapel on the Palatine hill ; 
hence, for the sake of distinction, they were called palatini.® 
III. Lupkrci, the priests of Pan; so called*' from a wolf, 
because that god was supposed to keep the wolves from tf|^ 
sheep. Hence the place where he was w’orshipped was called 
Lupercal, and his festival hupercalio^ which was celebrated in 
February ; at which time the Luperci ran up and down the city 
naked, having only a girdle of goats’ skins round their w'aist, 
and thongs of the same in their hands, with which they struck 
those whom they met, particularly married women, who w ere 
thence supposed to be rendered prolilicj 

There were tliree companies ** of Imperci ; two ancient, 
called fabiani and guiNTJLiANi,'* and a third, called julii, insti- 
tuted in honour of .lulius fVesar, whose first chief was Antony ; 
and therefore, in that capacity, ;it the festival of the Lupcrcalia, 
althougli consul, he went almost naked into the fomin Julium^ 
attended by his lictors, and having made a harangue to the 
people from the rostra, he, acconling to concert, as it is be- 
lieved, presented a crown to (^Tsar, who was silting there in a 
golden chair, dressed in a purple robe, witl^ a golden diadem, 
which had been decreed him, surrounded by the whole seurite 
and people. Antony attempted repeatedly to put the crown on 
his head, addressing him by the title of king, and declaring 
that what ne siiid and did was at the desire of his fellow* citizens. 
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But Caesar, perceiving the strongest marks of aversion in the 
people, rejected it, saying that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, 
and therefore sent the crown to the Capitol, as a present to that 
god.^ It is remarkable that none of the succeeding emperors, 
in the plenitude of their power, ever ventured to assume the 
name of rex, king. 

As the Lijperci were the most ancient order of priests, said to 
have been first instituted by Evander,^ so they continued the 
longest, not being abolished till the time of Anastasius, who 
died A. 1). 518. 

IV. PoTiTii and pinarii, the priests of Hercules, instituted by 
Evander, when he built an altar to Hercules, called maxima, 
after that hero had slain Cacus ; said to have been instructed in 
the sacred rites by Heriades liiinsclf,** lieing then two of the 
most illustrious families in that place. The Pinarii, happening 
to come too late to the sacrifice, after the entrails were eaten 
iip,^ were, by the appointment of ilercnles, never after per- 
mitted to taste the entrails; ^ so that they only acted as assis- 
tants in performing the sacred rites.** The Politii, being taught 
by Evander, continued to preside at the sacrifices of Hercules 
for many ages; ^ till the Pinarii, by the autliority or advice of 
Appius Claudius the censor, liaving delegated their ministry to 
public slaves, the w hole race,^ consisting of twelve familicB, be- 
came extinct within a year; and some time after Appius lost 
his sight; a yvarning, says Livy, against making innovations in 
religion.** 

V. (talli, tlie priests of Cybele, the mother of the gods; so 
called ^roin uarlus, a river in Phrygia, wliich was supposed to 
make those who drank it mad, so that they castrated tlieni- 
selves, as the priesU of (Cybele did,*** in imitation of Attys, -yis, 
Attis, -idis, v. Attin, -inis;‘* called also cuhktks, coutbantks, 
their chief akchkiallus ; all of Phrygian extrai'tion ; who used 
to carry round the image of ('ybele, with (he gestures of mad 
people, rolling their heatls, beating their breasts to the sound of 
the (lute,* * making a great noise with drum5 and cymbals ; some- 
times also cutting their arms, and iitteviug dreadfid predictions, 
i hiring the festival called hilaria, at the vernal equinox,^* they 
wasiied with certain splemiiities the image of ('\bele, her cha- 
riof her lions, and all her sacred things in tlio Tiber, at the 
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conflux of the Almo.' They annually went round the villages, 
asking an alms,^ which all other priests were prohibited to do. 
All the circumstances relating to Oybele and her sacred rites 
are poetically detailed by Ovid, Fast iv. 181, 373, The rites of 
Cybele were disgraced by great indecency of expression.'* 

* Virqinks vp:stales,® virgins consecrated to the worship of 
Vesta, a priesthood derived from Alba, for Rhea Sylvia, the 
mother of Romulus, was a vestal, were originally from I’roy, 
first instituted at Rome by Numa, and were four in luimher; 
two were added by 'rarquiiiius Friscus, or by Servius Tullius, 
which continued to bo the number ever after.'' 

The Vestal virgins were chosen first by tlie kings, ^ and aftei 
their expulsion, by the pontifex luaxiiuiis ; w ho, ac.cording to 
the Papiaii Jaw”, when a vacancy was to he supplietl, selected 
from among the people twenty girls above six, and below” six- 
teen years of age, Iree from any bodily defect, which was a 
requisite in all priests,® whose father ami mother were b(dh 
alive, and freeborn citizens. It was determined by Jot in an 
assembly of the people, wliieh of these twenty should be ap- 
pointed. Then the pontifex maximus went and look her on 
whom the lot fell, from her parents, as a c!ij)tive in war,® ad-, 
dressing her thus, tk, amata, capio; that being, according to A. 
Gellius, the name of the fir^t who was chosen a Vestal : hence 
CAPERE t'irgincm VtHalem, to choose a Vestal virgin; wliieh 
word was also applied to the Jlamm (/ialis, to the poiUifiees and 
augurs.*'^ Hut afterwards this mode of casting lots was not ne- 
cessary. 'J'lie pontifex maximus might choose any one lie 
thought proper, witli the consent of her parents, and the requi- 
jite qualifications.** If none olfered voluntarily, the luetliod of 
casting lots was used.*-^ 

The Vestal virgins were hound to their ministry for thirty 
years. For the first ten years they learned the sacred rites; for 
the next ten, they performed them; ami for the last ten taught 
the younger virgins. I'liey were all said ftrrrsidtir wrv/.v. vt 
assidiKB ttmpli antistitks, v. ~ta\ that tlioy might, without inter- 
ruption, attend to the holiness of Hie temple.'’ 'I he ohlcsl '* 
was calle<l maxima.*’ After thirty y«Mr>’ M'r\ice they might 
leave illft temple and marry; which, however, was sehluiii <loae, 
and .always reckoned ominous.''’ 

The ofiice of the Vestal virgins was, — 1. To keep the sacred 
fire always burning,*^ whence? ahrmfpir I'tshr forget- 
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ting the fire of eternal Vesta; watching it in the night-time 
alternately,' and whoever allowed it to go out was scourged ^ by 
the pontitex niaximus,^ or by his order. This accident was 
always esteemed unlucky, and expiated by offering extraordi- 
nary sacrifices.'' The fire was lighted up again, not from ano- 
ther fire, but from the rays of the sun, in which manner it w^ig 
renewed every year on the first of March ; that day being an- 
ciently tlie beginning of the year.® — 2. To keep the sacred 
pledge of the empire, supposed to have been the Palladium, or 
tile Penates of the liomaii people, called by Dio rot ; kept 
in the innermost recess of the temple, visible only to the virgins, 
or rather to the Vestalis maxima alone ; ^ sometimes removed 
from the temple of Vesta by the virgins, when tumult and 
slaughter prevailed in the city, or in case of a lire, rescued by 
Metellus the pontifex maximus when the temple w^as in flames, 
A. (J. 512, at the hazard of his life, and with the loss of his 
sight, and consequently of his priesthood, for which a statue 
was erected to him in the capitol, and other lionotirs conferred 
on him,’ — and, 3. To perform constantly the sacred rites of the 
goddess. Their prayers and vows were always thought to have 
great influence with the gods. In their devotions they wor- 
shipped the god Fasciuus to guard them from envy.® 

The Vestal virgins wore a long wdiite robe, bordered with 
purple ; their heads were decorated with fillets^ and ribands;'® 
hence the rtstalis maxima is called vittata sacerdos, and sim- 
ply vittata, the head-dress, sukkibulum, described by Priiden- 
tius." W hen first c.hosen, their hair was cut off and buried under 
an oM lotos or lotc-tree in the city,'® but it was afterwards 
allowed to grow'. 

'The V‘.;^i.nl Airgius enjoyed singular honours and privileges. 
The praHors and consuls, Avheii they met tiiem in the street, 
lowered their fasces, and Avent out 6f the way, to show them 
respect. They had a lictor to attend them in public, at least 
after tlie time of the triuniAirate ; Pluian:h says always; they 
rodn in a chariot ; “ sat in a distinguished place at the spectacles; 
\v(‘re not forced to swear,'' unless they inclined, and by none 
other tnit \ Ota. I'hcy might make their testament, although 
uiuhu* age ; for tliey w- re not snhject to tin* power a parent 
gnacdiaii, as othcU- women. I’liey could free a (Timinal from 
punishment, if they met him accidentally ; riul their interposb 
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tion was always greatly respected. They had a salary from the 
public.^ They were held in such veneration, that testaments and 
the most important deeds were coiiimitted to their care, and they 
Onjoyed all the privileges of matrons who had three children.^ 
Wlien the Vestal virgins were forced tlirough indisposition 
to leave the atrium vesims, probably a house adjoining to the 
temple, and to the palace of Nunia, regia parva num.k, if not a 
part of il;, where the virgins lived, they were intrusted to the 
care of some venerable inalron.^ 

If any ^ violated her vow of chastity, after being tried 
and sentenced hy the poiitiiices, she was buried alive with 
funeral solemnities in a place called the campus scelkratus, 
near the Pori a (\dlinn, and Jier paramour scourged to death in 
the forum; A\hich moLliod of punishment is said to have been 
fii'st contrived by Tar<]uinius Prisciis. The commission of this 
crime was tinniglit to forhode some dreadful calamity to the 
state, and, Iherehire, was always expiated with extraordinary 
sacritices. 'J’lie suspet^lcd virtue of some virgins is said to liave 
been mira<ai1oiLsly cleared,^ 

'Ihcse were the principal divisions of the lioinan jirlestfr 
Concerning tlieir emohnuems (he classics leave ns very muc£ 
in the dark ; as they also do with respect to those of ihe mag^ 
trates. When h’onmins lirst divided the Homan territory, 
set apart wliai was snllicient for the perrormama* of sacred ritilik 
and for the stipporr, of temples.' So Livy informs ns, thi^ 
Nuiiia, who iiistilntod the greatest num her of priests and sactf* 
fices, provided a fund for defraying tliese expenses, but ap- 
pointed a pnhllc. siipeiid^ to none hut the \ estai virgins. 
i)ioii}sius, speaking of liiminlus, says, that ^vhile other nations 
were Dealigcni alumt the <'.iioice of their priests, some exposing 
that otlice to sale, and others determining it hy lot; itomulus 
made a law' that two men, '(.hove lifty, of <lislingiiished rank and 
virtue, >»ill:niil bodily delect, and p(js‘««*.>se<l of a competent 
fortune, shonhl l)e f hoseii from each i nria, to olFiciate as priests 
in that enria or parish f«»r life ; being exempted hy age Iroiii 
military »cr\ ice, and hy law Iroiii ihe tronlile'tome business of 
the city, I here, is no mention of any annual salary. In after 
ages the priests claimed an immiinily trom taxes, which the 
poniihees and aiignrs for several years did not ]»ay. At last, 
however, the <jua*stors wanting money for public exigencies, 
forced them, afier appealing in vain to the tribunes, to pay up 
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their arrears.' Augustus increased both the dignity and emolu- 
ineiits ^ of the priests, particularly of the Vestal virgins; as he 
likewise first fixed tlie salaries of the provincial magistrates,® 
whence we read of a sum of money ^ being given to those who 
were disappointed of a province.^ But we read of no fixed 
salary lor the priests ; as for the teachers of the liberal arts, and 
for others/’ When Theodosius the (Sreat abolished the heathen 
worship at Home; Zosimus mentions only his refusing to grant 
tlie public money for sacrifices, and expelling the priests of 
both sexes from the temples.^ It is certain however, that suf- 
ficient provision was made, in whatever manner, for the main- 
tenance of those who devoted themselves wholly to sacred 
functions. Honour, perhaps, was the chief rew^ard of the digni- 
fied priests, who attended only occasionally, and whose rank and 
fortune raised them above desiring any pecuniary gratification. 
There is a passage in the life of Aurelian by Vopiscus,® which 
some apply to this subject ; although it seems to be restricted 
to the priests of a particular temple, pontifices roboravit^ sc. 
Aurelianus^ i. e. he endowed the chief priests with salaries, 
decrevit etiam emolumenta minisiris^ and granted certain emo- 
luments to their servants, the inferior priests who took care of 
the temples. Tlie priests are by later writers some.times divided 
into three classes, the antistites, or chief priests, tlie sacer dotes 
or ordinary priests, and the rninistri or meanest priests, whom 
lUanilius calls auctoratos in tertia jura ministros, but for the 
most part only into tw o classes, tlie ponlijices or sacerdotes, and 
the ininictri}' 


SKRVANrS OF THE PRIESTS. 

'Bhe priests who had children employed them to assist in per- 
huMuing sacred rites : but those who had no children procured 
free-born boys and girls to serve them, the boys to the age of 
puberty, and the girls till they were niarried. These were 
called Counlli and CamilUpy^ 

Those who took care of the temples were ciillod .editui or 
ff diiutmii, those w ho brought the victims to the altar and slew 
iluMii, I'DP.i:, victimtini and ndtrarii ; to whom in particular 
the name of mimstki was properly applied. The J^oys who 
assisted the llamines in siicrcd riles wore * lied flaminii ; and 
tlie girls, FLAHTiN.E. 'I'liere were varil^us kinds of %miLsicians, 
idiicutrf:^ tubicitu s, juliciniify 
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III. PLACES AND RITES OP SACRED THINGS. 

The places dedicated to the worship of the gods were called 
temples, templa,^ and consecrated by tlie augurs ; hence called 
Augusta. A temple built by Agrippa in the time of Augustus, 
ana dedicated to all the gods, uas called Pantheon.*^ 

A small temple or edtapei was called sacellum or cpdicula, A 
wood or thicket of trees consecrated to religious worship was 
called hicns, a grove.^ The gods were supposed to frequent 
woods and fountains ; hence, esse locis superos ttstatur silva per 
omnern sola virens hihyen^ 

The worship of the gods consisted cliiefly in Y^’ayers, vows, 
and sacriiicesL 

No act of religious worship was performed without prayer. 
The words used were thought of the greatest importance, and 
varied according to the nature of tlie sacrifice.^ Hence the 
supposed force of charms and incanhitions.’" When in doubt 
about the name of any god, lest they should misinke, they used 
to say, Quisouis ks. Wliatever occurred to a person in doubt 
what to say, was supposed to be suggested by some <livinily,'^ 
In the daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most 
part in heaven, but to go up and down the earth during the 
night to observe the actions of men. The stars were supposed 
to do the contrary.® 

Those who prayed stood usually with their heads covered,® 
looking towards the east; Ji priest pronounced the words before 
them they froqueiUly touched the altars or tlie knees of the 
images of tlie gods; turning theinsel\€?s round in a circle/* 
towards the right, soiueiimes they put llieir ciglu h.ind to their 
mouth, and also prostrated themselves on the groinnl.'* 

The ancient Homans used with the same solemniiy to offer 
up vows. 'they vowed temples, games (tluMua* r;'. lied /adi vo- 
tivi\ sacrifices, gifts, a certain part of the phmder of a < ity, &c. 
Also what was calleil ver sacrum, that is. ail liie c.itlle which 
w'ere produced i'roni the first of 3iarch to ihe end oi' April."' Jn 
this voiv aiiiong the Sainnites, men were inulmled.*' Some- 
times they used to write their vows on paper or waxen talilets, 
to seal them up,^® and fasten tlieiii with wax to tlie lvin‘es of the 
images ot^ tlie gods; that being siijqiosod to he the seat of 
mercy: \\Qr\r,e genua incerare dt or to i;o\er witli wax the 
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Unees of the g^ods. When the thiiijors for ^hich they offered 
up vows were granted, the vows Avere said valere^ esse rata, &c., 
but if not, cadere, esse irrita, &c. 

The person Avho made vows was said esse voti reus ; and when 
he obtained his Avish,^ voti vel voto damnatns, hound to make 
good his vow, till he performed it. Hence datnnabis tu quoque 
rolls, i. e. ohligabis ad vota soivenda, shalt bind men to perform 
their vows by granting Avhat they prayed for; reddere vel soU 
vere vota, to perform. Pars proidtB debita'^ debiti vel meriti 
Hanoi ts, meriia dona, he. Avowed feast ^ Avas called polluc- 
TUM, from pollucere, to (ioiisecrate ; hence pollucibiliter cosnare, 
to feast sumptuously.^ Those Avho implored the aid of the gods, 
used to lic^ in their temples, as if to receive from them re- 
sponses in their sleep. I he sick in particular did so in the 
temple of Aesculapius.^* 

Those saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes in 
the temple of Neptune, with a picture^ representing the circum- 
stances of tlieir danger and escape.^ 8o soldiers, Avhen dis- 
charged, used to suspend their arms to Mars, gladiators their 
swords to Hercules, and poets, an hen they linisbed a Avork, the 
fillets of their hair to Apollo. A person Avho had suflfered ship- 
wreck, used sometimes to support liimself by begging, and for 
the sake of moving compassion to shoAv a picture of his misfor- 
tunes.-' 

Augustus having lost a number of his ships in a storm, ex- 
pressed his resentment against Neptune, by ordering that his 
image shtjuld not be carried in procession AAilh those of the 
other gods at the next solemnity of the (urcensian gaines.^" 

Thanksgivings used ahA.ays to be made to the gods for bene- 
fits receive<l, and upon all fortunate events. It was, hoAvever, 
believed that the gods, after reiiiarkalde success, used to send on 
iiien, by the agency of Nkmksis,^"^ a reverse of fortune.^ ' To avoid 
Axliich, as it is thought, Augustus, in consequence of a dream, 
every year, on a certain day, Ijegged an alms from the people, 
holding out his hand to such as ollered hini.^^ 

When a general had obtained a signal victory, a thanks- 
i>iviug^^ Avas decreed by the senate to be made in all the tem- 
ples: and A\hat Avas- cmlcd a le( tistkiinium, aaIioii couches Avere 
s]»read for the gods, as if about to feast, and their images taken 
dtAAvn from their pedestals, ami placed upon f ese couches round 
the altars, AAhich Avere loaded AAill» the richest dishes^ Hence, 
ad omnia pidviuaiia sacrijicdltim, sacri tires Avere offered at all 

1 \ iifi compds. (’ir.l)iv, i. -K!. -l.'Jl. l.i l.iv.x’v. 41. 

lu.M.ui"!). S.it. ili. Chic. i. I. 01. ii. ‘i. 111. I'l •'■n't, Au-’. . 11 c.avmii inamim ar-sei 

• . Vir^.'. V. Nl. * 7 T.ibuUt votii.! 11 ■ ..Ui.iiuiii .k Iioc»-t. porri-H'tililitis proeWu-, 

•'1 \olivum. 8 \ u'l’. xit. T(>S. lloi. I'i iiiMix. t.ici!i -i uiii iin- .^iict. Au^. !il. Uiu. iiv . 

4 I'liiHt. Kmt. V. .). 03. « O.i. S. Cic. Nat. D. piiirinn hon»i unique ik). 

.Shell, i. 3.8(1. Mosl. 1 . iii. ;j;. ip .ciiii.itii», — the re* pj snj.p’.icatio vH Rup- 
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•'» iiic.ih.iic. Silv. IV. 4. Jo'. iiml iwvjulci ol C’ Iccti vcl piilviii.oia 

.Sciy. Aiii;. vii. hS. *i\. 301. Chwili- 'v. icJ, Mati , xiv. ' : l.-i •i-'.Mot.ii . 
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the shrines ; supplicatio decreta est,^ a thanksgiving was decreed. 
This honour was decreed to Cicero for having suppressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which he often boasts had never been 
conferred on any oilier person without laying aside his robe of 
peace.^ Tlie author of the decree was L. Colla. A supplication 
was also decreed in times of danger or public distress ; when 
the women prostrating themselves on the ground, sometimes 
swept the temples with their hair. 'The Lectisternium was iiist 
introduced in the time of a pestilence, A. U. .‘156.^ 

In sacrifices it was requisite that those who offered them 
should come chaste and pure ; that tliey should bathe themselves ; 
be dressed in white robes, and crowned, with the leaves of that 
tree which was thought most acceptable to the god whom ibey 
worshipped. Sometimes also in the garb of suppliants, with 
dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayers 
were always made before the sacrifice. 

It was necessary that the aniimils to be sacrificed ^ should bo 
without spot and blemish,^ never yoked in the plough, and 
therefore they were chosen from a llock or herd, approved by 
the priests, and marked with chalk, ^ wheinie they were called 
t(pregi<Jd, tximiae, Icctce, They were adorned with fillets and 
ribands,^ and crowns; and their horns were gilt. 

The victim was led to 
the altar by the popcp, 
with their clothes tucked 
up, and iiukeil to tlie 
waist,® with a slack rope, 
that it might not seem to 
be brought by force, 
which was reckone<l a 
bad omen. For the same 
reason it was allowed to 
stand loose before the 
altar ; and it was a very 
bad omen if it fled away. 

Then after silence was ordered,'’ a salted cake was spriiikhMl “ 
on the head of the beast, and frankincense and wine pmirt^vl 
between its horns, the priest having lirsL tasted the wine himseh', 
and given it to be tasted by those that stood ne\t liiin, wliicli 
Wiis called libatio ; and thus the victim was said vsse marta, i. 
mayismic^a: hence irnmolarc et inactarc, to sacrifice; for llie 
lioiiiaiis carefully avoided words of a had omen ; as, nedt n', 
juffulare, &c. The priest plucked the highest hairs between the 

1 0>C. Cat. iii. 1(). liiv. 4 li'jsli.-K v>'l victim;!*, 8 qiii <>iirriiii'ti pmiit M, il. lo3. iir f>l mica tu’i* 

aaii. 1. ^ Ov. 1*. i. X;.'). ait ilia nudi. Suet. Crtl. li<, Ov. h Hur. i. e. 

2 tOgatiis, 37.^ 5 ili'i <)i e Cl ititp>5r.T vi*l tar tualum, rniiiniiiiii- 

y. Ctti..l«i- 6i iiil'ictw. , It Cii*. Uir. i 45 see (>. turn, ot &ule niistiiiii, 

10. ■ ^ * O.liiv, *.ti6. H}i. lirnn or iucjI inixcJ 

Cic. IRii). H. 0. xiv. 8. 7 'iiiiilis et viKib I<iv. 10 mola aalaa, vel f’lu- with salt. 

Liv. iflt IJ. i'. 51, -,«*•, V»3. -Iwi. 1|, iiii|»or|eh.;fiii . 
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horns^ and threw them into the fire ; which was called jlibamina 
pRiMA.^ The victim was struck by the cultrarius^ with an axe or 
a mall,® by the order of the priest, whom he asked thus, agonk? 
and tlie priest answered, hoc agk.^ Then it was stabbed^ with 
knives ; and the blood bciri^ caught ^ in j^oblets, was poured on 
the altar. It w'as then Hayed and dissected. iSonictiiMes it was 
all burned, and called holocaustum,'^ but usually only a part; 
and what remained was divided between the priests and the per- 
son who offered t*he sacrifice.^ The person who cut up the 
animal, and divided it into different parts, was said prosecare 
rxta^ and the entrails thus divided were called prosiclu or pro - 
SKCTA. These rites were common to the Romans with the 
(ireoks ; whence Dionysius concludes that the Romans were of 
Greek extraction.^^ 

'fhen the arv spices inspected the entrails;® and if the signs 
w'ere favourable/® they were said to have offered up an accepta- 
ble sac.rificc, or to have pacified the gods if not,'"^ another 
victim was offered and sometimes several. 'fhe liver was 
the part chiefly inspected, and supposed to give the most certain 
presages of futurity; hence termed caput kktouum. It was 
divided into two parts, called familiaris, and /mr.v hostilis 
rol inimica. From the former they <u)njcctured wliat was to 
happen to themselves ; and from the latter, w hat wns to happen 
to an enemy. Each of these parts had what was called caput, 
which seems to have been a protuberance at fhe cnlrance of the 
blood-vessels and neiwes, which the ancients distinguished by 
the name of fibres.^® A liver without this protuberance,^^ or cut 
otf/^ was reckoned a very bad omen or when the lieartof the 
victim could not be found; for although it was known that an 
animal could not live witliout the heart, yet it WiRS believed 
sometimes to be wauling; as happened to C«psar, a little before 
bis death, while he was sacrificing, on*that day on Avhich he first 
ap[K*areil in his golden chair and purple robe, whereupon the 
haruspex Spurinna warned liiin to beware of the ides of March.®® 
'1 he priiKupal fissure or division of the liver,-^ was likewise par- 
ticularly aUeiuietl to, as also its fibres or parts, and those of the 
luiigv.*'' After the haruspices had inspected the entrails, then the 
parts whicli fell to the gods were sprinkled t\ith meal, wine, and 

1 Sci V. Viin. -iMi. iv, rxia cousiili'ljdiil, }li 't.us, i-i i.i ,i i.Inj, xx> ii. :J(i. s. 

'>7. vi. Viir-iv.'U. All-::, y.-*. -cv-e 17 ji*cur siiip capite. 

P iii.ilic.i, Siii't. (’h1. .ii m HI ' »i.» bona U . v= fl cn|>.ii H! rum IS raput Jcciiiure ca>> 

'i Ov. K. i. Siu't. 11 tli’iH 11I.I.-.SI-. ii.-^r.-si rr'^molivti Aili*- sum. 

CkI. M. l i si iiOTi liuuavi'l niii rapitis, Um . i. I'J nihil, tristius. C'ic. 

1 ju-'iil,.hiitiir. {ii<ivu«‘( li.sti.. fssmit. ru capi.a p.inlmi I)iv. i. f'P. ii. IJ. 16. 

t*xn'|if.i. 1.; s.u tiliriiiiu in$ti.iiiu- Imia •itnsiii;>iiiif tin is, Liv. vtii. lb 

() ox uA-.f totiis, ct «at<v li.itur. vol viciiiTiu si.c- Son. n-.Mip. .Oh. caput till Cic Div. i 52. ii.KI^ 
uio, Virg. vi. ‘.5. coi/anea inactalMtiir joiiuoiis <liipU*x, \'al. Vnl. !M.ix. i. (i. lib SimC 

7 qiii surra v. saciifi* 14 Cir. Div. li. US. SJ. M.ix. i. (i. U. i. o. two Jiil. 81. 

riiiiii taci«:b.it, V. suciis Suet. Ca*s. 81. Liv. imo on each siile 21 fissum ioenris fami- 

uperabatar, Virg. G. i. xxv. 16.Sorv. Virp.iv. ol the lissmo oi cavity, liara et vil-ilo. 

Uyu. Tdc, Ann. ii. 14. 50. v. U4. comiiiotilr callod por- 22 ('ii% NaU U. iii. 6L 

8 vii. 72. Liv.v. 2I.Ov. l.i Pliii. ai. 87. s. 73. ia, v. -ta-, Cu. Nat. D. l)iv. i. 10. ii. 13, 14, 

F. vi. 1C8. 1’laut. Pa’n. Liv. viiL 9. Cic. Div. il. 5C. which Livy «all» Vug. O. i. l&L.3in.)VW 
H. 1. 8. ii. 12, 13. Luo. i. 021. aucluni in jeciiture, 6.x. 170. 
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frankincense, and burned ‘ on the altnr. The entrails were 
said diis dari, reddi, et porrici,^ when they were placed on tlie 
altars,^ or when, in sacrificing to the dii ?narmj\ they were 
thrown into the sea.'* Hence, if any thing unlucky fell out to 
prevent a person from «loing what lie had resolved on, or the 
like, it was said to happen inter ctesa (sc. cxta) et porrecta^ be- 
tween the time of killing the victim and burning the entrails, 
i. e. between tlie lime of forming the resolution and executing it.^ 
When the sacrifice was finished, the priest having waslied his 
hands and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, and 
then the people w ere dismissed in a set form ; ilicet, or ire lio U 
After tlie sacrifice followed a feast, which in public sacrifices 
was snmptMously prepared by the stptemviri tpulones. In pri- 
vate sacrifices, the persons who ofiered them feasted on the parts 
which fell to them, with their friends." 

On certain solemn ociiasions, especially at funerals, a distri- 
bution of raw flesh used to be made to tlie people, called visck- 
RATio ; ® for visctra signifies not only the intestines, but what- 
ever is under the hide : particularly the flesh between the bones 
and the skin.'’ 

The sacrifices oflered to the celestial gods difiered from those 
offered to the infernal deities in several particulars. '1 he victims 
sacrificed to the former were white, brought chiefly from the 
river Clitumnus, in the country of the Falisci their neck waSr 
bent upwards,*’ the knife wasajiplied from above,*- and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, or caught in cups. The victims 
offered to the infernal gods were black; they were killed with 
their faces bent dow invards,*’ the knife was applied from below,** 
and the blood was poured into a ditch. * 

Those who sacrificed to the celestial gods were clothed in 
white, bathed the whole body, made libations by heaving the 
liquor out of the cup,*’’ and prayed with the palms of their hands 
raised to heaven. Iliose who sacrificml to the infernal gods 
were clothed in black; only spi iiikled tlieir body with water, 
made libations by tuniiiig the band,'" ami threw the. cup into the 
fire, prayed witli their palms turned downwards, and striking 
the ground with their feet.*' 

•Sacrifices were of ditferent kinds ; some w ere slated,*'’ others 
occasional;” as, those called expiatory, for aver! ing bad omens,'' 
making atonement for a crime,-* ami the like. 
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Human sacrifices were also offered among the Homans. By 

an ancient law of Romulus (which Dionysius calls 

lex proditionis^ ii, 10), persons guilty of certain 
crimes, as treachery or sedition, were devoted to Pluto and the 
infernal gods, and therefore any one might slay them with im- 
punity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or praetor, might 
devote not only himself, but any one of the legion,' and slay 
him as an expiatory victim.- In the first ages of the republic 
human sacrifices sdem to have been offered annually,^ and it was 
not till the ye.ar 057, that a decree of the senate was made to 
proliibit it.' ^Mankind, says Pliny, are under inexpressible 
obligations to tlie Romans for abolishing so horrid a practice.® 
We read, however, of two men who were slain as victims with 
the usual solemnities in the (Campus 31artius by the pontifices 
and fiamen of Mars, as late as the time of .lulius Cfcsar, A. 17. 
70H. Whence it is supposed that the decree of the senate men- 
tioned by Pliny respected only private and magical sacred rites, 
and those alluded to, llorat. Rpod. 5, Augustus, after he had 
compelled L. Antonins to a surrender at Perusia, ordered 400 
senators and ec|uitos, who ha<l sided with Antony, to bo sacri- 
ficed as victims on the altar of Julius (’.Tsar, on the ides of 


M.arcb, A. 17. 713. ‘Suetonius makes them only 300, To this 
stiv.age action Seneca alludes, de Clem. i. 11. In like manner, 
Sex, l^ompcius threw into the sea not only horses, but also men 

alive, .as victims to Neptune. Boys 
T '' '\ used to be cruelly put to de.alb, 

I 3 even in the time of ('icero and 

L\, ' Horace, for magic.al purposes.® 

> ' C ' ^ place roared for offering 

/ sacri ficcs w as called ara or altare, 

altar.' In the pbr.asc, pro 
® li vt' focUy aka is put for the 

jf/ altar in the iinphiviuin ov middle 

HS k ' * uf the house, wliere the Penates 

^*7 were worsh^ppcMl ; and focus, for 

^ in the atrixm or hall, 

b' j:*. where the l.arrs were worship- 

7> , A secret place in tlie temple, 

where none but priests entered, 
Avas called uvtum, universally 


rl!l 


revered/'^ 
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AltacsLUsed to be covered -with leaves and gross, called ver- 
bena, i e. herba saci\V adorned with flowers, and bound with 
woollen fillets, therefore called nexce torques, i. e. corones,^ 
Altars and temples afforded an asylum or place of I'efuge 
among the Greeks and Romans, as among the Jews/ chiefly to 
slaves from the cruelty of their masters, to insolvent debtors 
and criminals, where it was reckoned impious to touch them,"^ 
and whence it was unlawful to drag them,® but sometimes they 
put Are and combustible materials around the place, that the 
person might appear to be forced away, not by men, but by n 
god (V^ulcan), or shut up the temple and unroofed it,® that he 
might perish under the open air, hence ara is put for refugiumP 
The triumviri consecrated a chapel to CaRsar in the forum, 
on the place where he was burned ; and ordained that no person 
who fled thither for sanctuary should be taken from thence to 
punishment; a thing which, says l)io, had been granted to no 
one before, not even to any divinity; except the asylum of 
Romulus, which remained only in name, being so blocked up 
that no one could enter it, lUit the shrine of Julius was not 
always esteemed inviolable; the son of Antony was slain by 
Augustus, although he fled to it.® 

There were various vessels and instruments used in sacrifices ; 
as, acerra vel t/mribulum, a censor for burning incense ; simpu* 
him vel simpuvium, gultum, capis, -idis, patera, cups used in 
libations, olleB, pots ; tripodcs, tripods ; secures vel bipennes^ 
axes; cultri vel secespUee, knives, &c. Rut these will be bettef 
understood by the representation below than by description : — 
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THE ROMAN YEAR. 

Komulus is said to have divided the year into ten months ; the 
hrst of whicli was called Martins, March, from Mars his sup- 
posed father ; the second Aprilis^ either from the tireek name 
of Venus or because then trees and flowers open ^ 

their buds ; the third, Mains, May, from Main, the mother of 
Mercury; and the' fourth, Junius, June, from the goddess Juno, 
or in honour of the youn^;^ and May of the old.^ Ihe rest 
were named from their number, Qiiintilis, Sextilis, September, 
October, 'Sovemhcr, December. Quintilis was afterwards called 
Julius^ from Julius Cicsar, and Sextilis Augustus, from Augustus 
C;esar ; because in it he had first been made consul, and had 
obtained remarkable victories,® in particular, he had become 
master of Alexandria in l^i^ypt, A. tJ. 724, and fifteen years 
after, on the same day, probably the 2‘Jth of August, had van- 
quished the Khaiti, by means of Tiberius. Other emperors 
gave their names to particular months, but these were forgotten 
after their death.^ 

Numa added two months, called Jannarius, from Janus; 
and Februarius, because then the people were purified,® by an 
expiatory sac.rifice,® from the sins of the whole year ; for this 
anciently was the last month in the year.'® 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks, divided the year into 
twelve months, acconiing to the course of the moon, consisting 
in all of 354 days; he added one day more, to make the num- 
ber odd, which was thought the more fortunate. But as ten days, 
five hours, forty-nine minutes, (or rather forty-eight minutes, 
tifty-seveii se^^onds), were wanting to make the lunar year cor- 
respond to the course of the sun, he appointed that every other 
ye;ir an extraordinary month called rnensis intercalaris, or 
Macedonius, should be inserted between the 23d and 24th day of 
February. “ The iiiterc;ilating of this month was left to the 
discretion'" of the pontifices; who, by inserting more or fewer 
days, used to make the current year longer or shorter, as was 
most convenient for themselves or their friends; for instance, 
that a magistrate mighi sooner or later resign his oftice, or con- 
tractors for the revenue might have longer or shorter time to 
collect the taxes. In conse juenco of this licence, the months 
were transposeti from their slated seasv>ns ; the winter months 
carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into summer.'® 

1 (/V. K. i. •'<!<. iii. 7'>. a ib. i. 11. Siirl. .’U. 9 Irhnialia 1.1 Gic. Lec^. ti. IS. Fjim. 
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Julius Caesar, when he became master of the state, resolved 
to put an end to this disorder, by abolishinij the source of it, 
the use of the intercalations; and for that purpose, A. IT, 707, 
adjusted tlie year ac«U)rdinjj to the course of the sun, and 
assigned to each month the number of days which they still 
contain. To make matters proceed regularly, from llie 1st 
of the ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, besides 
the intercalary month of twenty-three days, uhitdi fell into it of 
course, two extraordinary months between No vein her and 
December, the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four 
days ; so that this year, whii-h was called the last year of confu- 
sion, consisted of sixteen months, or 415 days.* 

All this was ellected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a 
celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, wboin Cicsar hail brought 
to Koine for tliat purpose ; and a new calendar was formed 
from his arrangement by b'lavius, a scribe, digested a(!c,ording 
to the order of the Homan festivals, and the old manner of 
computing the days by kaleinls, nones, and ides; whiidi was 
published and authorized by the dictator’s edict. 

This is the famous julian or solar >oar, which continues 
in use to this day in all ChriNtian countries, A\ithout any other 
variation, than that of the old and new st\le; which was ocy 
casioned by a regulation of pope (iregory, A. 1). I5^*J, who 
observing that the vernal c<]nin<)v, which at tin* time of the 
council of Nice, A. D. 3*25, had been om the 21st of 51arcli, 
then happened on the 10th, by the advice of astronomers, 
caused ten days to be entirely sunk and thrown out of the 
current year, between the 4tli and 15tli of October; anil to 
make the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, 
or with the annual revolution of the earth round the sun ; or, 
as it was then expressed, with the animal motion of the sun 
round the ecliptic, whic.b is completetl in .’hi5 days, live hours, 
forty-nine iiiiiiules, he o/dained, that every lOOih year should 
not be leap year; excepting tbedOdth; so that the diftereiico 
will hardly ainoiint to,a day in 7000 years, or, acc<)r<ling to a 
more ' ccurate computation of the length of the \ear, it> u day in 
5200 years. 

Ibis alteration of the styh? was immciliate] v adopted in all 
the Konian ^ atbolic counlries ; but iioi, in fhilain till the year 
1752, wlu;n eleven days were ilropped beiwac i the and 14t/i 
September, so that that montli ronlaimMl nineteen days; 

and thenceforth the new style was adopted as it bail been belbiv; 
in the other countries of l!.uropc. 'Tbe same year also aiiotluu’ 
sllieration was made in I'aigland, that the legal year, wliicb be- 
fore baftjbegun the 25tli of March, should begin upon the Isl of 
tirst took place 1st January, 1752. 

i Cfts. 10. Pi’tii. xviii. '4^5, .MMfrob. Saw i. H. Cens. (Id Dir Nut JJ. 
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The Romans divided their months into three parts by kalends, 
nones, and ides. The lirst day was called kalend.e vel calend<B^ 
trom a priest calling out to the people that it was new moon, 
the fifili day, NON.i:, the nones; the thirteenth, idus, the ides, 
from the obsolete \erb iduare, to divide; because the ides 
divided the month. 'I'he nones were so called, because counting 
inedusively, they were nine days from the ides. 

In iNJandi, 31ay, July, and ()ctol>er, the nones fell on the 
seventh, and the hies on the iifteentli. Tlie hrsl day of the in- 
tercalary month was called galend.e intercalares, of the former 
of those inserted hy (>iesar, kal. intercalares priores. Intra 
sejtlimascaltiidas^ in seven months. Scxlcs kakndm^ i. e. kalends 
scxli mcnsia, the lirst day ot June.- 

(!«esar was led to this method of regulating the year by ob- 
serving the luaniier of computing time among the J\gyptiar.s ; 
who divided the year into twelve months, each consisting of 
thirty days, and a ided li\e intercalary days at the end of the 
year, and every fourth year six days. * 't hese supernumerary 
days Ca*sar disposed of among those months which now consist 
of thirty-one days, and also the two days which he look from 
February ; having adjusted the year so exactly to the course of 
the sun, says Dio, that the insertion of one intercalary day in 
14<)1 years would make up the dilference,^ which, .however, was 
found to be ten days less than the truth. Another ditlerence 
between the Egyptian and Julian year was, that the former be- 
gan with Sejdember and the killer with January. 

'flic aiicJent Romans did not divide their time into weeks, as 
we do, in imitation ot* the Jews. The country people came to 
Rome every ninth <iay,^ whence these days were called nunoin.e 
N'^VENoiN.i , luiMiig scveii intermediate days for working, 
hut tlierc seems to have been no word to denote tins space of 
timr. The lime, indeed, between tlic promulguliun and passing 
t.’fa la\. was <\*illed tkincm ncndinum, <ir trim noinum ; but this 
might iiitJude fn>m scienteen to thirty days, according to the 
time wlieii tbe tabli^ coiUainiiig the business lobe determined^ 
was imng up, and tin? ('oiuitia were liold. 'I be classi<*s never 
])uf nutidinuni by itself for a space of time. I nder tlio later 
emperors, imice.d, it was use<l to deiuite the lime that the consuls 
remaiiie«l in olliee,* which then proba!>]Y was two months,^ so 
(Iw I there were twelve eoiisuls each )ear; hence nundinum is 
also put for tlie two <'oi)snls » bom >e Ives.'* 

1 he custom oftlividiiig time into weeks was introduced under 
the ciujierors. Dio, who flourislied under iSeverus. says, it lirst 

1 a cjlaml'j \rlvOi.iii- .1 lli ikJoI li. 1. 1‘jiil. V. :J Ka .vi, I'J. Vop. Tac.9. 

<lii. 4 Dio. xliii il.ip omi tiniiis. 10 ii(;b>!oinades, v. .da 

‘_i 0\ V v\. is». bff p. il. S' l,j . Alt'*, vel sepnmaufc. 

yiiiut. 2'. K^iiu.M.ll. 0 I/iv, n't. Mji'fdt. s i.’iS. tS. 

-'Viarl, ). iOO, < 1 . V. 10. Ctc. Dorn, lb, IT ,9 i>lir”‘vuia cn 
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took place a little before his time, being derived from the 
Egyptians ; and universally prevailed. The days of the week 
were named from the planets, as tliey still are; dies Snlisy 
Sunday ; Lutkb, Monday ; 3Iariis, Tuesday ; Mercurii^ Wed- 
nesday ; Jovis, Tliursday ; Veneris, Friday ; Sahirni, Saturday. 

The Homans, in marking the days of the month, counted 
backwards. Tims, they called the last day of December pridie 
kalendas, sc. ante, or pridie ka/endarum Januarii, marked 
shortly, prid. kaL Jan, the day before that*, or the 3(ith of 
December, tertio haL Jan, sc. die ante, or ante diem tertiuni 
kal, Jan,, and so through (he whole year : tlui^, 
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In leap year, that is, when February has t\venty>niiie days, 
which happens every fourth year, both the 24th and SStli days 
of that month were marked atixto kalendis Martii or Martias ; 
and hence this year is called bissextilis. 

'I'he names of all the months arc used as substantives or ad- 
jectives, except April is'y nliich is used only as a substantive. 

The (ireeks had no caleinls in their way of reckoninjy, but 
called the first day of the month uavuvivix, or new moon ; hence 
ad Grceras kdletuhs ftohcte, for nunquam.^ 

'I'he day among' the ilomans was either civil or natural, 

'J’he civil day “ was from midnight to midnight, 'ilie parts 
of which were, 1. media txox ; 2. mcdice itvctis inclinalio^ \q\ 
d,e media nartc ; 3. (fnlliciniiua^ cock-<*row, or <;o<di-crowing, 
the time when the cocks begin to crow; 4. coxiticifiium, when 
they give over crowing ; 5. dihtculutn, the dawn; (>. /a a we, the 
morning; 7. nntemei idiawnn iempm^ the formioon ; 8. 
dies, noon, or mid-day ; 9. tempos potnei idianutiiy vel meridtei 
inclination afternoon ; 10, solis occasnsy sunset; 1 1. vesparOy the 
evening; 12. crr/n/.scw/wm, the twilight;"* 13. prima faXy when 
candies were liglited, called also primm ttiubney prtma lamina ; 
14, concubia noXy vel concubiumy be<ltiine ; 15. iutempesta noXy 
or siltntinm noctiSy far on in the night ; lb. inclinatio ad medimn 
nocUm} 

'file natural day* was from the rising to tl)e setting of the 
sun. It was divided into twelve hours, which were of a different 
length at diHerent sea>ons : hence bora hiberna iox hrevissima^ 
'The night was <livide<l into four watches,^ each consisting of 
three hours, which were likewiae of a ditlerent length at ditfer- 
ciit times of tlie year : finis, bora srxta noctiSy inidnight ; sep~ 
ttma. Olio oVlock in the morning; octavo y tw(», &c.‘* 

hefore llie use of dials ’ was known at Home, there was no 
division of the day into hours; nor does that word occur in the 
I'welve 'fables, '1 hey only memioii suiirising and suiisotting,* 
befojv and after mi«l-<lay. According to Ibiiiy, mid-day was 
'(it .'idrled till some j ears after,* ' an acctnisn.s of ihe consuls being 
ajipoioied to call out that time,** when he saw llie sun from the 
senate-house^ I>cIw<m*ii tlie rostra and the place called or.icosta- 
sis, wbcce auiliass.idoi's from tuioece and t»tlier foreign countries 
u.*'*d to stand, *■* 

Anaximander or Xnaximenes of 31ilelus, is said to have in- 
vt nted ilials at Laced.emon in the time of (’)ras the (iveat. 
'file first dial is said fo fi.ive heen set np at lunne by L. Fapi- 
rius Cursor, A. H. 117, ini tl:e n<*\L i"Mr the rostra, by AI. 


l ''iit't. Ai'''. S?. Vi 1,1.. lixi. 1. 7 vl. i\ix si*! vm- lOxii TO. Crnvoriu. *2.1. 
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Valerius Messala the consul, who brought it from Catana in 
Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. U. 481 : hence ad solarium 
versari, for in foro. Scipio Nasica first measured time by 
water, or by a clepsydra, which served by nigfht as well as by 
day, A. IJ. 595.^ The use of clocks and watches was unknown 
to the Romans. 


DIVISION OF DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVALS. 


Days amonf^ the Romans were either dedicated to religious 
purposes,^ or assigned to ordinary business.^ There were some 
partly the one, and partly the other,* half holidays. 

On the sacrifices were performed, feasts and games 

were celebrated, or there was at least a cessation from business. 
The days pn which there was a cessation from business were 
called FERi.i-:. holidays,^ and were either public or private. 

Public /mVe or festivals were either stated or annually fixed 
on a certain day by the magistrates, or priests,’ or occasiinially 
appointed by order of the consul, the pivetor, or pontifex inaxi- 
nius.® The stated festivals were chiefly the following : 

1. In January, aqonalia, in honour of Janus, on the 9th,'* and 
also of the 20th of May ; carmkntalia, in honour of Carnienta, 
the mother of Evander, on the 1 lth.‘“ Ihit this was a half holi- 
day ; for after mid-day it was dies projesta^ a common work- 
day. On the I.Sth,^^ a wether was sacrificed to Jupiter. On 
this day the name of auoustis Wfis conferred on (b'csar (Ictavi- 
anijs.** On the first day of this nionth people used to w'ish one 
another hoaltli and prosperity,*'* and to send presents to their 
friends. Jlost of the magistrates entered on their office, and 
artists thought it lucky to begin any work they had to perform.^’ 

2. In February, FAiiNALiA,'to the god ) annus, on the l.‘hh 

lupercalia, to liycav.ii Pan, on the 15tli;** nciuiNALiA, to 
Komiiius, on the 17th: j-KRuav/" to the f/ii on tia* 

2lst f()\ id says the ITtli), and sometimes continued for stj\eral 
days; after which friends ami relations k<*pL a feast of pe.ice 
ami love for settling differences ami iptarnds among one ano- 
ther, if any such existed ; TKuniwiaA, to 'l erminiis; hkoimj- 
oiuM, yel reyifi fuffa, in coiuniemoralion <ti' the llight of king 
larquiii, <)ii tiie 24th; KycmiA, horso-i’ n‘a*s in the ( anipus 
Martius, in honour of Mars, on the 2ilh. 

3. In . March, matron, m.ia, celebrated by tlie matrons for 
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various reasons, but chiefly in memory of the war terminated 
between the Romans and Sabines, on the first day ; when pre- 
sents used to be given by husbands to their wives ; ‘ Jestum 
ANCiLioRUM, on tlic saiuG day, and the three following, when the 
shields of Mars were carried through the city by the who 

used then to be entertained w'ilh sumptuous feasts ; whence 
saliares dopes vel cfica<g, for lnut(Py opiparm^ opulentce, splendid 
banquets;- libkralia, to Bacchus, on the BSth,^ when young 
men used to put on the toga virilis, or manly gown ; quinqua- 
TRUs, -uiim^ vel quinquatria^ in honour of Minerva, on the 19th, 
at first only for one day, but afterwards for five; whence they 
got their name.'^ At this time boys brought presents to their 
masters, called Minervalia. On the last day of this festival, 
and also on tlie 2.‘hl 3Iarch,'^ the trumpets used in sacred rites 
were purified*^ by sacrificing a lamb ; henc^o it was called tubi- 
LusTuiiJM, vel -ia;' hilahia, in honour of the mother of the 
gods, on the 25tb. 

4. Ill April, MKGALESFA, oi* Megolenses , to the great mother of 
the gods, on the 4tli or 5tb ; cerealia, or ludi Ccreales, to 
(Jeres, on the 9tb ; kokdicidia, on the I5tb, when pregnant 
cows were sacrificed ; ® palilia vel Porilia^ to Pales, the 21st.® 
On this day (Ja'sar appointed (-ircensian games to be annually 
celebrated ever after, be<’ause the news of his last victory over 
Labienus and the sons of Poinpey at Miinda in Spain had 
reached Borne tlie evening before this festival'.'” robioalia, to 
Robigus," that he would preserve the corn from mildew','’^ on 
the 25th; pLOUAiiiA, to I'lora or ( hloris," begun on the 2Sth, 
and continued to the end of the iiiontli, attemled with great in- 
decency, w^luch is sai<l t<» have been once checked by the pre- 
scMice Oi Cato.*' 

/). In May, on the kalends, were performed the sacred rites 
of tlie Jio/ta Dm, by tlie Vestal virgins, and by women only,'^ 
in the iioiuse of tlie ct>nsuls and pr.ctors, for the safely of the 
people.'' On this <l,!v also an altar w.'is erected.'' and a sacrifice 
to tih' laires called / o;i ilie 2d, (omimtama, 
to llic I ai’o in the public wavs, at which time bovs are said 
aia Icnily to li.'ive been sacrifice<l to IMania, the nu>tlier of the 
Lai’ts: hilt tin's cruel custom was abolished by .funius Brutus;'® 
or the lull, LKcruiv,’ lo ibe Leimires, hobgoblin.'^, or spectres in 
the dark, whicli were believe<l to be the souls of their deceased 
fru nd>." JSac.rcd riles were performed to them tor three nights, 
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not successively, but alternately, for six days;^ on the 13tli, or 
the ides, the images of thirty men made of rushes,^ called 
Argei, were thrown from the Siiblician bridge by tlie Vestal 
virgins, attended by the magistrates and priests, in place of 
that number of old men, which used anciently to be thrown 
from the same bridge into the Tiber; ^ on the same day was 
the festival of iiiorcliaiits,'‘ when they ollerod up prayers and 
sacred rites to iMerciiry : on the !23d,^ vulcanalia, to Vulcan, 
called tiibiluslria, becjuise then the sacred trumpets were 
purified. “ 

6. In June, on the kalends, were the festivals of the goddess 
CARNA,^ oi exframnraneiis^ whose temple was without the 
porta Capena, and of juno moneia ; on the Ith, of bellona ; on 
the 7th, ludi piscatorii ; the Dth, vkstalia, to Vesta; 10th, 
MATRALiA, to iiiotlicr iMatiiU, &<*. With the festivals of June, 
the six books of Ovid, called Fasli^ end ; tlie otlwr six are lost. 

7. In July, on the kalends, peo|>le removed*^ from hired 
lodgings ; the 4th, the festival of female l-'orlune, in memory 
of Ooriolanus withdrawing his army from the city; on the 5tli, 
LUDI APOLLiNAREs ; ® tlic l2th, the birthday of Julius (.'a'sar; the 
15tli, or ides, the procession of the equites ; the 10th, dies 
ALL iE.Nsis, on which the Uomaiis were defeated by the Gauls 

the J^Od, NEPTUxNALIA. 

8. In August, on the 13tli or ides, the festival of Diana; 
19th, viNALiA, when a libation of new wine was made to Jupiter 
and Venus; IStli, consualia, games in honour of Consus the 
god of counsel, or of equestrian Neptune, at which the Sabine 
women were carried off by the Homans ; the iiJd, vulcanalj/u^" 

9. In September, on the 4th , ludi magni or romani, in 
honour of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, for tile 
safety of the city; on the l."{lh, the consul or didator^^ used 
anciently to fix a nail i|i the temple of Jupiter; the .‘10th, 
MEDiTRiNALiA, to Meditriiia, the goddess of curing or healing,^’ 
when they first drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the Hth, augustalia,\o1 ladi Aiuju'^lidca ; 
the 13th, eaunai.ia; the 15tli, or ides, a horse was sacrificed, 
called tquus Oct dms v. -bvr, because 'IVoy was Mippnsed to 
have been taken in this luoi.lli by means of a horse. Ihe tail 
was brought willi great sp<MMl to the regia or liouse of the 
poiitifex uiaxiiiius, tiiat its blood might dnqi on the hoarli).^^ 

1 1. In November, on the l‘lth, there w as a sacred feast called 
epulum Jovis ; on tlie 27th, sacred rites were performed on 
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ac<^ount of two Greeks and two Gauls, a man and woman of 
each, who were buried alive in the ox-market.^ 

1 2. In December, on the 5th or nones, faunalia ; on the 
17tk,^ SATURNALIA, the feasts of Saturn, the most celebrated of 
the whole year, when all orders were devoted to mirth and 
feastinjv, friends sent presents to one another, and masters treat- 
ed their slaves upon an equal footing, at first for one day, after- 
wards for three, and, by the order of Caligula and Claudius,’^ 
for five days, 'fwo days were added, called sigillaria,** from 
small iinagi^s, which then used to be sent as presents, especially 
by parents to their children ; on the ‘23d, laurkntinalia, in 
honour of Laurent] a Acca,'the wife of Faustulus, and nurse of 
Romulus.^ 

'I’he KERi/i? coNCEPTivK, whicli were annually appointed® by 
the magistrates on a certain day, were — 

1. KKRLK LATiN.Ti, the Latiii holidays, first appointed by Tar- 
quiu for one day. After the expulsion of the kings they were 
continued for two, then for three, and at last for four days.^ 
The consuls always celebrated the Latin ferifd before they set 
out to tlieir provinces; and if they had not been rightly per- 
formed, or if any thing had been omitted, it was necessary that 
they should be again repeated/^ 

2. Raganama, celebrated in tlie villages'^ to the tutelary gods 
of the rustic tribes. 

3. k^EMENTiv in seed-time, for a good crop.^' 

‘k (.'o.ui’iTALiA, to tiio Lares, in places nlicre several ivays 
niet.^- 

FEni.i. iMPRRAiiv.i: were holidays .appointed occasionally; as, 
when it was said to have rained stones, sacnim novkndiale vel 
p ricp per novern duSy for nine days, for expiating other pro- 
digies, on aC(;ouiit of a victory, &c., to which may be added 
JITS Tin UM,*"* a cessiUion from business on .account of some public 
calamity, ,as a dangerous war, the death of an emperor, &c.^" 

burPLICATlO et LECTISTKRNIUM, 

FcrifB were privately observed by faiyilies and individuals 
on account of hirtlutnys, prodigies, &c. The birtlui.ay of the 
emperors was celebrated with sacrifices and various games, as 
that of Augustus the 23d i^eptemher, 'J’he games then cele- 
brated were called augustalia,*" as well as those on the 12th ot 
October, in commenimaition of his return to Rome, which Dio 
says continued to be observed in his time, under ^’everus.'*^ 
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Dibs pbofesti ivere either fasti or 7ie fasti ^ &c.^ Nmidinm, 
quasi novendin(je^ inarket-d.iys, wliich happened every ninth 
day : >vheii they fell on the first day of the year, it was reijkoned 
unlucky, and therefore Augustus, who was very superstitious, 
used to insert a day in the fore«'oin«r year, to prevent it, which 
day was taken away from the subsequent year, tliat the time 
might agree with the arrangement of .fuliiis t’.'esar ; pickliarks, 
iigiiting' days, and non proi Hares ; as the days after the kalends, 
nones, and ides; for they believed there was something unlucky 
in tlie word post, after, and tiierefore they were called dies 
religiosi^ atri^ vel infausti^ as those days were, on ^\liicli any re- 
markable disaster had happened; as dies AUiensis^ The 

ides of March, or the lotli, was called pakuicioium ; because on 
that day Caesar, who had been called pater patri.h, was slain in 
the senate-house.*' 

As most of the year was taken up with saiirifices and holidays 
to the great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their number,^’ 

ROMAN GAMES. 

Games among the ancient Romans constituted a part of religious 
worship. They were of diflerent kinds at dillerent periods of 
the republici At first they were always consecA*ale<l to some 
god; and were either stated {hidi stati), the chief of which 
have been already enumerated among the Homan festiv.als ; or 
vowed by generals in war (votivi) ; or celebrated on extraordi- 
nary occasions (exth aordinakii). p* 

At the end of every 1 10 years, games were celebrated for the 
safety of the empire, for three days and three nights, to Apollo 
and Diana, called ludi s.vci lares.^ But they were not regularly 
performed at those periods. 

The most famous g uies were those celebrated in the Circus 
Maximus; henc,e called l/nii Circenses j of which the chief 
were ludi Romani vel magni.^ 

I. LUDI CIHCFA'SKS. 

The Circus Maximus was first built by 'i’arquiniiis Briscus, 
and afterwards at different times iuagnili<*ciitly adorn<*d. It lay 
betwixt the Balatine and Aveiitiiie hills, and was of an oblong 
circular form, whence it ha<l ifs name. '1 he length of it was 
three stadia (or furlongs) and a half, i. c. d.'l/ paces, <»r :2I87 ', 
feet; the breadth little more than one stadium^ with rows of 
seats all round, called fori or sjiectacn/a^ rising one aijove 
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another, the lowest of stone, and tlie highest of wood, where 
separate places were allotted to eacli curia, and also to the sena- 
tors and to the equites ; but these last under the republic sat 
promiscuously with the rest of the people.^ It is said to have 
contained at least I5(),()00 persons, or, according to others, 
al)ove double that number; according to iMiny, 250,000/^ Some 
moderns say, .‘l8()/)0>3 Its circumference was a mile. It wJis 
surrounded with a ditch or c,anal, called Kuripus, ten feet 
broad, and ten feet de(q); and with porticoes three stories high,^ 
both the work of Julius (Jtesar. In ditferent parts there were 
proper places for the people to go in and out without dis- 
turhanc-e. On one end there were several openings,"^ from 
which the horses and chariots started,^ called caiickrks vel re- 
prff/ula^ and sonw?tiines carver^* first built A. IJ. IJefore 

the carceres stood two small statues of Mercury,^ holding a chain 
or rope t(» keep in the horses,'^ in place of wliich there seems 
soinetiines to have been a white line,^” or a cross furrow filled 
with chalk or lime, at wIii<*Ji the horses were made to stand in 
a straight row,** by persons called mohatores, mentioned in 
some ancient ins<Tiptions. But this line, called also crkta or 
CALX, seems to have been drawn chiefly to mark the end of the 
course, or limit of victory,*' to wliicJi Horace beautifullv 
alludes, mors ultima linea rerum est, death is the* end of all 
human mis(Ties.** 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semi- 
circle, were three balconies, or open galleries, one in the mid- 
dle, and one in each corner; called miniana, from one lM:enius, 
who, wlien he sold his house adjoining to the forum, to Cato 
and Klaccus the censors, reserved to himself the right of one 
pillar, where he might build a projection, whence he and his 
posterity might view the shows of gladiators, which were then 
exhibited in the forum, *^ 

In the middle of (he circus, for almost the whole length of 
it, there was a brick wall, about twelve feet bread, and four feet 
high, called spina,*’ at both the exlremilies> of which there were 
three I'oliimns oi pyramids on one base, railed met.::, or goals, 
round wliich the horses and chariots turned,*^ so that they 
always had the sjtina and tmUe on their left band, contrary to 
the ?iianiier of rmiiiing among us. Wlienee a carccribiis ad 
nwiarn \el culrcm, iVeui the beginning to tlie end.*' 

In the middle of (he spina, Augustus eroded an obelisk, 1,32 
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feet hi^h, brought from Egypt ; and at a small distance, ano- 
ther, 88 feet high. Near the first meta, whence the horses set 
off, there were seven other pillars, either of an oval form or 
having oval spheres on their top, called ova, which were raised, 
or rather taken down, to denote how many rounds the chario- 
teers had completed, one for each round ; for they usually ran 
seven times round the course. Above each of these ova was 
engraved the figure of a dolphin. These pillars were called 
FALJs or PHAL.E. 8ome think there were two ‘different kinds of 
pillars, one with the figure of an ovum on the top, which were 
erected at the meta prima; and another with the figure of a 
dolphin, which stood at the meta ultimcu duveiial joins them 
together, cou^ulit ante falas deJphinonnnque columnas^ consults 
before the phala? and the pillars of the dolphins.^ They are 
said to have been first constructed, A. LL 721, by Agrippa, but 
ova ad inetaa {al, notas) curriculis numerandis are mentioned by 
Livy long before, A. IJ. 577, as they are near 600 years after 
by Cassiodonis.^ The figure of an egg was chosen in honour of 
Castor and Pollux,^ and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, also 
as being the swiftest of animals.'^ 

Before the games beg.'in, the images of the gods were led 
along in procession on carriages and in frames,*’ or on men’s 
shoulders, with a great train of attendants, part on liorseback, 
and part on foot Next followed the combatiints, dancers, 
musicians, &c. When the procession was over, the consuls and 
priests performed sacred rites.® 

The shows ^ exhibited in the Circus Maximus were chiefly 
the following : — 

1. Chariot and hors'^ races, of which the Homans were ex- 
travagantly fond. 

Tlie charioteers® were distributed into four parties® or fac- 
tions, from their different dress or livery; fnctio alba vcl 
albata^ the white ; russata, the red ; veneta, tlie sky-coloured or 
sea-coloured; and prasinUy the green faction; to which Domi- 
tian added two, called the golden and purple { factio aurata et 
purpurea. ) The spectators favoured one or the other colour, 
as humour or caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness ot 
the horses, nor the art of the men, that attrac.ted them ; but 
merely the dress.** In the time of .lustinian, no less than .‘]0,00i) 
men are said to have lost tlieir lives at (’onst'intiiiople in a 
tumult raised by contention among the partisans of tbese sover;il 
colours.*^ 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was dctcr- 
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mined by lot ; aiul the person AYbo presided at the games gave 
the signal lor starling by dropping a napkin or cloth.^ Then 
the cliain of the Ikrmnli being withdrawn, they sprang forward, 
and whoever first ran seven times round the (a)urse nas victor.^ 
This was called one match ,•* for the matter was almost always 
determined at one heat; and usually there were twenty-five of 
these in one day, so that when there were four factions, and one 
of these started at each time, 100 chariots ran in one day,^ 
sometimes many more ; but then the liorses commonly went 
only live times round the course.^ 

The victor, being proclaimed by tlie voice of a herald, was 
crowned, and received a prize in money of coiiidderable value.® 

Talms w'ere first given to the victors at gamCvS, after the 
manner of the (Greeks, and those who had received crowns for 
llieir bravery in war, first wore them at the games, A. IJ. 459.^ 
■fho palm-tree was chosen for this purpose, because it rises 
agninst a weight placed on it;‘‘^ hence it is put for any token or 
prize of victory, or tor victory itself.® Pnlma Umniscata^ a 
palm crown with ribands,'” hanging down from it; huic consilio 
palmaii do, 1 value’ myself chiefly on account of this contri- 
vance." 

2. Contests of agility and strength, of which there were five 
kinds: running,'" leaping,*'' boxing," wre>lliiig,'’‘ and throwing 
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the or quoit' (represented in the subjoined cut); hence 

called pentathlum^* vel -o/i, or certamen athleticum vel gymnU 



cum, because tiiey contended naked,'* nith notliiiio- on but 
trousers or drauers,"* wlience cjymnasium, a pla<;e of exeici.se, or 
a school. This covering', \yhicli went from the uaisl downwards, 
and supplied tlic place of 
a tunic, was called campes- 
TRE,^ beciaiise it was used 
in the exenase.s of the 
Campus .Martiu.s, and those 
who used it, Cafnpest; utL 
So anciently at the Olym- 
pic ffaincs.** 

The athletm wore an- 
ointed with a glutinous 
ointment called ckko.ms, 
by slaves called ali|i«(ie ; 
whence liqnida pal i.stka, 
uncta PALi.sTKA, and wore 
a coarse shaggy garment 
called ENDRoMis, 
used of finer stulf by wo- 
men, also by those wlio 
played at that kind of 
hand-ball,^ called tuioon 
or harpastum. I’he coni- 
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batants ^ were previously trained in a place of exercise,^ and 
restricted to a particular diet. In winter they w'ere exercised 
in a covered place called xystus, vel -wtw, surrouiuled 
with a row of pillai*s, pkbistylium.^ But xystum generally 
signilies a walk under the open air,^ laid with sand or gravel, 
and planted with trees, joined to a (jtjmnasiutn.^ 

Boxers covered their 
hands with a kind of 
gloves,^ which had lead 
or iron sew ed into them, 
to make the strokes tall 
with a greater weight, 
trailed c*KSTus vel cestusJ 
'I'he persons thus ex- 
ercised w^ere called 
p(il(Ksint(P^ or x.ystici ; 
and he who exercis- 
ed them, EXERCI TAXOR, 

magister vel doctor 
pffirp.stricus, gyrnnasi- 
ardius^ vel -a, xystar- 
chus, vel -('A\ From the 
attention .of Antony to 
’ gNniims/ic exercises at 
Alexandria, he was cal- 



led gymnaftiarcha by Augustus.^ 

F\li:stra was properly a school for wreAling,'’ but is put for 
any place of exercise, or the exercise itst lf; hence palcestram 
tliscere, to learn the exercise ; unetdi dona pahcatrcE^ exercises.''* 
Those gymnastic games “ were very hurtful to morals. 

The athletic games among the (ireeks were called isei.astic,'* 
because the victors,'" drawn by \vhite horses, and wearing 
crowns on their heads; of oli\e, if victors at tlm Olympic 
games;'* of laurel, at the I’ytliiau ; parsley, at the Nemean; 
and of pine, at the Isthmian ; were conducted witii great pomp 
into tlieir respecti\e <;ities which they entered through a breach 
ill the walls made for that purjiose ; intimating, as Plutarch 
oliserves, that a city whicli produced such brave citizens had 
little occasion for flic defence ol walls, 'J’hey received for life 
an annual stipend I'roin the public."’ 

3. LuniJs xaoj.T., a mocJv light, performed by young noble- 
men on horseback, re\i\ed by Julius C.csar, and frequently 
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celebrated by the succeeding emperors/ described by Virgil, 
jiiin. V. 561 , kc, 

4. What was called venatio, or the fighting of wild beasts 

with one another, or with men called bextiarii, who were either 
forced to this by way of piinishmoiit, as the primitive (Jhristians 
often were; or fought voluntarily, either from a natural fero- 
city of disposition, or induced by hire.‘^ An imnvdible number 
of*animals of various kinds Avas brought from all quarters, for 
the entertainment of the people, ainl at an •immense expense. 
They were kept in em^losures, called vivaria, till the day of 
exhibition. l*ompey, in his second consulship, exhibited at 
once 500 lions, who Avere all despatched in five <lays; also 
eighteen blephants.*^ ^ 

5. The representation of a horse and foot battle, and also of 
an encampment or a siege.*^ 

(). The representation of a sea-fight,^ A\hieh Avas at first made 
in the Circus Maximus, but alterwards ofleiicr elsewhere. 
Augustus dug a lake iic.'ir the 'fiber for that purpose, and Domi- 
tian built a naval theatre, Avhi<!li amis calleil ntnimacbia Domi- 
tiani. Those avIio fought AAcre called nanimichiarii, 'i’hey 
Avere usually composed of <‘.aptives or condemned malefactors, 
Avho fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the 
emperor.^ 

If any thing unlucky happened at the games, they Avere re- 
newed,^ often more than once. 

II. snows OF GLADIATORS. 

The shoAvs® of gladirloi's Avere properly called mmera, aUd the 
person that exhibited'* Iheiii, mumrarius^ vel -ator^ editor^ et 
dominug ; who, allbough in a private station, enjoyed, during 
the days of the exhibition, the ensigns of magistracy, 'fiiey 
seem to have taken their rise from the cusLoni of slaughtering 
captives at the tombs of those slain in battle to appease their 
manes.'® 

Gladiators Avere first publicly exhibited ** at Home by two 
brothers called Jlrnti at the funeral of their father, A. IJ. ti)!),*' 
and for some time they Avere exhibited only on such occasions; 
but afterwards also by the magistrates, to eiUerlain liie people, 
chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of 31inerAn. Incredihle 
numbers of men Avere ilestroyed in this manner. Alter the 
triuiiipli of Tiajan over the Dacians, specta»;les were exhibilei* 
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for 123 days, in ^vhich 11,000 animals of different kinds were 
killed, and 10,000 {gladiators fought; whence we may judge of 
other instances. 'I'he emperor Claudius, although naturally of 
a gentle disposition, is said to Iiave been rendered cruel by 
often attending the spectacles.' 

Gladiators were kept and inaintfiined in s(;hools - by persons 
called LANisT.K, who purchased and trained them. Tlie whole 
number under one lanista was called kamilia. 'I’hey were 
plentifully fed on strong food; hence sufjina gladiatoria^ the 
gladiator’s niess.^ 

A lanista, when lie instructed y<mng gladiators,'' delivered 
to them his lessons and rules ^ in writing, and then he was said 
commvnlari^ when he gave over his employment, a gladiis 
recessisse!^ 

The gladiators, when they were exercised, fenced with wooden 
swords.^ Wlien a person was confuted by weak arguments, or 
easily convicted, he was said, plwnheo gladio jiignluri^ to have 
his throat cut with a sword of lead. Jugulo hunc suo sidi 
tjladio, 1 foil him with his own \.'eapons, 1 silence him with his 
own arguments. () plumbeum pufjUnicm ! t) feeble or incon- 
clusive reasoning 1 ^ 

(iladiators were at first composed of captives and slaves, or 
of condemned malefactors. Of these some were said to be ad 
gladium damnutiy condemned to the sword, who were to be des- 
patched within a )ear: this, however, was prohibited by 
Augustu'^ ; and others, ad ludum danmati, condemned to public 
exhibition, who might be liberated after a certain time. Ilut 
afterwards also freeborn citizens, induced by hire or by inclina- 
tion, foiiglit on the arena, some even of m)ble birth, and what 
IS still more wonderl’ul, women of quality,'^' and dwarfs." 

f reemen who became gladiators for hire were said esse 
emetoratfy and their hire, auctorainentunty or ijladiatat nun, and 
an oath was administered to them ; i/n, cuiciri, vtrbtmriy we- 
ani. 
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Gladiators were distinguished by their amiour and nicanner 
of fighting. Some were called srcutores, whose arms were a 
helmet, a shield, and a sword, or a leaden bullet.^ With them 
were usually matched ^ the retiarii. A combatant of this kind 
was dressed in a short tunic, but wore nothing on his head.^ lie 
bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance, called tridens or 
fuscinuy and in his right a nct,^ with which he attempted to 
entangle® his adversary, by casting it over his head and sud- 
denly drawing it together, and then with his 'trident he usually 
slew him. Jhit if he missed his aim, by either throwing the 
net too short or too far, he instantly betook himself to llight, 
and endeavoured to prepare his net for a second cast; while his 
antagonist as swiftly pursued, (whence the name Secutor,) to 
prevent his design by despatching him. 

Some gladiators were called mirmillonks,*' bci’ause they car- 
ried the image of a fish on their helmet; hence a retiarius, 
when engaged with one of them, said, “ 1 do not aim at you, I 
throw at your fish.’* Non te peto, piscem pkto : quid me fugis, 
GALLE ? ^ The Mirmillo was armed like a (hiul. with a buckler^ 
and a hooked sword or cutlass,'’ and was usually matched with 
a Thracian.^'’ Cliiis Mj/nni/loni compomtur (rquinKums ? ThTest\ 
Certain gladiators from their armour were called samnWks, 
and also hoplomachi. Some dimachcpri, because they fought 
w’ith two swords; aud others laqvfiarii, bei'oiise they used a 
noose to entangle tlieir adversaries.^’ 

There was a kind of gladiators who fought from chariots, 
after the manner of the Britons or fiauls, called esskdarii,*’’ 
and also from horseback, with, what was curiems, their eyes 
shiit,*^ who were called andabatk. Hence undabatai am more 
jmrfrifiTfy to figlit in the dark or blindfold.’’ 

f iladiators w ho were substituted in |)1 :ica 5 of those who were 
conquered or fatigued, were called srprosiTirii, or sibuititii. 
Those who w ere asked by the people, from the emjieror, on 
account of their dexterity and skill in fighting, were cnlle<l 
POSTULATiTii : such were maintained at the empeivu- s prival ; 
charge, and hence called fiscauks or Ci-rfiartfini. 'I'liose wlio 
were produceil and foiiglil in the ordinary manner were called 
0 UDiN\Rir.’' When a iiumher fought together,’ ’ and not in pairs, 
they were called catkrv arii ; tliose produced at mid-day, vvlia 
were generally untrained, meridiem.’* 

1 inaxsa pluinbf*a, liiJ. S pamii vf*I p»‘!t3. AJo-ios. |0i. vli. ID, 
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Tlie person who was to exhibit gladiators ^ some time before 
announced the show,^ by an advertisement or bill pasted up in 
public/ in which he mentioned the number and names ot' the 
most distinguished gladiators. Sometimes these things seem to 
have been represented in a picture.^ 

Gladiators were exhibited sometimes at the funeral pile, 
often in tlie forum, which was then adorned witii statues and 
pictures, but usually in an amphitheatre ; so called, because it 
was seated all around, like two theatres joined.^ 

Amphithkatrks were at first temporary, and made of wood. 
The first durable one of stone was built by Stntiliiis 'I'aurus, at 
the desire of Augustus, which seems like\\i>o to have been 
partly of w ood. 'I'he largest amphitheatre was that begun by 
V espasian and completed by Titus, now called colis eum, from 
the colossus or large statue of Nero which stood near it. It 
was of an oval form, and is said to have contained S7,(t0t) spec- 
tators. Its ruins still remain. 'Ihe place where the gladiators 
fought was calleil akkxa, because it was covered with sand or 
sawdust, to pro ent the glailiatovs from sliding, and to absorb 
the blood; and the per-ons who fouglit (/unaril. Hut arena 
is also put for the whole aniphithcntre, or tlie show/* also for the 
seat of war,^ or for one’s peculiar prot ince.^ 

The part next the arena was called rooirw, wliere the sena- 
tors sat, and the andiassadtM's <»[' fbiei^n itaiions: and where 
also was the place of tlie emperor/*^ elevated like a pnlpit or 
tribunal, jind covoretl witli a » anopy like a pavilion ; likewise 
of’ a person who cxhiliiteii tlie gaiiies,’' and of the Vestal vir- 
gins.^' 

'J lie podivm pntjeded over the wall wliicli surrounded the 
arena, and was raised he: ween twelve and iiheen feel above it; 
seeured with a breast woik or parapet agniu'^i ihe iiriiption of 
wild beasts. As a fiirlln*!’ defem e,- the arena was sunounded 
with an iron rail,^' and a eaiial,’^ 

'file equites sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. The 
seals of hotli were co\ored witli cu>lii'.)ns/ ' lirst used in the 
;iuie of (alii;ula. 'fhc iw-l of the people >ai l)ehind, on the 
hare .stone, and their seat^ were called roeeavriiA.^ ’ Tlie eii- 
tvanres to th(\>e seals weie called vo.viiTOaiA; the passages-*^ by 
which tliey ascended to tlie seat'* were call, d .v6v//,e or senJariu ; 
and the seats between two pass.ages were, from tlieir form, 
called a wedge: for, like the sen ion ol a circle, tliis 

J rditm-. 4 U-»r. S .1. ii, 7. 95. w.ns hiily, F! *al, IJ SnO. Ang. 44. 
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PLAN OK THE AMPHITHEATRE AT POMPEII. 



space lyradually widened from the arena to tlic top. lienee, 
cuneis innutuit res OTmiibus, llie atlair was known to all the spec- 
tators.^ 

Sometimes a particular place was publicly f^ranted to rert/iia 
persons by way of honour, and the editor seems to have betni 
allowed to assign a more honourable seat to any person he 
inclined.^ 


1 Ptidr. r. 7. 3tf. Jur. vi 


Cic. Pliil. 


Alt ii. 1. 
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There were certain persons called designatores or dissigna^ 
torcs^ masters of ceremonies, who assigned to every one his 
proper plaice, as undertakers did at funerals ; and when they 
removed any one from his place, they were said e7im excitare 
vel smcitare,^ I'he designatores are thought by some to have 
been the same with what were called locarii:^ but these, ac- 
cording to others, properly were poor people, who came early 
and took possession of a seat, which they afterwards parted 
with to some ricli person who came late, for hire.^ 

Anciently women were not allowed to see the gladiators, 
without the permission of those in whose power they were. But 
afterwards this lestricliou was removed. Augustus assigned 
them a particular place in the highest seats of the amphitheatre.* 
'I’herc were in the amphilhealres secret tubes, from which the 
spectators were bespriuhled with perfumes,'^ issuing from cer- 
tain figures;** and in rain or excessive beat there were cover- 
ings’’ to draw over them : ® for wiiich purposes there were holes 
in the top of the outer wall, in which poles were fixed to support 
them. Hut when the wind did not permit these coverings to be 
spread, they u>ed hvoad-brimmed hats or caps,'* and nmbrellas.‘“ 
Hy secret springs, certain wood machines cjdled pkiumata, vel 
-7mr, were raised to a great height, to appearance spontaneously, 
and elevated or depressed, diininisiied or enlarged,, at pleasure. 
(Badiators weresoineliuies set on them, henco called pegmares^^ 
and sometimes boys.^- But peginata is put by Cicero for the 
sludves^’ in which books were kept.*^ 

Nigh to the ainphilhealre was a place called spoliarium, to 
whicii tliose who were killed or morUilly wounded were dragged 
hy a hook.^ ' 

On the day of the cxliibilion the gladiators were led along 
the arena in procession. 'J’lien they were matched by pairs,'** 
rind (heir swords examined*’ by tlie exliibilev ol IIjo games.*** 
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The gladiators, as a pre- 
lude to the battle,^ at first 
fought with wooden swords 
or the like, flour islnng ^ their 
arms Avith great dexterity.^ 
Then upon a signal given 
with a trumpet,** they laid 
aside these,^ and assumed 
their proper anus.*' Ihey ad- 
justed themselves ^ with great 
care, and stood in a particu- 
lar posture.® Hence moveri^ 
d^ici^ vel deturbari de statu 
mentis : depelli, dnjiciy vel de- 
moveri gradu^ &c.** Then they 
pushed at one another,*** and 
repeated the thrust.** They 
not only pushed with the 
point, but also struc-k Avith 



the edge.*® It Avas more easy to parry or avoid*'* direct thrusts,* 
than back or side strokes.*® They therefore took particular 
care to defend their side ;*^ hence latere ieclo ahscedcre, to get 
off safe ; per. alter ins I at us peti, latus apertum vel nudum darSy 


to expose one’s self to danger. Some gladiators had the faculty 
of not Avinking. Two such, belonging to the emperor Claudius, 
were on that Jiccount invincible.*® 


The rewards given to the victors Avere a palm (hence phiri” 
marutn palmarum gladiator y Avho had frequently conqiierisd; 
alias suas palmas cotjuoscf ty i. e. C(pdes ; palma kmimcnttty a 
palm crown, Avith ribands'^*' of dilierentcoIoui'S hanging from it;"* 
sexta palma urbana etiam in (jladiatore difficilis), money,"" and a 
n.d or Avooden sword,"* as a sign of their being discharged troin 
fighting; Avhicli Avas granted by the alUoi'y at tiie <lesire of the 
people, to an old gl.idiator, or even to a novice, for sonic 
uncommon act of courage. 'I’liose \v!n» receive<l it"* were called 
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BUDiARii, and fixed their arms in the temple of Hercules.^ But 
they sometimes were afterwards induced by a ^reat hire® again 
to engage. Those who were dismissed on account of age or 
weakness, were said ddusissc,^ 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 
HABET, sc. vultms^ vel hoc hahet^ lie has got it. The gladiator 
lowered ^ his arms as a sign of his being vanquished : but his 
fate depended on the pleasure of the people, who, if they wished 



him to be saved, pressed down their thumbs;^ if to be slain, 
they turned up their thumbs/* and ordered him to receive the 
.sword,’ which gladiators usually submitted to with amazing 
fortitmle. Simetimos a gladiator was rescued by the entrance 
of the emperor, or by the will of the editor. 

The .spectators expre.ssed the same eagerness by betting^ on 
the tiill’erent gladiators, n.s in the cirnis.^'^ 

IMl the year (iil.'l, the people used to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladiators without intermission till it was finished; 
hut then for the first time they were dismis.sed to take dinner, 
»vlu(!h custom was afterwards observed at all the spectacles 
cxliibited by the emperors. Horace calls kiterinissions given to 
jil.tdiators in the time of fighting, or a delay of tlio combat, 

Dli.UDlA, 

Miows of gladiators^' were prohibited b^ Constantine, but 
i!ot entirely siippre.Nse<l till the time of I'Oiiorius.^* 
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J '.ulMMiiiol.at, Ui. Plin. 2S. 2. *. ft. 1(1 .Siu t. T't. H. Dom. it. 11.21. 

** I'oliirpiii prpmpbant, 7 Ipiruni rpcinore, 10 AUrt. is.Cu. 

i. i8.t>6. 8 Ov. Pour. ii. & 53. 11 lip. i. 13. 47. Srhol. 
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III. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Dramatic entertainments, or stag^e plays,* were first iiitroducei! 
at Rome, on account of a pestilence, to appease the divine 
wrath, A. IJ. 391.® Before that time there had only been tho 
games of the circus. They were called ludi scknici, because they 
were first acted iii a shade,'* formed by tl»e branches and leaves 
of trees,* or in a teiiU® Hence afterwards the front of the 
theatre, where tlie actors stood, was called sckna, and the actors 

SCENIC [, or SCENICI ARTIFICES.^ 

Stage- plays were borrowed from Btruria ; whence players ^ 
were called histrionks, from a T’liscaii word hister, i. e. ludio •; 
for players also were sent for from that i^ountry.® These Tus- 
cans did iiolliing at first but dance to a flute without any verse 
or corresponding action. They did not speak, because the 
Romans did not understand their language.*’^ 

The Romjin youth began to imitate them at solemn festivals, 
especially at harvest home, throwing out raillery against one 
another in unpolished verse, with gestures adapted to the sense. 
These verses were called versus fesoennini, from Fescennia, or 
-iuin, a city of Ftruria.** 

Afterwards, by frequent use, the eiitertaiiiTneiit was improved,*- 
and a new kind of dramatic composition was coniriveil, called 
SATTR.E or SATUR.K, salire,% because they were filled with various 
matter, and written in various kinds of verse, in allusion to 
what was called lanx satura, a platter or charger filled with 
various kinds of fruits, whiidi they yearly offered to the gods at 
their festivals, as the primitice, or first gatherings of the season. 
8onie derive the name from the petulance of the iSatyrs. 

These satires were set to music, and repeated with suitable 
gestures, nccoinpaiiied w ith the flute and daneing. 'They had 
every thing that was agreeable in the h’ese.onnine verses, with- 
out their obscenity, 'J hey ruiitained iiiiirh riilieule and smart 
repartee; whence those poems afterwards written to expose 
vice got the name of satires; as, the satires of Horace, of Juve- 
nal, and Fcrsiiis. 

It was Livius ANDRONiiars, the frecdiiinii of M. Liviiis Salinator, 
and the preceptor of his sons, who giving up satires,*' first ven- 
tured to write a regular piay,“ A. I'. 513, some say, oil; the 
year before hoinius was born, above I (it) years after tho death 
of b’ophodes and Jau ipides, ami about fifty-two years after that 
of Menander.*’ He was the actor of his own compositions, as 

I lu'li sc b Sii(»t . Till. <0. (yccs. >’ ). lU ihid. It ai^uiuento 

it l-iv. VII. ‘-i. (yic. I'laiu'.. 11. V'ci. III. It Hor. Kp, It. i, I !'». bci»*h*. 

’A n .lu, iinihiii. l‘J sniiiiiii luurpuiiilo Ifi (<ir. RiuU 16. tlelL 

^<»v. A't. A . 1 . i 7 IPS rxcil.ita f St. xvii. '.21. 

'SiTv, Vii r. .r.r.i. ii,», s Liv. vii. 2. R. iib HnlinW, i, c. s .ta- 
ct tnbpiiutu' >!.;.• 'j .!■! Ii >H,iil.'. Ill •ill 9, • lis il-’l Cli.. 
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all then were. Beings obliged by the audience Ireqiiently' to 
repeat the same part, and thus becoming hoarse,^ he asked 
permission to employ a boy to singe to the flute, whilst he acted 
what was suiige,® which he did with the greater animation, as he 
was not hindered by using his voice. Hence actors used always 
to have a person at hand to sing to them, and the colloquial 
part only was left them to repeat. It appears there was com- 
luonly a song at the end of- every act.* 

rhays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome from the 
model of the Greeks, by N*«vius, Ennius, Plautus, C.ucinus, 
Tehknck, Afranius, Pacuvius, Accius, &c. 

After playing was gradually converted into an art,® the 
Roman youth, leaving regular plays to be acted by professed 
players, reserved to themselves the acting of ludicrous pieces or 
farces, interlarded with much ribaldry and bufibonery, called 
EXuniA, because they were usually introduced after the play, 
when the players and musicians had left the stage, to remove 
the painful impressions of tragic scenes, or KAB1U.L.T5 atellan^g, 
or LUDi osci, LUDicRUM oscuM,*' froiu A tel la, a town of the Osci 
in Campania, where they were first invented and very much used. 

The actors of these farces^ retained the rights of citizens, “ 
and might serve in the <irmy, which was not the case with com- 
mon actors, who were not respected among the Romans as 
among the Greeks, but were held infamous/^ 

Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were chiefly 
of three kinds, conieily, tragedy, and pantomimes. 

1. Comedy'^ was a representation of common life," written in 
a familiar style, and usually with a happy issue. The design of 
it was to expose vice and folly to ridicule. 


1 qiiuni voce:n ut)tu* 

itikset. 

Jav. \.i 2, I'lant. 

I’seiul. ii. iiit. 

b luiliis 'ill 4irtriii 
\iiii vertni it. 

6 I Ui'. Aim. iv. 1 }• l.iv. 
%‘L 2. Ci<-. Fa il. Mi. I. 
.Scliul. Juv. ill. IJj. vi. 
Tl. Supl.Tih. 45.1)- III! 
!(.. 

7 atellani vol atpllaiia- 

nim ill ti’ res. 

H mm ti ilm iiioli sunt, 
y t ip I. 2 'I 5. 0. il« 
Jii". qiii not. inlaiii. — 
NVp. CrivJ. SiiiM Mil. 
3 .>. — III thi* tilin’ fH Cl- 
ccio, ai;«oi8 WM'i i.iiik* 
fll .llllOI.|< iJll’ '■IlM’st 

cl.i’.SfS Ilf the jiciipU'. 
Tliiisi* wild perlormt’il 
the Coiimvlije Atolla- 
liti» (« ir ti(iii.il 8j iTla- 
cle) were alone i (n'-ne.l 
as I'iiiti'iis ill the li ilifs 
u( Home. No otln'r 
Klui Was ever piMiiiil- 


teil 1(1 serve, eve i as a 
(uiiinidii bdcl.ei. 'Ve 
s(’e, I'nini •.••vei.il ( as- 
s.^e» ot P..(iiliis, lii..-t 
ftiMfij s were wlii, t with 
lods Hs other slaves, 

( i«iteU. ;,i’t. b. Caterva. 
li|i(li i A ii-iislus, a de- 
cree ot tlie senate pro- 
hii.i ed tlie erpiites and 
the KeiiatOiS fioin ap- 
peal in ; on the sta^e. 
Suet. An'. 45; and, 
even under the i.innn- 
ral .,'ivi'i niiiciit ot I’i- 
heritis, the Neiiaturs 
were prolii'.iilid I’roin 
witi.e.ssim; till' iierlxr- 
iii.iiuea oi till )>.mto- 
III mil s an ! Ineeiji.ites 

fMini .ici iiiipaMyins; 

llieiii on the btreels, 
SUfl. Tib. Tae. Ann. 1. 
1. tVe should dieeive 
oiirscliea then, weie 
we to reg.ii.t B!« honour 
reinli’.ed lu a de iradi-i 
profcbsioii the marks 
Of t-MiHtni be-towed oii 
tunic coineuiaiis im ae- 


1 omit of their iiii'rit. 
Thes” ex eji imi'., tew 
in nuiimer, h..d uNe- 
renre only to indivi- 
duals. What Cicero 
sijj. in (wo of hib or.'i- 
tiooi. III huiiour lit the 
r.omeduiu liovius, 

{ iroves only that ll.e 
Ionian looide knew 
how to I Miller justice 
to met it even on tie 
st.i"e, Cie. Moor. Cum. 
1. c. 0. \\e hiioiv with 
what ftiiui.iarity Py- 
L.des the paiiiiimiine 
spoke to .\n,;iiKtus. 
Sonic iiistaoi s jiiove 
also tlie iiittuenre 
whli,’: the ti'Mtre ex- 
ercised over the Co- 
iii.nns : .•! the linie of 
the tian.blinic .t of Ot- 
eero. H conu’di..i 
thoii''ht hiin-.e t aiilh'i- 
rised til ic i.\->Mil to 
the Uoiine I iMiple 
ll.eii nsrulituoss .ind 
the'..- incunsiaricy ; the 
pec.; le .nttejed n. ■ le- 


pi inland. T!ie actor, 
emlyuldened by the pa- 
tience of the people, 
sfoiirkt to awaken 
their feoiln -s, and the 
tears flowed. In the 
tiai;Cfly ot HiuIik, Ci- 
c'Mo \i..!> pnit Uimed 
by name the saviour of 
the cuniinonvi’eaUh,an«l 
a th<m.sand voices re* 
prated the homage. 
(Sixl. 5(i.) while the 
malevolence of hu 
eiieiiiies, who wero 
piesviit and still i’t 
p 'wer, dm St not nia- 
nitest itself in O' posi- 
tion to their BMliiinr- 
ti-'i.s Ilf ni ititude — 
Set? Meierolto, on the 
.Mitioers and I.iie i.f 
the Romans, 5ic. Pait 
I. p. 1-42. 

P.) loniii'ilia, quasi mif 
.,.’7, the song of 
iiic. I li ,1 e. 

1 1 qiiotidiatUB vita sp»> 
ciiluni. 
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Comedy, amon^ tlie (Greeks, w;is divided into old, middle, 
and new. In the lirst, real charaeters and names were repre- 
sented ; in the secontl, real characters, but hctitious names ; 
and in the third, both tictitious characters and names. Eupolis, 
Cratinus, and Aristophanes excelled in the old comedy, and 
Menander in the new.^ Nothing was ever known at Rome but 
the new comedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Naevius, Atranius, Plautus, ( a*,- 
cilius, and Terence, copied from the Creek, chiefly from xMKn- 
ANDER, who is esteemed the best writer of comedies that ever 
existed ; ^ but only a few fragments of bis works now remain. 
We may, however, judge of his excellence from Terence, bis 
principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, wei'e distinguished by the 
character and dress of the persons introduced on the stage. 
Thus comedies were <%alled TOOATiE, in which the characters 
and dress were Roman, from the Roman toga, so carmen togatum, 
a poem about Roman aftairs. PRasxEXTAT.K, vel prcBtextce, w hen 
magistrates and persons of dignity were introduced ; but some 
take these for tragedies ; ^ TRASKATAi, wlien generals and oflicers 
were introduced ; tabeunaki.r, when the characters were of low 
rank ; palliatas , when the characters w ere Grecian, from pallium, 
the robe of the Greeks; motoju/f, wlien there were a great 
many striking incidents, much action, and passionate expres- 
sions ; STATARi.E, when there was not much bustle to stir, and 
little or nothing to agitate the passions ; and mixt.h, when some 
parts were gentle and quiet, and others the contrary.^ 'I'lie re- 
presentations of the atdlani were called comoedia atellanw. 

The actors of comedy wore a low-heeled shoe, called soccus. 

Those who wrote u [day, were said doct rn \eljacere fahulam ; 
if it was approved, it was said stare, stare recto talo, placert, kc. 
if not, cadere, cxiyi, exsihilari, &c. 

II. Traokdy is the representation of some one serious and 
important action, in which illiistrions persons are introduced, 
as, heroes, kings, kc. written in an elevated style, and generally 
with an unhnpp) issife. 'liie great cmuI of tragedy was to ex- 
cite the passions, chiefly pity ami horror; to inspire the love 
of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. It had its name, accord- 
ing to Horace, from TQotyog, a goat, and a song ; bec^itiso a 
goat was the prize of the person who piaxlin^ed the best p<»em, 
or wtis the bo^t actor, ’ to which Virgil allmles, Kcl. iii. ; ac,- 
cortliiig to others, because such a poem was acted at the festival 
of Baexthus after vintage, to whom a goat was then sacrifi<‘ed, as 
being the destniyer of the vines ; and therefore it was chilled, 


1 Hor, S:it. i. 4. Ej'. ii. ',} iv, J. 'f. Her. A. P. A. V.'ilS Ter. Heniit. i * ti , < r i ‘1. lloi. 

1.57 yiti.i * I. Sile. ii. 7. iirol. .tK 0.iu. I>r. (,u . I'. 

t t. <1 "li.-t. (irani. L'l. Him. Hint. llti. 
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Tiiotytahieif the goat's song. Vrimi hull thealmXcs ex liberalibus 
miti sunty from the feasts of Ikcchus.^ 

Thespis, a native of Attica, is said to have been the inventor 
of tragedy, about 63(i years before Christ. He went about with 
bis actors from village to village in a on which a tem- 
porary stage was erected, where they played and sung, having 
their faces besmeared with the lees of uine,‘^ whence according 
to some, the name of tragedy, (from -vyd;^ new wine not 

refined, or the lees of wine, and «5oc, a singer ; hence 
a singer thus besmeared, who threw out scoffs and raillery 
against people.) 

'I'hespis was contemporary with Solon, who was a great 
enemy to liis dramatic representations.^ 

Thespis was succeeded by d^'schyliis, w ho erected a permanent 
stage, ^ and was the inventor of the mask of the long flowing 



( ‘I.KMKN.S a It'xoii.li i.iiiN iiiiiii HIM 
us, that mabks wore metitione ' 
ib the poettis of Orplieus and Ci- 
tiiik, whence wc may jndc;e ol» 
I heir aiiti<|tiitr. On tlie other 
hand it is certain, that thealrioal 
rnaaks only rann: into use in the 
I line of .l^ncliy III-.; that is, atxuit 
tli« 70th Olyiiijiiad, and ronsr- 
qiiently above seven or eight 
buiiilred years later. Ttie first 
innsks of winch Clemens Alex- 
undriiins spnaks, weie not ditte- 
r«nt from thos* we now iiso; 
whereas the masks lor the thea- 


nt ot brad j iecffs 
that roveied the w iiole li<>ad,and 
represented not only the features 
of A face, but the beard, ears, 
hair, and even all the oriiiuncnls 
in a woman's head-dross. .Vt 
least this is the account wc have 
of then finm I'eslus, Polhia, An 
lus llelims. an«i all the aiitno'-'^ 
who inciitiiiu th.-ni. * ‘^riiis is 
lihf wise the idea Pli.wlrna ‘fives 
of then in his Fable of I'te .M;i-k 
and the Fox. And it is more- 
over a fart which an iiitiaity of 
basTeliels and engraved stoiicj 
put beyond all doubt. 

We must not, however, iniu- 


•'itie, tk.it iktMfiiial iiiH'ks 
bail .ilw.iis ilif saine ; lor 
it 1 ^ coitaiii Ihoy were very gr*. 
dually l>ii>ii.';ht to this perfectiuu. 
Ali writds agree, that at first 
they weie very imperfwt. At 
first tlie ai tors only disguised 
iheiiisPlves by bedaub. ng tbeir 
faces witli the lees of wiue ^ and 
it w-.is ill that moaner the pieoes 
ol 'i'liesyis were acted. — f>ui em> 
iieiv.it agiren'.vs perancti fasci- 
bus ora — Who played aud tunf 
tiieir pii'cvs, lias'iag their faces 
stained with loes of wiuca — Hor. 
Alt. Poet. 5J77. 

They continued afterwards lo 


S Pliii 11 Soloi 

. . litiMVd plil- 

8*2 


1 “Si’iv. Viru fl. ii. :i8l. Hoi 

2 {'eruiH.ti faecibiis ora. 
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robe/ and of the high-heeled shoe or buskin/ whlth tragedians 
wore : whence these words are put for a tragic style, or for 
tragedy itself, as soccus is put for a comedy or a familiar style. 
'Sec comcedia in cothurnos assurgit, nec contra iragmdia socco 
ingreditur^ comedy does not strut in buskins, neither does 
tragedy trip along in slippers.^ 


makp a sort of mnsks with the 
leavas of the arcioii, a plant 
which the Greeks called for that 
reason itpo<Kt)vwv\ and it was 
likewise called s metimes among 
the Latins, ])ersonata, as appears 
from this passtge in Piin>, — 
quidam arcioa jiersonntam vo- 

tius. 

In fine, after drninatic poetry 
was become cuinplele in u<l its 

S rts, the neces-ity the actors 
and of imagining some way of 
chaiieing their ligiire and mein 
in an instant, in ur<l«r to repre> 
■ent personngt-s ot oiti'erent ages 
and uarHi ters put them on con- 
triring the masks we are now 
speaking of. But it is not easy 
to truce them to their tirst in- 
ventor ; fur authors uio divided 
into varioos opinions on that 
head. Suidas and Atheiueus 
give the honour ol the invention 
to the poet Chcerilus, contempo- 
rary with Tliespit. , Horace, on 
the other hand, gives it to /Ks- 
chylus.— Post hunc person.c pal- 
laM]ue repertor iiones'm .-Kschy- 
lus.— ifCschylua, the inventor of 
the mask and decent rohe.— 
Hor. Art. Poet. 278. And A ris. 
totle,who in all probability must 
have been better instructed in 
this matter, tells us in the 5th 
chapter of his poetics, that it was 
unknown in his lime to whom 
the glory of the invenlion was 
dne. 

But thongti we cannot precise- 
ly deteniiine by whom this kind 
of n.askh was invented, yet the 
names of those are preserved to 
us who first introduced any par- 
ticular kind of Ihein upon the 
theatre. Muidas, for ins'ance, 
inlorms us, it was the poet Pliry- 
nicus who first hrniigitt a icmale 
mask into use: and Neophron of 
Sicyoii first introduced one for 
that kind of domestic among (he 
ancients, who was enur/ed u itii 
the care of their children, from 
whose aipejlatiun we have the 
word pedagogue. Athensus re- 
lates, that it was AUchyius W'lio 
first dared to bring upon the 
. Stage drunken p-rstinages in hiS 
and that it was an ac- 
tor of Megara, called Alaison, 
who invented the comic masks 
for M valet and a cook. W'e read 
in Peusanias, that ,£sctiyJiis in- 
trodimed the use of ftidenus 


frightful masks in hia Kiimcni- 
des: but that it was Kuripides 
who first adventured to add ser- 
pents to them. 

Alusks weie not aways made 
of the same materials. The tiist 
were w( the baik ol ticcs.-Ora- 



niasks made ot tiarks ot trees. — 
Virg. «eo 1 2.387. 

We team horn Pollux, that ai- 
terwards some were miide ol 
leather lined with linen or some 
stulf. Blit these ni..sks het.ig 
edsiiy spoiled, they lame at last, 
accuninig to llcsychins to tnuKe 
them wholly ot wood. And ih-y 
wcie torini’d by sculftuis acn r- 
ding to the ulctis nt the poets, as 
we may see lioin the !''al)le ot 
I’lijedius we have already quot- 
ed. 

Though Pollux Cl. ters into a 
very long detail ot tlie ilicutric.il 
masks, yet he on y distinguishes 
thiee sorts; the comic, tiag c, 
and B'ltinu; and in his descrip- 
tion he gives to each kind as 
much defiirniity as it was possi- 
Illy suscejitible of; that is, fea- 
tures caricatured to the most 
oxtr4Var.int piich of fancy, a hi- 
deous absurd air, and a wide ex- 
tended mouth, ever open to de- 
vour the spectators, ho to spe.ik. 

But there being u)ion an inli- 
nity of ancient luonumcuts, 
masks of a quite opposite I'onii 
and character, that is to s.iy, 
which have natural and agreea- 
ble faces, and nothing I'ke that 
large, gaping mouth which ren- 
ders tuhers so liightlul, I was 
long at a loss to what cIjsh 1 
nhnti d them, and I have 

cons ilted the n.o*-t learned in 
thes>- nidlters lor my inr,irini>tii>n 
to no [lurpoae; they are ‘o u»vi- 
ded on this subject, t’i,il I have 
not been able to draw iiy «,'itis- 
faction fioni them abunt it 

But it we reflect on (he one 
hand, that some authi>i> sie. k 
lit a feiiith sort of iii.isks not 
nieiitioiieii by Pollux. I iiie,-ui 
those ol the il.inre.s ; and it we 
consider on the. othei h.ind, that 
in such masks there was no nc- 
cnsioii for tliat large ouvertuie 
winch rendered the other-, so de- 
foiriied, and which was cerlainly 
not given to Ihrm by thf aii- 
rieiils, without .sonie very iie- 
cessi'tiy reason, 1 uin upt to I'link 


the masks in niiestion were of 
this fourth kind; and the more 
I have considered them, the 
more 1 am coiitirmed in this opi- 
nion. As probable however as 
it appealed to me, it was but a 
ci'iiji-rtiiie, mill some positive 
aiiihoiity was wantiii”, belme it 

this is w hat 1 have nt last found 
in a paasage ot Lucian, which 
leaves no room for turther scep- 
ticism on the subject 

It is in his dislogue upon 
d.iiuiiig, where alter baving 
vpokeii ot the ugliness of ottier 
niasUs. mil of th.it wide mnuih 
in puit.rular common to them 
all, lie tens us th.it those of the 
tiancers weie of a ijuite diflereiit 
make, and had none nt tln-s'’ ile- 
t iii.itii'h. “ W ith regard, ” s.'iilh 
he, '• to I he equipage ol the dan- 
c IS. it i- needless lo go about to 
piove its aptitude and coiive- 
nieiicy; (h.itone must be hln.d 
not to allow. As for tlu ir 
iiia--k8 nothing can be more 
avreeuhle, they have not th.it 
wide hideous ' mouth ot the 
others; but are perfectly nutn- 
ral. and corresjiondciit to their 
use," 

It is therefore iiiiquestionably 
to this class that wr must refer 
the masks now under oui cunsi- 
deiation. And we can no longer 
doubt, Ihut there was besiiles the 
three kinds rnent.oiied by Pollux, 
a fourth, whiuli they culled Oi- 
clicbtric, and sometimes niutc 
inask'-,np,) vai a'f'wva Wf>oa- 

But tins is not the only omis- 
sion PoiluX may be irpiiicU heij 
wi'n on till* .sniiject of masks. 
Kven III tlmse which he iiien- 
fi■>l^^, there .ire three suits he 
h.ith not distinguished, which 
hud however tlieir tiiilereiit lie- 
rioiiiina I ions, ftnp- 

liO^KHUor, yopwvnor. For tltnil;;h 
liiose n■lrTles were in process of 
•lime used ) lomiscunii^Iy, to sig- 
nify H I suits Ilf musks, yet it is 
piobiihle tliiit the (jrerkv fust 
eniplo/ed them to oisliiiguish 
tlin-e ditlerent kinds: and we 
tind III tiict ill their pi'‘ces three 
sorts, the difi'erent foitns ,mi' 
« har.icter.s of which, answer ex- 
actly lo the different meanings 
of these three terms. 

Thn fiist and more cominon 
so-.t were those which repres' ii- 


1 


8 cuUhirnaa. 


.T Virg. I'-c*. vi.i. 10. 
Juv. viii. 2ilf. XV. 3U. 


Marl. III. ‘iO. is. It). V >. 12. Kp- u. li ». A. P 

5. MU. ,i. ll-ii. Od. ii. HU. UO. Quint. X. 2. il- 
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As the ancients did not wear breeches, the players always 
wore under the tunic a girdle or covering.' 

After Aeschylus, followed ISophoclks and Euripides, who 
iirought tragedy to the highest pertection. In their time 
comedy began iirst to be considerecl ns a distinct composition 
t'rom tragedy ; but at Rome comedy was long cultivated, be- 
lore any attempt was made to compose trageuies. Nor have 
we any Roman tragedies extant, except a few, whicli bear the 
name of Seneca. * Nothing remains of the works of Ennius, 
l^aciiivius, Accius, &c. but a few fragments. 

Every regular play, at least among the Romans, was divided 


led real life, ai*d they were pro- 
iiprly deiioiniiiutcd irpocrfuirnoi.. 
The two other sorts were not so 
cuiiiinon; and hence it was that 
thetciin 7r(ia<rwir«toi' hciiti; more 
used, became (lie ;:eiiordl name 
tor thrill all. One sort rejire- 
■.r.ited the shades, and being ire* 
queiilly employed tu tiugrdy, 
and haviiiu something fri'ihiful 

called th The 

last kind 

pesr to terrify, and only repre- 
sented horrible fiitures, such as 
tjorgiiiis and Furies, whence 
they h.id the name of yopyavn^v. 

It K nussihie that these terms 
did not h)sc their uiigiiiftl sigiii- 
iicdlioii liJi the masks had en- 
tirely chung-'d their first form; 
that IS, III the, liinn of the new 
comedy: tor till then theie w-i-. 
a sensible dilterence ainongsi 
them, but at last the several 
kinds were confounded : the co- 
mic and tragic only diiltied In 
si/e and in iig ineNS, ,-ind ihe 
I pre* 

their fiisl ap|Mfaraii 

Foliux nut only tells us in , 
neral, that the coinir iii.i 
were ridiculons, hut we le. 

I Kirn tfie driaii of them fi<' . 

Ir/t 11$, that the greater part 

surOily. 'Ihcie wa:- haidly any 
of them winch had nut dislnrtcd 
eyes, a ss ry mouth, hanaing 
cheeks, or some such other d-- 
toi mity. 

With ies|*f-ct to the lr.ii>,ic 
ma‘>ks Ihey were >et morr hiu-’- 
•us ; for over tnid ahuv" fheir 
ml I 

vour the spectatois, tlicy / cne- 
lady had a furious an, .i ti.ica- 
teiiiug aspect, the haii siaii<lin<', 
upright, and a kind ol Iuhioui on 
the forehead, which only s.-rved 
to disligure them, and inider 
them yet mote terrible. 

Thus, ill a letter to Zena inid 

till Martyi , but 
have the tulbn 

In like maiint 


out with all his strength in re* 
vreseutiiig Crestes, appears 
nuge a:id terrible to the gaping 
speclaUirs, because of his bus- 
kins with their high heels, his 
false belly, his long training 
robe, and hia frightful mask.” 

A lid ill the work of Lucian al- 
leady quoted, we meet with this 
description of a tragedian: — 

nr frigluiul '■> a man of huge sta^ 
ture, niuuiited upon hi"h heels, 
and cdiryiiig on his head an 
enoruious mask, the very sight 

horror , for it gapes as if it were 
to swallow the spectators.'' 

the ubsurdest of them all, and 
having no other foundation but 
III the caprice of poets, theie 
were no imaginable odd ftgure<« 
which these masks did not ex* 
hibit for besides fawriis and sa- 
tyrs, whence they had their 

ted (Cyclopes, Cciitonrs, &c. In 
I word, the 

in fable which was not exhibited 
ill some ol these pieces by pro- 
per masks. And therefore we 
may say, it was <lir kind of dr.i- 
iiiatir. entertaiiiMieiits in which 
fhe use of masks was most ne- 
cessary. 

Not but that Ihey were indis- 
pen:.ably so in tragedy likewise, 
to give the heroi’s and deini «,ods 
that air of grandeui and majesty 
Uiey were .xiipposed to have 
ie.illy had. Fill it is no in.itter 
wheiM e til it jiii-’udice trine ; or 
wluiJier f!iey were really o' 4 
al : .nfti- 

this •va'J the received 
opiiiior and til ii llie people I - 
li-ved It to m. .eit necessuiy • 
irpiesciit them as Bi'i'i; they 
could nut have been otto 1 wise 
exhibited without tr.msqressing 
acaiiist probability ; and by con- 
sequence, if was impossib-e to 
biiiijj them on ihe sluee wiihout 

Ku ndeied 1 

ble 111 the ■ pc 


their being obliged to represent 
iiersouages not only of ditterent 
kinds and characters, bat like- 
wise of difterent ages and sexes; 
I say ditterent sexes, tor it must 
be remembered there were uo 
actresses among the aneienU ; 
the female characters in their 
pieces were acted by men. 

From what bath been said, it 
re:iults, that three things made 
the use of musks absolutely ne- 
cessary on Ih* theatre. First, 
the w-ant of aclrusset to act the 
parts of women. Secondly, that 
extraoidinai'y siso of which tra- 
gic }>ersutiages were in jiosses- 
sion. Anu thirdly, the very iia- 

kind. 

But, besides the indispensa- 
ble nicessity of each ol those 
sort» of masks in particular , 
there were some general advan- 
tages which accrued from them, 
all of no biiiall consideration. 
For first, as oveiy piece had its 
masks pioper to it, and 
theicroi actor could, 

by changing his mask, act sevi 
ral parts in the same piece, w'iih- 
out being perceived to do so. 
The sject.Uors, by this means, 
were mil cloyed with always 
seeing the same fates, and the 
uclois weio, so to tpeuk, inulti- 
|il ed to uH the net essaiy vari- 
ety, at a very easy rate. 

And as they used thciii like- 
wise to uj re-c:it the tores of 
the pi’rsoM'- intended to be re- 
preM'iited, it was a method of 
reiidenii” tlie represenistion 
iMoii- iiatmai than it could nthei 
h.i brpi , ssjieciaily 1 
pii‘a'.s wlieie ihc intiigue turned 
ujHi.'i .1 fK'ifert reseinblai.t.e of 
flues, as in the Amphiirymi and 
the Mi'ueciiiiii. U was with the 
fill es ol the actors then as it is 
now' with re^^pect to the orna- 
ments i I mil scenes, which must 
be m.igiiiiied to have their due 
edect at a rertain distance,— 
Hoimiin's I)is' oiirse on Masks, 
dell ed t lemy ol ln> 

Bi'iipiions and Reiles Lettiea, 
July 1st, ilVi, 
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into live acts;* the subdivision into scenes is Ihouglit to l>© a 
modern invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number ot 
singers^ called the chorus, who indeed appear to have been 
always present on the stage. The chief of tiieni, who spoke for 
the rest, was called choragus or coryphmus. But choraqus is 
usually put for the person who furnished tlie dresses, and took 
care of all the apparatus of the stage,^ and choraqium for the 
apparatus itself,^ choragia for choragi ; henc:e fulsce choragium 
gtoricB^ something that one may boast of.^ 

The chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we see 
from Aristophanes; but when its excessive licence was sup> 
pressed by law, the chorus likewise was silenced. In I’lautus 
a choragus appears and makes a speecdi.^ 

The music chiefly used was that of the flute, which at first 
was small and simple, and of few lioles : ® but afterwards it was 
bound with brass, had more notes, and a louder sound. 

Some flutes were double, 
and of various forms. Those 
most frequently mentioned 
are the tibi<B dextr^ and si- 
nistne, pares and impares, 
which have occasioned so 
much disputation among cri- 
tics, and still appear not to 
be sufficiently ascertained. 

The most probable opinion 
is, that the double flute con- 
sisted of two tubes, wbich 
were so joined together as to 
have but one mouth, and so 
were both blown at once. 

That which the musician 
played on with his right hand 
was called tibUi dextra^ the 
right-handed flute; witii bis 
left, tibia sinislray the left- 
handed flute. 'I'he latter had 
but few holes, and sounded a 
deep serious bass; tiio other 
had more holes, and a sharper and more lively tone." When 
two rigitt or two left-handed flutes were joined together, they 
were called tihicp pares dextney or tihire pares sinist/(V. The 
flutes of different sorts wore mllcd t/bire vtipares, or tibice dextra^ 

I Hor. Art. Foot. 1H9. Art. 193. l.'». IMjut. Ciirr. iv. 1, 

S FUul. Pers. i. 3. 79. 3 i'i8trinn(»nt«ni scr-na- 4 Vitr. v G Mur. A. F. ‘40*. 

Trinntntn. iv. 2. 16. rum, Fu.t I’laul iv, VI. 7 IMiii. »vi. Hfi s. CC 

Suet. Aug. iU. Hur.f |irul. Gl, Pliii. at»vi.^ o U'u. t \ .irr. K. R. I. 'A ir<. 
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et siniatne. The righuhatided flutes were the same with what 
were called the Lydian flutes,' and the left-handed with the 
Tyrian flutes.^ Hence Virgil, hiforem dat tibia cantum, i. e. 
bisonunit imparem, ix. 018. Sometimes the flute was 
crooked, and is then (galled tibia Phrygia or corniu^ 

111, Pantomimes were representations by dumb'Show, in 
which the actors, who were called by the same name with their 
performances (mirni vel pantomimi), expressed every thing by 
their dancing anrl gestures without speaking;^ hence called also 
diironomi? But pantomimi is always put I'or the actors, who 
were likewise called planipedes^ because they were without 
shoes. They wore, however, a kind of wooden or iron sandals, 
called scABiLLA or scabellay which made a rattling noise when 
they danced." 

The pantomimes are said to have been the invention of 
Augustus ; tor before his time the rnimi both spoke and acted. 

31 1 Mils is put both for the .actor and for what he acted, not 
only on the stage, but elsewhere.^ 

The most celebrated composers of mimical performances or 
farces'’ were Laberius and Publius .Syrus, in the time of Julius 
C.esar, The most famous pantomimes under Augustus were 
Py lades and Bathyllus, the favourite of Alaecenas.'^* He is called 
by the stJioliast on I’ersius, v. 12.3, his freedman ; " and by 
Juvenal, mollis, vi. 6.3. Between them there was a constant 
emulation. Pykades being once reproved by Augustus on this 
ac(!Ount, replied, “ It is expedient for you, that the attention of 
the people should be engaged about us.” Pylades was the 
great favourite of the public. He was once banished by the 
power of the opposite party, but soon afterwards restored. The 
factions of the dilferent players sometimes carried their discords 
to such a length, that they terminated in bloodshed.'^" 


1 f 

lib .f Tyibe vt’l Saira* 
II ^e! Serr.iiia?. 

3 Vin-. .In, vii. 737. 
i)v. .Mpf. iii. Pont. 
1. Fast. iv.lHl.— 

A n <iiu- till* Uniiwris 
fill. I »ith/'r iifiti'iMs. till! 
rt'iit* w.ii» eiii|iliivf’'l on 
alinoM .“vory iiiT.'iioon, 
iiiiii at ••VIM y soliMnnity. 

If 'VUS III.kIV IIS'* of III 

triiininhs ( 'oiiMiriti. lir* 

li e nSh. c. 12.) ('. 

Dtiiiiiia, who liist oli- 
t.iiii<*d the lioiiour ot a 
triumph, tor iiuval 
victory over the Car- 
tha'i^rians (triiiinphuni 
navaleiii), waa con* 
slaiitijr ai-coinpaiiied, 
ill coinmvinorHtion of 
that rrent (qua^i quo* 
tidie triumiiharet), by a 
tiuta-playpr (tibicen), 
wlia walked before him 


whon he returned to 
his hoiis.*, vvi*ry time 
that hr sui'prd abroad, 
Flur. II. 2. N'al. Max. 
ii'. b. Ciii nortiiiniis 
hono.H, tuiiiilia ciara, sa- 
rrrqiir, post epula.^, ti- 
bicrii aiirst, .>i. Ital. 
lib. 6. C’ir. d*. Sniat. 
1 bey sani; the praises 
ot \tie and ofTer- 

rd up to thrill their 
prayers, to >1 « soiin'* 
ot the Hut.; (iibi.v'.. I>.. 
ii. I.'i. Stul Thrh. lin. 
8. They employed it 
ill religious! “lemonirs 
and in sacrifirrs, 0%'id. 
Fast. lib. (}. Prop Hh. 
'i. (i. It MSS equally 
tu the sound of the 
flute that they ha> 
ratii’ued Ihr people, 
that they read po.try, 
and that they sang the 
praisi s of hrrucs in 


feasts and »t funerals: 
orators soiisht, by the 
aid of the flute, to 
give modulation and 
siiilnble accent to their 
vi'ires. Poets, and 
above all, lyiic poets, 
evaded themselves of 
it as iiiurh when they 
read their verges , 
heuee, si neqiie tibias 
Kuteipe cof.ibet, nec 
P'llyhyiiiui . I.esbomn 

refr^ijit teni.eje harbi- 
ton, lior. i. (Vl. i.; Oil 
which (ihrisfoph. Lan* 
diiius makes the fol> 
low'irii' remark ; si Mu- 
sa::, quasi jer Futer- 
peii iiiiam ex iis. desig* 
nat. lion prohibrnliir a 
tib'a, id est, a versi- 
bus, qui tibia csimntiir. 

4 loqiui i mani>> 

5 duv. xiii. IIO. VI. 63. 
CJv., TnsU li. .'>15^ 


Mart. iii. 86 Hor. i, 
18. 13. ii. 2 125. Man. 
V, 474. Suet. Ncr. 54. 

6 exralreati, >en. Ep. 8. 
Oiiiii.v. 11. Jiiv. viii. 
nn. Gell. i. II. 

7 (or. Cccl. 27. Suet. 
Cil. 54. 

8 Cic. Ctrl. .57. Ver. ill. 
.tb. Rab. Post. 12. Phil, 
ii. 27. Suet. Cats. 3». 
Ner. 4. Oth. 3. Cat 45. 
A II IT. 4.5. 10(1. .Sen. £p. 
Sd. Jiiv. viii. 1<J8. 

it iniinogrophi. 

HI Suet. Job 39. Hor. 
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14 Tar. Ann. L 54 

11 libertns Maecenatis. 

12 Suet. Tib. 37. »h». 
liv. i7. Mflcrob. Sat. ii. 
7. Sen. Ep, 47, Nat. 
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The Romans had rope-dancers/ who used to be introduced 
in the time of the play/ and persons who seemed to liy in the 
air/ who darted^ their bodies from a iiinchine called petaurum, 
vel -us ; also interludes or iiiusicnl entertainments, called embo- 
LfA, or acroamata; but this last word is usiinlly put for the 
actors, musicians, or repeatei’s themselves, who were also em- 
ployed at private entertaiinnents/ 

The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people 
calling out for various shows to be exhibited ; ns the represen- 
tation of battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, un<M)mmon 
animals, and wild beasts, &c. The noise which the people 
made on these occ^asions is compared by Horace to tiio raging 
of the sea® In like manner, their approbation " and disappro- 
bation,® which at all times were so niucJi regarded/ 

Those who acted the principal parts of a play were called 
adores primarum purtium; the second, secumlarinn partium; 
the third, tertiarum, 

The actors were applauded or hissed as they performed their 
parts, or pleased the spectators. When the play was ended, an 
actor always said plaudite.'^ 

The actors who were most approved received crowns, &c. as 
at other games; at first composed of leaves or Howers, ii<ui 
round the head with strings, called struppi, strophia^ v. 
afterwards of thin plates of brass gilt,* * c.alled couoll.i-: or corpt- 
laria ; first made by CVnssus of gold and silver.*^ Hence coroi.- 
larium, a reward given to players over and above their just 
hire,^* or any thing given above what was pronii«jed/** 'j he 
emperor M. Antoninus ordained that players should receive 
from five to ten gold ]/jeces,'’ but not more.*** 

The place wiiere dramatic representations were exhibited 
was called theatrum, a theatre.^'* In ancient times tlie people* 
viewed the entertaiiimeiils standing; hence stantes for spei*la- 
tors;^ and A. LJ. 599, a decree of the senate was iiia»le, pndii- 
bitiiig any one to make seats for that purpose in the city, cn- 
within a mile of it. At the same time a theatre, which was 
building, was, by the appointment of the censors, ordered to be 
pulled down, as a thing hurtful to good morals.^* 

Afterwards temporary theatres were occasionally erected. 
The most splendid was that of M. .'flniilius iScnuriis, w hen ;e(iile, 


1 funainboli, »cli(»no< li. 4. Att.lt. 
batx rel iieurL>bat<p. 6 l)\t. ii. i. l>,5. 

S Ter. H«r. ProL 4. 34. 7 plaMkix^. 

Jnr. iii. 77* 8 mIhIus slr>*pitu>. fre- 

3 peUuriMbc. tnitim, < i.nior, tnni- 

4 jacUbant vcl exeatie* truum, (/•«.. Vatu. vui. 

rant. ii. libtuia pastoriiM, At. 

ft ftrat. Jur. xW .^^ 5 . 18. 
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whicJi contained 80,000 persons, and was adorned with amazing 
magnificence, and at an incredible expense.^ 

I Curio, the partisan of Caesar, at the funeral exhibition in 
Iionour of his father,^ made two large theatres of wood, adjoin- 
ing to one another, suspended each on hinges,^ and looking 
opposite ways,"^ so tliat the scenes should not disturb each other 
by their noise in both of which he acted stage plays in the 
former part of the day ; then having suddenly wheeled them 
round, so that they stood over-against one another, and thus 
formed an amphitheatre, he exhibited shows of gladiators in 
the afternoon/ 

Pompey first reared a theatre of hewn stone in his second 
consulship, which contained 40,000; but that he might not 
incur the animadversion of the censors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Venus. There were afterwards several theatres, and 
in particular those of jMarcellus and of llalbus, near that of 
Pompey ; henc.e called tria ihenlrn^ the three theatres.^ 

'Theatres at first were open at top, and, in excessive heat or 
rain, coverings were drawn over them, as over the amphi- 
theatre, but in later times they were rooted.^ 

Among the Creeks, public assemblies were held in the 
theatre ; and among the Uomans it was usual to scourge male- 
factors on the stage. This tlm Creeks called. et 

The theatre was of an oblong semicircular form, like the 
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half of an aiiiphithcntre ' The benches or ^cats- rose above 
one another, anil were distributed to the diftereiit orders in the 
same manner ns in the am phi theatre. The foremost rows next 
the stage, called orcJuistia^ were assigned to the senators and 
ambassadors of foreign states; fourteen rows behind them to 
the equites, and the rest to the people. The whole nas emailed 
CAVE A. The foremost rows were calh‘d cuvca prinm, or mia ; 
the last, cavea ultima or sumvia; the middle, cavva 

The parts of the theatre allotted to the' performers were 
called scena, postscenium ^ p? osemium, p^dpiivm, and orchestra, 

1. ScENA, the 6c(M»e, was adorned with columns, statues, and 
pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the plays 
exhibited,, to whicli Virgil alludes. i. 106, 432. The orna- 
ments sometimes were inconceivably magnifiireiit,^ 

When the scene was suddenly changed by certain machines, 
it was called sckna vkrsatilis; when it was drawn aside, sckna 

DUCTILIS.* 

The scenery was concealed by a curtain,^ which, contraiy to 
the modem custom, was dropt ’ or drawn down, as among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raised® or 
drawn up when the play was over; sometimes also between the 
acts. 'I'he machine by wliich this was done was called kxostra. 
Curtains and hangings of tapestry were also used in private 


THRA-rni;. 

In the Koman theatre, the con- 
siiuctiun of (ho orc'uf'Slra and 
stage was as follows.— The for- 
mer was bounded towards the 
cavea by a semtcircle. Com- 
plete the circle, draw the diame- 
ters UU, UH, perpendicular to 
etich other, and inscribe lour 
equilateral triangles, whose ver- 
tices shall fall severally upon 
the ends of the diameters ; tlie 
twelve angles of the triaiigics 
will Jiride the circumferiwici- in- 
to twelra e<]uai portions. The 
aide o{ the triangle opposite to 
the angle at B will be paralh-l 
to the diameter HU, ami deter- 
mines the place nt the seme, as 
HH determines the front u( the 
stage, or pulpitnm. By this 
construction the stage is broii'^ht 
nearer to the audience, and made 
considerably deeper than in the 
(iieek theatre, its de^tJi heing 
determined at a quarter ot the 
diameter of the orchestra, whicli 
itself was usually a third, or 
somewhat moie, of the diameter 
of the whole builunif'. The 
length of the stage was twice 
the diameter of the orchestra. 
The increased <lppth ut the slaL'e 
was rendered weessary by the 


gi enter number of persons as- 
sciiibied on it, the choiiis and 
iuubi< laiis being placed here by 
tlie Kouians. A lurthcr conse- 
quence of th» construction it, 
that the circumference of the r.t- 
vea couid not exceed one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees. 8onie- 
•hnes. however, the cajMcily el 
tee theatre wps increased by 
throwing the .slag* further back, 
and coiilinuiiii' the seats hi rit;ht 
lines perpendicular to the dia- 
iiicler of 111" oichestia. This is 
tliec.ise in the tieat theatre .it 
I’on>|>eii. U ithiii the oichettr.a 
were cin ul.sr ian<-es of seals for 
the senate ami nther distinguish- 
ed pi'rsoii.s, leaviii", a level plat- 
tor.ii 111 tlie eciitre. The tioven 
aii"ie-> »shiih la I uitliin the cii- 
cuinleieiioe of the orchestra iiixik 
the piai’eh ni \vhi< h stuircao s 
up to the lirst prtecinctio, oi 
landing, were to be fdaced ; 
those leading Ironi thence to the 
sef,niiii, if til* re were nioie than 
one, were placed itilerm«<'iately 
oppOiite to the centiL* of each 
ciiiieiis. The nuinher of stair- 
cases, whellier seven, live, or 
three, of course dejionded on the 
size of the theatre. In the great 
theatres ot Rome, !he space he- 
twef;ii the orchestra and hist 


pratcinrlio, nsiially roesislim* of 
hnirtceii seat*, was nseixed (or 
the eqiieslitaii order, iMhiiiii"., 
&c. : rill ahove these weie the 
seats of the plebeians. Women 
>\ete a)>i>ointed by Augustus to 
sit ill the (Mirtleo, uhich encoiii- 
])as>ed the sxhole. The louest 
lange ot seat* was ra sed uleive 
the aiea ol the orchestra eiic. 
sixth ot its diameter; the heiaht 
ot each ^eat is directed not to ex- 
ceed one loot four inches, nrr to 
he Ic.ss than one foot three. The 
hieadth i* not to exceed tui' li-*-' 
four inches, nor to be less th.oi 
one lifol ten. The stage, to con- 
sult the cunvciiicnre ol those 
wlni sit III the orchestra, is onlv 
(‘h'vated five f*‘et, less than h tlf 
the h*>ight given to the llre<*iHU 
stage. The five angles of the 
tiiaiicles nut yi-t diKjKised of d*-- 
t' rtniiie the disposition of the 
scene. Opposite the centre on** 
are the recal doers; on each 
side are tliose hy which tlie se- 
eondnry ch,tiacleis ent**rnl. He- 
hind the »reoe, as in the Ureek 
theatre, there weie apaitments 
for the octet H to retire into, and 
(lie whole was usually surrouiid- 
eil with pnrlicoes and gardens. 
These portiioes were generally 
used tor ruhearsnl. 
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houses, called aultea Attalica^ because said to have been first 
inveiiied at tlie court of Attalus, king of Pergamus, in Asia 
Minor.' 

2. PosTscKNiu.vr, the place behind the scene, where the actors 
dressed and undressed ; and where those things were supposed 
to be done whicii could not with propriety be exhibited on the 
sLage.“ 

3, Proscenium, the place before the scone, where the actors 
appeared. 

riio place where the actors recited their parts was called 
PULPiTCM ; and the place where they danced orchestra, wliich 
was about live feet lower than the piilpitum. Henc,e ludibria 
scena ei piUpito dir/na, butTooneries tit only for the stage.’' 


MILrrARV AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 


y I. levying ok soldiers. 

'Fhr Romans were a nation of w%arriors. Every citizen was 
ohlige<l to enlist as a soldier when the public service required, 
from the age of seventeen to forty-six; nor at tirst could any 
one enjoy an oftice in the city who had not served ten cnnipaigiis. 
livery foot soldier was obliged to serve twenty campaigns, and 
every hocscMuaii ten. At first none of the lowest <diiss were en- 
)iste<l as stddicrs, nor freediiien, unless in dangerous junctures. 
But this was afterwards altered hy .MariusA 

'File Romans, during the existeii<*e of their republic, were 
almost always engaged in wars; first with the different states 
of Itiily for near 500 years, and then for about 200 years 
more in subduing tlie various countries which composed that 
immense empire. 

The Romans never carried on any war without solemnly 
proclaiming it. 'Fhis was done by a set of priests called kfxialks. 

When the Romans ihouglit thcin>j*ivos injured by any nation, 
they sent one or more of these feciales to demand redress;® 
and if it was not immediately given, thirty-three «lays were 
granted to consider the matter, after which, war might ho justly 
declared. Then tlie feciales again w'ent to their coniines, and 
having thrown a bloody spear into them, formally declared war 
against that nation.*’ Fhe form of words wliich he pronounced 
before he threw the spear was ciJIcd claruiatio." Afterwards, 
when the empire was enlarged, and w’ars carried on with distant 
nations, this ceremony was performed in a certain field near 


J Kp. ii. 1811. Art. 

I'lH't K>4. Orf lii. 'il*. 
ir>. S/if. ii. <S. .'ll. Ov. 
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t. I’lOp. 'i. ‘-8. 41). 


Vii". .Ell. i. 701. 

ll.ii. .4 It. PiiHt. 182. 

I.tn II •. iv. IIV8. 

J Vitiiiv. V. C. PJiii. 

J n. iv.-iV 
4 l\)!)L. VI 17. 


81. xxii. 11. 57. Sill. 
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6 Liv. i. 32. 

7 ii dura vorp qua ate. 
biitiir ,SiTv. Vlrij .Ell. 
)x. !>2. X. 14. I'lin. xxi^ 
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t)ie city, which was called ager hostilis. Thus Augustus de- 
clared war professedly against Cleopatra, but in reality against 
Antony, bo Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to the war 
against the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from the temple of 
l^llona into the affer 

In the first ages of the republic, four legions for the most 
part were annually raised, two to each consul ; for two legions 
composed a consular army. Hut oftener a greater number 
was. raised, ten, eighteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-three.^ 
Under Tiberius twenty-five, even in time of peace, besides the 
troops in Italy, <*ind the forces of the allies: under Adrian 
thirty, in the 529th year of the city, upon a report of a 
Gallic tuiqult, Italy alone is said to have armed 80,000 cavalry, 
and 700,000 foot.‘^ Hut in after-times, when the lands were 
cultivated chiefly by slaves,^ it was not so easy to procure 
soldiers. Hence, after the destruction of Quintilius Varus and 
his army in (Germany, A. U. 7(i3, Augustus could not raise 
ibrees even to defend Italy and Home, which he was afraid the 
Germans and Gauls would attack, without using the greatest 
rigour.* 

The consuls, affer they entered on their oftice, appointed a 
day,® on which all those who were of the military age should be 
present in tlie c^tpitol.^ 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their ciirule 
chairs,® held a levy,-^ by the assistance of the military or legionary 
tribunes, unless hindered by the tribunes of the commons.^® U 



1 Or. y. Tt. 205. Uio. 3 Tae. An. Spartian, 15. 7 l.iv. xivi. 31. I’aij'li. dr.-iwing found ii P.jii 
Uxi. 33. 1. 4. Plin. iii. a), s. ‘ii. r\. 17. poii. 

fl 12. vii. 4 lAv. vi. 12. 8 Thr first of th« above 9 delertum babebant, 

5 Oio. Ixi. 2J. ctirnli- chairs was found 10 Jdv. iii. ^^1. iv. 1. 

. j M ltK oL 6 diem edicvbant, vel in Hr-rrul iiipuin, the 
- , « ••’HE" ;siii||^ 2, ^ ind<c-bao'. «pcon>! is taken from a 
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was determined by lot in what manner the tribes should be 
called* 

The consuls ordered such hs they pleaspd to be cited out of 
eacili tribe, and every one was obliged to answer to his name 
under a severe p<*naity.^ They were careful to choose ^ those 
first, who had what were thought lucky names, ^ as, Valeriu-i, 
Salvius, Statorius, &c.'‘ Their names were written down on 
tables ;■ hence scrihtrey to enlist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars,* and under certain commanders, there was 
the greatest alacrity to enlist,® but this was not always the case, 
iSometimes compulsion^ was requisite; and those who refused^ 
were forced to enlist ® by fines and corporal punishment.® 
Sometimes they were thrown into prison, or sold as slaves. 
I^'ome cut off their thumbs or fingers to render themselves unfit 
for service: hoiice pollice trunci, poltroons. Hut tliis diil not 
screen tliem from punistiiiieiit. (hi one occasion, Augustus put 
some of the most refractory to death.'® 

There w'ere, however, several just causes of exemption from 
military service," of which the cliief were, age,'^ if above fifty; 
disease or infirmity;" ofiice," being a magistrate or priest; 
favour or itululgeiice granted by the senate or people.'® 

Those also were excused who had served out their time." 
Such as claimed tliis exemption, applied to the tMbimes of the 
commons,'® who judged ol the justice of their claims,'® and in- 
terposed in their behalf or not, as tliey judged proper. But this 
was sometimes forbidden by a decree of the senate. And the 
tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter to the 
consuls.-® 

In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
Italy, or against the (lauls, which was called tumultus,^^ no re- 
gard was had to these excuses.-^ Two Hags w’ere displayed®' 
I' oiii the capitol, the one red,-* tosiiniiuon the infantry,®*' and the 
other green,®* to .suniiiion the cavalry.®' 

On sucli occasions, as there was nut lime to go through the 
usual forms, the consul said, gui bkmpubmcam salva?i kssk vult, 
WK sKguATCR. Tliis was Called conjuratio, or evociitiOj and men 
thus riised, coxjurati, wlio were not considered as regular 
soldiers.'® 


1 L’-V. iii. 11. 41. (loll. iv. S3, vii. 4. HiCio. Phil,^ !\ Nat. 23 3i>lei-tus nmevacm- 

S.Val. Max. vi.;i, 1. 10 Dio. Ivi. 23. Diony. I), ii. J Liv. xxxi*. I". tionibus h.iliitna 

2 \ li. (’.if, (’njf. 34 .Suot. U cmcri'.i. tjiii J.iv. vii. 11. 28. tiii. 

’3 bona noniina. Aug. 2+. Va''. Max. vi. liia exiili'vissi'iit, vol 20. x. 21. 

4 G»c, Div. i. 4r> trst. .'I. 3. i tuiuni,Ov. Am. ii.ll. 2.1 vexiUa subUta r<‘l 

ill voco Lacus L' c.n« II vacatioris iiilliii.'P 21. prolata sunt, 

nils. vi‘I a iniiili i. IS Liv. ii. A.'». 21 rosiMini. 

h iiomina dure, Liv. x. li jutas, j.iv. xbi 33, 1.) rau-sas cognosce- 25 ad pedites evoran* 
2.S. xlti. 32. 31. iwnf. ^ do8. 

6 cuerciiii). IJ iiiurbiis v«l vltiuin, 20 Liv. vxxiv. Mi. alii. 26 r^ruleuni. 

7 refractarii, qui inili- Sui t. Aug. 24. a2, .<3. _ 27 J^^rv. Virff. JBn, 

tiam tl«*trectabjnt. 11 honor, Pint. Camil. 21 qnavi t’.mnr miiltus, viii. 4. 

8 saniamento adauti. v i<. tiu, \el a tmiifo, (’i>*. Prl, £S Liv. ixii. 3S. xW. 2. 

9 daniiio et virjiis, Liv. 1 j lii--ui?lb imu. , v. 31. viu. l.g»in.vii.3. • C**. Bell. O. vii. i. 
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Soldiers raised upon a sudden alarm ' were called subitarii,^ 
or TUMULTUARii, uot oiily at Rome, but also in the provinces, 
when the sickly or iiiHrin were foi'ced to enlist, who were called 
GAUSARii.^ If slaves were found to have obtruded themselves 
into the service,^ they were sometimes punished capitally.'^ 

The cavalry were chosen from the body of the equites. and 
each had a horse and money to support him, given them by 
the public.^ 

(Jn extraordinary occasions, some equites served on their 
own hoi-ses.^ Rut that was not usually done ; nor were there, 
as some have thought, any horse in the Roman army, but from 
the equites, till the time of Marius, who made a great alteration 
in the military system of the Romans in this, as well ns in other 
respects. 

After that period, the c/ivalry was composed not merely of 
Roman equites, as formerly, but of horsemen raised from Italy, 
and the other provinces; and the infantry consisted chiclly of 
the poorer citizens, or of iiienienary soldiers, which is justly 
re<;koned one of the chief causes of the ruin of the republic. 

After the levy was completed, one soldier was chosen to 
repeat over the w'ords of the military oath,® and the rest swore 
after Jiim.*'^ Every one as he passed along said, idem in me.'® 
The form of the oath does not seem to have been always the 
same. The substance of it was, that they would obey their 
commander, and not desert their standards, &c. Sometimes 
those below seventeen were obliged to take the military oath.“ 
Without this oath no one could justly light with the enemy. 
Hence sneramenta is put for a military life. Livy says, that it 
was first legally exacted in the se<;oiid Punic war,'- where he 
seems to make a distinction between the oath (pacramentum) 
which formerly was taken voluntarily, when the troops were 
embodied, and each dreuria of cavalry, and century of foot, 
swore among themselves {nitt'r se equilrs deairiuti^ pediU.'t cen~ 
turiati cofijuradmit ,) to art like good soldiers, {sese fu(j(P, uc 
formtdinis ergo non afjifnros, w que c.v onlim and llui 

oath (jusjuranuum) whi«rli was exacled by the military tribunes, 
after the levy, {ix voluntario inter ipftos f rdere a tribnnis ad 
legitimam jurisjuremdi actionem (runslahnn,) (*‘n occasion of a 
mutiny, the military oath was taken anew.'® 

Under the emperors, the name of the prince w'as inserted in 
the military oath, and this oath used to be renewed every year 
on their birth-day, by the soldiers and the people in the pru- 


1 intumaitu: nam, tit- 3 Liv. i.37.V).6. xaxv. 
iniiUiis nonnuiiquain 2. xl. 2'3. 

Iftvivr quam bcliuin, 4 inter lirone^, 
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vinces, also on the kalends of January.' On certain occasions, 
persons were sent up and down the country to raise soldiers, 
called coNQUisiTOREs, and the force used for that purpose, 
coERCiTio vel conquisiiio, a press or impress.^ Sometimes par- 
ticular commissioners^ were appointed tor that purpose. 

Veteran soldiers ivho had served out their time,* were often 
induced again to enlist, who were then <;alled evocati, Galba 
gave this name to a body of equites, whom he appointed to 
guard his person.®* 'I'he evocati were exempted trom all the 
drudgery of military service.® 

After Latiiim and the states of Italy were subdued, or admitted 
into alliatme, they always furnished at least an equal number of 
infantry with the Romans, and the double of cavalry, sometimes 
more.^ Tlie consuls, when about to make a levy, sent them 
noti(;e what number of troops they required,® and at the same 
time appointed the day and place of assembling.'^ 

The fori ;es of the allies seem to have been raised much in 
the same manner with those of the Romans, They were paid 
by their own states, and received nothing from the Romans but 
corn ; on which account they had a paymaster [(pKBStor) of their 
own.'^ But when all the Italians were ailmittcd into the freedom 
of the city, tlieir forces were incorporated with those of the 
republii!. 

The troops sent by foreign kings and states were called 
auxiliaries^' Tliey usually received pay aiid clotliing from the 
republic, although they somciiines were supported by those who 
sent them. 

Tlie first mercenary soldiers in the Roman army arc said to 
have Immui the (Jeltiberians in Spain, A. U. 5S7. Hut those 
must have been different from the auxiliaries, who are often 
mentioned before that time.*^ 

Under the emperoi*s the Roman armies were in a great 
measure composed of foreigners ; and the jjrovinces saw with 
regret the floiver of their youth carried off for that purpose.'* 
i'^ich district was obliged to furnish a (rertain number of men, 
in ju'oportion to its extent and opulence. 


1 Stift. GaUi. Vi, T,ic. 
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II. DIVISION OP THE TROOPS IN THE ROMAN ARMY; 

THEIR ARMS, OFFICERS, AND DRESS. 

Aftrr the levy was completed, and the military oath adminis- 
tered, the troops were formed into legions. ‘ Each legion was 
divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three maniples, and 
r each maniple into two centuries.*^ So that there were thirty 
maniples, and sixty centuries in a legion ; ^ and if there had 
always been 100 men in each century, as its name imports, the 
legion would have consisted of 6000 men. But this was not the 
case. 

The number of men in a legion was different at di/lerent 
iimes.^ In the time of Polybius it was 4200. 

There were usually 300 cavalry joined to each legion, called 
JUSTUS EyuiTATUs, oi* ALA.^ They were divided into ten iurmcB 
or troops ; and each turma into three decurice, or bodies of ten 
, men. 

The different kinds of infantry which composed the legion 
were three, the haslali^ principes, and triariL 

The HASTATi were so called, because they first fought with 
long spears,*’ which were afterwards laid aside as inconvenient. 
They consisted of young men in the flower of life, aiid foruK^d 
the fii*st line in battle.^ 

The PRINCIPES were men of middle age in the vigour of lif0 : 
they occupied the second line. Anciently they seem to have 
been posted first; whence their name. 

The TRiARii were old soldiers of approved valour, who formed 
the third line ; whence their iiaine.^ They were also calh»d 
FiLANi, from tlie pilwn or javelin which they used ; and the 
haslati and prinapes, who stood before them, antkpilani. 

There was a fourth kind of troops chilled vkiutks, from their 
swiftness and agility,'* the light-armed soldiers, P first instituted 
in the second Punic war. These did not form a part of the 
legion, and had no certain post assigned them; but fought in 
scattered parties where occasion required, usually before tlie 
lines. To them were joined the slingers and archers.*^ 


1 U^io a leqendo, quia 
in drlectu Iprc- 
bantur, Varr. L. L. 

16. which word is 
a^iDOtimea put for ait 
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r»i, Oeti'nsc*. Arabes, 
.Vc. Liv. xxxvii. 40. 
xlii,35 — The •liiii; was 
much used by many na- 
tiiinx. Thn Baleari- 
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tie ixldods now cdUfd 
Majorca and Minorra. 
excclW at the xliiiK. 
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in exercising their 
yoiilh tn th'> use of it, 
that they did not give 
them their food in the 
mornine till they liad 


hit a mark. The Ka> 
learlans were teiy 
much einploveil in the 
armies of the Cuilh.i- 
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to the gaining? of viet-p- 
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dext rous at Uie sliiii’ 
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They threw sioii»8 lar- 
ther, and with greaUr 
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The light-armed troops were anciently called fereMmii^ 
rorarii^ and, according to some, accensti. Others inake the 
accensi supernumerary soldiera, who attended tlie army to supply 
the place of those legionary soldiers nho died or were slain.^ 
In the meantime, however, they were ranked among the light- 
armed troops. 'I’hese were formed into distinct coinjmnies,® 
and are sometimes opposed to the legionary coliorts.* 

The soldiers were often denominated, especially under the 
emperors, Irom the number of the legion in which they were; 
thus, pritnnniy the soldiers of the tii-st legion ; secundani^ terti- 
ani, qnartani, quint ani^ decimam\ tertiadecimani, vicesimani, 
duode vicesirnani, duo et vicesimanif &c.* 

The velites were equipped with bows, slings, seven javelins or 
spears with slender points like arrows, so that when thrown 
they bent and could not easily be returned by the enemy ; ** a 
•Spanish sword, having both edge and point; ’ a round buckler 
(p\rma) about three feet in diameter, made of wood and covered 
with leather; and a helmet or casque for the head (oalba vel 
qakrm), generally made of the skin of some wild beast, to 
appear the more terrible,® 

fi»rr« and vertainly, hair.wUhovitUw not timl that the Ko- 4 Sail. .lug. 46. 9A. 10'*. 

n-ver failing to hit going either . one mans useii tl . how in 5 Tac. HisL iv. 96, 37. 
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stones with so iiiuch sling with balls of I >ad, I. it it a}i|<ears, that bile sd remittenduin 
form, that neither which it rartied much they had scaice any imperitis est,— whose 
butkler nor head-piece farther.— Bows and ar« archers, except those w'eapon is of sach a 
rests their ini* rows are of the most of tin .xiiiniy troops. kind that it cannot 
uetiiosity ; ind tho ad- *rnote antiquity. 1 quod te rorat qiiam well be thrown 

dress of those who ma* Th< pluit, ir. L. L. vi. 3. except by eaiieriencea 

tinged them was such, tinns who did not us* 2 Fe^l< lu udceiisi et h.nids, Liv. xaiv. 8t. 

according to the hcri|> them. The Cretans adsmpi tii, Vai. ib. 7 quo c.'csini et puiictun 

lure, (Jitdg. sx. lb.) were esteemed excel* .1 expedi i nidni{Htli et v**t' b;iiit, Llv. 

that Uiey could hit a lent archcis, W'e do cx|x:dita: rohoitcs. ,3 Col«b. vi. 20. 
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The arras of the hastaii, princrpes, and triarii^ both defeiu 
8ive‘ and offensive® were in a great measure the same : 

1. An oblong shield (scutum), with an iron boss (umbo) jut- 
ting out in the middle, four feet long and two feet and a half 
broad, made of wood, joined together with little plntcs of iron, 
and the whole covered with a bull’s hide : sometimes a rounil 
shield (CLYPEus) of a smaller size. 




' 2. A head-piece (oalka vel 
cassis V. -ida) of brass or iron, 
coming down to the shoulders, 
but leaving the face uncovered, 
whence the command of Ca‘sar 
at the battle of Pharsalia, wbich 
in a great measure determined 
the fortune of the day, faciem 
FERi, MILKS — soldier, strike the 
face.* Pompey’s ciivalry being 
chiedy composed of young men 
of rank, who were as much afraid 
of having their visages disfigured 
as of death. Upon the top of 
the helmet was the crest (crista), 
adorned with plumes of feathers 
of various colours, 

3. A coat of mail (lorica), generally made of lealher, covcnMi 
with platCvS of iron in flu; form of scales, or iron rings tuisted 
within one another like chains.* Instead of the coat of mad 
most used only a plate of brass on the breast (tltorux vcl pco 
torah,) 
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4* Greaves for the 
legs (ocre/e),^ sonie- 
tinies only on the 
right leg, and a hind 
of shoe or roA^ering 
for the feet, called 
ca/iV/rt, set with nails, ^ 

used chiefly by the common soldiers,^ ivhence the emperor 
Caligula had his name. Hence califjatus, a common 
soldier; Marius a cnliga ad considatum per ductus ^ 
from being a common soldier.^ 

5. A sword (gladiiis vel ensis) and two long 
javelins (pila ) 

The cavalry at first used only their ordinary 
clothing for the sake of agility, that they might 
more easily mount their horses; for they had no 
stirrups (staple vel stapedk, as theyavere afterwards 
called.) When they Avere first used is uncertain. 
There is no mention of them in the classics, nor do 
they appear on ancient coins and statues. Neither 
had the Romans saddles such as ours, but certain 
coverings of cloth ^ to sit on, called kphippia, vel 
STRATA, with which a horse was said to be constra- 
Tus. These the Germans despised. The Numidian 
horse had no bridles.® 

Hut the Homan cavcilry afterwards imitated the 
manner of the Greeks, and used nearly the same 
armour Avith the foot. Thus, Pliuy wrote a book de 
jacidaiione cquestri, about the art of using the jave- 
lin on horseback.^ 

Horsemen armed cap’>a-pii\ that is, completely 
from bead to foot, were called loricati or cata- 

PHRACTI.^ 

In each legion there Avere six military tribunes^® 
who cmunianded under tlic consul, each in his turn, 
usually month about. In b.ittlc, a tribune seems to 
have bail the charge of ten centuries, or about a 
tlioiisaiui men ; hence called in (jireek 
vel -Yig. Under the emperors they AAcre chosen 
chiefly from among the senators and equites ; hence 
called LATiCLAVii and an«csi:clavii. One of these 
seems to be called tribcnus cohortis, and their 
command to have lasted only six months; hence 
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called sBMESTRis TRiBUNATus, or SEMESTRE AiiRUM,* becauso tlioy 
had the right of wearing a golden ring. 

The tribunes chose the officers who conimanded the cen- 
turies,^ from amon^ the common soldiers, according to their 
inerit.^ But this office‘s was sometimes disposed of by the con- 
sul or proconsul through favour, and even for money.* 

The badge of a centurion w'os a vine-rod or sapling (vitis): 
hence mte donari^ to be made a centurion ; vitern poscerCy to 
ask that office ; gerere, to bear it.® 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by the 
same name, but distinguished by the title prior, former, and 
posteriory latter, because the one was chosen and ranked before 
the othcr.^ Under the emperoi's persons were made centurions 
all at ohce through interest.® 

The centurion of the first century of the first maniple of the 
triariiy was chilled ctnturio primi pili, vel primi ordmis, or 
primus piluSy primipiluSy or primopilus, also primus centuriOy 
qui primum pilum ducehaty dux legionis (6 rov rxy 

He presided over all the other centurions, and had 
the charge of tlio eagle/® or chief standard of the legion, 
whereby ho obtained koth profit and dignity, being ranked 
among the equites. He had a place in the council of war with 
the consul and tribunes. The other centurions were called 
minores ordine}^ 

The centurion of the second century of the first maniple of 
the triariiy was called primipilus posteriory so the two cen- 
turions of the second maniple of the triariiy prior cerdmio, and 
posterior centurio secundi pili, and so on to the tenth, who 
was called centurio decimi piliy prior et posterior. In like 
manner, primus princeps, secundus princeps, &c. Primus has- 
tatusy &c. Thus there was a large field for promotion in the 
Homan army, from a <'onimoii soldier to a centurion ; from 
being the lowest centurion of the tenth maniple of hastatiy '^ to 
the rank of primipilus. Any one of the chief centurions w.ks 
said ducere honestum ordinem, to hold an honourable rank ; as 
Virginias, Liv. iii. 4k 

'I’he centunoiis chose each two assistants or lieutenants, called 
OPTiONEs, or succeniuriomsi^' and two standard-beai’<'i s 

or ensigns (sioniferi vel vexillarii.) 

He who coiimiamled the cavalry of a legion was called piu- 
FECTUS AL.K.** 
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, Each iwrma had three decurionks or ooinmaiiders of ten, but 
he who was first elected commanded the troop, and he was called 
DUX TURM.E. Each decurio had an optio or deputy under him.' 

The troops of the allies (which, as w'ell as the hoi-se, were 
Cfilled ALos, from their beinir stationed on the wings), had pre- 
fects (pr.i:kecti) appointed them, who commanded in the same 
manner as the legionary tribunes. They were divided into 
cohorts, as the Roman infantry.^ A third part of the horse, and 
a fifth of the foot of the allies, were selecjted and posted near 
the consul, under the name of kxtraoroinakii, and one troop 
called ABLECTi or sekcti^ to serve as his life-guards.^ 

It is probable that the arms and inferior officers of the allied 
troops were mutdi the same with those of the Romans. 

Two legions, with the due number of cavalry,'* and the allies, 
formed what was lialled a consular army,'^ about J^,000 men, in 
the time of Polybius, 18,600.® 

Tlie consul appointed lieutenant-generals (legati) under him, 
one or more, acetirding to the importance of the war.’ 

When the consul performed any thing in person, he was said 
to do it by his own conduct and auspices but if liis Ugaius or 
any other person did it by bis command, it was said to be done^ 
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by the auspices of the consul and conduct of the legatus. In 
this manner the emperors were said to do every thing by their 
auspices although they remained at Ronie;^ hence auspiduy 
the conduct. 

The military robe or cloak of the general was called 
PALUOAMENTUM, or chlamps^ of a scarlet colour, bordered with 
purple ; sometimes worn also by the chief officers,® and, accord- 
ing to some, by the lictors who attended the consul in war.^ 
Chlamys was likewise the name of a travelling dress hence 
chlamydatvs, a traveller or foreigner.* 

The military cloak of the officers and soldiers was called 
SAOUM, also chlamys^ an open robe drawn over the other clothes, 
and fastened with a clasp,® opposed to toga^ the robe of peai^. 
When there was a war in ItaJy,^ all the citizens put on the 
sagvm : hence est in sagis civitas, sumere saga^ ad saga ire : 
et redire ad togaSy also put for the gonerars robe ; thus, punico 
lugubre mutavit sagnniy i. e. deposuit coccincam cldamgdem 
Antoni us, et accapit nig ram, laid aside his purple robe and put 
on mourning.^ 

Ill, DISCIPLINE OP THE ROMANS, THEIR MARCHES AND 
ENCAMPMENTS. 

The discipline of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in thd|p 
inarches and encampments. They never passed a night, even 
in the longest marches, without pitching a camp, and fortifying 
it with a rampart and ditch.*-’ Persons were always' sent before 
to choose and mark out a place for that purpose ; hence called 
META TORES ; thus, alttris castris vel secundis, is put for altcro 
die, the second day ; tertiis castris, quintis castris, &c.'’ 

When the army stiiid but one night in the same camp, or 
even two or three nights, it was simply called eastra, and in 
later ages mansio ; which word is also put for the journey of one 
day, or for an inn,‘® as (rroiOuog among the Greeks. 

When an army remained for a considerable time in the same 
place, it was called eastra stativa, a standing camp, a:stiva, a 
summer camp; and hibkhna, a winter camp (which was first 
used in the siege of Veji.)’^ 

The winter cjuarters of the Ronians were strongly fortified 
and furnished, particularly under the emperoi's, with every 
accommodation like a luty, as shireliouses,’* workshops,’^ an 
infirmary,’® &c. Hence from them ninny towns in iMirope are 
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supposed to have had their origin; in England particularly, 
tliose whose names end in ce&ter or dieateTm 

The form of the Roman camp was a square,^ and always of 
the same figure. In later ages, in imitation of the Greeks, tiiey 
sometimes made it circular, or adapted it to the nature ot‘ the 
ground.- It was surrounded witli a ditch, ^ usually nine feet 
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deep and twelve feet broad, and a rainphrt,' composed of tlie 
earth dug froui the ditch,^ and sharp stakes^ stuck into 

The camp had four gates, one on each side, <;nlled porta 
PRETORIA, vel extr aor dinar iOy next the en^my; decumana, op- 
posite to the former,® porta principalis uextra and principalis 

SINISTRA.® 

The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. 

The upper part ’ was that next the porta prestoria, in which 
was the general’s tent,® called pr.etorium, also auourale,^ from 
that part of it where he took the auspices,^® or auoustale, with a 
siidicient space around for his retinue, the praetorian coliort, &c. 
On one side of the preetorium were the tents of lieutenant- 
generals, and on the other that of the quaestor, qu.istorium, 
which seems anciently to have been near the porta decurnanay 
hence called qn(estoria. Hard by the qiucstor’s tent was the 
fu^rum, called also quintan a, where things were, sold and meet- 
ings held.'' In this part of the camp were alsu the tents oi the 
tribunes, prefects of the allies, tlie evocati, ahlecli, and extraordi- 
nariiy both horse ami foot. Jhit in what order they were 
placed does not appear from the classics. Wc only know that 
a particular place was assigned both to ollicers and men, with 
whiiih they were all perfectly acquainted. 

Tlie lower part of the camp was separated from the upper 
by a broad open space, which extended the whole breadth of 
the camp, called princii»i\, where the tribunal of the general 
was erected, when he either administered justice, or harangued 
the army,'- where tlie tribunes held their courts,'' and ]>iiiiisb- 
nieiits were indicted, the prii cipal standards of the army, and 
the altars of the gods stood ; also the images of the emperors, 
hy whicli the soldier^ swore," and deposited their money at the 
M'liidards,'® as in a sacred place, each a certain part of his pay, 
and the half of a duiiativc, which was not restored till the end 
of the war.'® 

In the lower part of the camp the troops were dispos.‘d in 
lliis manner : the cavalry iti the midille ; on both sides of llumi 
the trial ii, prhicipcSy and hufitati ; next to tliem on both side-, 
were the cavalry and foot of tlie allies, who, it is ohservabf , 
were always posted in separate places, Jest they should form any 
plots by being united. It is not agreed what was the place of 
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ilie veliles. Tiiey are supposed to have occupied the empty 
space between the ramparts and the tents, which was <i00 feet 
broad. The same may be said of the slaves (calones vel servi), 
and retainers or followers of the camp (lixj:)/ 'these were 
little used in ancient times. A common soldier was not allowed 
a slave, but the officers w'ere. The lU’ts were sometimes alto- 
gether prohibited.* At other times they seem to have staid 
without the camp, in what was called procestria.^ 

The tents (tmtiJf in) were covered with leather or skins ex- 
tended with ropes : hence sub pellibus hitrmrc^ darare, haberiy 
rttineriy in tents, or in camp.^ 

In each tent were usually ten soldiers, witli their dccanus or 
petty officer who commanded them ; ^ which was properly called 
coNTUBERNiuM, and they contubernales. Hence young noble- 
men, uinler the general’s particular care, were said to serve in 
his fent,** and w'ere called his contubkrnalks. Hence, vivere in 
contubernio alicujuSy to live in one’s family. Coniuhe.rualiSy a 
companion.^ 'fhe centurions and standard-bearers were posted 
at the head of their companies. 

The different divisions of the troops were separated by in- 
tervals, called vi.E. Of these there were live longwise, “ i. e. 
running from the decuman towards the prmtorian si<le ; and 
three across, one in the lower part of the camp, called quintana, 
and two in the upper, namely, tlie priucipia already described, 
and another between the prcplorium and the praetorian gate. 
'I’he rows of tents between the vice were called strig-e,** 

In pitching the camp, different divisions of the army were ap- 
pointed to execute different parts of the work, under the inspec- 
tion of the tribunes or ceiiturions,'“ as they likewise were during 
the encampment to perform different services, to procure water, 
ft»rage, wood, &c.. f rom these certain persons were exempted,^’ 
either by law or custom, Jis the e<juiles, the evocati and veterans,*^ 
or by the favour of their commander; hence called benekici- 
AKii.^^ Ihit afterwards this exemplioii used to be purchased 
from the centurions, which proved most pernicious to military 
d.iscipline. 'I’he soldrers obliged to perform these services were 
called MUNiEicEs.^*’ 

I'nder the emperors there was a particular officer in each 
legion who had the charge of the camp, called pr.efectus 
castrorum.'^ 
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A certain number of maniples was appointed to keep guard 
at ttie gates^ on the rampart, and in other places of the camp, 
before the prcetorium, the tents of the legati, qumstor, and 
tribunes, both by day and by night,' who were changed every 
three hours.® 

Excubi/E denotes watches either by day or night; vigili^ 
only by night. Guards placed before the gates were properly 
called STATiONEs, on the ramparts custodi.e. But alaiio is also 
put for any post ; hence, vetat Pythagoras injussu imperatoris^ 
td est, Deiy de prmsidio et statione vita decedere, Pythagoras 
forbids us to quit our post and station in life without tlie com- 
mand of the governor, that is, of God. Whoever deserted his 
station was punished with death.^ 

Every evening before the watches were set/ the watch-word 
(spnbolum) or private signal, by which they might distinguish 
friends from foes,^ was distributed through the army by means 
of a square tablet of wood in the form of a die, called tessera 
from its four corners.® On it was inscribed whatever word or 
words the general chose, whicdi he seems to have varied every 
night^ 

A frequent watch-w'ord of 3Tarius was lar dkus ; of Sylla, 
APOLLO DELPHicus ; and of Cmsar, venus gknithix, ; <>f 
Brutus, LiBERTAs.® It was given ^ by the general to the tribunes 
and prfiefects of the allies, by them to the centurions, and by 
them to the soldiers. Tlie person who carried the tessera from 
the tribunes to the centurions, was called tksskrarius.''^ 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops, w hich seems likewise sometimes 
to have been done viva voce,^^ 

Every evening when the general dismissed bis chief ofllcers 
and friends,'® after giving them his commands, all the tnuupeis 
sounded.'^ 

Certain persons were every night appointed to go round llio 
watches; hence called circuitores, vel circitores, 'Hi is seems 
to have been at first done by the eqnites and tribunes, on exlr.*;- 
ordinary occasions by the legati and general himself. At last 
particular persons were <*>bosen for that purpose by the tribunes.^ ' 

The Romans used only wind-instruments of music in the 
army. Those were the tuba, straight like our trumpet; cornu, 
the horn, bent almost round; buccina, similar to the horn, com- 
monly used by the watches; lituls, the clarion, bent a little at 
the end, like the augur’s staff or Utms ; all of brass : w hence 
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those who blew them were called /enbatores. The tuba was 
used as a signal for the foot, the litiius for the horse ; but they 
are sometimes confounded, and both called conthuy because 
first made of shells.^ 

The signal was given for changing the watches* with a 
trumpet or horn {tuba),^ hence ad tertiam buccinaniy for vigiliam^ 
and the time was determined by hour-glasses.^ 

A principal part of the discipline of the camp consisted in 
exercises (whence the army was called exkrcitus), walking and 
running ** completely armed; leaping, swimming;^ vaulting‘s 
upon horses of wood; shooting the arrow, and throwing the 
javelin ; attacking a wooden figure of a man as a real enemy 
tile <;arrying of weights, &c.^^ 

When the general thought proper to decamp,^' he gave the 
signal for collecting their baggage,'- whereupon all took down 
their tents, but not till they saw this done to the tents of the 
general and tribunes.'' Upon the next signal they put their 
baggage on the beasts of burden, and upon the third signal 
began to march ; first the extraordinarii and the allies of the 
right wing with their baggage; then the legions; and last of 
all the allies of the left wing, with a party of horse in the i*ear, 
{ad agmm cogendum, i. e. coUigendimiy to prevent straggling,) 
and sometimes on the flanks, in such order that. they might 
readily be funned into a line of battle if an enemy attacked 
them. 

An army in close array was called aomen pilatum, vel justum^^ 
Wiien under no apprehension of an enemy, they were less 
guarded.'" 

The form of the army on imarch, however, varied, according 
to circumstances and the nature of the ground. It was some- 
times disposed into a square (agmen quadr-vtum), with the bag- 
giige ill the middle.'^ 

Scouts {spcculatores) were always sent before to reconnoitre 
the ground.'^ A certain kind of soldiers under the emperors 
were culled spkculatores.-'' 

'I'he soldiers were trained with great care to observe the 
mililary pace,-' and to follow the standards.** For that purposoi 
when encamped, they were led out thrice a month, sometiinoB 
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iiu8. aeep. 'iO^. 
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7 Liv. xxiii. 35. xx\i. 
51. xxix.22. Pulyb. vi. 
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S salni *. V.-. i. Iti. 
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346. 

10 Virg. O. .li. 316. 

] 1 castra inovere. 

12 I'olligeiidi vasa. 
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bant. 

i 1 Polyb. vi. 

15 coui|iositn Agininc, 


quam rrndio. 
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121. Tac. Hist. i. 68. 
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niaiiner, as thiough a 
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heiidiMl, Ltv. XXXV. 1. 

Liv.xxxi.37.xxxv -t. 


27, 2H. xxxix. 30. HIrt. 
Hell. Gall. viii. 8. Taft. 
Ann. i. 51. 
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Suet. Jul. 58. Sail. 
Jug 46. 

20 Tac. Hist, i.34, S9k 
27. ii. 11. 33. 78 Suat. 
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telly sometimes twenty inileSy less or more, as the general 
inclined. They usually marched at tlie rate of twenty miles in 
live hours, sometimes with a quickened pace' twenty-four miles 
in that time. 

The load which a Roman soldier 
c.aiTied is almost incredible; vic- 
tuals^ for fifteen days, sometimes 
more,® usually corn, as being lighter, 
sometimes dresse<l food,'' utensils,'* 
a saw, a basket, a mattock,'^ an axe, 
a hook, and leathern thong," a cdiain, 
a pot, &c., stakes usually three or 
lour, sometimes twelve,® the whole 
amounting to sixty pounds weight, 
besides arms ; for a Roman soldier 
considered these not as a burden, 
but as a part of himself.^ Under 
this load they commonly marclicd 
twenty miles a day, sometimes 
more.'® Tiiere w’ere beasts of burden 
for carrying the tents, mills, bag- 
gage, &C. (JUMKNTA SAttCINARlA.) 

The ancient Romans rarely used 
waggons, as being more cumbersome." 

The general usually marched in the centre, sometimes in the 
rear, or wdiercver his presence was necessary.'- 

When they came near the place of encampment, some tri- 
bunes and centurions, with proper persons np)>ointed for that 
service,'® were sent before to mark out the ground, and assign 
to each his proper quarters, whi<d) they did by erecting Hags “ 
of diflerent colours in the several parts. 

The place for the general’s tent was marked with a white 
flag, and when it was once fixed, the places of the rest hdlowed 
of (xiurse, as being ascertained and known.'* When the trooj>s 
€;ame up, they immediately set about making the rampart,'® while 
part of the €arniy kept guard to prevent surprise, i'he t^iimp 
was always marked out in the same lunnner, and fortified, if 
they were to continue in it only for a single night.'® 



1 grada vel n^niino ci- 27. 
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IV. THE ORDER OP BATTLE AND THE DIFFERENT 
STANDARDS. 

The Roman army was usually draw up in three lines,' each 
several rows deep. 

The were placed in the first line;- the principes in 
the second ; and the triarii or pilani in the third ; at proper 
distanc^es from oife another. The principes are supposed an- 
ciently to have stood foremost Hence post principia, behind 
the first line; transvorsis primipiiSy the iront or first line being 
turned into the flaiik.^ 

A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one 
another, so that each legion had ten maniples in front They 
were not placed directly behind one another as on march,* but 
obliquely, in the form of what is called a quincunx y unless when 
they had to contend with elephants, as cat the battle of Zama.^ 
'There were certain intervals or spaces,** not only between the 
lines, but likewise between the maniples. Hence ordines expli- 
carcy to arrange in order of battle, and in the maniples each 
man had a free space of at least three feet, both on the side and 
behind.^ 

T he velites were placed in the spaces or intervals,^ between 
the maniples, or on the wings.^ 

"fhe Homan legions possessed the centre,'*’ the allies and 
auxiliaries the riglit and left wings." The cavalry were some- 
times placed beiiiiid the foot, whence they were suddenly led 
out on the enemy through the intervals between the maniples, 
but they were commonly posted on the wings; hence called 
which name is commonly applied to the cavalry of the 
allies,’ ' when distinguished from the cavalry of the legions,'* 
and likewise to tlie auxiliary infantry.'^ 

'This arrangement, however, was not always observed. Some- 
times all the difierent kinds of troops were placed in the Scinie 
line, for instance, when there were two legions, the one 
legion and its allies were placed in the first line, and the other 
behind as a body of reserve.'** This was called acies dupleiC, 
v.'ben thcro was only one line, acies simplex. Smie think, that 
ill Inter times an aruiy WcTs drawn up in order of battle, without 
any regard to the division of soldiers into dilferent ranks. In 


1 triplice iicie, vel trU 5 Virg. O. ii. 27!J. Liv. hanto, 1.41. 

plivibus subaidiis, Sal. xxx.m. Pi>!}b. xr. 9. It coniiui Liv. xxxviL 15 pohnrtei alares rel 
.lug. 49. App. 12 Liv. X. 5. xxviii, l ». alaiisr, Liv. x. 40. 49. 

2 in prima acie, vel in fi viw. 'L-ll. xvi. 4. Clin. Kp. Caw. B. C. i- 65. H. 16, 

prinvipiix. 7 Liv. iil. 60. Poljrb. 7. <10. 16 in subaidiis vsl praa. 

4 Ter. Kitn. iv. 7. II. xvii. 26. I<1 alarii vei alarii sidiis, Liv. xxvii. S. 

Liv. ii. 65. iit. 'j&. vlii. 8 in viia. euuites, Liv. xxxv. 12 xxix. 2. xxx. IS. 
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Jug. 49. Salt. •tug. 49. 14 rqnUra lei^innarit. iii. 25. Afr. 12. 53. SalL 

I agminr quadrat j *•- acicni tene* • Lii . 10, C«i. B. O. •fat. 59, 
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the description of Csssnr's battles there is no mention made of 
the soldiers being divided into hastati^ princtpes, find triarii^ 
but only of a certain number of legions and cohorts, which 
Ccesar generally drew up in three linesJ In the battle of 
Pharsalia he formed a body of reserve, which lie calls a fourth 
line, 2 to oppose the cavalry of Poinpey, which indeed deter- 
mined the fortune of the day. This was properly called aciks 

QUADRUPLEX.^ 

Ill the time of Cassar the bravest troops were commonly 
placed in the front,* contrary to the ancient custom. This and 
various other alterations in the military art are ascribed to 
Marius. 

Acies is put not only for the whole or part of an army in 
order of battle ; as, aciem instruere, (square^ exornare, explicarey 
extmuarCy finnarCy perturbnrcy instauraity rtslituerey redhite:- 
(frare, &c., but also for the battle itself ; coinmiiiSfim aciem 
secutus est terrae tremor ^ there happened an eartlnjuake after 
the fight w'as begun ; post acies primas, after the first battle.^ 

Each century, or at least each maniple, bad its proper stan- 
dard and standard-bearer. Hence 7/iilites sipni umus\ of one 
maniple or century reliqua siyna in subsidio arfius coilocaty 
he places the rest of bis troops as a body of reserve or in the 
second line more closely ; signa inferre, to advance; converitrvy 
to face about; efferre, to go out of the camp ; a saints discedercy 
to desert;^ referred to retreat, also to cover the standards; 
signa conferred vel signis colUitis conJUgetc, to engage ; signis 
infest is inferriy ire vel incederCy 
to march against the enemy ; 
urbem intrare sub signis, to enter 
the city in milit.'^.ry array ; sub 
signis legiones duceiVy in battle 
order ; signa infestn f t rr, to ad- 
vance as if to an attack.^ 

The ensign of a manipulus w.'is 
anciently a bundle of hay on the 
top of a poJe,*'^ w hence miles mani- 
pulariSy a coniiiion soldier ; after- 
wards a spear with a ctoss pier^e 
of wood on the top, sometintes the 
figure of a hand above, probably 
in allusion to the w ord inampidus ; 
and below', a small round or oval 
shield, commonly of silver, also 
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of ^old, on which were represented the imnges of the warlike 
deities, as Mars or Minerva; and after the extinction of liberty, 
of the emperors, or of their favourites.^ Hence the standards 
were called numina legionum^ and worshipped with religious 
adoration. Tlie soldiers swore by them.^ 

We read also of the standard of the cohorts, as of praefects or 
commanders of the cohorts. But then a whole is supposed to 
be put for a part, cohortes for manijmli or ordineSy 'which were 
properly said ad sVjna. convcnire et contimru The divisions of 
the legion, however, seem to have been different at diderent 
times. Caesar mentions 120 chosen men of the same century,^ and 
Vegetius (ii. 13) makes manipidm the same with contubernium. 
It is at least certain that there always was a diversity of ranks 
and a gradation of preferments.' The divisions most frequently 
iiientioned are cohortes, battalions of foot, and turm«, troops 
horse. Cohors is sometimes applied to the auxiliaries, and 
opposed to the legions. It is also, although more rarely, ap- 
plied to cavalry 

The standards of the different divisions had certain letters 
inscribed on them, to distinguish the one from the other.^ 

'I’he standard of the cavalry was called 
VEXiLLUM, a flag or banner, i. e. a square 
piece of cloth fixed on the end of a 
spear, used also by tlie foot,® particularly 
by the veterans who had served out their 
time, but under the emperors were still 
retained in the army, and fought in 
bodies distinct from the legion, under a 
particular standard of their own {stib 
vexillOy hence called vkxillarii.) But 
vexillurn or vexillntio is also put fur any 
number of troops follon ing one standard. 
'Jo lose the standards was always es- 
teemed disgraceful,^'' particularly to the 
standard-bearer, sometimes a capital 
crime. Hence to animate the soldiers, 
tile suindnrds 'were sometimes thrown 
among the eneniy.'^ 

A silver eagle with expanded wings, on the top of a spear, 
sometimes iioidiiig a thundei boll 'ii its cla\«.-, with the figure of a 
small chapel abo\e it, was the cumiuop staiitlard of the legion, 

1 ()y\ K. in. Win. lim. «7. U. C. ii. i.i 7P. i. U. C ami. 36 38. Hitt. ?. nlT^. 

xxxiii. ;i. Hovtul.an iv. Tim- Ann. i. I''. Hi’.l. 6 \ ir. M.i.r. ‘i l-.nn. SuH. Gslb Iti, SUt. 

7. Till .Ann. I. 4.1. His'. i. 41. .Sal.. .Iuk. xv. 4 ii \ . J Tar. Tikpb. xii. 78*^. 

». ♦I.iv 62. 4 ordiiifs orc.^ Pt Hist ii H'*. v 1»1. 10 ningntnu perdi fpr. 

2 Sui t. rib. IS, O'). 14. mppriflr'*s, ■>. B. O. I'.in. 1 p s. liT. mrn ciMt, i^v. K. in. 

Vii 4. Tac. Ann. i. .39. vi. «». lac. H»hi. i. W. 7 l.^. II iVs. B. Q. iv. 23. v. 
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3 Liv. xxvii. I’V. ('»>. h oi.Jinr, xcl oijilns .41 .;r. n, .'..J ni 70- vi.S.xxv. 

B. Q. ii.2.4. M. 1. :a. milau*, Cl, o. r. •> 1'.». Ann. i 1.. .0. .li. >x-.; b. 
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at least aflter the time of Mnriiis, 
for before th|it the figures of 
other animals were used. Hence 
AQUiLA is put for a legion/ and 
aquila signamie for all the sUn- 
clnrds of a legion. It was an- 
ciently carried before the lirst 
maniple of the triarii; but after 
the time of 3Iarius, in the lii*st 
line, and near it was the ordinary 
place of the general, almost in 
the centre of the army ; thus 
MEDiQ DUX AQMiNK Tiimm vcTtUur 
arma tenens^ in the centre king 
Turiius moves, wielding his 
ariiis,^ usually on horsebaidt. b'o 
likewise the legati and tribunes.^ 

The soldiers who fought be- 
fore the standards, or in the first 
line, were called antesiqnani ; * those behind the standards,* 
POSTsiGNANi, vel subsionani ; but the subsignani seem to have 
been the same with the vexillarii^ or privileged veterans.® 

The general was usually attended by a select band, called 
CONORS PK.i^TORiA, first instituted by Scipio Africaims ; but some- 
thing similar was used long before that time, not mentioned in 
Caesar, unless by the by,^ 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops against the enemy, a red 
flag was displayed,® on a spear from the top of the jira'torium,'’ 
which was the sigiial to prepare for battle. Then having called 
an assembly by the sound of a trumpet/' he harangued the 
soldiers, who usually signified tlieir approbation by sliouts. by 
raising their right hands, or by beating on tlie shields with llieir 
spears. Silence was a mark of timidity.'” 'I bis address was 
sometimes made in the open field from a tribunal raised of turf.‘' 
A general always addressed his troops by the title of luihUs ; 
hence Caesar greatly mortified the soldiers of the tenth legion, 
when they demanded their discharge, by calling them guiiuTr> 
instead of milites. 

After the harangue all the trumpets sounded," whicli was the 
signal for marching. At the same time the soldiers called out 

1 Dio. »1. 18. Plin. x. ». 5, %xx 3;l. C»%. B. C. i'O. H. O. i. 40. 12 L..r i. md. i*. 

«. 5 . Cas«. Hitp. 30. i, 41. 52. 8 vi-killuro vi l si-riiiin J.) t c*'s|< i H’ 

2 Viri'.^n. U. 28. Tar. post sifiia, I.iv. viii. piif:n<e prupoiu-l) liur. aut viiiili rrspilf *a- 

pauifu. Sail. Oat. 59. 1 1 . i '.ill. 9 Ca'S. Beil. O. •<. 20. Ktrnrio, Tac. Ann i. 

3 Liv. tI- 7. .Sail. Cat. Tar. i. "iO. iv. I*iv. aKii, J.'i. 18. Plm. Pan. !ti. Mat. 
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to arms} The standards wlneh stood fixed in the ground were 
pulled iip.^ If this was done easily, it was reckoned a good 
omen ; if not, the contrary. Hence, aquiLe prodne nolmteSf tlie 
eagles unwilling to move.® The watch-word was given, ^ either 
vwn vocfi, or by means of a tessera^ as other ordws were (toni- 
iiuinicated.^ In the meantime many of the soldiers made their 
testaments (wi procinctu.) ® 

When the army was advanced near the enemy, ^ the general 
riding round the- ranks again exliorted them to courage, and 
then gave the signal to engage. Upon which all the trumpets 
sounded, and the soldiers rushed forward to the charge with a 
great shout,® which they did to animate one another and intimi- 
date the enemy. primus clamor atque hnpetiis rem dc~ 

crevity when the enemy were easily conquered.-’ 

The vclites first began the battle ; and when repulsed retreated 
either through tiie intervals bctweeii the files, or by tlie flanks 
of the army, and rallied in the rear. Then the hastati ad- 
vanced; and if they were defeated, they retired slowly into 
the intervals of the ranks of the priiicipes,or if greatly fatigued, ^ 
behind tliem. Then the principcs engaged ; and if they too 
were defeated, the triarii rose up;^~ for hitherto they continued 
ill a stooping posture,'^ leaning on their right knee, with their 
left leg stretcljcd out, and protected with their slvelds : hence, 
AD TRiARios vKNTijM EST, it IS coniG to the h'lst push.’^ 

'I'lie triarii rcc(Mving the hastati and principcs into the void 
spaces hetueeii their luaiiipuli, and closing their ranks,'^ without 
Iea\ ii.g any space bet ween them, in one compact body,^^ renewed 
the combat. 'Iluis the enemy had several fresh attacks to 
sustain before lliey gained the victory. If the triarii were 
defeated, the day nas lost, and a retreat was sounded.^’ 

Tin's was the usual manner of attack before the time of 
IMariiis. After that several alterations took placd, which, how- 
ever, are not exactly ascertained. 

'riie legions sometimes drew lots about the order of their 
march, and the place they were to occupy iu the field.’® 

I'he itomans varied the line of battle by advancing or with- 
dru Ajiig particular {C'.i’ts. 'Hiey usually engaged with a straight 
front*’ (ACiiis DiRr\.,TA). Sometimes the wings were advanced 
before the centre (.vciks siNUATi*), which was the usual method; 
or the cojjtrary (.\ciks oil* era, vel Jlexf' ; whicli Hannibal used 

1 ud anil!! ro.ic-l.uiMtmn Csrs. B. O. ii. ifl. B. Os B. C ui. Liv. iriromprvssuordtnibttt* 
fst. Afiic.h'S V! 5’. An. D>u xfcwi. Iti u/\o continento 

^ cnrivf-'llntiiiiitur, I/iv. (■ s.'e p. 4 >. Oi l).xv.?7. 'i. mine, 
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.ISn.xt 15). a t>rcu'ariis I'rie- 10 per interv.iUa ordi. Liv. viti. S, 9. 
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In tlie battle of Cannie.^ Sometimes they formed themselves 
into the figure, of a wedge, (cuneus vel trigonum, a triangle,) 
called by the soldiers caput porcinum, like the Greek letter 
delta, A. This method of war was also adopted by the (mer- 
mans and Spaniards.'*^ But cuneus is also put for any close 
body, as the Macedonian phalanx. Sometimes they formed 
themselves to receive the cuneus^ in the form of a forceps or 
scissars: thus, V.^ 

When siiiToiiiided by the enemy, they oftbn formed them- 
selves into a rouinl body, (ohbis vel globus, hence orbes facere 
vel volvere ; in orhern se tutari vel conglob(i7'e)^ AVhen they 
advanced or retreated in separate parties, without remaining in 
any fixed position, it was called skrua.* 

When the Homans gained a victory, the soldiers with shouts 
of joy saluted their general by the title of jmperator.® His 
lictors wreathed their with laurel, ns did also the soldiers 
their spears and javelins.^ He immediately sent letters wrapped 
round with laurel® to the senate, to inform them of his success,® 
and if the victory was considerable, to demand a triumph, to 
which Persius alludes, vi. 43. These kind of letters were seldom 
sent under the emperors.'® If the senate approved, they decreed 
a thanksgiving " to the gods, and confirmed to the general the 
title of iMPRRATOR, which he retained till liis triumph or return 
to the city. In (ho mean time his lictors, having the fasces 
wreathed with laurel, attended hiin.’^ 

V. MILITARY REWARDS. 

Afthr a victory the general assembled his troops, and, in pre- 
sence of the whole army, bestowed rewards on those who de- 
served them. These were of various kinds. 

The highest reward was the civi<*. crown 
(corona civica), given to him who had 
saved the life of a citizen, uitli this in- 
scription, OB civKM servah M, vel cicts 
$ervatos,^mM\e of oak leaves,'* hence calh^d 
quercus civUis, and hy the appointment <»f 
the general presented by the person who 
had been saved to his preserver, whom he 
ever after respected as a parent.''' Under 
the emperors it was alwa)s bestowed by 

1 Liv. xxu. 47. Kxvili. 4 S.ill. .Ttn*. 1/v. i' 8 lit. .-i- laur< tiiu'tti!ii, vet h 
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tliQ prince.^ It wns attended with particular honours. The 
person who received it wore it at the spectacles, and sat next 
the senate. When he entered, the audience rose up, as a 
mark of respect.® Amoniif the honours decreed to Augusta 
and Claudius by the senate was this, that a civic crown should 
be suspended from the top of their house, between two laurel 
branches, which were set up in the vestibule before the gate, 
as if they were the perpetual preservers of the citizens, and the 
conquerors of their enemies.^ Hence, in some of the coins of 
Augustus, there is a civic crown, witli these words inscribed, ols 

GIVES SERVATOS. 

^'o the person who first mounted 
the rampart, or entered the camp 
of the enemy, was given by the 
general a golden crown, called 

CORONA VALLAIUS Vcl CASTRENSIS ; tO 

him who first sc.nied tiie walls of a 
city in an assault, corora muralis ; 
wlio fii'st boarded the ship of an 
enemy, corona naval is* 



Corona VallarU, 



Coronet Muralis, 



Corona S^avnfit, 


Augustus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Pompeius in 
a sea-fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with figures of 
tlie beaks of ships, hence called rostrata, said to have been 
never given to any other person; hut according to Festus and 
I’iiny, it was also given to 31, Varro in the war against the 
pirates by Pompey; but they seem to 
contouiid the corona rostrata and nava» 
liSf which others make diflerent,® 

When ail army was freed from a 
hiockadt, the sohiiei-s gave to their de- 
li vt rev ^ .1 crown aade of the grass which 
grew ill the place Avlicre they had been 
blocked op ; hence called graminea 
corona obsidionalis. This of all military 

1 ifnp*>ratoiis niimn, 3 Snot. 1 D'.o. liii. 1« xw?. 4fi. (Ii'll. v. I xHx. 14. F«»t. 
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honours was esteemed the greatest. A few, nlio ]iad the singular 
good fortune to obtain it, are recounted by Pliny.^ 

Golden croAvns were also given to officers and soldiers who 
had displayed singular bravery ; as to T. Manlius Torquatua, 
and M. Valerius Corvus, uho each of them slew a Gaul in 
single combat ; to P. Decius, who preserved the Poman army 
from being surrounded by the ISamnites,^ and to others. 

There were smaller rewards*^ of various kinds; as, a spear 
ivithout any iron on it (hasta pura) a flag or banner, i. e. a 
streamer on the end of a lance or spear (vexillum),* of different 
colours, with or without embroidery;'* trappings (phalkr.h), 
ornaments for horses and for men; golden chains^ (aurete 
torques), which went round the nei*.k, whereas the phaler<p 
hung down on the breast; bracelets (armill^e), ornaments for 
the arms ; cobnicula, ornaments for the helmet in the form of 
horns ca telle vel catenul(PyC\m\\\& composed of rings ; where- 
as the torques were twisted'-' like a rope; fibul.e, clasps (w 
buckles for fastening a belt or garment'" 

These presents were conferred by tite general in presence of 
the army; and such as received them, after being publicly 
praised, were placed next him. They ever after kept them 
with great care, and wore them nt the spectacles and on all 
public occasions. They first wore them at the games, A. U. 45^).“ 
The spoils (sponA vel exuviee), taken from the enemy 
fixed up on their door-posts, or in the most conspicuous part of 
their houses.'^ 

When the general of the Romans slew the general of the 
enemy in single combat, the spoils which he took from him'' 
were called spoli.v opima," and hung up in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, built by Komuius, and repaired by Augustus, l>y the 
advice of Atticus.'^ Tliese spoils were obtained only thrice be- 
fore the fall of the republic ; the first by Romulus, who sIoav 
A cron, king of the (Jaeninenses ; the next by A. Cornelius 
f'ossus, who slew Lar 'rohimniii'<, king (d‘ the VVjeiites, A. 
318; and the third by M. Claudius IVlarcelUis, who slew Viri- 
domarus, king of the t hauls, A. C. 530.'" 

Floras calls the spoils opima, which vS<-ipio /Tmiliamis, when 
in a subordinate rank, took from the king of the Tnrduli and 
Vaccasi in Spain, whom he slew in single combat; but the 
spolia opima could properly be oluained only by a persou in- 
vested with supreme command.'* 
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Sometimes soldiers, on account of Uieir bravery, received a 
double share of (jorii,' which they might give away to whom 
they pleased; hence called duplicarii, also double pay clothes, 
&c., called by Cicero diaria.^ 

VI. A TRIUMPH. 

'Fhe highest military honour which could be obtained in the 
Homan state was* a triumph, or solemn procession, with which a 
victorious general and his army advanced through the city to 
tlie Capitol ; so called from the Greek name of 

Hacchus, who is said to have been the inventor of such proces- 
sions. It had its origin at Home, from Romulus <;arrying the 
spolia opima in procession to the capitol;* and the iirst who 
entered the city in the form of a regular triumph was Tarquinius 
Hriscus, the next P. Valerius; and the tir&t who triumphed 
after the expiration of his magistracy,® was Q. Publilius Philo,® 
A triumph was decreed by the senate,’ and sometimes by the 
people against the will of the senate, to the general who, in a 
just war with foreigners,® and in one battle, had slain above 
5000 enemies of the republic, and by that victory had enlarged 
the limits of the empire. Whence a triumph was called jmtus, 
which was fairly won. And a general was said triumphare^ et 
a(jrre vel deportare triurnphum de vel ex aliquo ; thm/iplmre 
aliquem v(d aliquid^^ ducere, portarc vel agere eum :n triumpho. 
There was no just triumph for a victory in a civil war ; hence, 
Bella geri pkicuit nullos habitura triumphos ? Luc. i. 12. 

CJould you in ware like these provoke your fate ? 

Wars where no triumphs on the victor wait ! Rowe. 

although this was not alWiiys observed, nor when one had been 
iirst defeated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, nor 
anciently c<wild one enjoy that honour, who was invested with 
an extraordinary command, as Scipio in Spain, nor uiil^ he 
Jiift his province in a state of peace, and brought from thence 
ills army to Home along with him, to be present at thetiiumph. 
But these rules were sometimes violated, particularly in the 
case of Pompey.^^ 

There arc instarces of a triumph being celebrated withoutr 
eitlier the authority of the senate, or the order of the people 
and also w'hen no war was carried on.'- 

'Ihose who were refused a triumph ^.t Home by public authority, 
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sometimes celebrinted iton the Alban mountain. This was first done 
by Papirius Naso, A. U. 622, whom several afterwards imitated.^ 

As no person could enter the city while invested with military 
commana, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, by a 
particular order of the people, freed from that restriction.^ 

llie triumphal procession began from the Campus Martius, 
and went from thence along the Via Triumphalis, through the 
Campus and Circus Flaminius to the Porta Triumphalis, and 
thence through the most public places of the city to the cnpitol. 

The streets were strew'ed with dowers, and llie altars smoked 
with incense."^ 

First went musicians of viurioiis kinds, singing and playing 
triumphal songs ; next were led the oxen to be sao'ificed, having 
their horns gilt, and their heads adorned with fillets and gar- 
lands ; then in cannages were brought the spoils taken from the 
enemy, statues, pictures, plate, armour, gold and silver, and 
brass : also golden crowns, and other gifts sent by the allied 
and tributary states.^ The titles of the vanquished nations were 
inscribed on wooden frames,^ and the images or representations 
of the conquered countries, cities, &c.^ The captive leaders 
followed in chains, with their children and attendants ; 
ailer the captives came the lictors, having their fasces ^ 
wreathed with laurel, followed by a great company of 
musicians and dancers, dressed like satyrs, and wear- 
ing crowns of gold : in the midst of whom was a pan- 
tomime, clothed in a female garb, whose business it 
was, with his looks and gestures, to insult the van- 
quished. Next followed a long train of pei’soiis carry- 
iiig perfumes.^ Then came the general (dux) dressed 
in purple embroidered with g<ud,^ with a crown of 
laurel on his heiad, a branch of laurel in his right 
hand, and in his left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on 
the top, having his face painted with vermilion, in like 
manner os the statue of Jupiter on festival days,^^’ and a 
golden ball hanging from his neck on his breiist, with 
some amulet in it, or magical preservati\e against 
envy,’^ standing in a gilded cbnriot adorned with 
vory,^^ and drawn by four white horses, at least after 
the time of Camillus, sometimes by elephants, attended 
by his relations, and a great crowd of citizens nil in 
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white. His children used to ride in the chariot along with 
him,^ and, that he might not be too much elated,^ a slave, 
carrying a golden crown, sparkling with gems’ stood behind 
him, who frequently whispered in his ear, remember that thou 
ART A MAN ! ^ After the general, followed the consuls and sena- 
tors on foot, at least according to the appointment of Augustus ; 
I’or formerly they used to go before him. His legati and mili- 
tary tribunes commonly rode by his side.'^ 

The victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their 
order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with the gifts which 
they had received for their valour, singing their own and their 
generaPs praises ; but sometimes throwing out railleries against 
him, often exclaiming, lo triumphb, in which all the citizens, as 
they passed along, joined.® 

'I’he general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
forum to the capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders of 
the enemy to be led to prison, and there to be slain, but not 
always ; and when he reached the capitol, he used to wait till 
he heard that these savage orders were executed.*" 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Jupiter and the other gods for his smxess, he commanded the 
victims to be sacrificed, which were always white, from the 
river Clitumiius,^ and deposited his golden crown ‘in the lap of 
Jupiter,® to whom he dedicated part of the spoils.® After which 
he gave a magnificent entertainment in the capitol to his friends 
and the cJiief men of the city. The consuls were invited, but 
were afterwards desired not to come,^® that there might be no 
one at the feast superior to the triumphant general. After 
supper he was conducted home by the people with music and a 
great number of lamps and torches, which sometimes also were 
used in the triumphal procession.^^ 

The gold and silver were deposited in the treasury,^® and a 
certain sum was usually given as a donative to the officers and 
soldiers, who then were disbanded. The triumphal procession 
sometimes took up more than one day ; that of Haulus ^imilius 
three.** When the victory was gained by sea, it was called a 
NAVAi, TRIUMPH ; which honour was first granted to Diiilius, who 
defeated the Garthagininii tleet near Lif^vne in the first Punic 
uar, A. U. 493, and a pillar erected to him in the forum, called 
c(»r.uMNA ROSTRATA,*® witli an iiiscription, part of which still 
remains. 
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When a victoiy had been gained witliout difficulty, or the 
like, an inferior kind of triumph was granted, called ovatio, in 
which the general entered the city on foot or on horseback, 
crowned with myrtle, not with laurel,^ and instead of bullocks, 
sacrificed a sheep,^ whence its name.^ 

After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
confined to the emperors themselves, and the generals who acted 
with delegated authority under their auspices only received 
triumphal ornaments, a kind of honour devised by Augustus.^ 
Hence L, Vitellius, having taken Terraciiia by storm, sent a 
laurel branch in token of it ^ to his brother. As the emperors 
were so great, that they might despise triumphs, so that honour 
was thought above the lot of a private person ; sinili therefore 
usually declined it, althougli offered to tliein; as Vinicius, 
Agrippa, and Plaiitius.^ We read, however, of a triiimpli being 
granted to Ilelisarius, the general of Justinian, fin* his victories 
in Africa, which he celebrated at Constantinople, and is th<* 
last instance of a triumph recorded in history. 'iiie last 
ti*iuniph celebrated at Koine was by Diocletian and Maximian, 
20th Nov. A, D. just before they resigned the empire.' 

VII, MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

These were of various kinds, either lighter or more severe. 

The lighter punishments, or such as were attended wilik 
inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, were chietly these, J. Depriva- 
tion of pay, either in whole or in part,^ the punishment of those 
W'ho were often absent from their standards.'^ A soldier pun- 
ished in this manner was called /liRK DiRUTUs. Whence ( icero 
facetiously applies tiiis name to a person deprived of his fortune 
at play, or a bankrupt by any other means. — Forfeiture of 
their spears, censio hastaria .*^ — 'X Kemoval from their tents,^' 
sometimes to remain without the camp and without tents, or at 
a distance from the winter-quarters.^- — 4. Not to recline or 
sit at meals with the rest.'^ — 5. To stand before the prieto- 
rium in a loose jatkct,‘‘ and tbe centurions without theiv 
girdle, or to dig in that dress.**' — ti. 'I'o get an allowance of 
barley instead of wheat.*' — 7. Degradation of rank;*'^ an ex- 
change into an inferior corps or less honourable service.*' — 8. ')'«» 
be removed from the aiinp,-"** and employed in various works, * 
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an imposition of labour,^ or dismission ^ith disgrace,^ or 
EXAuCTORATio. A. Gellius mentions a singular punishment, 
namely, of letting blood.^ Sometimes a whole legion was de- 
prived of its name, as that called auqusta.'^ 

The more severe punishments were, 1. To be beaten with 
rods,^ or with a vine sapling/’ — 2. To be scourged and sold as a 
slave. — 3. To be beaten to death with sticks, called fustuarium, 
the bastinado,^ which was the usual punishment of theft, deser- 
tion, perjury, &e. When a soldier was to suffer this punish- 
ment, the tribune first struck him gently with a staff’, on which 
signal, all the soldiers of the legion fell upon him with sticks 
and stones, and generally killed him on the spot. If he made 
his escape, for he might fly, he could not however return to his 
native country; because no one, not even his relations, durst 
admit him into their houses.® — 4. To be overwhelmed with 
stones^ and hurdles.^® — 5. To be beheaded/^ sometimes crucified, 
and to be left unburied. — 6. To be stabbed by the swords of the 
soldiers, and, under the emperors, to be exposed to wild beasts, 
or to be burned alive, &c. 

Punishments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes and 
pradects of the allies, with their council; or by the general, 
from whom there was no appeal.^^ 

When a number had been guilty of the same crime, as in the 
case of a mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for punish- 
ment, which was called decimatio, or the most culpable were 
selec.ted. Sometimes only the twentieth man was punished, 
viCEsiMATio ; or the 100th, cestesimatio.^^ 

Vlll. MILITARY PAY AND DISCHARGE. 

The Koman soldiers at first received no pay from Uie public. 
Kvery one served at his own charges. Pay was first granted to 
the foot, A. U. 347, and three years afier, during the siege of 
V'eji. to the liorse.^^ 

it was in the time of the republic very inconsiderable, two 
dhoti or three a&ses (about 2 d English) a day to a foot-soldier, 
i he double to a centurion, and the triple to an eques. Julius 
Cajsar doubled it. Under Augustus it was ten asses (75d,), and 
Domitian increased it still more, by adding three gold pieces 
annually What was the pay of the tribunes is uncertain : but 
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it appeal’s to have been considerable. 'Hie prastorian cohorts 
had double the pay of the common soldiers.^ 

Besides pay, each soldier was furnished with clothes, and 
received a certain allowance - of corn, commonly four bushels a 
month, the centurions double, and the equites triple. But for 
these things a part of their pay was deducted;^ 

The allies received the same quantity of corn, except that the 
horse only received double of the foot. I'he allies were clothed 
and paid by their own states.^ 

Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Roman army. 
Ihe soldiers dressed their own victuals. They took food twi(;e 
a day, at dinner and supper. A signal was publicly given for 
both, 'riie dinner was a slight meal, whicli they commonly 
took . standing, 'fhey indulged themselves a little more at 
supper. The ordinary drink of soldiers, as of slaves, wiis water 
mixed with vinegar, called posca.® 

When the soldiers had served out their time,*^ the foot twenty 
years, and the horse ten, they were called KwraiiTi, and obtained 
their discharge, 'fhis was called missio honesta vel justa. 
When a soldier was discharged for some defect or bad health, 
it was called minsio causakia; if, from the favour of the general, 
he w'as discliarged before the just time, rnissio oratiosa ; on 
account of some fault, ignominiosa.^ 

Augustus introduced a new kind of discharge, called kxauc- 
touatco, by which those who had served sixteen campaigns 
were exempted from all military duty except lighting. ^ hey 
were however retained in the army, not with the other soldiers 
under standards,^ but by themselves under a llag,^^’ whence they 
were called vexillarii or vaterani, sometimes also siibsionanf,*' 
till they should receive a full discharge and the rewards of ihcir 
service,*^ either in lands or money, or both, which somolimes 
they never obtained. I'^xauctorark is properly to free I’roin 
the military oath, to disband. 


IX. METHOD OF ATTAt^KING AND DEFENDING TOWNy. 

'Ihe Romans fittached places either by a sudden as-jault, or it 
that failed,^^ they tried to reilu«*e them by a blockade."' 

They first surrounded a town with their troops,*' aii<l by lh(‘ir 
missive weapons endeavoured t4> clear the walls of dt'fendaiits.*' 
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Then, joinin^j their shields in the form of a testudo or tortoise,^ 
to secure themselves from the darts of the enemy, they (;ame up 
to the gates, 2 and tried either to undermine ^ tile walls, or to 
scale tliem.'^ 



When a place could not be taken by stonii it was invested, 
'fwo lines of fortifications or intreiichnients^ were drawn around 
the pla<^e, at some distance from one another, called the lines of 
coniravallation and circumvallation : the one against the sallies 
of the townsmen, and the other against attacks from without.** 

These lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, strength- 
ened with a parapet and battlements,^ and sometimes a solid 
wall of considerable height and thickness, flanked with towers 
or forts at proper distances round the whole. 

At the foot of the parapet, or Jit its junction with the rampart,® 
there sometinies Avas a palisade made of larger strikes cut in the 
^orm of stags’ horns; hence called ckrvi, to prevent the ascent 
of lh<> enemy, liefore tliat, there were several rows of trunks 
of trees, or large brain hes, sharpened at the ends,'* called cippi, 
hxed in trenches^*' above five feet deep. In front of these were 
dag pits '' (»f three feet deep, intersecting one another in the 
form of a quincunx, thus, 


1 IpstHvliiio frcta V. nr- 4 I/iv. x. 413, xxvi. iS. vfl Llv. iv. 9 prn-acutis caCttinnsV 

tn, Liv. „liv. 'J. Dili. Naxiv. xHr. D. (»t' . 11 bus. 

xHx .SO. a. II. ii. 7. Tac. Hi^t. C I/;v. «. 1. xxxviit. 4. H' (ow.v, 

2 surcrtltMr poitic. iii. *26. ;il. Sail. Jug, 7 !ir ir.i «*l puma*. i; Tjolx'f 

i.nbrutfit’ ^*'1 .sii'jl ) IM. . ..J i'onimNsur.ii. t lu 

'k'lo, ^ .itirip!»ia niiiniiiif'iil I** It -.’imi .ttfi'U’ is. * 
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stuck thick with strong sharp stakes, and covered over with 
bushes to deceive the enemy, called lilia. Before these, were 
placed up and down^ sharp stakes about a foot long (tale.«), 
fixed to the ground with iron hooks called stimuli. In front of 
all these, Caesar, at Alesia, made a dit(;h twenty feet wide, 400 
feet from the rampart, which was secured by two ditches, each 
fifteen feet broad, and as many deep ; one of them tilled with 
water. But this was merely a blockade, without any approaches 
or attacks on the cJty.‘^ 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the besiegers, 
who were thus said, urhem obsidiorie claudere vel cingerey to 
invest 

The camp was pitched in a convenient situation to communi- 
cate with the lines. 

From the inner line was raised a mount,^ composed of earth, 
wood, and hurdles,'* and stone, which was gradually advanced '^ 
towards the town, always incre.osing in height, till it equalled 
or overtopped the walls. The mount wliicdi C:esar raised 
against Avaricum or Bourges, was 330 feet broad and 80 feet 
high.® 

The agger or mount was secured by towers, consisting of 
diflereiit stories,^ from which showers of darts and stones were 
discharged on the townsmen by means of engines,^ called cata- 



Cafrpnlfa. 

PULT.i:, BALisT-K , ni’d scouPiONKs,'* to dcfciid the work anil work- 
men.*" Of these towers (>'a*.sar is supposed to have erected 15!' I 

1 omnibus Iwis dUsi*- Th*”;** i-n".!!*** »li«* |•nwp^flll of uiiiis <'.oiii'l i 

rcbaiitur. . * -• ..... . . .-j i. . ^ m 

2 Cau-n. B. 0.vli.r,r) 67. 

3 i-x»lrut‘balMr. Mi<* riKhly j. jinuR. bo» of two chs- iiiK Ibo 1i 

4 If.rj iiir.l iK-nins. iin.i'rted ropes, so 

5 |•rnn 10 Vl•balt>r. w, into an npiic 

6 iVs. li. <4. vii. 23 li**avy stor s.TloyniHjr *' ‘-'•y Id «>|'o:. O .iilmini'-t"’ 

7 tun s ru-.;almliil<i Ik* bnffly rsciiiinl k'l luUii, .Sal!. Juy. 'ib. 

b torment f;i^iiiiti(. Li»iss-b«jrA, 'f tbe 
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Oil liis lines around Alesia.' The labour and industi’y of the 
Jloiuan troo])s wore as remarkable as their couraj^e. 

I'liorfj were also movable towers/- wbieh were pushed for- 



1 Os. B. G. vii. 72. 
a lurrf. niyhiles vel 
AinItuKvtoriiC. — Tlipsi*. 
inoviiiK tow**rs 
ot'lcii, but 111)1 tioorshn li- 
ly, I oriibiiu'il witii tti)> 
raw. On llio 
lloor tho r.im oxi-iUmI 
its dcs true livn !MPVc;y. 
in the middle was a 


brid,!;/', th" sides [guard- 
ed by wicker-work, 
constiucted so as to be 
suddenly loweied nr 
thnist nut u])uii the 
MMy butlleimMits. 1 i 
lUe »nu.er stoiies sol- 
diers witli all sorts of 
missile w’capoiis w«'re 
placed, lo clear the 


will, ind furilitatc iht 
)i:issa(;o of their com- 
rules. They were 
niOfitiInd on numernu! 
w heel s, ino \ ed Iron 
within; piohahiy tiieii 
axles wore piercpd foi 
levers like a capstan 
and fixed in the wVr eU, 
• so that 11 the tor- 


were forced round, 
:hp latter turned with 
hem. The size of 
ihese towers was eiior- 
di. 
lest ot 
\ not to b« less 
ninety feet high, 
mid twenty-tive bre^, 
th«' top to be a fifth 
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ward * and brought back ® on wheels, fixed below,® on the inside 
of the planks.*. To prevent them from being set on fire by the 
enemy, they were covered with raw hides ® and pieces of coarse 
cloth and mattresses.® They were of an immense bulk, some- 
times thirty, forty, or fifty feet square, and higher than the 
walls, or even than the towers of the city. AVhen they could 
be brought up to the walls, a place was seldom able to stand out 
long.^ 

But the most dreadful machine of all was the battering ram ® 



(ariks), a long beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at one 
end with iron in the form of a ram’s head ; whence it had its 
name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes or chains 
fastened to a beam that lay across two posts, and hanging thus 
equally balanced, it was by a hundred men, more or less (who 
were frequently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn back, 
and again pushed forward, till, by repeated strokes, it liad 
shaken and broken down the wall with its iron head.'* 

The ram was covered with sheds or mantlets, called vinkt, 
machines constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered with 
earth or raw hides, or any m.iterials which could not easily be 
set on fire. They were pushed forwards by wheels bclow.^'* 


CQuUtor, and to contain 
ten atoriea each, with 
wiiidowa. 1 'he largest 
waa one hundred and 
eighty feet high, and 
thirty' tour broad, and 
contained twenty stu- 
rira. 'Iheen engines 
were emphatically 
namml Hcle^iuleis, or 
cUy-tjkers, by the 
Greek*. 

1 adniorebanttnrel adi- 
gebaiitur. 

2 reduoehentor. 

3 roti* tubjecti*. 

4 C/ast. K. G. u .31. v. 
42. vii. 24. Hl.t. Hell. 
Alex. ... Ltr. aai. 11. « 


5 noria. 

t) ceiitones \el cilicia, 
Cm*. H. ii. 10. 

7 Lir. xxi. 11. I i. xxxii. 
17. xxxiii. 17. 

8 The ram i* •aid to 
have been liixt ent* 
ployed, til its niu^t sim. 
pie form, by the Cai- 
thagiiiians, tod>‘moli«h 
the wails ut Ciidix, af. 
ter they had taken the 
plnc”. WaiilinK pro- 
per Iron tool* lor Uiis 
purpose, a number of 
in»ii took up a iMram, 
and by tlieii united 
lorre shook down the 
tuasiinry. Fephasnie-* 


nils, n Tyrian artificer, 
is suid to have per- 
».eiv«'d the economy of 
power obtained hy ciiiS' 
peiiding the heain ftom 
a ma.it, or triangle. 
Cetras ot Calrheifoii 
conceived the idea nf 
rouuiiting it on wheel* 
and a phitrurni, and 
prulocting those who 
worked it l»y a root 
and Hides. He called 
it (testudo) the tor- 
toise, from the sloW' 
ness of it* motion, or 
bi'iaiise thn raiu thrust 
ill and out its head like 
a toriuiae troui its 


shell. To cap the 
U'am with iiuii was .lO 
utivioiis iniprnvern' iit , 
and the way in which 
a ram biifs with its 
head readily su;;y;i'6lc'l 
the torn) usually given 
to the iiistriimeiit, .is 
well us its name. .Soiim 
of them were up waul* 
of 100 feet long. 

0 Veg. iv. 14. Liv. x»i. 
12. XXX. If2. 4ti. xxxii. 
2J. xxxviii. fi. Jos«|'h. 
IML Jud. iii. 11. 

10 rotis subjectis aiif* 
bsntur vel imivile- 
bantar, Sail. Jut',. < »• 
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Under them the besiegers either worked the ram, or tried to 
undermine the walls.^ 







■ 


Siirular to the vinem in form and use were the testudinks: so 
railed, because those under them were safe as a tortoise under 
its shell.^ 

Of the same kind w ere the plutei, the musculi,^ Jcc. 




Tim liurtllf>M wi»n' 
iinmpt!m(.‘s Iiiid ftir a 
rr»ot oit tha tnp of posts, 
Mrhicli tim soldiers, 
w)io wpnt under it lor 
shelter, boio up with 
tlieir hands. 
i l.iv. V. 5 C.T.S. B. G. 
V. 41.5U. PeU.Civ. li. 
•i. 11. 


I’luteus was . >v.<ble 
gallery on 'heels, 
shajmd like r 
sort of wsggoii, for 
the protection of arch 
ers.who wcrestationol 
ill it to clear the walls 
with their arrows, 
and thus lacilitate the 
approach of bturiniii|( 


itch il (cessary, 
awa' ' rubbish, re- 
I pal isades, and 


make a solid road to 
dde'-a. the very toot of the 

small walls. The Roinuns 

he same believed that a close 

it in ad* aliuiiioe subsisted be» 

large tween the whale {ba- 

[ly I.xna) and u smaller 

•vel the s|ieries of the same 

I, till up tube, railed muariUus, 

(cessary, and that when the for* 

tibish, re- ** mer became blin^ 

es, and firr. the enonuoua 
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These mantlets or sheds were used to <;over the men in fillini^ 
up the ditches, and for various other purposes,^ 

When the nature of the ground would not pennit these 
machines to be erected or brought forward to the walls, the 
besiegers sometimes drove a mine ^ into the lieart of the city, or 
in this manner intercepted the springs of water.^ 

Wlien they only wished to sap the foundation of the walls, 
they supported the part to be thrown down with wooden props, 
which being consumed with fire, the wall fell fo the ground. 

In the meantime the besieged, to frustrate the attempts of the 
besiegers, met their mines with counter mines,^ which sometimes 
occasioned dreadful conflicts below ground. 'I'he great objecjt 
was to prevent them from approaching the walls. 

Tlie besieged also, by lueiins of mines, endeavoured to frus- 
trate or overturn the works of the enemy.^ 'I’hey withdrew the 
earth from the niount,^ or destroyed the works by fires below', 
in the same manner as the besiegers overturned the walls. 

Where they apprehended a breacli would he made, they 
reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. 1bey 
employed various methods to weaken or elude the forire of the 
ram, and to defend themselves against the engines ami d.irls of 
the besiegers. But these, and every thing else belonging tt> this 
subject, will’ be best understood by reading the accounts pre- 
served to us of ancient sieges, particularly of Syracuse by IVlar- 
celhis, of Ambracia by Fulvius, of Alesia by .lulius (>a‘sar, of 
Marseilles by his lieutenants, and of Jerusalem by Titus \ espa- 
sian.® When the Homans besieged a town, and thought them- 
selves sure of taking it, they used solemnly to call out of it'‘ 
the gods, under whose protection the place was supposed to he. 
Heiira when Troy was taken, the gods are said to have left 
their shrines. For this reason, the Homans are said to ha\o 
kept secret tlieir tutelary god, ainl the Latin name of the city.^’ 
The form of a surrender we have, Liv. i. .‘5^^ Flaut. Amph. i. 
1. 71. IO 2 ?, and the usual manner of plumiering a city when 
taken, Polyb. x. Hi. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS OF TUK ROMANS. 

Navigation at first was very rude, and the construction of ves- 
seis extremely simple. 'I'lie most ancient nations used boats 

wri'jjht <»f it* ryelHl* tlif* IarK<*r pngiiips. nilot ii'nrubantur, nui*- 8 Joseph. 

dn)f:^)in^ over and I T.xs. B. G. vii. 5.'-;. iii)Mi'«r|Uf appropin- U Liv. xxiv. .xi^ i'. 

clustn^ up thft nri;.iii, 2 cuniiuliim tinartr <). xlii. t)>L H. (i. 

the latter swam liffurf, 3 Liv. v. I'). 21. Ilirt. all which very much vii. B C. ii. Jfisepi.. 

and f^uiiir-d h Irorn a 1 Bell. Gall, viii 11. 13. reta'cied the* apprtmcli, Bi<ll. Ju'l. 

aliillow] which 4 traiiaVHr*is ciinii'iilis a'd Kept us nt n dis- 10 cc'rli> carniinu. 

prove injurious to ii. hoatiura runiculuii ox- tanre from thr place, 11 pvocaie, 

llciu e (1)14 m.ic-ni)in repere, Liv. xxiii. 18. Cm''. B. O. vii. 2J. 12 Liv. v 21 Vii 

wan culled o.iii'culus. xxxviii. 7. 0 Cm* B.O,ui.21. vii.2‘2. d'li. ii Oril. lM;i. i". 

aa it cxpioi-d and fi a pert us *c. sb hnsti* 7 tenam n<l «v intiursuy 8. xxviit. 2. y. 4. 

aaicothed th« ua> lor bus vel Booianis, cuiii* siibtiuhvliaiit. Marrob. ui. 3. 
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made of trunks of trees hollowed/ called alvei, lintres, scaph^e, 
vel MONOXYLA,^ or composcd of be.'ims and planks fastened to- 
gether with cords or wooden pins, called rates, or of reeds, 
called CANN.E,^ or partly of slender planks,^ and partly of whiker- 
hurdles or basket-work,® and covered with hides, as those of the 
ancient Jlritons, and other nations, hence called navigiavitilia, 
corio circunmitn, and naves sutiles^ in allusion to which, Virgil 
calls the boat of (,Jharon, cymba sutilis^ somewhat similar to tlie 
Indian canoes, which are made of the bark of trees ; or to the 
boats of the Icelanders and Esquimaux Indians, which are made 
of lung poles placed cross-wise, tied together with whale sinews, 
and covered with the skins of sea-dogs, sewed with sinews in- 
stead of thread. 

The PhoRiiicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, are 
said to have been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of 
letters and astronomy. For .lason, to whom the poets ascribe 
it,^ and the Argonauts, who first sailed under .lason from Greece 
to ('olcliis in the ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece, that 
is, of commerce, flourished long after the Phoenicians were a 
]>owerful nation. Jhit whatever be in this, navigation certainly 
received from them its chief improvements. 

The invention of sails is by some ascribed to ;Kolus, the god 
of the winds, and by othei*s to Dtedalus ; whence ’he is said to 
have flown like a bird through the air. 'i'hey seem to have 
been lirst made of skins, which the V^eiieti, a people of Gaul, 
used even in the lime of Gtesar, afterwards of flax or hemp; 
whence lintea and carhasa (sing, •m) are put for veUi, sails. 
Sometimes clothes spread out were used for sails.® 

It ^las long before the Konians paid any attention to naval 
a flairs. They at lirst had nothing but boats made of thick 
planks,^ such as they used on the Tiber, called naves cauuicari^ ; 
*\ hence Appius ('laiidius, who first ]iersuaded them lo tit out a 
fleel, A. 17. 4vSfl, got the surname of caudkx. They aie said to 
have taken the model of their first ship of war from a vessel of 
the (’arihagi Ilians, which happened to be stranded on their 
•oasts, and to have exercised their men on land to the inanage- 
»moit of ships.'® Hut this c.an Iiardly be reconciled with what 
Polybius says in other places, nor with what we find in Livy 
about the equipment and operations of a Roman fleet." The 
first ships of war were probably built fia ai the model of those of 
Aiitiura, which, after the reduction of that city, were brought to 

1 cx suiculls aiboribus <1 carlnic. nc st»tuniina, x!viii. 18. Pl’ji. iv. 16. 6G. 

cavalis, Vit{r. O. i. the Wl .ind rilis., rx ;>6. x\iv. 5). s. 40. Sr* tabulis crassiori. 

126. 2G‘2. PJiii. xvi. 41. Irv i inatcD.i. 7 IMin. v. l-i. Ov. Met. bus, Kt'st. 

liiv. xxvi. 26. a rciKiuum corpus na- vi, ve>s. nit oi Am. vl. 10 Sen. lirev VU. 13. 

2 Catorc,. i», 107. Ov. vmni viminibiis rou- II. I Lac. iii. IHV. Varr. Vit, Rom. 11. 

F. i>. A07. Liv. 5.4. textum. S nio-.l. v 7- Virff. .En. IVljb. i. 20 21. 

XXV. 3. I’liii. v'u 23. G A-.u. vi. 414. Cass. B. l.». C.cs. B. O. iii. U Li\ . is . ‘30. 33. 
Strab. iii. 155. i. .11.. Luc. iv. 131. I't- 'lar. Ann. il. 21^ 

3 Jiiv. V. SO. Kest. Heroiot. i. 101. I> *. v. 23. Juv. xii. 
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Borne A. IT. 417,^ It was not, however, till the first Punic 
war that they made any figure by sea. 

Sliips of war 
were called navks 
LONGAi;, because 
they were of a 
longer shape than 
ships of burden, 
{naves onerabi/I':, 
chKothigy whence 
hulks ; or arc*, 
barks,) whicli were 
more round and 
NavUL»nga. .|,,g ^jjjp^ 

kvere driven 
by oars, 
of bur- 
sails/ and 
were more 
and sailed 
lowly, they 
sometimes 
after the 

ft 

yt/ris Otn'rr/ria, 

Their ships of war were variously named from their rows or 
ranks of oars.® Those which had two rows or tiers were trailed 
hir ernes ; ’ three, triremes ; four, quadrir ernes ; five, quinqucremes 
vel penteres. 

The Homans scarcely had any ships of more than five banks 
of Otirs ; and therefore those of six or seven hanks are called 
by a Greek name, hexeres^ hcpteresy and above that by a cir- 
cundocution, naves^ octOy novcm, decern ordinwHy vel ver^numy 
Thus, Livy calls a ship of sixteen rows^ navis irif/mtis mngni- 
tudiniSy quam sexdecim versus remorurn afjebauty a galley of vast 
size, which was moved by sixteen tiers of oars. 'J'his enormoiis 
ship, however, sailed up the Tiber to Boine.''* 'I’hc ships of 
Antony (which Florus says resembled fionting castles ami 
towns; ^'irgil, floating islands or nioiintainK,) had only frcun 
six to nine banks of oars. Dio says from four to ten rows.^^ 

There are various opinions about the manner in which the 
rowers sat. That most generally rerei\od is, that they were 
placed above one another in difierent stages or benches on one 




1 Liv. viu. 14. 

% Cat. B. U. iv. 20. 25. 
». y Itid. tin. 1, Cic, 

Fnui. y ’.w 15. ^ 

9 ^ravioret. 


4 r^tnulco tractn. )l. xvi. 4. vel dicroto, 

6 Liv. »«Ku. 16. llirt. B. Ali-x, 47. 

6 ub ordinibus rr.mn- 8 Liv. xxxvu. \U, Flor. 

rum. iv.'ll. 

7 dicrota, Cic. Att. v. 9 Pulyb. 


10 Liv. *lv. 3i. 

11 1. 23. 33. Flor, i' . 
11. 4. Virg. .i-n. 'i.i. 

mi. 

12 intranstris vclju.j,iu. 
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side of the ship, not in a perpendicular line, but in the form of 
a quincunx. The oars of the lowest bench were short, and 
those of the other benches increased in length, in proportion to 
their height above the water. This opinion is confirmed by 
several passages in the classics,^ and by the representations 
which remain of ancient galleys, particularly that on Trajan’s 
pillar at Rome. It is, however, attended with difficulties not 
easily reconciled^ 

There were three different classes of rowers, whom the 
Greeks called thrunit(B^ zeugitcB or zeuyioi, and thalamitce, or 
from the diflerent parts of the ship in which they were 
placed. The first sat in the highest part of the ship, next the 
stern ; the second, in the middle ; and the last in the low'est 
part, next the prow. Some think that there were as many oars 
belonging to each of these classes of rowers, as the ship was 
said to have ranks or bcanks of oars : others, that there were as 
many rowers to each oar, as the ship is Scaid to have banks ; and 
some reckon the number of banks, by that of oars on each side. 
In this manner they remove the difficulty of supposing eight or 
ten banks of oars above one another, find even forty ; for a ship 
is said by Plutarch and Athenaeus to have been built by Ptolemy 
Philopator which had that number ; ^ but these opinions are 
involved in still more inextricable difficulties. 


WAR (iALLEYd. 

It uiifrtrfunately happens M at 
11(1 (ieUuU i u< count or explicit 
(’\'i(l.*iii:e has <onic down to us, 
\c hereby thu mode iu which the 
b.i.iks 01 oiirs were arranged 
ini.ilu Iw R.itist.u »orily ascertain- 
ed ; the only souree of iiifoni a- 
tioii being the mere casual allu- 
iiiuiis ol historians and poets, 
who have natm illy avoided to 
encumber tln-ii narration with 
tPcniiic/il dftiiilj of CMiibti uction. 
rpoii rraiaii'i culiimn, iiidi'ed, 
vi v^rls ?re cculptuK'd, supjmsetl 
to 'le those ot two and thtee 
banks .11 oars; but the figures 
an.liiic" hanical proportions upon 
it lire so contused and crowded 
•hi! nothing can Ihj safely de- 
tei mined troiii this oiithority. 
S'l al.o, in the n.itrated column 
of ilniliiis, erected to couiiiiemo- 
r.)tp his naval victory over the 
i'.^itha/'inians, and discovered 
.nbout two centuries and a half 
ago at Uume, only the beaks of 
galleys are projected Irom the 
shaft of the nill'ir, and nr. pa>t of 
the batiks of oars is oxhihited, 
Several paintings of ancient ves- 
sels have likewise been discover- 
ed in tliR ruins of Ilcrculunrum, 
but so much effaced that nolhiiig 
can be gathered from them to 
tlirew any light on the subject. 


In the absence, therefore, of all 
direct evidence, recourse has 
been necessarily bad to conjec- 
ture. 

The war vessels of the ancients 
were designated and rated ac- 
cording tu the number ot tlie 
banks of oars by which they 
were impelled. Tliere were, 
generally, two classes of war 
galleys, one of a single line of 
oars, nndthe«*ther tif two. three, 
live, seven, or more bunks, ail 
of which were, at tuT.weiit peii- 
ods, employed in naval eiigagt*- 
inents. The form of vessels of 
one bank of oars may be readily 
imagined; but the construction 
of the numerous class ot galleys 
ot more lliuii one bank, is a point 
fruittui if conjectures and per- 
plexities. 

After -.fating insuperable ob- 
jections to the various Bnlutlntis 
ot these dit^culiies that have 
been jiropos«‘*J by Vosmu-^ 
vile, Melvil’ •, 'hud olhe. .Ur 
llow'ell, in his iiigen'i is **Eosay 
on the 'V ar Galleys of *he An- 
'.ieiiU,*' lately published, ad- 
vances the folli viiig theory. A f- 
ter detailing Uie inconv-niences 
which would be found in li.e 
early war galleys of a single 
Hnangemen* of oats occupying 
the whole vessel’s length, ami 
neither leaving » dock, for the 


soldiers to light upon, nor 8d« 
niittiiig nt a commanding height 
whence to discharge their mis- 
siles, he proceeas to unfold the 
idea which, according to his 
supposition, must hav'e struck 
the V.rythraians, who are gene- 
rally admitted to have been the 
first to substitute gslleys of two 
banks for the old ones of a single 
tier. Suppose a vessel of the 
original lorm pulling twenty 
oars, ten on each side, Uius: — 

ooooouoooo 

the Krythixons, he imagines, 
fouud, that, without adding tu 
the len!;i’i of the vessel, they 
could liave the same number of 
oiira ill nearly one-half ot the 
length, by placing the oars nb- 
iiqufly, thus, up the side ol the. 
galley : 

o 0 
o u 
o o 
o o 


bv this mean^ the rowers being 
.til placed in the midships, am- 
ple room would be left for an 
elevated deck for combat at tha 
poop and prow. Thus, then, 
according to Mr Howell, orlgi- 


) Virg. ^11. v. 119. Luc. iii. S36. S'l- Hal. xiv. 4124. % r.in. vti. 

2 F 2 
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Ships contrived 
for lightness and 
expedition {naves 
ACTUAULT*') had but 
one rank of oars 
on each side/ or at 
ino^t two. "J’hey 
w/Bre of dirterent 
kinds, and called 
by va.rious names; 
' ' as,a7ocv;s‘,i.e. wav'.N' 

celeres vel cursorice, lemhi^ phascU^ wyoparones, &c. Ikit the 
most remarkable of these were the naves LiBURNii,*- a kind of 





^ -JC-i 

J . ..t » 




light galleys used by the Liburni, a people of Dalmatia, addicted 
to piracy. To ships of this kind Augustus was in a great 
measure indebted! for his victory over Antony at Actium. 
Hence after that time the name of naves lihurn.k was given to 
all light quick-sailing vessels, and few ships were built but ot 
Unit construction;^ 

Ships were also denominated from the country to which they 
belonged, and the various uses to whicli they were applied ; as 
NAVES MERCATORi.K, y/7/7//ew/or<>, vwarup, oUarifp ; piscatoki 
vel lenunciUi. lishing-hoats ; bPJxvLATOKi ). et spy.* 

boats; piratic.e vel prcrdaiftrla vel hippayints^ 


ntted t!i<* c.r<*<itioii of a hiif 
and when < 

started, ot i>if ('.iul* 

five oftfs e-'ch toe 

teosion ot the plan 

indetini ly by 

.'Milling to tlie l‘'ii|;ih 1 
Icy, witliont ><t .ili 
her height. T:!i* ojr 
triu'iti* woiila, lot in i-cc, ap- 
pear Uius 


l» O i» II o 

.o on, until tl.o f.illev of 
Pt’-lrni) Phili>]i<.ti>r wiiii <1 i <111111 
iuity oi' tin sc » liliijuo .I'ti-iil*, 
b«itiiiiil one iiiioCiet Ijom M' w to 
>*f<*rn, and enrh of ln-i« ouia, 
\%ittioiir l;ping m rc-'^jiily hi<»hi r 
ill the wnter tti.iii u t>iri rue. 
‘•That a rank <n IjimhIi ut 0.11 k,’’ 
says Mr Ilir.nil, ** never eon- 


iif'U oion* than live lai*., 

Ilk i'«n hi* pior'fd \eh.it' i> 

" tiiiP of the {’.ii.lfy Wild \Nlia 

th« BOllo) ot Phi;i<|i«tOr, 

‘ ■ y bai ■ 

tin- poll t Iroiii 0:1- w . t. i 

to the SI aim i fiom whirh l .'o 
rimldpiill with eltu t. That i‘i' 
Ri aliiii of Philopiitoi's riilli'y ') •'! 
not i-xn-ed this, is l•v^T«•lll li"'i’ 
Atlu>t..ei.s, lib. V. 0 If ‘ 

biiir.i".t O.U t\a«i ."S riil.it'>. <>i ’< 
fret ; tberf could not lie Irs-. flo r. 
llirio* If Pi f I (till the water's id- ■' 
to the lower ed)'e 01 tlo- " o- 
jiort, and IH iiiche-i tm tin- mj<II'i 


1 shnpiiee oidino a*c- 2 C.rR H O. v. 1. Luc. 3 01 1 . I. ii'.i Vc^;. 5. C c. \'» rr. v. i-f- 

bsntur, ..oviypiny, Tac. •<’. m<U. C/ie. *:l Liv. iv. Liv ’.siii. 1. xxx. if' 

lli»Lv.2J. * Hot'. i'|-. i. 1. *4 CnO';. H. C. ii. 39. iii, xixiv.3^.3(i.xxxvi.'^<l< 
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for carrying horses and their riders ; tabellariaj, message- 
boats ; ‘ vECTORi.E gravesque, transports and shij)s of burden ; 
annotinfe privaimque, built that or the former year for private 


of it. That they were so wide 
was neceasary for the si^eof the 
oar^ and we learn it also from a 
curious fact, Me^ubates, visit- 
ing the fleet, found a Grecian 
galley withoiit its guard, and 
thus he punished tlic captain; 
Herodotus (iib. v. rap. d<‘i), Ata 
SaX/i/xl.;; UtXoirtut noj. The 
ineaiiiiig evidently is, ‘ he bound 
him to the luw'cst bench, with 
his he.ad out ot the oar-| ort.’ 
This he ronld imt have done had 
the oar* ports been less. Now, 
fiom tliii lower biMich to the ii^i- 
|)er bench inside, live feet is 
sufficient fur both man and oar. 
The benches being placed slop* 
iiig from the lox\est up to the 
filth or hi' hest, the outer cd»e 
ot the upper o.)r-poit would be 
four feet six inches from the up- 
]ier ediv-' ot the under poit, 
whose width is eighteen inches, 
so that nine feet is , ill that was 
re<]uiii'd for the height of a 
liuiik's .nseent. Adopting this 
idea, i)ti> dittic iilty ot the subject 
IS at once leinosed, and, when 


once this method of placing the 
oars was found out, expense or 
convenience were the only ob- 
jects to be studied by the an- 
cients, for nothing could be 
more easy than adding to the 
length of the galley according to 
the number ol banks required, 
even up to one hundred, could 
such a large vessel have been 
easily navigated.’’ 

This theory supersedes all 
oth(‘rs in probability, and is in 
agreenieiit with most of the pas- 
sage's referring to galleys and 

the ancient authors’. It at once 
obviates the absurdity contained 
in that monstrous supposition, 
that evi*n forty banka must have 
been placed one over another. 
Nor would there be any incoii- 
veniencie in the oblique ascend. 

bank. It justifies also the gene- 
ral tille, appdied to war galleys — 
uavfi longa; ; the appropriateness 
ot which would be utterly lost in 
the huge piojiortioiis ot a galley 


of forty, or even ten banks, rising 
one above another; while it 
agrees with the inevitable de- 
duction from various W'riters, 
and from the imperfect repre- 
sentation on Trajan’s column, 
that there were at least several 
ascending tiers of oar- ports, re- 
quiring oars of various lengths. 
It moreover is in accordance 
with the appearance of the gal- 
leys on Duilius’s rostrated 
column ; on which, in the beaks 
of the vessels (the only part re- 

C resell ted) there ore no oars; 

lading us to conclude that these 
were placed only in the waist. 

It remains to add, that Mr 
Howell has presented the direc- 
tors of the Fxlinburgh Academy 
with a model of a hexiienie, con- 
structed according to his theory, 
wtiich is represented in the fol- 
lowing cut, and to which are 
subjoined the Ijatin and Greek 
names ot llie several parts of the 
war galley. 



HKKKRKNCK8. 

1 caritiii, Tpaxif. 

8 tcstiido, MVTOf. 

4 fori V, tram 
6 foramina um. 


6 prora, rr(>ai(<a. 11 f"t‘d;i. rntroa 

7 puppis, cauda, vpv 12 r.iih 'iii..culiini 

/are, Ai.ir. 

8 corymbi vel co-ona, 13 rostrum, r/>/ 7 c 
ttr^ovToXia ot ffraXof. 14 -ICk.I, ira -aV>(> 

111 orulus navis, 

lb inaliis, Ijir.f. 


1') pedes, •To.'»T- 
SO tunes qui malum 

21 thranitui,'4(Ni»«Ttu. 

22 juga, 

S.i Ih.llaiiioi, ^aXa/aW* 


i Sen. Ep. 77, riaut. MU. 01m iv I. id’, l-iv. xhv, 2-^ Hell x. 25. V'c'-t. 

h :: 
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use. Some read mmonariis, i. e. for carrying' provisions, l^^acii 
ship had its lonp^-hoat joined to it.' 

A lar^e Asiatic ship among* the (ireeks was called cercurus, 
it is supposed from the island Corcyra; but Pliny ascribes the 
invention of it to the Cyprians.^ 

Galleys kept by princes and great men for amusement, were 
called by various names ; triremes ceratte vel (prata:^ Imorim et 
cubiculat(B vel thalametji, pleasure-boats or baiy»es ; privee^ i. e. 
propri(B et non meritori(B^ one’s own, not hired ; sometimes of 
immense size, deceres vel dccemr€77ies.‘^ 

Each ship had a name peculiar to itself inscribed or painted 
on its prow; thus, pristis, scylla, ckntaurus, &c., called 
PARASKMON, its sigu, or insigne/ as its tutelary god ^ was on its 
stern ; whence that part of the ship was called tutkl a or cantela, 
and held sacred by the mariners. There supplications aiul 
treaties were luade.*^ 

In some ships the tutela and 7rctootar,(A.(>y were the same.’' 

Ships of burden used to have a basket suspended mi the top 
of their mast as their sign/^ hence they wore called cokhit.v.'^ 
There was an ornament in the stern and somctiinos on the 
prow', made of wood, like the tail of a fish, called api-ustuk, vel 
plur, -tV/, from whicli was erected a stall* or pole with a ribaiul 
or streamer on the top." 

The ship of the commander of a fleet was di.‘jtinguishe(l by a 
red flag,^' and by a light. 

The chief parts of a ship and its appendages were, carina, 
the keel or bottom; statuminn^ the ribs, or pieces of tiniher 
which strengthened the sides; prora, the prow' or fore-jiart, 
and puppis, the aterii or hiiid-nart; alveus, the belly or hold of 
the ship : sentina, the pump," or rather the bilge or bottom ol 
the hold, where the water, w hich leaked into the ship, remained 
till it was pumped out," or the bilge-water itself, properly <\'illed 
NAUTKA. In order to keep out tlie water, ships were besmeared 
with WiRX and pitch : hence cjiUeil r.EHAi i J'* 

On the sides w ere holes for the oars (he.mi, called also by 
the poets tQns(t^ the broad part or end of them, nalmu vc) 
palmula\ and seats I'or the rowers.*''^ 

blach oar A\as tied to a piece of wood,^* called scalmus, Ijv 


1 C*s. B. <}. V, 7.rjrra* 5 fiitcia v»-) JutfJair nu- 0 Ci'-. A ft. xvi. fi. rxhaurirHiir, 

bula; onerwrii*, men. Plmit.l’ou lii 1,-l. JO. Kmn. ix. S*’!i 

Plin. t j'.H.’id. 6 Liv. xx*. .'{<>• S;i It il, lH lx. I'.l. 1. “'ll • 

2 vii. at). Flaut. Mitc. xiii. 7<i. xiv. )M. i-j'K )l Juv. x. l.'itj. Lur. iii. Iik^l. 

i. 1. 86. Stich. il. 2.81. (m'. Tfia. i. M 'I. v. «.;i. 1»» Juv. vi. P‘) I’ .t ' 

ill. 1. li. ll«. 9. V. 1. MrniiJ. 12 navifl pra'toria. Aim. v. 2. 41. N'>'i i* 

3 Sen. Ben. rii. 20. xvi. Hi. IV. . vi. ‘JO. Ut vrxiiluni vrl rclmn 'JX Ov. ILt. v. 

Suet, fas-i. 52. CaL 37- Luc. ii». .5(M, Sfii. Kji. f tirptireuiii, Ttir, J7 lati-ra. 

Ilnr. Kp, i. 1 VJL a*. P«*li»»ii. c. It)''. V. i3i I’liii. xix. 1. C.i’i. 1.S torarniiia 

4 Vi'C. Ann. vi. 31. Liv. 7 .Serr. V'irf> Aiii. v. U. C. ii. (>. Kl<». iv. 8. fci-UiU.i v*'l 

xxxvii. 20, H<‘r<M(ut. 1 l<j. Act. .Vpos. x\mii. \ i»K. A’.h. il. 2 't remt-c... 

v»ii. Viut .I'.u. 11. 14 C B, C. iii ,i.i. i’l \rl iipinn . 

1P>. 8 pro *1.': diiiivc jn Icm, 
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thongs or strings, called stroppi vel struppi ; hence scalmus'^ is 
put for a boat ^ navicula duorum scalrnorum, a boat of two 
oars; actuarial sc. navis, decern scalmis, qiiatuor scalmorum 
nevis. The place where the oars were put, when the rowers 
were done working, was called castkria.^ 

On the stern was the rudder (gubernaculum vel clavus)^ and 
the pilot {guhernator) who directed it. 

Some ships had tuo rudders, one on each end, and two prows, 
so that they might be moved either way without turning, much 
used by the (termaiis, and on the i’ontus Kuxinus, or Black Sea, 
called OAMAu.i:,'^ because in a swelling sea they were covered 
with boards like the vaulted roof of a house; ^ hence camarit(B, 
the name of a people bordering on the Black Sea.^ 

On the middle of the 



"fi it fete lo loosen all the 

spread the sails.-’ 


shij) was erected the mast 
(malls), which w'as rais- 
ed^ when *the ship left 
the harbour, and taken 
dowi» ^ when it approach- 
ed the land ; the place 
where it stood was called 
MODius,^ The ships of 
the ancients had only one 
mast. 

Oil the mast were fixed 
; the sail-yards (antennas 
- vel and the sails 

(vela) fastened by ropes 
( funea vel rudentts), Im- 
cordage ; pandere vtla^ to 


(':iiplo)cd hy tlK'ir ciijf- 

ts ill mwiii-; llu’ir Hisl i 

, simple III it .t If. and 

tliiii'.it m.'v be i oiiiy to oi'« 

oiled best. tlnMei’o object, if. inipiovt,- 

apply tor mfoim 

wa.s no inditcenie.it t-i 
aUer it. TUus an o.ii 
Mcdiif I p.ili?) of t)iirty>six feet lung 

of his Theie A t.t B, hna from A to 

was, ill all probabilitv, (1 a sjiaee of o'even 

very little al'.cratijii in I 'ct within lUe \ 


U 1. .p upon 3 Ter. Aiit. o 6. Mor. 
scniiiii I , the li:on G. 4t. Stinli. ti. 49t). 

■57. Geil. X 

.“i Knsinih. . 700. 

P 6 atH>Ue‘i;iti lige 

V. 3 i. 

. ,cl p.i- 

exteiiJs if hin lo about neb.itur 

th.ee fei t Ilf the seal- 8 Virg. iEii. v, 3i?9. 
nil ihorie. Liiran. iii. 4^. Itid. 

'7 PUut. .4 3. iii. 1. 16. xix. 2. 

I ■’id. xik. t ie. Oif. 9 din.Fp. viit. 4. 
ill. n. Or. ii. .M, Alt. 

Mi. 3. Vel. 11 . W. • 
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The sails were usually white, ns being llfought more lucky, 
sometimes coloured.' 

The ends of the sail-y.irds were called cornua ; from which 
were suspended two ropes called, pkdks, braces, by pulling which 
towards the stern, the sails were turned to the right or left. 
If the wind blew obliquely from the left, they pulled the rope 
on the right, and so on the contrary : hence facere pedem, to 
trim or adjust the sails ; obliquat 1 <bvg pede carbasa, he turns 
the sails so as to catch the wind blowing from the right; so 
obliquat sinus in ventum, currere utroque pede^ to sail with a 
wind right astern, or blowing directly from behind ; in con^ 
trarium navigare prolatis pedibus, by tacking ; intendcre brachia 
velis^'\» e. vda brachiis, to stretch the sails, or to haul them out 
to the yard-arms ; dare vela venlis^ to set sail ; so vela facere^ or 
to make way ; subducere vela, to lower the sails ; - ministrarc 
velis, vel i. e. attendere, to manage, by drawing in and let- 
ting out the opposite braces ; ^ velis remis, sc. et ; i. e. summa vi, 
manibus pedibusque, omnibus ncm#, with might and main ; ' so 
remigio veloque, I’laut. Asiii. 1.3. 5 ; who puts iiavales pedes for 
remiges et nautce, IMen. ii. 2. ult. 

The top-sails were called suppaua velorum, or any appendage 
to the main-sail.^ 

Carina puppis, and even trabs, a beam, are often put by the 
poets for the whole ship ; but never velum, ns we use sail for one 
ship or many ; thus, a sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its sails, sail-yards, oars, 
ropes, &c. were called armamrnta. Vlence arma is put for the 
sails, colligere arma jubet, i. e. vela contrahere, he commands 
them to furl the sails, and for the rudder, spoliata armis, i. e. 
clavo^ despoiled of her rudder. 

I^bips of >var,^ and these only, had their prows armed with a 
sharp beak,^ which usually had three teeth or points, whence 
these ships were called rostrat.k, and bewiuse the beak was 
covered with brass, a rat i, 

k^hips, wdien about to engage, lia<l towers erected on them, 
whence stones and missive weapons were discharged from en- 
gines called PROPUONACULA, hence turritds puppes, Agrippa in- 
vented a kind of towers which were suddenly raised. Towers 
used also to be erected on ships in sieges and at other times.''^ 

1 Ov. ll.Cutul. Viif'. .'Kii. V). (> Plant. Mttrc. i. Plln. xsxii. 1. 

ixir. VOj. Pliii. XIX. 1. 3(12 X. \ ir,-. i\.xu r. 15. vi. Id Os. H. O. lil. U 

ii.fi. 4 Cir. O. Kraf.ii.il. J5.1. Mor. ii. 2 «v. ll.Pl.n. 

2 Stl. vi. 325. Jjiic. V. TiiiM'. iil. 11. Oft. lii. 7 navi's luiigtc vel bel- xxxii. ]. Plul. in Aot. 

428. Catul. iv. 21. Cic. 3o. but in the p.'is< he.**. llm. 1- p. i. 2. 

Verr. v. 31. Plin. li. a.i^* the bpst copies B rnstrutn.oftener plui . .Cii. vm. 6'.U. 

57. •. 48. Virp. JKit. have vins e4|uUr|ue, as* rostra, C»-s. B. U. iii. Virp. I.iv. xsiv. .*»• 

iv. fi4t3. V, 14. Piiil. \ Ml. 7. 1.1. ."nl. lul. xiv T.ti\ Ann. xv. !>. .Sii* 

m 5 iiiir. V. 431. Slat. 0 Viip. .Kn. v. 11*3. lui. xix. 118. 

8 atltlur'tutn e* remit* .S)lv. ii. 2. 27. Sen. vlii. li'W. 0<s, B. ii. 
temlo vvJ prof<>i('ri<lo I'.p. '7. .1 Uoi. Od. ii. P>. 21. 
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Some ships of wiiv were all coveret!,' others uncovered,^ ex- 
cept at the prow and stern, where those who foug-ht stood. 

The planks or platforms^ on which the mariners sat or passed 
from one part of the ship to another, were called fori, gang- 
ways,® and the helps to mount on board, pontes vel scal/e.® 
Some take fo) i for the deck (steqa, -<©), others for the seats. It 
is at least certain they were both in the top of the ship and 
below. We also find forus, sing.^ 

The aiK'Iior (anchora), which moored or fastened ® the ships, 
Avas at first of stone, sometimes of wood filled w4th lead, but 
afterwards of iron. It was thrown from the prow by a cable, 
and fixed in the gTOund, while the ship stood (or, as we say, 
rode) at anchor, and raised when it sailed; sometimes the 
cable was cut.^'* The Veneti used iron chains instead of ropes.'* 
'file plummet for sounding depths'® was called bolis or cata^ 
pirates^ <^r molibdis, -idis, as Gronovius reads, Stat. Sylv. iii. 
^ 3 (). 

Ihe ropes by which a ship was tied to land were called reti- 
NACiJL\, oroRi:, or simply funes. Hence oram solvere, to set 
sailJ® 

The ancients had ropes for girding a ship in a storm, which 
are still used. They ha<l also long polcs,'^ to push it off rocks 
and shoals.''^ 

Sand, or whatever was put in a ship to keep it steady, was 
called s A BURRA, l»allast.‘“ 

Ships were built t)f fir,^^ alder, ^ cedar, pine, and cypress,^* by 
the V eneti, of oak,“ ’ sometimes of green wood ; so that a num- 
ber of ships were put on the stocks,*^ completely equipped and 
launclicd,-' in forty-five days after the timber was cut down in 
the forest ; by (^apsar, at Arles, against the people of Marseilles, 
in thirty days.-'' 

There was a place at Rome beyond the Tiber where ships 
lay and were built, calle<l navalia, phir. the dock.“^ 

\s the Romans quickly built lleets, they as speedily manned 
thorn. Freedmeu and slaves were employed as mariners or 
• owers,’’’^* W’h(» were aNo called socii navalks, ami classici. The 

1 tftooj'. Vfl coostral.T, r>5.. Stat. Sylv. 'i. 2. »Kii. I'A Cic, V«*ir. v. 2’ aljies, Virg. G, il. 

V >T qUJP «ca- ri.l. »>l, li8. 

frtrtTjj^u/iara., tihulala 7 Ot’H. XVI. 19, Phu' 14 («ro, B. n, i.i. U. io almis, Lur. Wi 410. 
vf’ «onstrat.ihaljpbaiit, Baccli. li. '^4. Slu ' . lo aii altit i< iirminaiis ^.'ipMcealin i.. ii>s, ib. 
. Aw ill. 1. 12. Nil. Civ. 42' exiiUir.uut. .i Isid. xix. ii. 4'i^. 

- «, Luc. iii. 4. f 21 Vi-. iv. 3K 

Cic. Att. i". 11, 12. vi. b fumlabat v<'l ".Iliga- 18 Vlr.;. .Lu. iW, t>39. 25 iw rulwe, Cass. B, 
H. 12. hat. 'v. li v. s»ii. G, ni. 13. 

3 Liv. XXX. 43. xxxvi. i.irU'hatur, Virp. .45n. I'J. xxvii;. Sfi (j iiiict. 26 pusifas. 

42. Civs. passim. Cic. vi. iiU. “ Ep. r'-yfh. .'i i\. 11. 27 iii.siructu* v. ornatae 

Verr. V. 34. 1(1 ad auchnraiu vri in 17 Hoi.t^i. i. 11. Art. armatxque in aquaiu 

4 tabulata. aiicbnra sUbat, Cass. Apu-t xxvii. 17. drductai sint, 

.5 ab po qiiO'l *inpp‘-sus B. (1. v. 10. IS .-onti, peii.iiP, sutlps 28 Liv. xxvii?. 4A. Cjes. 

fpiiuit, Spiv. Vitfv 11 tolieb.itur vpI relic- viltiudes. K. C. i. 34. Fiin. xvi. 

jEri. iv. tiO.5. vi. 412. butiir, Id, iv. 23. li* ■* ii . .Ln. v. ‘iOS. 30. «. 74. 

Cio. Spii. 6. 12 anchurale velanclm- Mi i.ii.swvii. »L\ irg. 2.> J/v. id. 26. viii. li. 

r-rc^u^iat Vfl /r^t fiaKtT ra. s4. iif. I't.'i. xl. M, 

V ij'«. .i'iii. X, 2B3. (lAl. 13 pr.xc'debatiir, l.i>. ;11 ledi i.ub.tHtin. All n.'utoi vei remiges'. 
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citizens and allies were obliged to furnish a certain number of 
these, according to their fortune, and sometimes to supply them 
with provisions and pay for a limited time.^ 

The legionary soldiers at first used to fight at sea as well as 
on land. But when the Romans came to have regular and 
constant fleets, there was a separate kind of soldiers raised for 
the marine service,® who were called classiarii, or epibat.e ; but 
this service was reckoned less honourable than that of the 
legionary soldiers, and was sometimes performed by nianumitted 
slaves. The rowers also w'ere occasionally armed.'^ 

The allies and conquered states were in after times bound to 
furnish a certain number of ships completely equipped and 
manned; some only stores, arms, tackling, and men.'^ 

Augustus stationed a fleet on the Tuscan sea at IMisenum, 
where Agrippa made a fine harbour called tortus julius, by 
joining the Lucrine lake and the lacus Avernus to the bay of 
BaisB,^ and another on the Hadriatic at llavenna, and in other 
parts of the empire, also on rivers, as the Rhine and Danube.^ 
The admiral of the whole fleet was called dux ph.ekkctusquk 
ciiAssis, and his ship, navis pr.etohia,^ which in the night-time 
had, as a sign,® three lights.^ 

At first the consuls and praetors used to command the fleets 
of the republic, or some one under them ; as Lielius under 
Scipio.^® 

The commanders of each ship was called navarchi, or trikr- 
ARCHi, i. e. prcpfecti trier is vel triremis navis^ or maoistri 
NAViUM.'^ The master or proprietor of a trading vessel, nauclp:- 
Rus, NAVicuLATOR, vcl -ARius, wlio, whcii lie did not go to sea 
himself, but employed another to navigate his ship, was said, 
naviculariam , s c. rem, facet e}* 

The person who steered the ship and directed its course was 
called GUBKRNATOR, tlie pilot, sometimes also magistkr, or rkc- 
TOR. He sat at the helm, on the top of the stern, dressed in a 
particular nianiier,^^^ and gave onlers about spreading and con- 
tracting the sails, plying or checking the oars,^ ’ &c« It was liivS 
part to know the signs of the weather, to be acquainted with 
ports and places, and particularly to observe the winds and lh«' 
stars. For as the ancients knew not the use of the compass, 
they were directed in their voyages chiefly by the stars in the 
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night-time/ and in the day-time by coasts and islands which 
they knew. In the Mediterranean, to which navigation was 
tlicn chiefly confined, they could not be long out of the sight or 
land. When overtaken by a storm, the usual method was to 
drive their ships on shore,^ and when the danger was over, to 
set them afloat again by the strength of arms and levers. In 
the ocean they only cruised along the coast. 

In some ships( there were two pilots, who had an assistant 
called pRORETA, i. e. ciistos et tutela proi'm^ who watched at the 
prow.* 

He who had command over the rowers was called hortator 
and PAcsARius,^ or portisculus, which was also the name of the 
staff’ or mallet with which he excited or retarded them.® He 
did this also with his voice in a musical tone, that the rowers 
might keep time in tlieir motions. Hence it is also applied to 
the commanders. Those who hauled or pulled a rope, who 
raised a weight, or the like, called helciarh, used likewise to 
animate one another with a loud cry, hence nauticus clamor ^ the 
cries or shouts of the mariners.® 

llefore a fleet (classjs) set out to sea, it was solemnly re- 
viewed ^ like an army ; prayers were made and victims sacri- 
ficed. The auspices were consulted, and if any unlucky omen 
happened, as a person sneezing on the left, or swallows alight- 
ing on the ships, &c. the voyage was suspended.*^ 

'I'lie mariners, when they set sail or reached the harbour, 
decried the stern w ith garlands.® 

There was great labour in launching the ships, for as the 
ancients seldom sailed in wdnter, their .ships during that time 
were drawn up“ on land, and stood on the shore. 

They were drawn to sea by ropes and levers,'^ with rollers 
placed below/* called palanqks, vel -gcBy or scutul.k, and, accord- 
ing to some, lapsus rutarum; but others more properly take 
this phrase for rotas lahenteSy wheels.*^ 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpose, 
called HELIX.*® 

iSimetinics ships were conveyed for a considerable space by 
faml, and fur that purpose they were sometimes so made, that 
they might be taken ti» pieces, a practice still in use. Augustus 
is said to have transport '^d some ships rom the open sea io the 

1 (>v. Mft. iii. £<>2. 5 co!eii.<»m.it.i vel liorta* 8 I’hil. >ii. 'L Liv. Virg. .lin. i. 555 . tit. 
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AmbracJan gulf near Actium, on a kind of wall covered with 
raw hides of oxen^ in like manner over the Isthmus of Corinth. 
So Trajan, from the Euphrates to the Tigris.^ 

The signal for embarking was given with the trumpet They 
embarked ^ in a certain order, the mariners lii’st and then the 
soldiers. They also sailed in a certain order, the light vessels 
usually foremost, then the fleet or ships of war, and after them 
the ships of burden ; but this order was often cliangcd.*^ 

\Vhen they approached the place of their (iestination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same 
manner as to omens at their departure.^ 

When they reached the shore,® and landed the troops, 
prayers and sacrifices again were made. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper harbour, 
they made a naval camp,^ and drew up their ships on laiid.^ 
They did so, especially if they were to winter there.'' Hut if 
they were to remain only for a short time, the fleet was sUitioned 
in some convenient place/*^* not far from land.^^ 

Harbours (portus) were most strongly fortilied, especially at 
the entrance.^- The two sides of which, or the piers, were 
called CORNUA, or brachia ; on the extremities were ere<;ted 
bulwarks and towers. There was usually also a watcli-tower 
(pharos, plur.--f),* ' with lights to direct the course of ships in the 
night time, as at Alexandria in Egypt, at Ostia and Uaveniia, 
at Capreic, Bruiidusium, and other places.'^ A chain sometimes 
was drawn across as a liarrier or boom {daustnim)}^ 

ILarbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers; 
hence the name of ostia at the mouth of the 'riber. Ovid calls 
the seven mouths of the Nile, stplem roRTus.^® 

Harbours made by art were called cothonks, vcl -na, -onim. 
Adjoining to the harbour were docks (navalia, ~uun)y where 
the ships were laid up,'^ careened and rclitted.^-' 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner similar 
armies on land. ( ertain shijis w'ere plac-ed in the centre, “‘'otlnu’s 
in the right wing,-* and others in tJie left ; some as a reserve.^’ 
We find them sometimes disposed in the form of a wt*dge, a 
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forceps, and a circle, but most frequently of a semicircle or 
lialf-iiioon.^ 

llefore the battle, sacrifices and prayers were made as on 
land ; the admiral sailed round the fleet in a light galley,^ and 
exhorted the men. 

The soldiers and sailors made ready ^ for action : they furled 
the sails and adjusted the rigging; for they never chose to 
light but ill calm weather. 

A red Hag was ’displayed from the admiral’s ship, as a signal 
to engage. Ihe trumpets in it and all the other ships were 
sounded, and a sliout raised by all the crews.® 

'I'he combatants endeavoured to disable or sink the ships of 
the enemy, by sweeping off ‘‘ the oars, or by striking them with 
their beaks, chiefly on the sides. 'I'hey grappled with them by 
means of certain machines called crows (coiivi), iron hands or 
hooks (kkkiik.k manus drags or grappling irons (harpagones),® 
&c. and fought iis on land.'** I'hey sometimes also employed 
fire-ships, or threw lirebrands, and pots full, of coals and sul- 
]»hur, with various other comhustihles,^^ which were so success- 
fully employed by Augustus at the battle of Actium, that most 
of Antony’s fleet was thereby destroyed,^^ 

In sieges they joined vessels together, and erected on them 
various engines, or sunk vessels to block up their harbours.'’^ 

The ships of the victorious fleet, when they returned home, 
had their prows decked with laurel, and resounded with trium- 
phant niiisic.^^ 'file prizes distributed after a victory at sea w’ere 
much the same as on land.^* Also naval punishments, pay, 
ami pr<>visions, &c.^® 

Tluj trading vessels of the ancients were in general much 
inferior in size to tliose of the moderns. Cicero mentions a 
iiiiraber of ships of burden, none of which was below 2000 
i. e. about fifty-six tons, whicli he seems to have 
tiiought a large ship.^^ 'I'liere were, however, some ships of 
ononuous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is said to have been 
"^-^0 cubits, i. e. 420 feet long, and another feet; the ton- 
1 ! ige of the former 7JS2, and «»f the latter, 3197.^® The ship 
\'.hieh brought fron. h^gypt the grojit obelisk that stood in the 
< irciis of tlic Vatican in the time of Caligula, besides the obelisk 
itself^ had 120,000 modii leiitile , a kind of pulse, for 

b..llast, about 1138 tous.^’ 
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CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. THE ROMAN DRESS. 

The distin^^'uishin^ part of the Roman dress was the toga or 
jB^ow^n, os that of the Greeks was the pallium, and of the Gauls, 
braccWy breeches, whence the Romans were emailed gkns tooata,* 
or TOQATi, and the Greeks, or in general those who were not 
Homans, palliati : and Gallia cisalpina, when admitted unto the 
rights of citizens, was called togata,- Hence aho fahulce togatoi 
et palliai<B.^ As the toga was the robe of peace, togati is often 
opposed to armati\‘^ and as it was chiefly worn in the city,^ it is 
somkinies opposed to rustici.^* 

The Romans were particularly careful in foreign countries 
always to appear dressed in the toga, but this was not always 
done. Some wore the Greek dress ; as Scipio in Sicily, and 
the emperor Claudius at Naples.^ 

The TOGA ® was a loose, flowing,*^ 
woollen robe, which covered the 
whole body, round and close at the 
bottom,^^ but open at the top down 
to the girdle,^- without sleeves; so 
that the right arm was at liberty, 
and the left supported a part 
{laciniay a flap or lappet) of the 
toga, which was drawn up'^ and 
thrown back over the left shoulder, 
and thus formed what was called 
SINUS, a fold cr cavity upon tlic 
breast, in whitdi things might be 
carried, and with which the face 
or head might becovered.'* Hence 
Tabius, the Roman ambassador, 
when he denounced war in the 
senate of Carthage, is said to have 
poured out,^^ or shaken out the lap 
of his toga.^*' Dionysius says the 
form of the toga was semicircular,^^ 

I'he toga in later times had several 
folds, but anciently few or iioiie.*** 
in a knot or centre, were called umbo, which is put for the too i 
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itself.^ When a person did any work, he tucked up ® his toga, 
and girded it® round him : hence accingerese operi \e\adopu8, 
or oftener, in the passive, accingi, to prepare, to make ready.* 
The toga of the rich and noble was finer and larger ® than of 
the less wealthy. A new toga was called pexa, when old and 
thread-bare, trita,^ The Romans were at great pains to adjust 
the toga, that it might sit properly,® and not draggle.^ 

The form of tjie toga was different at different times. The 
Romans at first had no other dress. It was then strait'® and 
close ; it <;overcd the arms, and came down to the feet. 

The toga was at first worn by women as well as men. But 
afterwards matrons wore a different robe, called stola, with a 
broad border or fringe," called instita, reaching to the feet, 
(whence instita is put for matrona,) and also, as some say, 
when they went abroad, a loose outer robe thrown over the 
stola like a surtout, a mantle, or cloak, called palla, oy peplus}^ 
But the old scholiast on Horace makes palla here the same with 
instita, and calls it peripodium and tunica pallium. Some think 
that this fringe constituted the only distinction between the 
stola and toga. It is certain, however, that the outer robe of a 
woman was called palla.'' 
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Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not 
permitted to wear the stola ; hence called togat.u, and the 
modesty of matrons is called slolaitis pudor} 

There was a iine robe of a circular form worn by women, 
called CYCiiAs, -adis,^ 

None but Homan citizens were permitted to wear the to(/a ; 
and banislied persons were prohibited the use of it. Hence 
toga is put for the di jjnity of a Hoiuaii.'^ 

The colour of the toj^a was white, and on festivals they 
usually had one newly cleaned; hence they were said /t.v/os (sc. 
dies) albati celehrare, to celebrate their festival days cloth«*d in 
white.^ Candidates for office wore a toga whitened by the fuller, 
TOOA CANDIDA.® The toga in mourning was of a black or dark 
colour, TOGA PULLA vel alra ; hence those in nioiirning were 
called PULLATi, or atrati.** But those were also called pidhiti 
who wore a great-coat^ instead of the toga, or a mean r.igi^ed 
dress,® as the vulgar or poor people.® 

The mourning robe of women was called iucinium, vel -m s, 
vel RiCA,^o^yhi(.ii covered the head and shoulders, or mavoiuks, 
-is, vel -TA. They seem to have 
had several of these above one ano- 
ther, that they might throw them 
into the fiiheral piles of their 
husbands and friends. The 'Pwelve 
Tables restricted the number to 
three." 

The Homans seldom or never 
appeared at a feast in iiiourning, 
nor at the public spectacles, nor at 
festivals and sacriliccs.'^ 

At entertainments tlie more 
wealthy Homans lai<l aside the 
toga, and put on a particular rohe, 
called SYNTHESIS, which tlic) wore 
all the time of the saiunKdta, be- 
cause then they were continually 
feasting.*'* Nero wore it" in com- 
mon. 

Magistrates and certain priests 
wore a toga bordered witli purple," 
hence called toga pk ktexta ; as 
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the superior magistrates/ the poutihces, the augurs, the decem< 
viRi sacris faciundis, &c., and even private persons when they 
exhibited games/ 

(Generals when they triumphed wore an embroidered toga, 
called piCTA vel p.vlmata/ 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and young 
women, till they were married, also wore a gown bordered 
with purple, TopA PR.iixEXTA, whence they were called PR.iiTEx- 
TATi/ lienee uinicitia prmtextata^ i. e. a temris annis, friend- 
ship formed in youth ; but verba pr^Btextata is put for obscxna,'’ 
and mores prestextati for impvdici vel corrupt^' 

Under the emperors the toga was in a great measure disused, 
unless by clients when they waited^ on their patrons, and 
orators, licnce called togati^ enrobed/ 

Boys likewise w^ore 
__ a hollow golden ball or 
n d boss (aurka bulla)/** 

\V ^ which hung from the 

^ (c? j /‘hr breast; as 

/uJ some think in the shape 

of a heart, to prompt 
them to wisdom ; ac- 
cording td others round, 
with tlie figui e of a heart engraved on it/ The sons of freed- 
men and poorer citizens used only a leathern boss/' Bosses 
weie also used as an ornament for belts or girdles/- 

Yoinig men usually, when they had completed the seventeenth 
year ()f their age, laid aside the toga prmtexta, and put on 
the manly gown (tooa virilis), called toga pura, because it was 
]>urely white; and libkra, because they were then freed from 
the restraint of masters, and allow ed greater liberty/^ 
f 'The ceremony of changing the toga u:is performed with 
preat solemnity before the images of the lares, to wlioni the 
bulla was coiisec,rated,'‘ sometimes in tlie (,'apitol. or they imme- 
diately went thither, <»r to some temple, to piiy their devotions 
n) the oods.*^ 
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The usual time of the year for assuming the toga virilis was 
at the feasts of Bacchus in March.^ 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or princi- 
pal relation to the forum, accompanied by his friends (whose 
attendance was called ofkicidm solknne tog.r virilis, the iiere- 
mony of taking up the manly robe), and iliei*e recommended to 
some eminent orator, whom he should study to imitate/^ wlicnce 
he was said forum attingere vel in forum venire^ when he began 
to attend to public business.^ This was called div.s togm virilis, 
or dies tirocinii, and the conducting of one to the forum, tiro- 
cinium ; * the young men were called tirones, young or raw 
soldiers, because then they first began to serve in the army. 
Hence tiro is put for a learner or novice ; pouere tirocinium, 
to lay aside the character of a learner, and give a proof of one’s 
parts ; to be past his noviciate.* 

When all the formalities of this day were finished, the friends 
and dependants of the family were invited to a feast, and small 
presents distributed among them, called srORTULi-:. The em- 
perors on that occasion used to give a largess to the pco|>le, 
CONGIARIUM, so Called from congius, a measure of liipiids.*' 

Servius appointed, that those who assumed the toga virilis 
should send a certain coin to the teinjde of Vouth.^ 

Parents ami guardians permitted young men to nssumo ^ the 
toga virilis, sooner or later than the age of seventeen, as they 
judged proper ; under the emperors, vvlien ihey liail completed 
the fourteenth year.''' Before this they were (Considered as part 
of the family, afterwards of the stale.^' 

Young men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, com- 
monly lived in a separate house from tlioir nnrents.^^ It was, 
however, customary for tlieiii, as a mark of modesty, during tlie 
first whole year, to keep^^ their right arm within the toga, ami 
in their exercises in tlie Oarnpus 31arlius never to expose them- 
selves quite naked, as men come to matuiity sometimes did.'' 

The ancient Homans had no other clothing but the toga; in 
imitation of whom, (Jato used often to go dressed in this man- 
ner, and sometimes even to sit on the tribunal, when piveier.' 
Weiw.Q exigua toga Catonis, the scanty gown of Palo; Iiirtu; 
because it w'as strait''^ and coai>e.''' Nor did candidates Im* 
offices wear any thing but the toga.-*' 
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The liomans afterwards wore below 
the toga a white woollen vest called 
TUNICA, which came dowif a little below 
the knees before, and to the middle of 
the legs behind/ at first without sleeves. 
Tunics with sleeves,'^ or reaching to the 
ancles,^ were reckoned effeminate.^ 
Jhit under the emperors these came to 
be used with fringes at the hands/ from 
the example of Ciesar, longer or shorter 
according to fiincy. I’liose who wore 
them were said to be manulkati.^ 

Tlie tunic was fastened by a girdle or 
belt" about the waist to keep it tight, 
whicdi also served as a purse in which 
they kept their money ; hence inchictvs tunicam mercator, 
the merchant with his tunic, girt. 'Ihe purse commonly hung 
from the neclc, and was sr*!.! ikcoUassCj when it was taken off; 
hence (kcollarr^ to deceive.'-^ 

It was also thought eircminate to appear abroad with the 
tunic slackly or carelessly girded: hence the saying of Sylla 
concerning Caesar to the Uptimates, who interceded for his 

life, UT MALE PR],OINCrUM PUERIIM CAVKRKNT, tO h() UpOll tlieil* 

guard against that loose-girt boy. For this also lHaiccnas was 
blaiiioil.^*^ Hence cinctua, prascimtus^ and succinctuSf arc put for 
int^usti expfditus vel pnavtis, diligent, active, clever, because 
they used to gird the tunic when at work,^^ and discinctus for 
iner.,^ mollis, if/navus ; thus, discinctus uepoSy a dissolute spond- 
ihriiY ; discincti Afri, effeminate, or simply iiugirt, foi- the Afri- 
cans did not use a girdle.^" 

'I'lie It mians do not seem to have used tlic girdle at home or 
ill private; hence (/fscmc'/f ludert, i e. domi, witli llieir tunics 
nngirt ; dkciuctayue in otia 7ir/tus^ formed for soft repose,^’ for 
iiiey never wore the toga at liome, but an undress.'* Hence the 
toga and other things which they wore only abroad were called 

. (Mli'XSlA, or VESTITUS FOHKNSIS, aiul VESTIMENTA KORENSIA.'^ 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men; hut that of 
tiia former ahvays came down to their feet, and covered their 
inns. T'liey also used g’rdles both h«ff re and after marriage.'® 
'The Romans do not seem lo liaYs used a belt above the toga. 
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But this point is strongly contested. Young men, when they 
assumed the toga virilis, and women, when they were married, 
received from* their parents a tunic wrought in a particular 
manner, called tunica kkcta, or regilla.' 

The senators had a broad stripe of purple (or rather two 
stripes, fasci(e vel plagulcB) sewea on the breast of their tunic, 
called LATUS clavus,^ which is sometimes put for the tunic itself, 
or the dignity of a senator ; the equites a narrow stripe, angus- 
Tus CLAVus,^ called also pauper clavus."* 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators the right of wearing 
the /atus clavus after they assumed the toga virilis, and iiiaiie 
them .tribunes and pr;efects in the army; hence called tribum 
KT pR-KFECTi LATicLAvii. The tribuiies chosen from the equites 
were called angusticlavii. They seem to have assumed the 
toga virilis and latus clavus on the same d.ay.^ 

Generals, in a triumph, wore, w'ith the toga picta an em- 
broidered tunic (tunica palmata), called also tunica J<wi6\ 
because the image of that god in the Capitol was clothed with 
it. Tunics of this kind used to be sent, by the senate, to 
foreign kings as a present.^ 

The poor people, who could not purchase a toga, w'ore 
nothing but a tunic ; hence called tunicatus popkblus, or tum- 
CATi. Foreigners at Home seem also to have used the same 
dress (hence homo tunicatus is put for a Carthaginian), a ml 
slaves, like gladiators.’ In the country, persons of fortune and 
rank used only the tunic. In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. Augustus used four.^ 

Under the tunii;, the Homans wore another woollen covering 
next the skin, like our shirt, called indusium, or subucula,*’ ami 
by later writers, inlcrula and caniisia. Linen clothes''^ were nut 
used by the ancient Uouians, and are seldom mentioned in tl' ^ 
classics. The use of linen was introduced, under the emperors, 
from Fgypt ; whence simlon vel i^cstcs Jii/ssiutCy lino liiu ii. 
Girls wore a linen vest, or shift, called suppaulm vel 

The Homans, in larer ages, wore .above the toga a kind of 
great-c.oat, called lackuna, open before, ami fastened wiili 
clasps, or buckles (kibulp, which were much used to fasten j!1 
the dilfereut parts of dress, except the toga), especially at the 
spectacles, to screen ihtMii from the weather, with a covering 
for the head ami shoulders,’’ called cucuulus. They used to lay 
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aside the lacerna when the emperor entered. It was at first 
used only in the army,' but afterwards also in the. city. 

During the civil wars, when the toga beg.an to be disused, 
the lacerna came to be worn in place of it to such a degree, 
that Augustus one day seeing, from his tribunal, a number of 
citizens in the assembly dressed in the lacerna,*^ which w'as 
commonly of a dark colour, repeated with indignation from 
Virgil, 

Romanos rcrum dominos gentemque togatam ! Mn. i. 282. 

The subject world shall Rome’s dominion own, 

And, prostrate, siiall adore the nation of the gown I Dryden, 

and gave orders to the mdiles not to allow any one to appear in 
the forum or c;ircus in that dress.^ It was only used by the 
men, and at first was thought unbecoming in the city. It was 
sometimes of various colours and texture.* 

Similar to the lacerna was the l-lna/ a Grecian robe or man- 
tle thrown over the pallium}^ 

'I'he Homans had another kind of great-coat or surtout, 
resend)! ing the lacerna, hut shorter and straiter, called 
PKNULA, which was worn above the tunic/ having likewise a 
hood,^ used cliiefly on journeys and in the army, also in the 
city,'* sometimes covered with a rough pile, or* hair, for the 
sake of wariutli, calle<l oausapa, sing, et piur, vel -5, or gausa- 
pina invnidaj oi’ various colours, and common to men and 
women, sometimes made of skins, scortea.'^ 

The military robe of the Homans was called sagum, an open 
Woollen garment, which was drawn over the other clothes, and 
fastened before Avitli clasps ; in dangerous conjunctures w^orn 
also in tlie city, by all except those of consular dignity, as in 
the Tlalic war I’or two years. Disteuto sago impositwn in 
suhtiinc jdctarc, to to^s in a blanket." 

'l ue iiomaiis wore neither stockings nor breeches, but used 
sometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth 
(kasoii , vel lillels, bands, or rollers), named, from the 
pjjrts w hich they covered, tifialia and keminalia orfimoraJia ,^^ 
ftimilar to what are mentioned, Kxod. xxviii, 42, Levit. vi. 10. 
xvi. 4, Ezek. xliv. lb; used drst, probably, by persons in bad 
Jieallh, afterwards by the del! cate ^aiid afieminate,'*’ who likewise 
had mufiiers to keep the throat and neck warm, called focalia 
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ve1 focale. used chiefly by orators. Some used a hand- 

kerchief (suoarium) for that purpose.^ 

Women used ornaments round their legs,'^ called periscelidks.* 
‘ The Romans had various coverings for the feet,^ but chiefly 
of two kinds. The one (calckus, a shoe), covered the 

whole foot, somewhat like our shoes, and was tied above with a 
latchet or l.ace, a point or string.® The otlier (solka, aa - vhcthiov ^ 
a slipper or sandal) ^ covered only the sole of the foot, and was 


SoieiP. 

fastened on with leatlicrn thongs or strings,^ heiK^e called vin- 
cula. Of the latter kind there were various sorts : cukpid.k, 
vel -DUL.E, QALLic.ii, &c. ; and those who wore them were said to 
be discalceati {(ivvTrohnTot) pedibus intectis^ unshod, with feet 
uncovered.'^ 

The (ireeks wore a kind of shoes called ph. 1 ';casia.'® 

The calcei w'cre always worn with the toga when a person 
went abroad ; whence he put them otF,*“ and put on slippei-s, 
when he went on a journey, (\iligula permitted those who 
chose, to wear slippers in the theatre, us he himself did in 
public.^'* 

Slippers {solece) were used at feasts, but they put them oil 
when about to eat.’^ It was esteemed efl'eniinate for a man to 
appear in public in slippers.'® f^lippei-s were worn by women 
in public.'^ 

The shoes of senators were of a black colour, and came up to 
the middle of their logs. They had a golden or silver crescent 
(luna vel lunula, i. e. litem C.) on the top of the foot; heiuie the 
shoe 18 called lunata pclliSj and the foot lunata planta, This 
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seems to have been peculiar to patrician senators ; hence it is 
called PATRICIA luna/ 

The shoes of women were generally white,^ sdmetiiues red, 
scarlet, or purple,^ yellow,* &c., adorned with embroidery and 
pearls, particularly the upper leathers or upper parts.® 

Men’s shoes were generally black ; some wore them scarlet 
or red, as Julius Caesar, and especially under the emperors, 
adorned with gold, silver, and precious stones. They were 
sometimes turned up in the point, in the form of the letter f, 
willed calcei repandiS* 

The senators are said to have used four latchcts to tie their 
shoes, and plebeians only one.^ 

'I'he people of ancient Latium ivore shoes of un wrought 
leather,^ called pkrones, as did also the Marsi, Hernici, and 
Vestini, who were likewise clothed in skins,'*^ &c. It was long 
before they learned the use of tanned leather (alut/e),^” whicli 
was made of various colours.^^ 

The poor people sometimes wore wooden shoes,^^ which used 
to be put on persons condemned for parricide. 

k^imilar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country 
people, called sculpone-pJ^ with which they sometimes strike 
one another in the face,'® as courtesans used to treat their lovers.'*^ 
Thus Omphale used Hercules. 

Iho shoes of tlie soldiers were called calig.r, sometimes shod 
with nails of the comedians, socci, slippers, often put for 
; of the tragedians, cothurni.''^ 

'fhe Uomaiis sometimes used socks, or coverings for the feet, 
.n.'ide of wool or goats’ hair, called udonks.'® 

Tiie llomaus, also, had iron shoes '^'’ for mules and horses, not 
fixed to the hoof with nails, as among us, but fitted to the foot, 
so that they might be occasionally put on and off; sometimes 
of silver or gold.^ 

^^ome tliink that the ancients did not use gloves; -* but they 
are mentioned both by Greek and Roman writers,-* with lin- 
gers,-® and without them ; what we call mittens. 

The ancient Romans went with their heads bare,^' as we see 
from ancient cuius and statues, except at sacred rites, games. 
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festivals, on journeys, and in war. Hence, of all the honours 
decreed to CaBsar by the senjite, he is said to have been chiefly 
pleased with tflat of always wearing a laurel crown, because it 
covered his baldness, which was reckoned a deformity among 
the Homans, as well as among the Jews.* 

They used, however, in the city, as a screen from the heat or 
wind, to throw over their head the lappet of tlioir gown,^ which 
they took otf when they met any one to whom tjiey were bound 
to show respect, as the consuls, &c.^ 

The Homans veiled tlieir heads at all sacred rites, but those 
of Saturn ; in cases of sudden and extreme danger ; in grief or 
despair, as when one was about to throw himself into a river, or 
the like.* Thus (JaBsar, when assassinated in the senate-house ; 
Pompey, when slain in Kgypt; Crassus, when defeated by the 
Parthians ; Appius, when helled from the forum; and when 
criminals were executed.^ 

At games and festivals the Homans wore a woollen cap or 
bonnet, (pileus, vel which was also worn by slaves, hem;o 

Cc'illed piLKATi, when nuide free or sold,^ whence pileus is put for 
li^rty, likewise by the old and sickly.^ 

whe Homans on journeys used a round cap, like a helmet, 
(oALKRUs, vel -ww,) or a broad-brimmed hat (pktasus). Hence 
petasatus, prepared for a journey. Caligula permitted the use 
of a hat similar to this in the theatre, as a screen from the 
heat.® 

The w'omen used to dress their hair in the form of a helmet, 
iw gcUei'US, mixing false hair*' with it. So likewise warriors, 
who sometimes also used a cap of unwruught leailier (cuno 
vel -ow).** 

llie head-dress of women, as well as their other attire, was 
diflerent at dilfercnt periods. .M lirst it was very simple. They 
seldom went abroad ; and, when they «li<l, they almost always 
had their faces veiled. Hut when ritJies and luxury increased, 
dress became with many the idiief object of altoniion ; hence a 
woman’s toilette and ornaments were called munuus mulieuhis, 
her world,*^ 

They anointed their hair with the richest perfumes,*’^ and 
sometimes painted it,** made it appear a bright yellow, with a 
(^rti'ii II composition or wash, a hximtim or ley,*' but never used 
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powder^ which is a very late invention; first introduced . in 
France about the year 15b3. 

The Roman women frizzled or curled their fiair with hot 
irons/ and sometimes raised it to a great height by rows and 
stories of curls.® Hence altum caliendrum/ the lofty pile of 
false hair; suggeMus^ vel -um corntB^ as a building; coma in 
gr adits for mat a, into stories;* Jlexus cincinnorum vel annulormn, 
the turning of Ijie locks or curls ; fimhrim vel c?>ri, the extre- 
mities or ends of the curls.® The locks seem to have been fixed 
by hair-pins.^ 

The slaves who assisted in frizzling and adjusting the hair^ 
were called ciniklonks or cinerarii/ who were in danger of 
punishment if a single lock was improperly placed/ the whip^** 
wiis presently applied, or the mirror (speculum), made of 
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polished brass or steel, of tin or silver, was aimed at tlie head 
of the offender. A number of females attended, who did no- 
thing but give directions.* Every woman of fashion had at 
least one female hair-dresser. ^ 

The hair was adorned with gold, and pearls, and precious 
stones,^ sometimes with crowns or garlands, and chaplets of 
flowers,* bound with fillets or ribands of various colours. 

The head-dress and ribands of matrons wer.e different from 
those of virgins.** Ribands (vitt.®) seem to have been peculiar 
to modest women ; ' and, joined with the stola, were the l)atl«t* 
of matrons.*^ 

Immodest women used to cover their heads with mitres, 
(MITR.R vel 

Mitres were likewise worn by men, although esteemed effe- 
minate; **^ and what was still more so, coverings for the clieeJis, 
tied with bands ** under the chin.*' 

An embroidered net or caul was used for enclosing the hair 
behind, called vesica from its thinness.** 

Women used various cosmetics,*^ and washes or wash-balls, **Ho 
improve their colour.*^ They covered their face with a thick 
paste,*® which they wore at home.*’* 

Poppasa, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of pomatum or 
ointment to 'preserve her beauty, called from her name rur- 
PiBANUM, made of asses* milk, in tvhiedi she used also to batin'. 
Five hundred asses are said to have been daily milked for this 
purpose: and when she was hanisheil from Koine, lifty asses 
attended her.-** Some men imitated the women in daubing 
their faces ; Otho is reported to liave done the same.'* I’umice- 
stones w'ere used to smooth the skin.*^ 

Paint (kucus) was used by the Homan women as early as the 
days of Plautus ; ceruse or white lead (cer ussa), or chalk {ertto), 
to whiten the skin, ami vermilion {minimn pvrjmrissuin vel 
Tubried) to make it red. (Hence, fucatre^ eermsutiP, ac- 
tatcB, et minimat(Bj painted,) in which also the men imitate«l 
them.*^ 

The women used a certain plaster which took olf the small 
hairs from their cheek; or they pulled them out by the root"' 
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willi iristruiiienls oalled volskll/e, tweezers, 
wliioh the men likeivisc dicl.^ '^'he edges of 
lli« eye-lids and eye-brows they painted with 
a black powder or soot.^ 

When they wanted to conceal any deformity 
on the face, they used a patch (splknium vel em- 
sometimes like a crescent;* also for 
mere ornament. Hence splmiatus^ patched,* 
J^eguhis, a famous lawyer under Domitian, used 
to anoint^ his ri»ht or left eye, and wear a 
white patcli over tlie right side or the left of 
his torehcad, as he was to plead either for the 
plaintiff or defendant.*' 

'J’he Koinans took great care of their teeth 
by wa iliing and rubbing them. When they lost them, they pro- 
cured artificial teetli of ivory. If loose, they bound them with 
noid.^ It is said d^^sculapius first invented the pullintr out of 
teeth.« 
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The Homan ladies used 
ear-vings (inaures) ® of 
pearls,^'* three or four to 
each ear, sometimes of 
i ram I nse va 1 (hence , 

7ixor tua locupletis domds 
aurilnts ctnmm gerit)^ 
and cf precious stones;^ 
also necklaces or orna- 
ments for the neck (mo- 
nilia), made of gold and 
set with gems, which the 
men also used. But the 
ornament of the men was 
usually a twisted chain 
or a circular plate of gold,^* 
also a chain composed of 
rings/’' used both by men 
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and womcn.^ Ornaments for the arms were called armill.^. 
There was /i female ornament called seqmrntum, worn only 
by matrons, which some suppose to have been a kind of neck- 
lace;^ but others, more properly, an embroidered riband,'^ or 
a purple fringe * sewed to the clothes.^ lleiuie vestis segmen- 
tata, an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe.^' 

The Uoman women used a broad riband round the breast 
called STROPHIUM, w'hich served instead of a.boddice or stays. 
They had a clasp, bu<jkle, or bracelet on the left shoulder, 
called sPiNTHER or spinier,'^ 

The ordinary colour of clothes in the time of tlie republic 
was white ; but afterwards the women used a great variety of 
colours, according to the mode, or their particular taste.** 

Silk^ was unknown to the Romans till tow.ards the end of 
the republic. It is frequently mentioned by writers after that 
time. The use of it wms forbitldeu to incn.*^ 

Heliogabalus is said to have been the first who wore a robe 
of pure silk,'^ before that time it used to bo mixed with sonic 
other stulf.^- The silk, which had been closely woven in Iiidi.i, 
was unravelled, and wrought anew in a looser texture, inter- 
mixed with linen or woollen yarn,‘* so thin that the body shone 
through it first fabricated in the island Cos. Hence v<st(,<i 
Coa fur seric<e vel hombycinm, imuts vel pellucnUp ; vcntas 
textilis^ V. nebula. The emperor Aurelian is said to liave re- 
fused his wife a garment of pure silk, on account of its exorbi- 
tant price.^^ 

Some writers distinguish betw'ecn vesth bomhycbia nmX st rica^ 
The former they make to he produced by the si Ik- worm 
(homhyx), the bitter from a tree in the country of the ^’eres 
(sing, *Str,) in India. Jiut most writers cenfound them. It 
seems doubtful, however, if stricwn was quite the s.ame with 
what W'o now call silk.^'’ 

Silk-worms (bonibyces) are said to have. b<‘en lir^t introduc.cd 
at Constantinople by two monks in the lime of .iuHlinian, A. i'. 

The Koniaiis were long ignorant of the manner in whicb 
silk was made. 

Clothes were distingiiisheil not only from their difimuiL 
texture and cokiiir, but also from the places w here they were 
iiianufuctured ; tluis, veshs (lart a^ numta^ embroidered 

with gold; purpurea^ concfiyliata^^'^ oatru vel mut icc tincta, 
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puntcea, Tyria vel Sarrana, Sidonia, Assyria, Phcsnicia ; 
Spnrtana, Mdibxa; Gttulay Pcena vel Punica, Purplh^ 
dyed with the juice of a kind of shell-fish, called purpura or 
MUREX ; found chiefly at Tyre in Asia ; in Meninx, -ngis, an 
island near the tiyrtis Minor, and on the Getulian shore of the 
Atlantic ocean, in Africa; in Laconica in Europe. 'Hie most 
valued purple resembled the colour of dotted blood, of a black- 
ish shining appearance ; whence blood is called by Homer, pur- 
pureus,^ IJnder Augustus the violet colour came to be in re- 
quest ; then the red ^ and the 'Pyrian twice dyed ; ^ vestis 
cuccinea vel cocco iinctay scarlet, also put for purple ; Melitensis, 
e gussypio vel xylo^ cotton ; coa, i. e. serica vel homhyciTW. et 
imrpwa, fine silk and purple made in the island Cos or Coos; ' 
Phrygiunay vel -ionicdy i. e. acM context a et aureis filis decorata^ 
needle- work or embroidery ; others read here phryxianay and 
make it a coarse shaggy cloth ; freeze, opposed to smoothed, 
without hairs ; virgatay striped ; scutiilatOy spotted or figured,® 
like a cobweb,^ which Pliny calls rcte scutulatumy galbana vel 
green or grass-coloured,® worn chiefly by women ; hence 
galbanatuSy a man so dressed, and galbani mores , effeminate ; 
amethystinay of a violet or wine-colour ; prohibited by Nero, as 
the use of the cestis conchyliatay a particular kind of purple, 
was by Cmsai’, except to certain persons and ages,* and on cer- ^ 
tain days;'^ crocotHy a garment of a saffron-colour;^® sindon, * 
tine linen from Egypt and Tyre ; vestis atra vel pullUy black 
or iron-grey, used in mourning, &c. In private and public 
luoui iiing the Romans Laid aside their ornaments, their gold and 
pin ple.’~ 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans 
Ilian ringh (annum). This custom seems to have been borrowed 
IVoni tlie Sabines. 'I’lie senators acd cquites wore golden rings, 
.ilso die legionary tribunes. Anciently none hut the senators 
and cquites were allowed to wear gold rings.^^ 

'Uio plebeians wore iron rings, inijess when presented with a 
. vddeii one for their hravt*ry in war, or for any other desert.'* 
Voder the empei ns tlie nghl of wearing a golden ring was 
more liberally conferred;!, and oiten i‘or frivolous reasons. At 
list it was granted, liy Jrstiiii ;’i, to all citizens.''^ Some were so 
fiiii<;al with respect to tliis pic a; ol .‘Iresj.., as to have lighter rings 
for Mimnier, and heav’or fur winter, hence <!alled soncstres^^ 
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The ancient Homans iisualiy wore but one riii^-, on tiic lel't 
hand, on the tinj^er next the least, hence called diuitus an- 
nularis ; but, in later times, some wore several rin^rg, some one 
on each finger, or more,' which was always esteemed a mark of 
eOeininacy. 

Kings were laid aside at niglit, and when they bathed, also 
by suppliants, and in mourning.^ 

The case^ where ring-s were kept, was called aiACTYLOTHKCA.' 
Kings were set with precious stones*^ of various kinds; as 
jasper,*^ sardonyx, adamant, ike., on which were engraved the 
images of some of their ancestors or frimids, of a prince or a 
great man, or the representation of some signal event, or the 
like.’' Thus on Kompey’s ring were engraved three trophies, 
as emblems of bis three triuiiiplis over the three parts of the 
w'orld, Europe, Asia, and Africa; on C'a*sar's ring, an armed 
Venus; on that of Auiiustiis, lirst a sphynx, afterwards the 
image of Alexander the (ireat, and at last his own, which the 
succeeding emperors continueil to use.'^ 

Nonius, a senator, is said to have been proscribed by Antony 
for the sake of a gem in his ring, worth s(‘sterees.'' 

Kings were used chiefly for sealing letters ami papers," also 
cellars, chests, casks, &c.** 'I'liey were atlixed to certain siuns 
or symbols," used for tokens, like what we call tallies, or tally - 
sticks, and given in itontracts instead of a bill or bond, or Idr 
any sign." Kings useil also to be given by those who agreed to 
club for an entertainiiieut," to the person commissioiied t<( be- 
speak it," from sfjfndola, a shot or rec.koning : hence sytnuoluiti 
dare, to pay his reckoning. Axt/tuf/o/ns ad r/iiat/i reuttt\ \o 
<M>me to supper without paying. The Homans anciently calh‘d 
a ring unoulus, from a nail ; a^ the (i reeks ur4,x.Tv'/ 

from o«xTi;?vOj, a linger ; afterwanls hv)lh called it vcl 

When a person at the point of death delivered his ring lo 
anyone, it was esteemed a mark of particular atVection.* 

Kings were usiiaily (tidied otf Irom tiie lingers of perMUis 
dying; but they seion to have been sometimes put on again l)< 
fore the dead body was burnt." 

Kings were worn by women ;is well as men, both before and 

1 Mart. r. 11. C2. 5. li- Cic. (’.tt, r'. i Kin."-. n-i., Mjrrtift. S m,. J.i q.ii im n-i pr.if r:ii'. 

fill. OMK X. 10. >1.1- 1 l.v. TrU;. i. 6. Ci. Li. . xxi i.. ‘'.1..-. . I’, r . Knu. >i . L I. 

vii. 13 Hor. .Sdt. I’lin. xxxvii. ]. L').. «. Aim. u. -i. M..i t. m. h'.t. I'l.uit. Nticli. m. 1. 
ii7. 1). Ui. Til) W.OaU*. 11 ei.nit. C..l^. n. 1 . lU. .a. 

'4 1>r. Hoanl.iv. ], 42. 10. Sen Ben. iii. 2'». Cir. K nn. xv>. 'J>, l!i Tit. li. 2.2 '. 

Ov. Ain. ii. I>. 2^1. Liv. I'Uui. Cure. iii. .>0. 12 s) nihuLi \i-l -i. t. \ 

iv 7. xliii. 111. fail!. 8 UiO. liii. IK xhii. LI. L'l I'lint. ii .1. I.i. i'liii. xxniii. ] x. ) 

xix. 31. Vai. Max. viii Ji. 3. Cu:. SexL tli. f’i*. I' fuil i. j, .VJ. li. 1/ C>irl. x. J'l-ti'i- 

1. AScft Aor. e>L 13. 4. ti. Pjin. mi. 2. :.a. i.. lOL JnM. ».i. 10. Val. M.i». 

? eaifMittU. ' 2(1. xxxvii. 1. SuiT. li. Ii. 8b. 

4 Mart. xi. 6U. Amj' .'lO. 11 q'li «‘'»i*'rnnt, i.f I'l* H SiiPt. Tih 83. Cal. 

5 Kittr inm. 0 I'lin. r xxvii. (i. ». 21. rvitib'iliR es.i m|, i, .. I i. Crop. iv. 7. 0. 

U la*i'i . Ill d4 tabula* iiii'.i".ii.iii- qui ronniHini Niimpiu 

7 1 ), taL v. Ill das, atiiitiiu^ sil(t*ia>(i« utia (U'nai'iri. 
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after niarria^e. It seems any free woman niitrlit wear a pfoldeii 
one ; and Isidovus says, all free iiieii, contrary to other authors. 

A ring* use<l to be given !>y a man to tlie woman he Avas about 
to marry, as a |)led«e of their intended union (annulus pronu- 
Hus) ; ' a plain iron one,- according to Pliny; but others 
make it of gold. Those Avho triumphed also wore an iron ring.‘^ 
'I’he ancient Homans, like other rude nations, sidVered their 
boards to grow (Iience called harbati ; but barbatus is also put 
for a full-grown man), * till about the year of the city 464, one 
P, Ticiniiis IMamas, or Mama, brought barbers from Sicily, and 
lirst introduced the custom of shaving at Home, which continued 
to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover some excrescences on his 
cliin, revived the custom of letting the beard grow,"' but that of 
Nliaving w as soon after resumed. 

'The Homans iMially wore their hair short, and dressed it 
with great care, cspe<‘ially in later ages, when attention to this 
j>art of dress was tirirried to the greatest excess. Ointments and 
perfumes were used even in tlie army.’ 

When young men first began to shave, they were said ponere 
biirhaui. 'I'lie day on which they did this was held as a festival, 
ami ]>reseuts were sent to them by their friends.'^ 

Tlie lienrd was shaven for the first time, sooner or later, at 
plea>'nre: sometimes when the toga virilis was hsMimed, but 
usual iy about tht age of twenty-one. Augustus did not shave* 
till twenty-five.^'^ ilcncc young men with a long down “ were 
4',.illed Jui'cncs bdihatidl^ or bene barlxiti}^ 

'•’he first growth of the beard was consecrated to some god;'* 
finis Nero consctu’ated bis in a g(»ldeii box,*’ set with pearls, lo 
.lupiter rapitolinus. At the same time, the hair of the head 
was ( lit ai.d consecrated also, usually to A])oiIt>, soniotiiues to 
i’ax ( Inis. Till then tliey wore it uncut, either loosi;,'*’ or hound 
i»eliiiid in knot,* Heiire they were railed c.mmllatj.* ' 

!h)th men and women among the H'rceks and liomaus used 
let their hair grow ' * in honour of some divinity, not oidy in 
y ut'i, but afterwards, as the Nazarites among the .lcw>.“'* ^o 

1 anl, Acts xviii. IS. 

Idle Britons, in I he time of (,'asar, shaved the rest of their 
t)ody, all except tlie lie;: I ;inu upper li( * 

J lln. 0<l. i. 'iS.'IVr. 5 I’.iii. vii. C S|>art, Som. Scip. i. (i 
lL>r. iv. 1. 5[;. V. Adii.iii. ILt). 11 '.jniigo. U' IVtron. 27. 

I'liiut. Cl *8, ca 12 Cic. Att. i. 1 1. C.i 

vi, 27. U'ul. XIX. pilUjs, comam vel co- It). Iriri*, piin'.iilUre v.l 

inus, jipcteb; lit vel CO- 13 itiitiMliaibn vcllaiiii- «i»hmiWerc. 

2 sim’ ,i;p«nin». uicb.nit. go. 20 Niinih. vi 5. Virg. 

3 Pliii. \x\i. 1. xxxlii. 7 S‘‘n. BU*v. Vit. 12. 14 IVtron. 29. u‘Kn. vii. 391. St.*i. 

1.8. 1. Tcilul. ApoloR. Siioi, ( ’,Es. (i?. J3 pixiiiv iiuroa. Sylv. iii. l*iii!l. ram. 

6. Isid. xix 12. 8 i iim> li trba i(*i'nclapst, I'i Snot. Ner. 12. Mart. 4. ti. Tin.)', (i, 263 vi» 

4 Liv. V. U. Cir. Mur. Ov. Tn.st. iv. lO. i. 32. Sl.u. Tinl). liii. 607. Cr-imiirin D. N. 

12. Cwl. 14. Fin. iv. 9 Siu t. Cal. lll..liu’. ui. 49J. llur. Od. ,i. 5. 23. 1 Plot. Tups. 

ai. .luv. iv. lU;i X. tit). Iti7. Alan, iii 6. iii 20. I'l. iv. 10. 3. : i (jflCS. B. C. y. 10. 

Hor. Sat. ii 3. 219. 10 Surl. .C..!. 10. IVio. , 17 ipfodaliant \ I luxio^ 

Malt. viii. ■''>2. xImsi. .0. Macivb ii> i> lig. bant, LL Kp. x>. 
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In ^ief and mourning the Koinans ailowed tlieii* hair and 
beard to gro.w,* or let it flow dishevelled,* tore iU^ or <!overed 
it with dust and ashes. The Greeks, on the contrary, in grief 
cut their hair and shaved their beard, as likewise did some 
barbarous nations.'^ It was reckoned ignominious among tlie 
Jews to shave a person’s beard.^ Among the Gatti, a nation of 
Germany, a young man was not allowed to shave, or cut liis 
hair, till he had slain an enemy. So Givi I is, in consequence of 
a vow.^^ 

Those who professed philosophy also used to let their beard 
gi'ow, to give them an air of gravity. Hence haibatun ttwifiaUir 
for JSocr.ates; h\xt liber barhatus, i. e. rough ; barbatus 

vivit, without shaving.’ 

Augustus used sometimes to clip® his board, and sometimes to 
shave it.^ S)mc used to pull the hairs from the root,^’ with an 
instrument called vocsklla, nippers or small pincers, not only 
of the fa<!e, but the legs. &c.,*^ or to burn them out with the 
flame of nut-shells, or of walnut-shells,'® as the tyrant Dionysius 
did; or with a certriiii ointment, called psilothkum vel dropax,“ 
or with hot pitch or rosin, which Juvenal calls tv/Z/rfi /ascm vi,sa\ 
a bandage of warm glue ; flu* this purpose certain women were 
employed, called ustricul.i:.'^ This pulling off the hairs, how- 
ever, was alw ays lau^koiied a mark of great eff’eminacy,'^' except 
from the arm-pits,'’ as likewise to use a mirror when shaving.'^ 

The Komans, under the emperors, began to use a kiml of 
peruke or periwig, to (;ovcr or supply the want of hair, callcMl 

CAPILLAMKNTUM, or OALKHUS, Or GALKttICULCM." TllC falsO liaii " 

seems to have been tixed on a skin. This contrivance does not 
appear to have l)een known in the time 4>f .lulius Ga'sar, at Ua>t 
not to have been used by men ; for it was used by women.'' 

In great families there were slaves for ilressing the hair am* 
for shaving (tonsohks), ami for «-utling the nails; sometim«‘s 
female slaves did this ( tonstuk ks.) 

There were, for poorer people, public barbers’ slio[is oj 
shades (tonstjun l), much frequeiited, where females ai^o ust ' 
to ofticiate.^' 


1 pramiMfbnnt ve! sub- 
iinttebiiit, l.iv. vi. lb. 
SiiKt. Jill. CT. Aug. 
0*1.24. 

!t sulvcbant, l/iv. i.’Jb. 
Ter. Hcaut. ii, 3. 4.'». 
Virg. Ain. iti. bA. Ov. 
K.ii. 813. 

3 Ucernbatit rel evel- 
lebant, Ciu. Tiuc. lii. 
28. Curt. X. 5. 

4 Suet. Cal 5. Virt(. 
Ain. xii. 889. Gatull. 
xliv. 221. Seti. Bcii.%. 
fi. riul. in Prli.pid. ft 

Al»*x. Biiin KhI^I. nsl. • 
2 “'am. ». I. 


r> T r. Mor. (it-rm. .il. 

Hist. IV. 61. 

7 H-»r. Sat. i. 3. 13.1. 
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'2'i7. Pri&. iv. 1. M.irl. 
x;.S3 18. »iv. I*.- 
H tiiiulrif} lorficp. 
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e. radeiidtim cur.'irrvel 
far^'re. Suct. Auk. 79 . 
Kart. ii. 17 . 
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11 Plaut. <'hic. iv. 4. 
22 Siirt. <>«. 4.S..Iiil. 
4A. Aug. fi8. 0.ilb. 22. 
Oib. 12. M.iil. V. ti2. 
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i. 6. V. 9 viii. protriii. 

12 K'lbt.rere nuct* ar- 
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93. X. (<•«. .Iiiv. i> . i I. 
1.J IVitul. di* 4. 
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Maves were dressed nearly in the same manner ^vitll the poer 
peoide/ in clothes of a darkish colour,'^ and slippers;^ hence 
vestis servilia, sarviiis habitus^ 

Slaves in white are mentioned with disapprobation. They 
\vore either a straight tunic, called exomis or diphtheka,^ or a 
coarse froc.k.*’ 

U was onc.e pro]>osed in the senate, that slaves should be 
distinguished from citizens by their dress ; but it appeared dan- 
gerous to discov^'r their number^ 

81avcs wore their l)eard and hair lon^». When nianiiiiiittcd 
they shaved their head and put on a i^ip.^ 

In like manner, those who had escaped from shipwreck 
shaved their hea<l. In <;alni weather mariners neither < iit their 
hair nor nails. 8o those accused of a capital crime, when 
accjuitled, mit tlieir hair and shaved, and went to tlie (.'apitoi to 
return thanks t(» .lupiter.^ 

I’lie ancaents regar<led so much the cutting of the hair, that 
they believed no one died, till Proserpina, either in person, or 
by the ministration of Alropos, cut olf a hair from the head, 
whi(Ji was consi<lcrcd as a kind of first-fruits of consecration to 
Pluto.i'' 

II. HOMAN HNTEIITAINMKNTS, KXKIICISKS, BA fllS, AND 
PRIVATE GAMES. 

The principal meal of the Homans was wliat they called coina, 
supper ; supposed by some to have been anciently their only 
oiio.^‘ The usual lime for the cmiti was the ninth hour, or three 
o’clock, afternoon, in summer, and the tenth hour in winter. It 
was e‘'te«'mod luxurious to sup more carly.^- 

An eiilortaiiniient begun belbro tiie usual time, and prolonged 
till latent night, was <%ailed convivium intkwpkstivum ; if pro- 
longed till near morning, c’u’.na antk:lucana.'^ ^.uch as feasted 
ill this manner, were said vpulcu i vcl vivtre dk oik, and in diem 
luctiic when they had no thought of futurity,'^ a thing which 
was subject to tl.j unimaihersion of the censors. 

About mid-day the Homans took another meal, I’alled pran- 
DiUM, dinner, wliicli am ieiilK used to be chilled coiNv,'’ because 
taken in company, and food takici in the evening,''’ vkspkrna. 

1 s-r 3S(i. 18. PiCir-Fji ix.26.Ju Curl. v. 22. Cin PiiiJ. 

‘y? juli.ili. 8 Juv. V. 171. i. r.>. M t. iv. fi. ii. .'U. Tusc. v. H. Or. 

;? t M‘|iid.ai. ^ ^ Plrtiil. i. l.ollli. Aiicf. lit •iin. iv. 51. ii. dO. Plitt, Kp, v. 5. 

4 'I'ac. Hist. iv. 3G. sf*n p. ItN. IMi.i. I'.p. iii. I. Pan. 15 koii' 9 , i.e. cibus t'mit- 

Cir. Pis. iiS. 9 Plant Riid. v. 16. 49. munis, a plurUnts 

5 Oi‘ll. vii. Plant. .hiv. xii. Si. Lcirian in l.’l f'ic- Cat. ii. 10. Arch. sitniptuii. Pint. Syinn, 

Cas. ii. sc. lilt. Stiff. I<',i mntiui. Petron. Ill I. 6. Mni . 6. Vcri . iii. 2.' - viii. 6. laid. xx. 2. qnu 

Dtmt. 12 . lle.sych. 16. M u t. ii. 74. Plui. Kji. Se... 1 1 . AU ix. 1. Plinius allu.iere vide 

H l.icciiia ft citcnlUis, vii. 27. .^i-n. Ira, ii. ifl. Siit-i. lur, Kp. ii. 6. 

Hor. S.it ii.7. .W-.liiv. 10 Vins /En li*S. 4:i. lu rtbus* V(>SM>flliius. 

i.i 17(1. .\1. lit. K. -Hi. M-.-. Otl i. -is. 20. 1. Jtiv XXV. A't. C.-i, Festus inCa^n^ ^ 

7 .Srii. Clcin. 1 . 24. Kp. 11 isi'i.’x. 2. . xli.i. 6 Viu-i. Nci.2> 
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l^ut when llie lionKuis, upon the increase of riches, Itegati to 
devote longer time to the ccena or coiiiitton meal, that it luioiit 
not interfere with hiisiness, it was deferred till the evening-; and 
food taken at mid-day was called prandium. 

At the hour of dinner the people used to be dismissed from 
the spectaclos, which custom first be^an A. IJ. 3{)3.^ 

They took only a little li^bt food ^ for dinner, without any 
formal preparation, but not always so.'^ 

Sometimes the emperors gave public dinners to tbo whole 
iiomaii people,.^ 

A dinner w'as called praxdium canincm * vel fibstemiuw, at 
which no wine wiis drunk.^* 

Ill the army, food taken at any time w’as called prandium, 
and the army after it, pransus paratus.^ 

Hesidcs the prandium and cmna, it became customary to 
take in the morning a breakfast (jkntaculcm), and something 
delicious after supper to eat with their drink, «;ullcd comissatio. 
'Jliey used sometimes to sup in one place, ami take this alter- 
1 ‘epast in another.^ 

As the entertainment after suj»per was often (toniiinicd till 
late tit night, hence comissari, to feast luxuriously, to revel, to 
rioL^'^ CoMissATio, a feast of that kind, revelling or rioting 
after supper oomissator, a person who iiululged in sm*li 
feasting, a companion or associate in feasting and revelling. 
I fence Cicero calls the favourers of the c.onspiracy of CaliJine, 
after it was suppressed, comissatores conjurationis.'- 
iSome took lood betwixt dinner and supper, called 
or ANTKCiENA, vel 

The ancient ilomans lived on the simpl»’.>t fare, c,bietly on 
pottage,*^ or bread and pol-liorbs; hence every thing eaten will* 
bread, or besides brea<l, was afterwards named piu.mkntu.vi, »o 
PCLWKNTARiL'.w,^'’ called ill IScotlarid hitcfn n}' I uvtn jwlui. nUa in , 

1 Suet Claud. 31. C.ik not drit.ktii' j'. 7 C-v. \xvhi. 11. iis, ijni .itp iTiPrf‘)i ■- t, 

5fi. 3S Dio. jusvii. rqiully Irur <>« a * at, .v. J*j i. »*. nn-n l•ll^lrlls, 

^ cibuui icvoni ct taci* or a inon&i'. i-i u U'.K. .S I'Utui. C'utc i. I. r‘<^. r|ii.iin laliiuc until i<(i- 

Ifni SMnu>f)3nt v. Thoie fhr*-,* son.s i. I, .t, l.iv, >i. 7. tivr a itmuiiKi si-.mi i 

Ubaiit, Piin. K|>. ill. 1. nl’ win**, m*w, o’id. ai-il t’-. Vlart m v.'i ’3. ilurirui' -- iin'uu»i> 

St t>l«. i. .1 Um. >dl. of m'uiflle Su»'t, Vil; IJ. Uom. ‘-il. was tiimiiniiily f.'n ■ 

i. fi. 1:17. it 3. Sfl.*!. }. wine mak«‘» us roM, 9 Suet. Tit. 7. fu tli>is*‘ q n .on- iiu«-. 

22. Sen. Ep. Hi. M.irt. old wiim teim.erdte.y !'• a ««■>«), vi* li.iul, that is, to im-'i 

xiii. 30. IMwt. P«i>u, warms, but wiui' of < uk, Ki*>»tns, v*‘l po- la''uun'r‘. b*«(i.io Ih' , 
ill. 5. 1 1. t'ir. Ver. i. muiule ;ii;c tjic tins a K«/iur, Cumii*, liiMi.issed ti ia 

19. .Suet. Ciauil. 33. bbiui, fvts the tlie pot nf noitiirntl aiuk, by i !ir un* ut m 

Dom«21, be.iil, uri-l uuikcft pen- iii«>riufi»*nt .and fiast- p*is>ti l.u Jun'l 

4 Suet. .iul. 3S. Tih, J|.« quai.rl and Iiaht im*, .ihumi,' th>' tli.-rks, ttiMu. P.. uf. .Musi- !•. 

20. like I.rasrnus H’lr. <td. IV. 1. 9. ljuiii. 2. '<•. 

b By the term rtnmum ftiT.ileiy .ijliows 0.*1* xi. J. 57 11 Isid. xx, .'2. 

y>r»a<l<(im.Ue)riii$septiii Iiiifi in his iiili-rj .i*u- II Ci. . Cat. ii. 5. Mur, I"' 
to omlemtAiKl an nhste. tion of t)ii< prov»*rl», b. Cifl 15, M.nt xu. it, «■;- ..mr, ops iuiir!i. 
inious dinn-r. KrH<- with no oii"i i.«i n- -Jh. 11. 1 I’l.u. x'ui K- ' *"• 

iniiK floe* the same ; mark* ui hi- «fwii — Ati. i.lti. l.iv, xl. 7. L. 1. .;2. Ho . 

but Quintus Ctiolus, Meb>f. T-'i. Aii'-ip. v. 2. h. ii 2. Mi. I'.p i. Ci I' 

p eoininentstor oil tii'U 6 quid ran s viun ra- Mail. iv. 5. 3. is. fi2, .Si*u. Eu. hi. lit *'•<>• 
lius int^rfirets it dil- ret, — b*'«;aus»* a <! • i 1.*. l.*elroii. b5. Orll. iii. 7. Juir. \ii. !'> 
lerently, t>.as. “ Wbtt dr iik* no ume. iv. I>. >iv. 171. 

i* nere suifl ut a do . s ^,>u), 21. 15 qM- vul ;i» . d.iitat-.r 
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i. e. lauta et dtlicata ferctda, nice delicate dishes. Tlieir chief 
magistrates and most illustrious generals, when out of ofHce, 
cultivated the ground with their own hands, sat’ down at the 
same board, and partook of the same food with their servants; 
as Cato tlie censor. They sometimes even dressed tlieir dinner 
themselves, as Curius, or had it brought them to the held by 
their wives.' 


But when riches were introduced by the extension of con- 
quest, the manners of the people were idiitnged, luxury seized 
all rauks.“ 'J'lie pleasures of the table betranie the chief obje<‘t 
of attention, livery thing was ransacked to gratify the appetite.^ 
The lionians at first sat at meals,' as did also the Creeks. 
lIomerN heroes sat on diderent scats* around the wall, with a 
small table before each, on which the meat and drink were set. 
kSo the (ireriiiaiis and t^paniards.® 

The custom of reclining^ on couches (lf.cti vel tori^ was 
introduced from the nations <if the Hast, and at first was adopted 
only by the men, but afterwards allowed also to the women. It 
was used in Afrit^a in the time of h-cipio Africanus the elder.® 
The images of the gods used to he placed in tliis posture in a 

kctidernhim ; that of 





Jupiter reclining on a 
coucli, and those of 
Juno and Minerva ’ 
erect on seats. 

Boys, and young 
men below seventeen, 
sat at the foot of the 
couch of their parents 
or friends,*" at a more 
frugal table;" some- 
times also girls, and 
persons of low^ rank.'^ 

The custom of re- 
clining took place 
only at supper, lliere 


1 »*-rs. in. lOa. Pint. 
IMin. xix. 5. H. 2(i. Jiiv. 
xi. 79- Ma-t. iv. t)J. 

'J. St»'v'<ir ni-mis liixu- 
I'a itif'ubuit, viefum- 
qui^ uli'i«>cituroibein.--- 
Iwxiuy, more oruol 
t)ian arms, u ith iiiva. 
ilfd ns, ami a\cn(?fs 
li.rt coTiqtmred woild, 
Jnv. vi.-jyi. 

3 vesrcmli cmisa ton a 
jnariquft oinjiia exqii'i- 
rere, — fur the sake* of 
gratifying the appetite 
aea and land were 
ransacked, Sal. Cat. 
13. Uustua, i. e. dupe^ 


deliiMlas, coi'.iiff, ole- 
nifiifa ; »-r omnia quas- 
riiiu, tlU’vraos. rl , ns 
it weto, p th, ai’, .! id 
w.'iipi, for daiiilii* tn 
plrasn I lieii Unite, J u 
xi. lU 

-1 Ov. V. vi. Rerv. 
Virj';. iKn. vii. 17t). 

fi .Vrornt, solia- 

fi Odvs. i. in. 8tc vii. 
X iii. Tuo. Mor. (i«M. iK. 
Strab. ii. p. 

7 aci.umbendi. 

8 Val. Max. ii. 1, 2. 
liiv. xxviii. 28- 

9 Val. Mux. ii. I 2. 

10 i.i iiuo teclo 


srliio, vel oJ lecti fnl- 
ca nssidcbj:it> Suet. 
Aug. 61. 

11 propi^ et parr.iore 
ineiiNu, . i' An.xiii.lt). 
I'-'-' aiel. Cl.tud. 32. Don. 
Ill V t. Tereiit. Piaut. 
.Ss’rii. i'i-2.;52 \.4.21. 
13 'I lie above «ut taUeu 
fi on a pirture foiMil 
in I’oMivii represents 
a doinesiii supjier par- 
ty. Ti.e yo'tng man 
rei ining on llie couch 
W di inking from a 
hern, the piiinitive 
drinking vessi i, pieic- 
led at the bmatier end 


an as to allow the W'iii9 
to fl'tw in a thin stream 
into his mouth. This 
mode of ai inking, 
xvhich is siiil practise 
in some parts of the 
Mediteirarie.'in, must 
r'-ijuire some skill in 
order to bit the marls 
exactly. TJie female 
seated beside hint 
stretches out her hand 
to a servant, to receiv* 
what appears to be her 
a box of 
perfumes. The tllble 
and tb > ground are 
* ‘ lieued with fluwers. 
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was no formality at other meals. Persons took them alone or 
in eonipany, either standing or sitting.^ 

The place where they supped was anciently called ca:NACuLun, 
ill the higher part of the house, whence the whole upper part, 
<*r highest story, of a house was calle<l by that name, afterwards 
t;«-,NA'rio, or ikichnium,^ because three couches {rotig x.7^iua.t. 



ires hctiy iridinores vel discuhitorii) were spread^ around 
the table, on which the guests might recline.^ 

On each couch there were commonly three. They lay with 
the upper part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head a 
little raised, the back supported by cushions,’^ and the limbs 
stretched out at full length, or a little bent ; the feet of tl»e first 
behind the hack of the second, and his feet behind the back of 
the third, with a pillow between each. The head oF the second 
was opposite to the breast of the tirst, so that, if he wanted to 
speak to him, especially if the thing was to be secret, he was 
obliged to lean upon his bosom,® Unis, .John xiii. In con- 
versation, those who spoke raised themselves almost upright, 
supported by cusliions. When they ate, they raised themselves 
on their elbow', ^ and made use of the riglit hand, sometimes of 
both hands ; for we do not read of their using either knives or 
forks.® 

He who reclined at the top-’ was called summus vel priimiSy 
the highest ; at the foot, imus vel ultirnmj the lowest ; between 
them, MKDius, which was esteemed the most honourable place.^'’ 

If a consul was present at a feast, his place was the lowest on 
the middle couch, which was hence called locus consularis, 
because there he (u>uld most conveniently rc(‘eive any messages 
that were sent to him.'' The imister of the feast reclined at the 
top of the lowest couch, next to the consul. 

Sometimes in one couch there were only tw'O, sometimes four. 

1 Suet Attg. 78. the house of Sallust, •. OJ. i. 27. i-.S -t. 

2 Var. Is L. iv. 33. Liv. lately t miid at Pom- red ii. 4. :i9. 

xxxix. 40. Suet. Vit. peii. The cuuchf »stly ods 8 h*’n 

7. Ner. 31. C»s. 4J. of masonry, int .ded toisesIicU. , h.iiids, Uoi 

Tib. 72. Cic. Att to be covered willi mat- 3 stpruohanlur. K(>. i Pi. -3. 

Juv. vii. 183. — The tresses and rich tap 4 Scrv.Virs'. .lin. i.fiOS. 0 jul c.ijiui lecti. 

second cut represents try ; ind tal 5 pulvini v. -illi. ^ 10 Virg. ib. Hor. Sat. it 

the summer triolinmiu theti "" " ’ 8.20, 

in the garden of ble, P;iii. Kp. -iv.*\2. 11 Plsr.t. Symp. ii. 
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It w«TS reckoned sordid to have more,' Sometimes there were 
only two couches in a room; hemje <;alled biclinium.- 

The number of couclics depended on that of the*guests, which 
Varro said ought not to be beloiv the number of the (traces, 
nor above that of tlie Muses. So, in tlic time of Plautus, the 
number of those wlio reclined on couches did not exceed nine. 
'J'he persons whom those who were invited had liberty to bring 
with them, were .called umbr.e, uninvited guests.^ 

The bedsteads (spond.e) and feet (fulcra vel pedes) were 
made of wood, sometimes of silver or gold,' or adorned with 
plates * of silver, (hi the coucli was laid a mattress or quilt 
(cuLCiTA vel matta), studed with feathers or wool,** anciently 
with hay or chaff,’ All kinds of stuffing‘s were civlled tomen- 

TUM.‘*‘ 

A couch witli coarse stuffing, a pallet, was called tomcMlum 
ciRCENSE, because such were used in the circus ; opposed to to- 
mtntum lingonicum, v. lruconicum.'^ 

At lirst couches seem to have been covered-^ with herbs or 
leaves,'- hence lectus, a couch,'' vcl torus," t>r with straw.'* 

The cloth or ticking which covered the mattress or couch, the 
bed-covering,"* wits called toral, by hiter writers, tomh lintcum, 
or SEUKSTRK, V. -triwi, or looix, wln<*b is also put for a 

sheet or blanket. lAjdicula^ a small blanket or llannel coverlet 
for the body.'’ ‘ 

(hi solemn oitcasions, tlie couches were covereil with superb 
ch'th, w ith purple and embroidery (stragula vestis,)'‘' Textile 
straijulurn, iin embroidered coverlet, with a beautiful mattress 
below {pulcheirimo straio)^ but some read here jmlcherrinta ; ns, 
leccas sti'iitus conchy liato perUtromatc ^ bespread with a purple 
covering, also attalica 2*eripetaHrnat(t, much the same with what 
Virgil calls superba aid(Ba^ line tapestry,' ‘ said to have been first 
invented at the court of Attalus king of l*orgamiis. Babylo- 
7uca peristrumata cottsulaque iapetia^ w^rouglit with needle- 
work.-' 

Hangings {aulmi) used likewise to be suspended from the top 
of the room to receive the dust.''- 

Under the ei iperors, instead of three couches was introduced 


1 C'C. Pis-. 27. ilor. 7 Urnn acn • ant h<*rbaf» tartjrn (libcmn* xiv. US. 152, Suet, 

Sat. 1 . 4. »'(3. pj]' i V»i. L. Jj. / Si. bcbaii. Serv. Vin;. Auj;. S.l. 

2 On. net. i. 5. Plant. 8 oiiiiiia fiiiciiiiiiia. . i. 708. v. oS8. v«l 18 C.ic. Verr. ii. 19. l.iv. 

B icch. iv. 4. 09. 102. 9 quasi to-.iUinfiitum, u* alii «Ucunt. quoJ leo- xxxiv. 7. llor. Sat, ii. 

3 Cell. xiii. 11. P.aut. Sul*. 'lib. 54. .MarUxi. tub I'uis. i. e. fumbuy 2.3 118. picia slragu* 

Slic-h, Hi, 2. 31. iv. 2. 22. xiv. IfiO. tenflerdur, Hor. Kp. la, Tibul. t. 2. 79. 

12. Hor. S;it, li, 8. 22. 10 coii'-isa. |idlus, i. e. xm 12 19 aliti. t. C97. Cic. V»'r. 

Bp. i V. 2b. aruiidiiie.. paluslres. 15 stramen vel slrjinpn- iv. 12. Viuc. v. 21. 

4 Ov. RIct. vilu 11 Mart. xiv. lUU. Sen. tnni, Pliii. viiK 4o. Piiil. ii, 27. 

Suet. Jul. 49. Vit. Beat. 25. Unr. Sat. li. 3. 117. 2iJ in .-lula. Rinc aul«A. 

5 bractc.-!: vel laniiiia-. 12 (;v. Fast. L2t)0.2fO. 10 operii/ientum vel iu- 21 Pliii. viji. 18. Pluul, 

6 Suet. Cnl. 22. Mart. Vj quo.l herbia etfirujrli- voluciu'n. Stirli. ii. 2. £4. 

viii. 35, 5. .Tuv, v. 17. bus leclia incub.Ib:u>t. 17 nor.Siit. i’..4.64. Rp. 22 Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 54, 

Plin. xix. 1 . Ov. Fast. Vir. li. L, iv. 35. i. 5. '22. y.-\r ib. Juv. Si^rv, Virg. Alu, U 

ti.680,Cic.Tu>c. iiuiy. U quiu vttercs su|H'r» vL 194. vii. 06. 097, 
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the use of oue of a semicircular form, thus, C ; called sigma, 
from the Gr^ek letter of that name, which usually contained 
seven, sometimes ei^ht, called also stibadium.^ Hut in lat,t‘r 
ai;es the custom was introduced, which still prevails in the Fast, 
of sitting or reclining on the floor at meat, and, at other times, 
on cushions, accubita, covered with cloths, accubitalia.^ 

17ie tables (mkns k) of the Romans were anciently square, 
and called CABiLL.ii ; on three sides of u Inch were placed three 
couches; tJie fourtli side was left empty for the slaves to bring 
in and out the dishes. When the semicircular couch, or tlie 
siyma, came to be used, tables were made round.'* 

The tables of the great were usually made of citron or maple 
wood, and adorned with ivory.* 

The tables were sometimes brought in and out with the dislies 
on them : heiiee menmm apponere,^ et aukkkrk, hut some here 
take mmsre for the dishes. ISonietimes the dishes were set 
down on the table ; heiuje cibimi, lances, patinas, vel cctnam 
rntnsis apponere, epulis memns omrare, de.mere vel ToriT.KKE.*' 
Mens A is sometimes put for the meat or dishes ; ^ Iience prim a 
MENS A, for prima fercula, the tirst (;ourse, the meat ; secunda 
MENS A, the second course, the fruits, &c., htUaria^ or the dessert.*^ 
Mittere de mensa, to send some dish, or part of a dish, to a per- 
son absent; \lapes mem(B brevis, a sliort meal, a frugal meal; 
mensa opirna, a rich table.** 

Virgil uses menses for the cakes of whealen bread put under 
the meat, which he calls orbes, because of their <;irculnr figure ; 
and (juadrfS, because cacAi cake was divided into four parts, 
quarters, or quadrants, by two straight lines drawn ilirough tlie 
centre. Hence aliena vivere quadra, to live at another’s ex- 
pense or table ; findetur quadra, i. e. frustum panis, the piece 
of bread shall be shared. 8o quadra placcnies vel cascif^ 

A table with one f4)ot was called monopouium. These were of 
a circular figure, used cli icily by the rich, and commonly 
adorned with ivory and Siailpturc.*** 

A side-board was called ai; vccs, cr dixphica, sc. mensa, lapis 

ALBUS.*** 

'I’he table of the poorer people commonly had three feet 
(tripes), and sometimes one of tlieni shorter than the other 
two.*^‘ iience incrquales mens k. Martial i. 50. 1 1. 

1 Miirt. ix. 48. xW. 87. Cir. Aft. xiv. 21. Ov. 101. Nep. Agos. 8. xii. 18. 

2 Schol. Jiiv. V. 17. iMrt. viii. .'•rO. 0 Cic- Ait. v. 1. tlor. 12 oibcs. 

Jjanipriil. Hpling. 10. 6 Vir-'. .Kn. i. 2t:n. A. P. IDS. Sii. si. 2fc3. M Juv. i. 138, xi. 12.L 

25. Treh. Pol.Clau. 11. 02}. iir. 102. G. iv ys-t. 10 iidorea liba vel cere* 14 1/iv. \xx\x. b. ( ic. 

S Jnv. >. 137. Var. L, Cii’. Tusc. v Vor. .nlo snluin. Solum Voii. iv. H*. 2.'. 3'>, 

L. iv. 25..Ke$tus. iv. 22. Alt. vi. 1. Plaut. omiip diciiur, quod ull- Tusc. v. L‘l. Vet. Ni ii -l. 

4 Cic. Verr. iv. 17. Mil. iii. 1. 55. quid siist'.iict, Serv. Juv. iii. 201. AKiit. xii. 

Mart xiv. 89, 90. ii. 7 Jaiix, patina, patella, Virg. E«l. vi. 35. Ain. 67. 

43. Plin. xiii. 15. s. 29, vel discus. v. 199. Ut. iMet. i. 73. 15 i.e. intiisa marmores, 

5 Plant. Alin. v. 1, 2. 8 Macrob. Sat- vii. 1- 11 Virg. ^n. vii. lid. Uor. Sat. i. (5. l ib. 
Most. i. 3. 150. iii. 1. Cic. Att. x'w, G. F-.iu. .Iiiv. v, 2 Uor. Kp. i. 16 Uv. lut. viii. 661. 

26, Awpli. ii. 2. 175. xiv. 21. Virg. ii li. 17. 49. Mail. vi. 75. liur. .Sat. i. 3. 13« 
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The .'ineiciit lutitiaiis did not use tahle-dotlis,^ but wiped the 
table with a spouse, or with a coarse cloth.-^ 

Before the ijuests be«>'an to cat they always washed theii 
hands, and a towel'* was furnished them in the house where 
they supped to dry tlieni.^ But each j»uest seems to !ia\e 
brougl»t with him, from home, the tai)le-napkin or ttloth, which 
he used, in time of eatiiitj, to wipe Ins inoutii and hands, but 
not always." The vioppa was sometimes adorned with a purple 
Iriuo'o.'’ 

'J'he o'ucsts used sometimes, with the permission of thcniasUa* 
of the feast, to put some ]>art of tlie entertaininont into ilie 
luappa, and j^ive it to their slaves to carry home.'-* 

'fable-clotlis bei;an to he used under the emperors.** 

In later limes, the Boiiians, heft>ro supper, used always to 
bathe. The wealthy had baths,** both cohi and hot, at their 
own houses.** There w'^cre public baths*’ for the use of the 
citizens at lari»e,*'’ where there were separate a[)arhue!its for the 
men and womeii.*^ Knvii paid to the bath-keeper a small coin 
{quaeb ansn^ *'•* Those under age paid nothing. 

'The usual time of bathing was two o’chuik^* in summer, and 
three in winter; on festival days sooner.^^ 

The liomans, before bathing, took various kinds of exercise ; 
as the hall or tennis (pira), throwing the javelin, .'md the discus 
or gnoit, a round bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied* 
to it, the p\Rus or pararia,-'* riding, running, leaping, &c.^^ 
There were chielly foiir kinds of balls; — I. pila triuonaris 
vcl TiiicioN, so calleil, because those who played at it were placed 
in a triangle and tossed it from one another; he who 

first let it come to the ground was the loser. — "2. korris vcl 
folliadus, inttated w'itli wind like our IboUball, which, if large, 
they <lr<ive with the arms, and .simply c,alled pira, or pila vklox, 
if smaller, with the haml, armed with a kind of gauntlet, hence 
called KCLRis puuillatouius. — 3. pira pauanuja, the village ball, 
btiiffed w ith feathers, less than the /o///.v, but more weighty.'**’ — . 
4. HARpASTUM,'^^ tlio siuallcst of all. which they snatched from one 
another.'^ 


I rriHtitiiu'i. 

'd M.nf. X V. 14. 

J Moj. S.il. 

ii. S. il. 

4 niiintile v(‘l 

3 V'irq. .Kii. i. 702. O 
iv. . 377 . 
b id.tppa. 

7 M-iif. xii. ‘JO. IRw. li. 
8. la Ivp. i. X2i. 

8 l.ito cluvo, .Marf. iv. 
40. J7. 

1) .Mart. ii. 32. 

10 lintea vilio^a, ^au- 
sapa vel muntilia. 

II >>' 3tl. i;2. X.IV 


i:>ft 

I i Plaul Stich. y 2. P). 
l.i hall.**i III vei illllO- 

iiiii. p!ui. -np.i >-i-i -rf. 

I I t "a-. Or. li. ./j. 

10 CiC. Cu*I. 2 't, 'i ii. 

17 OaliKM V'lilia et inu- 
lii'bii.i, Var. L. L. 
VIM. 12. Vitruv. V. lU. 

Oi-il. X. 3. 

I't b.iliicatiir. 

10 Hiir. .Sat. i. 3. 1.17. 
.liiv. vi, 410. henCi' r*-'. 
'{ij.iili'anlaria 'in b.il- 
iicuni, Sen. lv{'. bit." 
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Those who played at the ball were said liidere rapim^ vol 
pilam revocMre mdenlem^ when tliey struck it rehoiiudiiiQ^ from 
the ground: Vhen a muubcr playcfl together in a ring, and 
the person who had the ball seemed to aim at one, but struck 
another, ludere datatim^ vel non speraio fmjieutem reddtre 
geMu ; when they snatched the ball from one another, and 
threw it aloft, without letting it tall to the ground, ludert cx- 
pulsiniy vel pilam geminnre volaniem} 

In country villas there was usually a tennis-court, or place 
for playing at the ball, and for other exercises, laid out in the 
form of a circus ; hence called sPH.iiiiisTERnjM.‘^ 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirling 
along a circle of brass or iron, set round with rings, *as our 
children do wooden hoops. It was ciilled tiiochus,^ and Gnneutt 
trochus, because borroweil from tlie Gretdes. 'I'Jie top (tukso 
vel buxum) was pe(;uliar to boys.^ 8ome have confounded these 
two, but improperly. 

'I’hose who could not join in these exercises took the air on 
foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 

There ivero various places for walking,'^ both public and 
private, under the open air, or under covering.^* 

Covered walks (portiguvS, porticos or piazzas,) were built in 
different places, chiefly round the Campus Afurtius and forum, 
*^upported by marble pillars, and adorned with statues ami 
piiitures, some of them of immense extent ; ns those of Claudius, 
of Augustus, of Apollo, of Nero, of Pompey, of Livia.'' 

Porticos were employed for various ntlu'r purposes besides 
taking exercise. iSoinetimes the senate was assembled, and 
courts of jiisth e held in them. 

A place set apart for the purpose of exercise, on horseback 
or in vehicles, w"is called oestatio. In villas it wiis gene.. illy 
contiguous to the ganlen, and laid out in tlie form of a circus.'^ 
An enclosed gallery, with I.irgc windows to cool it in siini- 
nier, was cnlled CRYPropoinicus, commonly with a doubKi row 
of windows;’ 

latcrary men, for the sake of ex<3rcise,^'’ used to read aloud. “ 
As the Homans neilher wore linen nor used stockings, fre- 
quent bathing was iicc!essary both for cleaidiness and liealth, 
especially as they took so much exercise. 

Anciently they had no other halli but the Tiber, 'flioy, in- 
deed, had no water but what ihey ilrew from thence, or from 

1 Luc. ad Pi.,oii. ITL Virr. -'Kn. vii. 3/S. Hi.r. Od. ii. l.'i, l(i. Ep. Ci<-. Ftaf. 

P.aut. ('uTC. ii. J. 17. IVi s. iii. 51. i. H*. -i. .Liv, iv. 5. 8 Pim. Kp. i. 15. 17. 

laid. i. 21.* 5 Aiiiliulacia vel am- vi. U". U LI. v. (i. vii. 21. 

2 Suef. Veep. 2(1. Plin. ImLlloiic., ub) bpaliu- 7 M.iit. .Spcct. ii. 9. !(.' MD/ndcJii r.iiis;/. 

Kp. ii. 17. V'. (). n-iilm. .Suet Au;;. .il. Nt-r.Ul. 11 il.ir** ct iiitente 1.'- 

3 a cui ro. U C>io. Ooin. 41. Oi. i>- Pr€>|v. iu 31. 1. Plui. ficu-, I'liii. Ep. »». dd 

4 Hor. Od. iii. 21. 57. 2(1. Alt. xiii. 29. Q. I'5|». i. Ov T. ist. iii. 

Mart. xi. 22. xiv. 1(59. . Ki.it. in. iV. (loll. i. 2. , 1. o',;. Ait. .V-iii. i. 07 
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wells in ilie vily and neighbourhood ; as the fountain of Kgeria, 
at the foot of Mount Aventiiie, of Mereiiry, 

"I’he first aqueduct at Home was built by Appius’f 'laiulius, the 
censor, about the year of the city 44*1.- Seven or eigl)t aque- 
ducts were afterwards built, which brought water to Hume, from 
the distance of many miles, in such abundance, that no city was 
better supplied. 

These aqueducts were constructed at a prodigious expense; 
carried tlirough rocks and mountains, and over valleys, sup- 
ported on stone or brick arches. Hence, it is supposed, the 
Homans were ignorant that water, conveyed in pipes, rises 
to the beiglit of its .source, whatever be the distance or inequality 
of gromid through which it passes. It is strange they did not 
discover this lact, considering the frequent use they made of 
pipes'^ ill convoying water. That tfiey were not entirely 
ignorant of it appears from I’liny, who says, aqua in vel e 
plumho Huhit altitudbiem etortuft S 2 ii^ water in leadmi pipes rises 
to the height of its source.* Tlie truth is, no pipes could have 
supported tjlie weigiit of water coii\eyed to the city in the 
Human a<[iieducts. 

'The waters were collected in reservoirs, called gastrlla, 
and tlienc!3 distributed throughout the city in leaden pipcs.^ 

When the city was fully siipplieil with water, frequent baths 
weie built, both by private iudividoals, and for tlie use of the* 
public; at lirst, however, more for utility than show.^ 

it was under Augustus that baths tiist began to assume an air 
of grandeur, and were called theiimv,^ bagnios or hot baths, 
although they also contained c.old baths. An incredible num- 
ber of these were built up and down the city. Authors reckon 
up above SUO, many of them built by the emperors with amazing 
inagniliconce. The chief w<‘ro those oi Agrippa near the 
T'.iiitheon, oV Kero, of 'fitius, of Domiliaii,^ of (Jaracalla, 
Aiuoiiiiuis, Dioclcsiaii, &c. Of these, splendid vestiges still 
remain. 


nATI.S. 

liMHiNii undduMeiliy took 
yuicft tiiht ill rivers ai'il ii. Ihi- 
hilt ineii sodii liMnied to en- 
joy this iilejiiire in tlieir o\.'ii 
lioiiM S. Kven Homi r iiientioi's 
the M.se of the b.ith as an oKi 
rusumi. When injNbes enters 
the (lal.ice <•( Ciiee, bath s 
prpfiareil for him, after which he 
Is anointed witli co;.tly perfornes, 
and ilresscd in rich giirineiils. 
The lulh, lit tliia peiio l, was the 
hrst relipslinieiit oficied to the 


In later lime'., riiiiins, 
l-iitii j.iihli' and priv.ite, were 
tioilt e*jir*-.j.ly lor the* pnipus); 
of l-athii:;?. Tlie public baths ot 
the Oi<-eV". were mostly l•r•Illlecl- 
ei with ‘J e i;yninat‘ia, l.-ianse 
li ejr \vp- .» taken her. tialely 
jillei the atiili til .xi-ii-|..(.s. The 
Uoie ;ns. III till* p«*''oil lit their 
liixiny, imitated the Greeks u? 
this point d iiiiilt ina^'iiilirent 
baths. The lolinwiiii' desinp- 
ti'in applies )>oth to th» tirerk 
and Roiaan lutli.. I’lie rnnid- 
io" wh'Ch contained them was 


obhiii and hail too dirisions^ 
the OOP (or in.ilos, and tlie ottier 
for feiiialet.. In both, warm or 
cold baths roiild be taken. I'lie 
warm baths, in botti divisions, 
weie adjacent to earh other, fur 
the sake III beiri;' ei .y heated. 
In tiie midst nf liio [jiiiulmg, on 
th<* gmiiiid tlimr, w’as the heat- 
ing -ronni, by which not only the 
water lor h i.itt soii'etiines 

also the liiiors i t flip n.lj.irent 
rooms, were Wutineil, Above 
the heatUU'-rnoio was an -part- 
iiieiil III which three ^copper ket- 


1 I/iv. i. l!^. Or. F. iii. 

V. C7-> Jov. I'l. 1 >. 
T' Diod. xx. 3f). 
diihc. 


1 sxx). 6. s. 3j. 

'^i Plin. xxxvi. l.'i 'Hoi 

I'P- '• 1", 

b III nMiiHj non nbue- 


t.iiieiiiiiin H. Ivp.hb. 
j Ji-, Hill, en ii'»'s I, 1 
r.iinlii- .'rjO e, Iill . 

xsxv. la. • 

3 


8 f’jip. 17 p. iv. 8. Dio. 

Ill), ii. jMait. iii, 
vi>. I'kl. Sled Sy'v. i. 5, 
hi Noel.fi, 7. 
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ROMAN AXTIQUITIES. 


The basin' where tlicy bathed was called haptistkrium,. 
NATATio or PISCINA. The cold bath was <;alled krioiimrium, sc. 
ahemun vel bahimm ; the hot, caldahium, and the tepid, TiiPi- 
DAKiUM ; the cold bath room, cella frigidaria : ami the hot, 
cella caldaria ; the stove room, hypocauston, or vapohahium,- 


tips were walled in, om* abnve 
unothcr, so that thn {ral- 

dnrtum) was munedMinly over 
tike lite, the becund {tipi mnum) 
over the first, and tin* ttiiul (/»»- 
gidartum) over tin* seroiid. In 
this \ruy^ either Ijoilni;', liike'- 
Wcirtn, or cold xratur fonhl he 
obtaMiel. A constjnl comnm^ 
iiicdt 111. iva'i III .i-.tjincJ b l\v< ' ti 
th.'.e vei.M‘N, 'O II. ii . 1 -. la^i ui 
hot W.iter was drawn till fioni 
the ralduriuin, the void was siip' 
plied Irnni the lepidariuiii , \\ h.ch 
being aheady t onsidi'iahly heat- 
ed, (lid but hli'ihtly rnduuc thn 
tciniieraturc ol the Imtlei boiler. 
The tPjiidariuiu, in its turn, WaS 
Biijijdied from the jnsoina or IVi- 
giauriuin, and tiiat rroiii tin: 
aqiiGduct; so th.tt the heat which 
wus not taken up hy Uiu fust 
boiler, passed on to the beeunil. 
and instead of being wasted, did 
its nlHcc in picparni.g the con. 
tents ot'ihe second lor ihelugher 
temperature which il v>as (o eli- 
tain in the first. The tei ms ti i- 
gidaiitiin, tepidariniii, and eal- 
sdariuin are applied to the apaic- 
ments in winch the cold, tepid, 
and hut baths am placed, as \w>ll 
as to ihiise ves-scN in wiiieh the 
operation of iiealmg tlu water is 
Carried on. The cuppeis uml 
reservoir were elcv.iti*il eonsi- 
dei'ubly above llie batiis. to cause 
the water to flow niokc rapioly 
into them. 

Tint bathing rooms bad, in the 
floor, a ba.sin of niason-work, in 
wtiieii iheie uere seals, and 
round it a g.illeiy, w fiere Ih'j 
bathers n'liMiiied betore they 
d"«cended into tin* balli, .m I 
where nil the atiend.ints weie. 
IVrstins going to h.itfie It e.i- 
tered Ihn triahlai nnn ; lin y t’lcn 
went into the icpi.l <1111111 (\hieli 

vhie.li they 

vere to undergo in the vapour 
iiui hot baths , amf, vur v, r$ 1, 

lint bath to tlie external uii. A 
doorway led trom the te]iidiiriiiiii 
into ibe culdaiiuni. Lt had on 
one side the laconicnm, wlicre a 
vase for wasiung the hands uud 
fai’B was placed, c.illed iubrum. 
On the opposite side of the room 
was tlie lint bath, called iava- 
crunK V itruviiis,- v. 1 1 , explains 
the ctructure ot the apartment: 
“■ Here should be placed the 
t suited sweating-rooin (roftcn- 
weati sudatin)^ twice the length 
ot its width, w'hich should hiive 


at each extremity, on one end 
the tiiciinii-Mm, on the other end 
the hot bath." Vitruvius never 
iiienlioiiH the Lieo.iicuin us being 
sepataicd from the vapour bath ; 
it may, lliejcloie, lie piesnmed 
to have b’CU always eoiinecled 
witii it ill his time, ulthoiigli in 
the ihonnx constructed by the 
later emperuis it appears always 
to have lorined a sepaiate ajisirt- 
nieiit. In the baths of P.mijicii 
they arc niutel. diul ad|..iii the 
tepidai mm, « s .1 ilv ..(,i<*< log 
with tlie (lesciipiioii.s nt \ itiu- 
vius. The Jacuiiicuiii i» a large 
setiiieiicular niche, saveii feet 
wide, and three feet six inches 
deep, ill the inl.ldic ot wli.ch 
M.ks jilaeed a vase or lalinim. 
The ceil III;' was loiined by a 
(piarlerol aspheie tllia.l oh one 
side <1 eiH ulji oj<enint’,, one foot 
SIX inches iii diaineiei, ovei 
which, accottlmg lo iiis, a 
slii'-kl (e/'p i/x) ol biooit'* was 
snspemicil, wtneli by me , mis ol a 
clMoi ati,.rhe.l (o il, could be 
diawii over 01 diawii . snU* tiom 

tli-.ip.il nil d 

tlie i>*,|i|.., .line ilo* hiKi. 

In tlie uia;;nilici‘nl Ihetnim 
erc( ted lij the ciii|>einis, eitifu es 
in which aichitcctoial iii.irniii- 
cence api e.,is to have been eai- 
iieil to Its exlieiiie jioiiit, not 
only was ao oiiimods*fioii pio- 
videil fill buiidreiL, ol bailiersat 
once, hut spa. Kins j.ortuiis, 
lo.ims toi .ithlel c iMiii>‘s ami 
phiynigat ball, aii l l alis lor u.e 
pnliiic lectnies ot phili<sii| hi*.s 
and rhetoi leiaiis weie ml.le.i one 

10 aoolliei, III an .’vIk it vv li.i h 
b.is eaiise.l tl.<*ni. b) a .‘-lioiig 
li-.il’e. It. Ill’ I ililp.ifd lo j<ro- 

coul.l ol.i) Il 1'. l.ieii ,.ip 
liy the 1 .l•x.h.n.•.llhle ti-. 

jeet world. Tlieie vvi'ii* iiiany 
ol these pst.iblisliiiieiiis at lloine, 
built mosily l.y the empeiois, 

buihee to 80 vast a charge. The. 
were op.*!! to the public, at Just 

011 the payment ol the In.utli of 
an as (711 nfraiii), w'hi« h is less 
fliiiii .1 lartliiii.”;. Agrippa be- 
(piealhed his gai dens and baths 
to the Koinaii iieople, and as- 
signed particular estates fur 
their siipiKirt, that the pnliiic 
might eiipiy them gratuitously. 
Toe splendid editice now known 
a.s the I'aiiibeo.i, served the 
vestibuh- to lilk baths. At a 
latei peiiud the bitheis in suinc 


therma) were supplied gratiii 
tously even with iingucMits *, pi' 
br.bly<it was so in all those Luiit 
hy the empeiois- I’ho chief 
were those ot Agrippa, Npio, 
Titus. Dumilian, Antoniinis Ga- 
racdlla, and llxicli’iian ; luit 
Aininianns itIaiceUinns reckons 
sixteen nt them, and other au- 
thors eighty. 

These eil.llcPs, (lltering of 
course III iiiagiiiliide and splen- 
dour, and the details ot the ar- 
iaiie,cnieiit, were a. I LOnstiiieud 
on a uiiniiiun plaik I hey stnnd 
among e-vtensive gardens and 
Wtilks, and oiteii weie siirruniid- 
ed by a jioitico TIib im.uii build- 
ing Loiilained extensive halU 
tor swmiining and bathing-, 
otlicis lor eunvei v'llion ; otliera 
tor v.irioijs athletic and manly 
exeicisrs; oikeis lor the decla- 
mation ol poets aid the Icclnits 
ol ph'loso|die!s ; in a word, tor 
every sjiei les ot lolite and man- 
ly amusenieiit, TI'Cm: iiohb* 
looms weie lined and paved 
with inurhie, aioined with the 
most valuable I'nlniniis, puint- 
logs, and si, , lues, and turnislied 
with collecliorii ot hooks lur liio 
sake of the stmlions who resort- 
ed In them, 

Ou enleiing the therma;, 
when* there was always a pteat 
cniicouise ot people, the hatheis 
fust juoceeded to undiess, when 
it was necess.ii'y to hue persons 
to I'uanl their clothes: these 
the Romans called ruj'S.uii. 
T hey next vv eilt lo the um liiai 1 ■ 
uni, wheie they aiiniiued iill 
over With a cnai cheap oil he- 
toi« tiiej hi’g.ni li.eir i xereiso. 
Hen* tlie linei odurifo.oiis oint- 


i!i‘>’,iie lit he.k'. Th 
ot piiiliUlirs vv„s tl'i 
pots, like .III apolhi c 

] i’i l■.l.ll s .ii'd I . Ill the 

hiilii-.i-ii'J i< j-ri''T i-l iiiiiii 01 a 
R.im III t’lili, l<'|l••l irom a 
paiulmg Oil a wall lniiiiii!;’, p.Ml 
ol tin: baths of I tins, the ei.cn- 
thesiuni .i|i]iears tilled witii a 
vast iiuiiihrr iif v.isi’s. 'I’liese 
v.iscs coiit.iined peiliimes ..ml 
li.ilsaiiis, veiy ililli.enl 111 the.i* 
eoiikposiiious, acci'idiug "» the 
dilleieul t.istes oj tlie po.'.’OH 
vvnti pel fiiuied ihein-elvet. Tm- 
rhodiiukin, one ot those lig lid 


1 labium nut l.\-us, « I’li:. !']>• '. <i. \ it>. v. I "'*- '' • • 1 }- r'‘‘ '• 
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warmed liy a fiiruare ^ below, adjoiiiin«- to whirh were sweatinj^ 
rooois, SUDATORIA, vcl ASSA, SO. hulnru \ the iiisdi essiin;- rooo', 
APODiTKiiiuAi ; llio perrmiiiii^ room, uxciuvrium. ’ kS'veral ini- 
]>n)vcmenls wore made in tlie conslruelion ot' ballis in tiie time 
ot* i'*^eneca.“ 

'J'lic iiomans lieg in tlielr batliin<|^ witli liot water, and end(‘d 
eold. 'I lie <!<d<l bath nas in i*reat n-juiie atu r Antonivis 
vecoveretl Atif»ustiis iVoni a dani^enms <li>e:ise by the use 
of it, but fell into di.>rredit afi; r the di\'Ub oi’ irtdiiis, wlfuth 
uas oe<! hioued by tlio injinlieious a|»[die:iLiuii of tlie same 
remedy.^ 


(itM I'uii''-?, .WMs com|iii»eJ of 
t)i»j liiiriiKii ol i»ly ; fy- 
liniiiiiii oL till! lliiwov ot a tu‘<* 
« .iiIimI cyiirid, \\liu;u is b'*li**vftl 
t<( he ihe sjine iis tlie )iri\Pt ; 
hareariiiuiii, Iroin ihe lexfjlove; 
iiiyiihinutii v.ms ^OIrlJ)o^t•d «>f 
my nil. Perluiues wi-ie al.so 
IMiull' of tin* oil 111 S\M'Pt IllalJO* 


Thera was aUu the oiiiamofiii- 
loiiii, nude vtf cnuidition, tlia 
composition ol which was v< ry 
ensliv ; oil nude from the ins, 
Cdllpil iiiiiiiiii ; the luhiiiintiin, 
or oil ot hen-, the set ]iyliiiiiini, 
wild tliymi’, with lucli tti<‘y 
nihhed tlir.r I'yciiiows, luii, 
nock, niid lioid, they iuIiIsmI 
tiio’f .irms o'llh the oil ot '.isyni* 
‘iii'iiii or w .iteriiiiiit, ami then 
miiscios With the oil of annicitiu, 
Ol others wiueli have been incii- 
lioiied. All amiisiii,'; slory rela- 
tive Id this pr.ieiiee ol •iiuiinliiig 
IS re; icul by N,.,irtuiius. ^ '1 he 
eiiijieior U.kIimii, who went to 
the piihl.c, baili'' i'll. I hat lied with 
Dll' 101111110)1 |iei)jil ■, serin;; one 
ilay^ ,1 veieriiii m liooi lie had lor- 
iiiwii .iriioiii; tne liuinan 
nil. hill'; liK ha> k and 
oihci p,.|U ut lii- body .leaiiist 
'!■'» II. .ibl', ,1 lied him way he 
did so 'I'be veteiaii arihwered 
tli.it lie ii,;J no fi.ive III mb him, 
w liereii.ioii tlie eiiijieior f;:»ve 
111. II two sl.ive, iiiid w lieiewiltiiil 
lo iiuiiii.iiri Iheiii Aiioiher fl.ir 
-i.-iei.il oM men vntieei! hy the 
o 'll foitiuie ot the veteran, 
rubbed theinsclws also anniiist 
thif inarhle heto.-e the enipi.oi, 
helici ini; hy this n.eaiis to exeite 
tins Idierality of lladii.iii, who 
perceiving; their diitt caus'd 
trn oi to he told to mb each 
Diiiir.’’ Vvinii Hiioiiiled, tiny 
iiniiiedijitely j)a.s.sed into the 
bjilonristi I lofii, a. very lic.ht and 
extensive apartment, in wliieli 
were pertoriiied the iiuny kind-. 
Ilf exeii'ibi’.s to winch this thud 
part of the baths was api, mpri- 
atevl; of tl c.se, the most t,ivoii- 


ri’e w.is the bill. When i!s 
sitii.itioii pi I untied, till., ap.iil- 
Ilii'llt Was exposed lo ibe .l.lei- 
iiiMiii him, otiierwise it w.is sup- 
jihvd with hei.l tioin the tin nai e. 
Alter lliev lad tukeu vvli.it lie- 
jiree of exeii ise they Itio.mht 
iteeoss..iy, lluy weu* iiimicdl 
at'dy to III" iid)iiininr' vv.irm h.iili, 
id 

.'till :i| ..ii it tin, used lo scrape 
tli-Mh .'Ive, wiili instninieiiis 
Ci'ill-d hln;^i!es, most iihiudy ot 
bi 01171*, but soinetiiiies ot inm , 
Ol this o.ieniiioii whs perloiieeil 
by an .utendanl slave, nnn h in 
the w.iy that ostleis tie.it lims s 
when tin y i oine i.i hot Yim 
hl.ives ilieii r.iiio* oHiol theel.to- 
thetniiii ( iiiyio!*, widi them In- 
lie v\.sos ol alabaster, brmuc. 



.mil Icn a-eo'f.i, lull ol pei tinned 
oi.s. with ubiili llie, lull their 
lioili- s anoi ifeil. bv <■ ms lie the 
oil •.! I,e I lelitly itilibed over 
even I art, even to vlns sole., ol 
the I Icet. 

Tc.e so' ill! lied cut represents 
I'-e sovi- i :ijr II tmeiits wliirli 
wchiiv' e^enbed; hut at the 
bath III a I li inhw. separate lioni 
the h.roiiir oiii, or ro"i' .iin r.it.i 
siidatio : wlnle ai the same liim' 
the hiLOiiii .III itself is r> pre- 
sented as a small c'lpola. Ami 
as the number ol lii-ures makes 
it evident that the p,iiniiin' is 
iiitemlcd for a public ba)h we 
may diMW Ironi hi nee .i luilber 
reason for suj posun; that the 


h. riinii’inn and but bath itself 
w"ie separ.ited in e(inser|uence 
ol the nicreas iie iinnibeis who 
attended them. Kelow is the 
ii p.i j.i Inin .11 t.irn c« ; nt the 

■ lie . ie |ii.' 1 . nil Is, as desciiLmJ 
I., \ III 11 V Ills. 

It if, pnduble that the Romans 
resoiied lo tin* therina: lor the 
Jim HIS ' ot balliitij;, at the same 
tune ol tin* day tlnit others were 
• (ciisiomed to make use ot their 
piivali* h.itlis. 'litis wos );ciiR- 

i. illy Imm two o'clock in llir 
III let mum till the dusk ot tlio 
eveiniii;, .it wliicli lime Iho h.ilha 

V eie s I'lt till two till! next ili.y. 
Tins I ailne, however, v.nied 
.tl dill.', ei.l •lii.ies. Notne was 
»;i\ .'o when the hatlis w eie le.idy* 
by lineim; .1 bell; llio | eojilu 
then Irlt the exeii'is'i of thn 
s| h.ei isli'i iiiin and liaslened to 
the eal'Iariiiin lest tlic*„ vval"i' 
sliniild cniil. Rut when balhiin' 
tiei.iine nioie iiniveisil aniiiin; 
t!i)‘ )t(ini,.iis, till,; pail ol tin: day 
w IS Insutln le'il ,nnl they i;iadu- 
ally cxieciled the lioins I bat bad 
li.'en alloltid foi Ibis jnnjiose. 
R'lweeii two and Itnee ni tlio 
.: it '1110011 was, however, the 
III isl e!i",ilili' lim(' loi ti e exer- 
« SI'S III the ji.ii.esi I .'I I'lnl llieiisil 
ot llie b.itlis. It iiitisl lie Miidei- 
atiiiiil tli.t we. .re now Sjie.ikiii;' 

III Uie da,s . hoiil lln'eqnnioves; 
lor .IS the Rnin.ilis diiiiled their 
d.iy, Irom simiise to .suns' t into 
twelve hoiris .it .ill s.'.is.uis of 
till* yeai. Die lioii.s of ,i siiiii- 
inej\ day wen* loi.i'i’i, .mil llioso 
III a winters day slimli'r, th.iii 
the iiiiMii leii';tli, I'ontiiiualiy 
vaiyne'. cs the siin ujijirnached 
III l••l•l'ded Imin the siiiBlice. 
Iladii..ii loibaile am ono but 
till t,e who wrie sick to enter tlio 
public ballis liel'oie two oVloi k. 
Tlnf tie iin.c were by lewemj'er- 
nrs allow'i'il to be coiitimred njien 
NI lale as five in the evening. 
.Vlarlial s.ivs, tliat alter four 
oN'inck they deinande.l a hun- 
dreil qii idr.iiites ot_lhe.se W'lio 
b.ilhed. Tills linin';)) a lluinlrod 
times the usual l-rii e, only a- 


I iiropirneiim vel i.' .«■ H '■'i-iu I'.p. .’>2 Tie. Fp. n. 17 - v. fi IMie. xsix. 1 . Hnr. Ifp. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIRS. 


The person who had the diargc of the bath was called 
BALNKATOR.^ Hc had slaves under him, railed capsarii, who 
took care of the clothes of those who bathed. 

'['he slaves who anointed those who bathed were aillcd 

ALlPT.i:, or UNCTOIIKS.'^ 

The instruments of ail 
aliptes were a curry- 
comb or scraper (s ruioi- 
Lis, V. -it) to rub off ^ 
tlie sweat and filth from 
tile body, made of horn 
or brass, sometimes of 
silver or g’old,^ wliem'e 
stt'K/nnnia for aonles ; 
— ^ towels or rubbing 
cloths (lintka); — a vial 
or cruet of oil ((sut- 
Tcs), usually of horn,^ 
hence a large horn was callml khinockuos; — a jug (ampulla) 



od I II no 

>V«« 1( 

llial tli(‘ biUlis ^^vll■ )>]> 
■imiolinins «.irli(>r , lli.m two 
o'rloik, H( 

'IwtJis M'l'in „ . 

twelve! fi'clork, .'irnl the ste.iiu of 
llio water inunmlcMaU’, Alex- 
untlei 

jieojilc* ill their nahsinii tm 1), th- 
ing, not only suit! red the IlieriiKU 
to be npeiu'ii heloie break ol doy , 
wliiedi had never been pei nut ti’d 
befotc, but albo lur..-bbed thu 


" jii*0|ile. 

the Homans eoiitiniied equally 
. th • pi.i 

ot ejiijiiie to Constantinople, 
after whi< h we have no aiToiuil 

and may siipp he that ino>,i of 
tliose w j.ieh weiiMheii tiequent- 

of the iiii|Krml natioiiage 
•liiaily fell Into decay. J 


like' e be iked, that llm 
line evi'iy day 
hiU ';ieat dis* 
A ill the 
lid a 

>1 lliem III 

iieing kepi up; id that lli 
aqncdncts by wl ch 

ol titem mined in llio lieqneiit 
iinasinits and iinoads oi the liar- 

I ... , . t II il 

•I n Liiu 



1 elsRothesium. 3,7 tepidarium, _ 5 balnenni, fl clyprus. 

S, 8 I'rigidarium. <1 coticunieiata smlaiio. U caldoiinin. Jit Ittcuuni. 


J Cic. C«l. Phil, 
aiit. 12 

i Cic. Fain. i. 9 . 3 . 5 . 
Jnv. iii 7 ( 1 . vi. 421 . 
Mart. vit. 31 . *>. xti. 


71 . 3 . 

3 ad defricamluir. el de- 
al i iiigoiiduin I el riiden- 
dimi. 

4 >iiel. Aitg. 60 . Ilor. 


S«t. ii. 7. no. Peris, v. 
120. Mart xiv.5I.Sen. 
l*:p.'95. .luv. xi. 158. 

5 ini liens, 

C Jnv. ill. 2(i3 vii. 133. 


Mart. xiv. 52. 5.1. Oel. 
xvii 6. Plaut. Slieh. i. 
.1. 77. Pois. i. 3. 44. 
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— and a small vessel (lallof! lenticuhL Tiie .slave who had the 
rare of the oiiitinoiits was called uNouKNTAinirs.^ 

As there was a j*Teat concourse of people I'o the baths, 
poets sometimes read their compositions then*, as they also did 
ill the porticos and other places, chiefly in the months of July 
and Aiii^ust.^ 

ytndious men list’d to compose, hear, or dictate somethini*; 
while they were rubbed and wipedJ^ 

Holbre bathiiijv, the Komnns sometimes used to bask them- 
.selves in the sun A 

Under the emperor.s, not only ]daccs of exercise j** but al.s»> 
libraries, were annexed to the public baths.^ 

The Homans after bathiiiir dressed for supper, 'riioy put t>ti 
the SYNTHF.sis^^ and slippers; which, when a ]>erson suppfd 
abroad, were carried to the place by a slave, witli t>ther things 
requisite; a mean person sometimes carrietl them himself, it 
was thoui^ht very wrong to appear at a bamjuet uillioui tlie 
jiroper liabit, as among the Jews.'^ 

After exercise and bathing, the body required rest; hema^ 
probably the custom of reclining on c.ouc.hes at meat, iiefbre 
they Jay down they put off their slippers that they might not 
.stain the coiKthos.^'' 

At feasls the guests were croivned with garlan<l« of flowers, 
herbs, or leaves,^‘ tied and adorned witli riband.s,^'' or with the* 
rind or .skin of the linden tree.*^ 'l liese crowns, it was thought, 
prevented intoxication ; iience aim an'onn 

'fheir hair aLs») A\as perfumed with various ointmonls, nard 
or spikenard,^' malohathuuw assyuium, Awowirw, uai-samuai ex 
J adrai, Whon ibreign ointments were lirst used at Home is 
uiirertain ; (he selling of them was prohibited by the censors, 
A. lb 

'riio Hcmian.s began their feasts by prayers and libation.s tf> 
i he gods. 'i'hey never tasted any tiling witlioiit cnn'-^ecrating' 
it; they usually tl;r(*n' a part into the fire as an (.tiering :o the 
Lares, iberefore called on I’ATKra.Aun ; hence j>ai’i<:s i.iuat.i;, 
hallowed viands ; ' ' and when they drank they poured om a part 
in honour of S(»me god on the table, which was l.eld sjie.ro J 
as an altar, with tiiis formula, libo tibi, 1 make libation to 

1 .Sciv.Vitg..'lMi. i.fiflT. sc SMiirii'i.i, h nii- ii. S ta. iiai 'Itim, ir.'l -us. 

iJ Hoi. S.iV. 1 . 4. V.U .in-ssib !iiniN *n. an 1 if soi (.i c’li vi-l to- l(i M,nl. iii. 18. Virg. 
M.iit. 'iii. -U. 10. Ji V. f».' - • h I ’ c i..‘ i,.i If. m-. 1'>I. i'i. K'J. iv.8a. I’hu. 

i. 12. ill. S». vii. .f >. v.i..iti-" thsi..isi. • 12 iiii»-,t<'ll<ni- xii. 21. «. 54. Aic. xi.i. 

riiii. Bp. i 1.1. iii. If)’. liM< 

1 1>.< . . ■ >*• iT'ifi 

Snot. Atib »'>• Claiuf ti liil.tioilii as. 7 -I. 11 IJ. .Si'.m. v. pr. hliaiis iliis -iapi s 

41. I>.)iiiil. 2. 7 Spii, Tra:ir|. A II. 3. 3. 2')0 Vii -. l'.«l vi. fl l»ci.<' pier, .li, t.) (iff.T 

3 Sm-t. Aii^'. R5. Pun. .S vesMs t v.-l In. Jov v. .{i». xv. 50 I.ImIio.is to 111” goili, 

Kp. iii. 5. IV. 1 ♦ an uijitmia. alait. xn . !8/. (Jv. K. ..ml to |. ny lor happi- 

4 solo uti. dill. Bji. iii. iJ Hm', Bp 1. 13. 1... v. Jt... Pii i vi, 14. iioss, l.iv, xxxix. -n. 

J. 5. vi. Itt. Soil. Kj) I'.i.-. Vat. 12 .AlalUi lll‘i.ml.i’. IH Tib il. i. 1. IH. Plaitl. 

7.3 ill lolo, kI C.int xxii. II. A nu i in. 4. iO Cist. ii. i. 41). llvr. 

▼ento, anilmli’i iiuilns 10 .W iit.iii,5(I.Uoi. i ii.^ u i_>ii n.a x*;: au m,.-^ S.it. li. 0. ()7> 
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ihee.^ The tfiblo was consecrated by setting on it the iinag<‘s 
of tlie Lares and salt-holders.'^ 

Salt was held in great veneration by the ancients. It uas 
<nlways used in sacriiices : thus also Moses ordained.^ It was tiie 
chief thing eaten by the ancient Romans with bread and 
cheese, as cresses ^ by the ancient Rersians. Hence salarium, 
a salary or pension ; ^ thus, salaria multis subtraxit^ quos otiosoa 
videbat accipm^ sc. Antoninus 

A family salt-cellar® was hept with great care. To spill the 
salt at table w ns esteemed ominous.® 8ttting- the salt before a 
stranger was reckoned a symbol of friendship, as it still is by 
some easb^rn nations. 

From the savour which salt gives to food, and the insipidity 
of unsalted meat, was applied to the mind ; hence sal, wit or 
humour; mlsns, witty; tnsulsus, dull, insipid; stiles^ witty 
sayings ; sal Atticum, sales whaniy sales intra ponKtria nati^ 
polite raillery or repartees; sal iiiger^ i. o. amari sales, bitter 
raillery or satire ; in Ilor. 8at. ii. 4. 74, sal nigrum means 
simply black salt. 

feal is metaphorically applied also to things ; thus, tectum plus 
satis quam sum plus habebut, the house displayed more of neat- 
ness, taste, and elegance, than of expense, l^ulla in corpore 
j/iica salis,^^ 

^ The custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, 
prevailed also among the Greeks and Persians, particularly of 
Hercules ; hence called epitrapezius, and of making libations.'- 
lii making an oath or a })rayer, the ancients touched the 
table as an altar, and to violate it by any indecent word or 
action was esteemed impious. To this Virgil alludes, Aui. vii. 
114. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the aru-ommodation 
of travellers, the Romans, when they were in foreign countries, 
or at a distance from home, used to lodge at the houi-es of 
<;ertain persons, wliom they in return entertained at their houses 
in Rome. I'his was esteemed a very intimate connection, and 
(tailed HOSPiTiuM, or Jus fwspitii}^ lienee hospks is put both for 
a host or entertainer, and a guest.^^ 

This connection was formed also with states, by the whole 

1 Mncr. Sat. iii. 11. 7 GapitoHn. in viU pjus, M.trL. ix. 4*. Curt. v. P. (',iuins hospiiio dox- 

Virg ^n. i. 7i«). Sil. 7. 13 Ov.Ain.i. I.‘ii7. Juv. tras, sr. in, Virn. .Kn. 

vii. 185. 748. iPlaut. 8 p.i’i’rriuiii s.ilimini, sc. ii. llO. iii. liospitio coiijun- 

Cure. i. 2.31.0V. Am. vas. 14 Liv. i. 1. gi, Gir, Q. Fr. i. 1. 

i.4.27. Ta(;.Ann. XV.64. 9 llnr. Oil. ii. 16. IJ- 15 Ov.Wpt x.221. Plant. liosj iiio aliqupjn exci- 

2 suliaurutu uppusitii, Vest. ^ Most. ii. 2._48. Cir. peio ot iirrijii lonuii. 

Amiii). ii. JO I’iin. xxxi. 7- s. -11. Oojot. 3- aCfiiifTR fins- ciar<* hosnitiitm fi, 

3 Levit. it.l3. Hnr. Oil. Cic. Fam. i\. 15. Ju\. pitoni non iiinlti i-il>i Vorr. it. 3.). Li\. xxv. 

iii. 23.21). Plin. xxvi. ix. 11. llur. Kp. ii. 2. st'il multi joci, Cm. 18. .iiiiicitiam pi jnnro 

7. ». 41. • 80. F.iin. ix. 20. lUvortore inajovum renuiiriaro, 

4 Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 17. 11 Nor. Att. 13. Catiil. ml liobpilnn. Diviii. i. Nuot. Cal. 3. 'Vac. Ann. 

5 nastuitium. S4. (88. of D-ioring’s 27. s. 57. Fin- v. 2L ii 70.*loiuointpnliit*io, 

H Cit.'Vuso. V. dl.Snet, I'llitiinO 4. linspUluin cuin nrnino T.ir. .Aun. ii. 70. vi. JJ. 

Tib. 4ti. Mart. lii. 7. 12 Stnl. Ssiv. iv. <5.60. lucero, Liv. Cir. jun- Aui>. 6fi. 
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Konian people, or by pai*ticular pei’soiis. Ifenec client elan 
hospiticKjuc provincialia, attachments and dependencies in the 
provinces.^ Publici hospitii Jimt, Plin. iii. 4-. 

Individuals used anciently to have a tally (tessera hospitali^ 
tatis), or piece of Avood cut into two parts, of aaIucIi each party 
kept one. They swore fidolily to one another by .1 upitcr, hence 
called HOSPiTALis. Hence a person who luid violated the rites 
of hospital! I y, and thus precluded himself access to any family, 
was said conkukhissk tesskram.- 

A league of hospitality was soinctinies formed by persons at 
a distance, by mutually sending- presents to one another.^ 

The relation of bosjntes was esteemed next to that of parents 
and (dients. To violate it was esteemed the greatest imjiiety.'* 
The recejdTm of any stranger was (%'illed liospitiumj or phir. 
-lA, and also the house or ajiartment in which he was enter- 
tained; {\\\\s, hospitiam fiit tiui villa meum ; divisi in hnspitia^ 
lodgings; rmsPiTALE cuhicuhm^ the guest-chamber ; ^ hospitio 
■idchatur Tafli^ lodged at the house of. Hence Klorus calls 
Ostia, waritinintn nrbift hoffpitin7Hy the maritime store house of 
the city.*' ^io Virgil calls 'flirace, hospitimn antiquum Trojiv^ a 
place ill ancient hospitality ivith Troy. lAnqucre pollutum 
bospithwi, to abandon a place where the laws of hospitality had 
been violated, i. e. iormn in quo jura hospitii violata fuerant? 

The Homan nobility used to build apartments ” lor strangers, • 
called HospiTAMA, on the right and left end of their houses, w'itli 
iieparate entries, that upon their arrival they might he received 
there, and not into \\\^ pcrisiylc w principal entry ; phkistvlium, 
so called because .surrounded Avitli coin m ns.*’ 

'I'he cu<;na of the llomaiis usually consisted of two parts, 
called MKNSA prima, the tii’st course, consisting of difi’erent kinds 
of meat; and mknsa skcunda vel at.tkra, the second course, 
consisting of fruits and sweetmeats.”' 

In later times the first ])art of the ccena was called gustatio, 
or otjstus, consisting of dishes to excite the appetite, a whet, 
and wiiie mixed witli water and sweetened with honey, called 
M'jLsuM ; whence what was eaten and drunk to wliet the 
appetite, named pikjmulsis,”^ and the plaice Avhere these 
things were kept, promulsidarium, -re, or oustatorium.’* Ihit 
gusiatio is also put for an o jcasional ferresliment through the 
day, or for breakfast. 
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'J’lie principal <iisii at supper was called cw.n.e CAruT vel 

rOMPA.^ 

The Roniflns usually be^aii their ciitertniinuonts Avith C^j>s, 
and ended with iVuits : hence ab ovo usouk aom\la, from the 
beginninpf to the end of supper.- 

Tlio dishes*^ held in the highest estimation by the Komnns 
are enumerated by tielliiis, Macrobiiis, Statius, Martialis, &c.* 
a peacock, (pvvo, v. tir.^t used by llortensiiis, the orator, 

at a snpj»er A\ljicb be «avc when admitted into the college of 
priests ; ** a pheasant (phvsiana, c.r Phasia Colcliidis Jlttvio) a 
idl’d called aUarjai vel ‘ttia, from Ionia or JMirygia; a guinea- 
hen {(ivis Afro, (jaUina Numidica vel African(i)\^ a Alelian 
crane, an Ambracian kid ; ni5»‘htin gales, luscinifc ; thriislies, 
turdi ; ducks, geese, &c. Toaiaculu.m,'* vel isicium,^" sausages or 
piiddiiigs.^^ 

J?oinetimes a Avholc boar was served up (bence called aniatal 
PROPTE ii coNvivi V NATUAi, and poRCus Tuoj Asus^, stulted with the 
Ih'sh of other animals.^- 

The Roniaiis Avere particularly fond of (idi inuUus, the 
mullet; rhoudms, thought to be the tin hot; tnnr{pna, the 
lamprey; scarufij the scar, or schar; aci/H.nscr^ the slurgeon; 
lupus^ a pike, &c. ; but especially of sbell-lisb, pisec^ Utslnn i ^ 
pi’CtineSy peclanculi^ vel conchylia, oyslers, ^c., Avliicli 

they sometimes brought all the way from l lritain,^^ from l>utupin, 
Kichborougb in Kent ; also snails (cachfra^). 

Oyster-beds^^ were iirst invented by one ^^ergius Aratn, before 
llie iVlarsic Avar, A. IJ. (i(iO, on the shore of J'ai.e,**’ and on the 
IjiicA’ine lake. Hence I.iicrine oysters are celebrated, h'omo 
preferred those of Prundnsiiim ; and to settle the didbrenco, 
oy>tcrs useil to he lirouglit from thence, anil fed for some Lime 
on the I.iicrine lake.^' 

'Ihe Itoinaijs used to ucigb tlieir lislies alive at table; and to 
see them ex])ire was reckoned a piece of high entertaimnent.^'" 
The dishes of llie second table, or the dessert, were called 
BKLLARiA ; including fruits, poma vel mula^ apjiles, pears, nuts, 
tigs, olives, grapes ; pisUicUi(R^ vcl-o, pistachio nuts ; amy(jdnl(E, 
nlrnonds ; uvcb passcB, dried grapes, raisins; airicce, dried figs; 
pahmd(p, cnryotcB, vel dactyli, dates, the fruit of the palm-tree; 
boleti, imisbrooms; nuclei pinvi, the kernels of pine-nuts; also 
sweetmeats, confects, or coiifeclions, called edulia mellila acI 
dulciaria ; cupedicB ; ci vstida^ liba, placentcB, artolofjuni, clieese- 

1 Mq-O. X. 31.C’c Tusc. 6 linr. Sj». ii. 2. 23. 142. fumlo. Jiiv- iv. 141. 

V. 34. Pill, ii. «. Juv. 1 , 1-13, » a irurm. Pli.i. K(). i. I."'. 

2 Hor, S,it. i. 3 G. Cic. 6 uilitiali cu'na sneer- 10 »li iiisecn. l.A os luv. rum vivaria. 

Kaiii. ix. i'O. dolii, I’.in. X. 20. s. 23. li .luv. x SGA. Miu t* R> in Raiatio. 

3 edulta. 7 Matf. i i. 5*1. xiii. 72. 42. 0. I'flr. 31. 17 Piin. ix. 51. s. 71). 

4 Oell, vii, ir». Mot-rob. Ht-lv. i). Pcti.TD. 12 Juv. i. i u. Macro! Hor. Rn. ii. 4*. 

Sal ii S). Stilt. Silv. Miuiil. v. 372. Sht..ii.2. 18 Plio. ix. 17. «. 3i». 

Iv. tt. 8. Mart. v. 7'». ix. 8 U.ir. Rp ii 51. 51art. 13 .VUciob. .Sat ii. 11. Ni ii. Nat. Q. iik 17. IS. 
48. xi. 53. <Vc. , xtii. 01, 73. Juv. xi, 11 Riit.ij.iuoq i« i.iiil li) Pliii. Kp. i. V. 
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r.'iUes, m* tlio lllic: cohtrp, aliuoiul-r.nkos : soiblii^r*^ larts, 

llio iwnkor iif tluMii, tlio pRsiry-rook, or the oonfooiiouer, 
was c-allo'i pi.^lor \t‘l conditvr dnlciurwHy idacntlmdus^ libarius. 
Cf UKlnlurhfs, &<*.. 

'I'liorc were various slaves wlio prepared the xicliials, who 
put tijoiii ill or<lor, anti served llicni up. 

Aneieiilly the haker aii i nook (p/sfor et rofpnis vel corns) 
were the same,* An expert rook was hired otaxisioiiaily, whose 
<lislin<*uis!»iii^' l)a<li>e was ji knife whieh he eaiTied. ]hit after 
th»‘ luxury of I he table was eoiiverted into an art, cooks were 
piire.liased at ii j^reat pritv. ( ooks froiii Sicily in particular 
were hi^vlily valued ; hence SIcuLb (/apes, ni(;o dishes.“ 

Theve wore no bakers at lloiiio before A. k. 580 ; hakinjf 
was the work of the women ; but Plutartih says, that anciently 
lioinaii women used neither to hake nor <;ook victuals.^* 

'L'lie chief c.ook, who had tlie direction of t);o kitclien,'^ was 
called ARCHiMAoiKus.^ The butler, who liatl the caro of pro- 
visions, piiOMUs coNuus, procurator petti lie who put tlieni in 
order, stuuctor, and sometimes carved, the same w ith c\ui»tok, 
carpus^ or scissor, lie who had the cliaroo of the liall, 

ATRIKNSIS.' 

'I'hey were taujrht carvinj; as an art, and performed it to tlie 
sound of music, hence called chironomontks vel gesfietdatoras.^ 
The slaves who waited at table were properly called ministri* 
lij»hLly clothed in a tunic, and ffirt’’ with napkins, who had 
their djfi’eront ta>ks nssi'^iied them; some put the plate in 
orrler; some ^a^o the quests water for their liands^and towels 
to w ipe them ; some served about the bread ; some broui>ht in 
the dishes/' and set the cups; some carved; some served the 
wine,'* In Imt weather there were some to cool the room 
with fan / 'and to drl\e away the Hies/*' lUaUl-servauts also 
somelime.N served at table 

V hen a master wanted a slave to bring him anything, he 
lurnb; a noise with his (ingers.*^ 

lie dishes were brought in, either on the tables themselves, 
or more hequeiitly on iV. lines (fkticui.a vel rkcositohia), each 
(Viiue coiitaiiiiiig a variety of dishes; hence pr'Htrre cxnam 
trniis vcl sc/ns fcnvilis^ i. e. tnisdbusy to give a supjier of three 
i/c SIX cAiui'jses. ^hit /' ‘ctdu *iS also so- letimes put lor the dishes 
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or the meat. J^'o mkns.h ; thus mensas^ i. e. lanees niagnns iiistnr 
ineiisarum^ rtpnsitoriis importer e} t^ometimes the dishes “ were 
brought ill aiul set down separately.^ 

A large platter^ containing various kinds of meat was calleil 
MAZONOMUM ; ^ which was handed about, that cadi of the guests 
might take what ho chose. Vitellius caused a dish of immense 
size to be made, whi<di he called the fc'hield of Minerva, filled 
with an incredible variety of the rarest and nicest kinds of 
meat,® 

At a sii]»per given to that emperor by his brother upon his 
arrival in the city,^ of the most choii!C llshes, and 7000 

birds, are said to have been served up. Vitellius used to 
breakfast, dine, and sup with ilitferent persons the same day, 
and it never cost any of iheiii less than 400,000 sesterces, about 
£S22ii, 4d. Thus he is said to have spent in less than a 

year, novies millies II. S. i. e. £7,265,625.® 

An uncommon dish was introduced to the sound of the flute, 
and the servants were crowned with flowers. 

In the time of supper the guests were entertained with music 
and dancing, sometimes with pantomimes and play-actors;'® 
with fools " and buffoons, and even with gladiators ; but the 
more sober had only persons to read or repeat selei'.t passages 
from books (anagnost.e vel acroamata). Their highest pleasure 
^t entertainments arose from agreeable conversation.'® 

To prevent the bad effects of repletion, some used after 
supper to take a vomit : thus Cmsar {aca/buit, e/nsnicyiv apebat, 
i, e. post ccenam vomc?e volebat, ideoque laryius edcbat^ wished 
to vomit after supper, and therefore cat heartily),'^ also before 
supper and at other tinies.'^ Even women, after bathing before 
supper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to sharpen 
Iheir appetite. 

A sunipluous entertainment was called acouualis ; pontifi- 
CALis vel pontificum ; saliaris, because used h^ these priests; or 
DUBu, ubi ill dubiles, quid .stmutti polissimum.^' 

When a person proposed supping with any one witlioiit in- 
vitation, or, as we say, invited liimself,'® lie was called hosi’ks 
OBLATus, and the entertainment, subita condictaque cu^nula.^® 

1 Hor, S.it. ii. 6. 104. 7 rerna aiUeutUia. 13 Cir. S«*ii. H. Hor. of Falo’-iii.in is dnink 

MorU iii. 50. IX. 83 xi. 8 Dio. lxv.3. Tuv. Hist. Sut. li. (i TO. u|) bc'oic rue.it, to pto- 

3'j. Ausoii. I'.jiiijr. 8. ii. 95. 1 1 Cic.Att. xiii. 5i. Di'j. voke .i]tj f'lile, 

Juv. xi.84. Pliii.xxxiii. 9 Macrob. Sal- ii. 12. 7. .fuv. vi. 427. 

11. 8.49. Petr. 84. 47. 10 Petr. 3.5, 36. FKiut. 15 Suet. Vit. 13. Cic. 17 ca^llalaut.^op^lMrt vcl 
68. Stich. ii.2. 56. Spurt. Phii. ii. 41. Cols. i. 3. ripipdra. 
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An entorlainiueiit given to a per^^on newly returned from 
abroad, was called cccna adventitia vcl -ioria^ vel viatica; by 
patrons to their clients, cocna recta, opposed to srwimjiiA; by a 
person, when he entered on an oftice, co-na aditialis vcl 

ADJICIALIS.^ 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at their houses early in 
the morning, to pay their respects to them,“ and sometimes to 
attend them tlirougli the day wherever they went, dressed in a 
white toga, hence called antkamhulonks, nivei quhiitks ; and 
Iroin their munher, tuiuia togata, et Pii.i ceokntia lonoi agminis 
GK i^iciA.*^ On which account, on solemn oc<;asioiis, they were 
invited to supper, and plentifully entertained in the hall. This 
was called cikna recta, i. e. jnsta et sokmtns aileoque lauta et 
a lornial plentiful supper; heiu*e amviouri revAa^ sit. 
reetii et thipsile, i. c. alnindatilcr^ to keep a good tabic. 
ISo virere reetr^ vel cum rexfo apparatus 

ihit upon the increase of luxury, it hei .ime customary under 
tile emperors, instead of a supper, to giv<; each, at least of the 
poorer clients, a (pertain portion or dole of meat to carry home 
in a ]>annier or small basket (.spoutijla) ; which likewise being 
found inconvenient, money v\as given in place of it, called also 
sportula, to the amount generally of 1 00 (piudrantes^ or twenty- 
live as'fits, i. e. about i.y. Id, each ; sometimes to persons of 
rank, to women as well ns men. This W(»rd is put likewise for, 
tlie hire given l>y orators to those whom they employed to 
applaud them, while they were pleading.^ 

HroRTiUi.i:, or pecuniary ilonations instead of suppers, were 
esl.iblish? d by Nero, hut abolished by Domitian, and the custom 
of formal suppers restored.^* 

'I’be ovilinary drink of the Homans at feasts was wine, which 
they mixed willi water, and sometimes with aromatics or spices. 
I’hey nse<l water either i^old or hoU^ 

A ]»lace where v\inc wassidil^^ was I’nllcd mNOPOMUM ; where 
muile<l wines ami hot drinks were sold, thermo polium.'* 

Wine anciently was very rare. It was used chictly in the 
worship of the gods. Vtuiiig men below tliirty, and women all 
their lifetime, were forbidden to drink it, unless at samilices, 
whence, according to some, ^he «*ustom of diluting female rela- 
tions, that it niiglit be known wheth r they had drunk wine. 
Jhit afterwards, when wine becci-ite more plentiful, tlieso re- 
strictions were renuived ; whi' h Ovid hints was ll»e case even in 
the time of Tartjuiii the Hroud.‘" 
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Vineyards came to be so much cultivated, that it appealed 
agricuUuro was thereby neglected; on uhicli accouiil Douiitian, 
by an edict, i-irohibited any new vineyards to be planted in 
Italy, and ordered at least the one halt to be cut douii in the 
provinces. JUit tins edict was soon after abroi»ated.^ 

The Itoinans reared their vines by fastening' tlieni to certain 
trees, as the poplar and the elm ; vvlieiice these trees ■were said 
to be married -^ to the vines, and the vines to them: "'^ and the 
plane-tree, to wliicli they were not joined, is elegantly called 

C KLKUS.^ 

Wine was made anciently much in the same manner as it is 
inAv. The grapes were picked* in baskets made of osier, and 
stamped.^ The juice was squeezeil out by a machine, called 
TOKCULUM, -fir, -are, vel -arium, or prelum, a press: torcularwas 
properly the uholo machine, and prelum, the beam which 
press»‘<l the grapes.^ ‘i'he juice was made to pass'^ through a 
strainer (saccus vel colu.m), and received into a large vat or tub 
(lacl's),*’^ or jnit into a large cask (oolium),^ maile of wood or 
potter’s earth, until the fermentation was over;^’ hence vinum 
DOLiARK. The li(|uor which came out without pressing was 
called proiropum, or mmtuni lixivium}'^ 

Tlie must or new wine (mustum) was refined,^'’ by mixing it 
with the yolks of pigeons’ cggs;^*' the white of eggs is now used 
^or that purpose, llieu it was poured^*’ into smaller vessels or 
casks made usually of earth, lienee called TES'rE,^^ covered over 
with pitch or chalk, ^^nlul hiiugcd or stopped up;^‘’ hence relim re. 
vel delinere dolmm vel cadiim, to open, to pierce, to broach.'^ 
Wine was also kept in leathern hags (utrks). From new wine, 
a hook not ripe for publication is called muslem Liber , by 
riiny.-- 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, or the 
year when it was ma<le ; hence nuuG nuhi fiirnosos vd* ns pro- 
ferte Falernos cousiihs (sc. tuidos'), innv bring lor me mellow 
Falerniaii, that recalls the name of some ancient ct)nsiil : and 
the oldest w'fis always put farllie.st hack in the cellar; hence in- 
(eriore nota Faltrni, witli a cup of old Falerniaii wine.^^ 

When a cask was emptied, it was inclined to one side, and 
the wine poured out. I'lie llouuiiis did not use a si[»hou or 
spiggot, as we do; hence vcHeic cadum, to pierce, to empty. 
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biverturd Alipkanis (sc. pocvlis) mnaria. tola (sr., i. o. cados 
V. lagenas)y they turn over whole casks into large cups iun<le at 
Alitas, a town in 8aiuiiiuin.^ 

Sometimes wine was ripened by bein^ placed in the smoke 
above a fire,'^ or in an upper part of the liouse,^ whence it was 
said descendere. Often it was kept to a great age.' Wine 


WINES. 

The appliciitiuri ut Ihcfunlarium 
to tlie iiiellowiiif!; of winos was 
borrowed ^rom tlie Asiatics, lio 
were in the habit of exiwsing 
their wines to tlie heat of the 
sun on the tops oi their houses, 
and afterwards placing t)ieni in 
ajiartrnents wanned fioin below, 
in order that they rni iiitbe more 
speedily rendered lit foi use. As 
the lilies, by which the .inrient 
dwellings weie heated, were 
probably iiiude to open into tbe 
aputheea, it is obvious tlnit a 
toleiably steady teiiiperotuio 
could tie easily siipplicd, and 
that the vessuls wou d be fully 
expiisoil to the action of tlio 
smoke. Altli' iigh the tendency 
of tills pioceduro may, according 
to oui modern notions, appear 
very (pie^lloiialile ; yet, when 
attentively consiilered, il does 
not seem to ditter much from 
that ol the more lecunt method 
ot mcllowini* Madeiiii, and other 
strong wines, by phicnij: tliem 
in a hot Imuse, or in Ihev' mity 
ot 8 kitclieii-liro or Laker’s oi'-ii, 
wliich IS found to assi.t tbe iie> 
volofietiiont ot theii tlavoar, and 
to biing them to an • ,itiy nnilu- 
r»(>, A. tlic eaillieii vases, in 
w hli ii the am lent nines weie 
prencrvcd, were deleiided b> .m 
ample co.'itini' of pitch or pias- 
tei, it IS not likely that the smoke 
Koiild penetrate so as to alloy 
and \iiiate *‘.e genuine taste 
and odour ot t! e liquor ; but the 
w.irintli whic*i was kept ii|i by 
its means w«»uld lwi\e the eileci 
<11 soltening thebaishnessuf the 
stronger wim'^, and, probably, of 
dissipating,, to a certain extent, 
the prileiit uroin t o( tiin condi- 
i.iciils «itb wlinli they wen* 
fi'Miicgii.ited. Aithuiigli i'lbnlliis 
ui\es llie ejiith't “ sninkj ' to 
th Falfinian xvines thus pr"- 
I'lared, .md Horace speaks ot the 
.fnph'ira with which lie jiroposed 
to celebrate the calends of 
March, as having been laid up 
“to imbtbu tlie smoko,*’ dmiiig 
the consulship ot Tul us, they 
are not to bn understood as al- 
liiiling to ttie tbit our ot the 
liquor, but merely to the process 
liy wliiih it « i5 b|...i,‘l,t to a 
Inch il^^lee o| ll,•■l|on l''•«s, The 
description of Ovid, how**ver, 
may be considered as more cui* 


rect; fur he applies the term 
only to the casK in which ttio 
wine was enclosed. At the same 
tune, It must be acknowledge*!, 
that the prarticc in question xvas 
liable to great abuse; and wu 
may readily coiirciv<*, that, Irom 
the success attending the expei i- 
nieni as applied to tlio lirst-rate 
growths, it might happen that 
many inferior wines, though not 
at all adapted tor the opeialton, 
would iievei thelcss he made to 
undergo If. ill the v..iii liojie of 
bctteiing Iheii condition; that, 
from an anxiety to ace.elrrate the 
piocess, til 5 wines would be 
soiiiei titles exposed to a deslruo 
live heat ; oi that, fn.m uiatteii- 
tioii to the 1 01 king oi the ves< 
sels, the smoke iiiiglit enter 
tticm, and inipail a repulsive 
s.ivonr to tlie eoiitcnts. As tlios<* 
forced wines weie to gieat le- 
qiiest at Koine, and in the pro. 
viiices, the dealers woiiLl olieii 
be tempted to send indiflerunt 
specimens into the market : and 
it is not, |ierhaps, w itiiout leasoii 
that Martial inveighs so bitterly 
against the pioduce of the tuiiia- 
ria of Marseilles, particularly 
those <d one Muiiiia, who seems 
to have been a iiotoi ions oilender 
in this line, and wtiom the poet 
humorously supposes to have 
abslaijud Irum revisiting Rome, 
lest ho hhould b« conijiel cd to 
drink his own wines. 

One certain consequence of the 
long cxposiiie ul the amphora* 
to the indneme ot I he fuiiiannin 
must have bet ii, that a portion 
of the contents would exhale, 
and (hat the residue would ac> 
quire a gieatei or less degree of 
consisteiir.p tor, however well 
the vases might have been coal- 
ed anil lined, or howev**r care- 
fully they I light have heen 
elcsed, yet, from the nature of 
the materials cniploye<l in their 
( oinpnsitior fiuiii the at tion of 
th? riniiii-- ili’id tioiii with:i’- and 

Til'*, etlect o* the smoke it c teat 
troin withojl, it -vs qnito int- 
posxib'e that aome t'egrcc of 
exudation shniihl not take place. 
As the more datile parts nt the 
must were ohen evaponited by 
boiling, and as vaiious snlul or 
t iscid ingredients wen* added 
to the win'* previously to its iu- 
Iroductioa into the .•mphoi.e, it 
is inaiiifcbt that i fiulhei ex- 


halation must have reduced it to 
the state of u syrup or extract. 
In the Case of the finer wines, it 
is true, this effect would Ui in 
some measure coiinteiorted by 
the inti lienee of the insensible 
fermeiitatinii; and u large pro- 
puriioti ol the original extractive 
matter, as well ua ot the hetero- 
geneous substances suspended 
with it, would be precipitated on 
Die sid(>.s and bottoms of the ves- 
sels, III the form ot lees ; lint, in 
otJier ill- lances, tlie process of 
iiibpissalion would go on, with- 
out niuili ahatenienl Irum this 
eanse. Hence it eutiies, that sci 
many of the Hiicieiit wines have 
been descrihed as thick anti 
tat ; and that they wern not 
deemed iipe tor use, until they 
liad inquired Uii oily Sinuotli- 
iicbs fiDin age. Hence, too, the 
pr,icli<;e ot employing strainers 
(ei>ht rtmirm) to claiity them, 
and free them from their dregs. 
In fae.l, they often become 
eoiisoiidate() to such a degree, 
that they could no longer be 
poured from the vessels, and i# 
was necessary to dissolve them 
ill hot water, befoie they could 
be drunk. Me learn tioin Aiis- 
tolle that some ol the stronger 
wines, surh as the Arcadian, 
weie reduced to a ronrrete muss, 
when ex])usf*d in skins to the ac- 
tion ot the Binoke : and the 
wine-vases, discovered among 
the ru'iis of lierculaneuin and 
Pompeii, liave generally b<'en 
found to eoiilaiii a quantity of 
earthy mailer. Il is clear, then, 
that those wines wiiicli were 
designed lor long keeping rould 
not have been siih.ei ted to the 
highest (eniperalure of the fu- 
niaiiuiii, wittmut being utmost 
always reduced to un extract. 
Indeed, Columella warns the 
operator that such might be llin 
issio* tit thfi process, and reeom- 
inemls that tlieie should bo aloft 
above the apolheca, in: j which 
the wines could be iniioved, — 
‘* UK rurtus niwia iuffUtOne medi- 
rutn 

Fur the more piccious wines, 
the ancients occasionally oni- 
nloyed vessels of glass. Tin* 
bflttlf'B, vases, cups, and other 
articles ot that material, wh.ch 
are to be seen iu ernry collection 
of iintiqiiiiiis, prove that they 
had brought the mauu/acture to 
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made in the consulship of Opimiiis, A. was to he met 

with in tlie time of Piiiiy, near 200 years after.^ in order to 
make wine keep, they used to boil^ the must down to one haJi’, 


a great degrt^e of perfection. We 
know, that, for preserving fruits, 
they certainly gave tlie prefer- 
ence to glass jars; uikI, at the 
supper ot Trimalcio, so admira- 
bly depicted by Pelronius, even 
aniphnree of glass are said to 
have been introduced. Whether 
they were of the iull qiiadrantal 
measure do's not appear; but 
in all pr-'li.iiiil ly, they were of 
more inoderato diinensions, for 
wo are told by Martial, that the 
choie4-st rulerniuii was kept ui 
small glass buttles; and neither 
the iiuinber of the guests, nor 
the cpiality of the lirpior, suppos- 
ing it to have been genuine, 
would have justified the use of 
full'siiied aniphuiai, on the occa- 
sion above alluded to. 

The ancients were careful to 
rack their wines only when the 
wind was northerly, as they had 
observed that lliey weie apt to 
be turbid when it blow in an op 
})Osite direction. Tiie u’eaher 
sorts were transferred, in the 
spring, to the vissels in wli ih 
tney w’ore destined to lenoiiii; 
the htronger kinds liuilng stim- 
raer; but tliose grown on dry 
soils, were not drawn oit until 
after the winti'r solst ce. Ac- 
Stording to I'lntarch, wires were 
most aifected by the west wind ; 
and such as remained unuh.iiigcd 
by it, were pronounced likely to 
keep well. Hence, at Athens, 
and in other paits ut Greece, 
there was a feast in honour of 
Bacchus, on the eleventh day of 
the month Aiitliesterion, svlien 
the westerly winds had generallv 
set in, at which the produce of 
the preceding viiila-;e was first 
tasted. Ill or<!er lo allnie ciis- 
toniers, various tiirks npjr'ar lo 
have been practised by il.e an- 
cient wine dealeis; some, tor 
instance, put the new i iiit,igi: 
into a cask that had bciMi sea- 
soned witii an old and hi"h fla- 
voured wine; others placod 
cheese and nuts in the cellar, 
that those who entered might be 
tempted to eut, and thus have 
their palates blunted, before they 
tasted the wine. The buyer is 
recommended by Florentinns to 
tusto the wines he proposes to 
purchase, during a north wind, 
when he w'ill have the fairest 
chance of forming an accurate 
judgment of their qualities. 

iTie anrient wines were, for 
the most part, designated ac- 
cording to the places where they 
re.vv; but occasionally they 
urrnwed the appellation of the 
graiies from which they were 


made; and the name of the vine, 
or vineyard, stood indiscrinii- 
iiiitely tor that of the wine. 
tVlien very old, they received 
ccitain epithets indicative of that 
circumstance, as vairptaf, coosu- 
hire, OpitniuHum Atmiciutn. But, 
as it sometimes happened, that, 
by long keeping, they lost their 
original flavour, or acquired a 
dihacioe.ilily bitter taste, it was 
nut unusual to intioduce into 
them a jiortion ot must, with the 
view (It correcting these defects : 
wine thus cured w<is called oui- 
iim recent. i him. The wine pre- 
sented to iiersniis of distinction 
was termed y«p.)uatoj, or himira- 
rium. Such was tlic ncli sweet 
wine, of whieh Ulysses had 
twelve aniphorie given him by 
Maron. ainl which was so highly 
valued by the donor, that he kept 
ir carefully concealed lioiu «11 
his household, save his wifeaiul 
the inteiidant of his stoic.s, as 
its- atti actions were not easily 
resisted. 

None of (he more I'cneious 
wines weie icikmed lit lor 
dunking h''loie the fiKli yeai. 
and Ihe in:i|i>i.l) nf liieni wen* 
kept toi a inoch loiigei peiiod. 
The thin while wines are stated 
by Gakni to h.ive tipened soon- 
est; /i(i|iiiring, first, a cetlaiii 
degree of sharpness, which, by 
the tiiim they were ten yeai.s 
old, gave place lo a graleliil 
pungeiU'V, it they did not tuin 
and wiiliin the liisl foiii years. 
Kveu the birone, and diy while 
wines, he rnnaiks. nolwith- 
btanding llieir body, weie ii-ibn* 
lo acesceiicy atter Ihe tenth 
yeai, unless tiny had been kepi 
with due lare; but it they es- 
c.iped tins <1 II ^ei. they nneht 
be (re^iTti'.l l,.| .m ii,deliiiitc 
1 ‘nglli ol lime. Snth was the 
ease mure esp.-rially wilb the 
Suireiiline wiiit‘. whicb ronliMii- 
ci raw and ii.nsli nriil aboot 
twenty years old, and idler wauls 
impi lived progressively, selduin 
coiitiuctiiig any impleHsuiit bit- 
lerness, but retaining its quali- 
ties unimpaiied to the last, and 
disputing the palm ot excel'eiice 
with the growths of Faleniuiii. 
'I'he tramariiie wines wiiirh were 
imported into Italy, wen* thought 
to have attained a inudoiate age 
ill six or soven years; und sin It 
US were strong enough to bo.ii a 
sea- voyage weie found lo be 
murh improved by it. 

The lighter red wines (ni/ia 
htir/iu /ujiufu) were used for 
coiiiiiioii diiiikiiig, and vvnuUl 
sblduni cnduic lum-er than fioiu 


one vintage to another ; but, in 
good seasons, they would some- 
times be tonrid cap.ible of being 
preserved beyond the year. Of 
this desciiptioii we may siip]iose 
that Sabine wine to liave been, 
which Horace calls upon his 
Inoiid to bruiich when lour yea is 
old; although in general the 
projier age ol the .Sahinuin was 
tiuin bPveii to liltccii yi-iivs ; und 
the poet has abutulaidly bhowii, 
ill other ]iaits ot his wuiks, that 
he knew how to valiio old wine, 
and was seldom content with it 
ho young. Ihe stn./iger ilaik- 
co loured wines, when long kept, 
utidciwent a species of dncnin- 
pusilioii (t'lirum vpiuitatii), from 
the piecijiduiion ot part of the 
extractive m.ilter which they 
lontaiued. This, and thu pun- 
gency {iicume i) whii h 'iicli w iiii'.s 
acquired, we e .justly esteemed 
the piools ol llieii having arrived 
at llieii line ago. 'I Im genuine 
llivoiir of li.e vnitdge wii> then 
folly developed, ,iiid till tlie 
loiighne.s ot its f ai ly condition 
wa.s leiinneo. Kioin (he mode, 
howevei m whiili tlie .incii'iit 
wines w ei e ; resi i \ i d, <v gieaici 
Ol less i.„‘.piss. moil looU p).ice; 
•ii.il, a we iiKiy ih-jiii.d mi llie 
st.itenieiit of IMoy , lliis w.is 
most obseivube in tne more 
generous Uinils; ai.il tie t,isla 
becvine ciisagrceablv bol'-r oli- 
.si tiling t;ie line ti.tioui of tlie 
liqnur. W in«> of a middle a/'e 
Wa.s tlieretoie, to be pielcMi't'd, 
as being the niost wholesoni' 
ami gialetnl, b t in those days, 
as we I as ours, it wa- the ta- 
sliion lo (il.icu the hi be.si value 
oil wh.iliwcr was raievi, und an 
< xtii.va '>uit siiiii w.iHol'eii i.Mven 
foi wines wliica wire lib i ally 
not diinkalili. Sni b stilus lu 
have been ili * case with the la- 
nniu-s vinta.'c nf tin- y* r in 
wh.ch I. llpiiuius N.-im s w.ts 
roil .III, b>'<;i'; lliob.ibl tioni the 
found.ili .11 i f liie i ity ; wIomi, 
lioni (lie ' le.it wMunih of the 
suoiiner, all I lie puxlnc'.lons of 
the eaith att.iineil an unioninion 
degree of perli clKiM, Velleins 
I'.ilPiculiis, who tlonn.-hed l.)!l 
years allerwar..s denn-s Ih.it 
any ot it was to I>p Inal in I is 
time; liut boili I’liny uotl M.u- 
(I. 1, will! weie coii.snleii.bly jms- 
tei i.ir lu ih.it historian, oe 1 1 ib • 
it iis still inexhans rd at tim 
tlnie when they wiote. Tin; 
loini'r, indeed, ailuins i.lnil il 
was then ledin.ed to the rmisis- 
tpiice ot hoiiev, and could only 
he ii.secl ill .sin.di qnaiiiilii s I .1 
llavouiiigyil.’ier wines 01 iiiiMin' 


1 in fppiieniasppiimpl. -1. s. ti- ^l.nt. i. 'd?. 7. il dec. q-ieie, Viie. tt. U 
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when it was <‘.a11ed dbkrutum : to one iliird, sapa and to j^ive 
it a ilavour/ they mixed with it pitcli and <*.ei*tain herbs; when 
they were said condire, mkdicahi vel concinmre vimim.'^ 


with water* lleckotiing the nri- 
gi lul iirlce to have heon one 
ni iidred nummi, or sixteen sliiU 
iiiigs and sixpeni'.e fur the aiu- 
ph(«ra, he calculates, that, ac- 
rordiutj to the usual rate of 
Homan interest, a single ounce 
Ilf this wine, at the lime'nf the 
rhii il ooiihuljte of 0 .i li'uUa, when 
It had reaclnid its Itidtti year, 

ist ha t one 

, , which 

would innKo the price of Die 
qunrt anioimt to six shillings 
Uiiit bispence Knglish. 

As the oAiiiuiry wines of Italy 
were proiluced in gri'.-it .ihmi- 
daiLce, they were often sold at 
very modeiafu priees, (Jolii- 
ineila’b I ednred estimate would 
inaliO the cost ai out toiupeiue 
the gallon*, hut we find from 
Pliny, that, when fjicinius (Jras< 
BUS and .Inllns Ciii.ar were coii- 
Buis, an edict w, sismedby them, 
piohihitiiig the sale ot Ciieek 
andAininiMii wine lor eight >n$rs 
the ainpho: a which wouM he 
less than one penny a gallon; 
Slid the s me .mlhi.r a'isei ts, on 
the anthoiity of Varro, that, el 
the time ot Alulellns's Innniiih, 

measure than nur L'aHon, was to 
be bought for a bingie ns, or 
aho'it ihico (ai tilings hiiglish. 

Fi w paits ,il Italy proied un- 
friendly to the vine; hut it 
tioiirishecl most in that portion 
ot the boutli-wcbteiii coast, to 
wnicli, In-tn its Cxtraordiiiaiy 
fertility and deliglitfiil cliinute, 
the name ot ('nmjj.mt > j'rLij; was 
gi 1 . 'i'iu' i'xulM'rant piodiiceof 
the iich S', d iiievh.iiislilile soil Ilf 
tin; whole ot this ilistiict, winch 
IS -11 nap, I y exj used to the most 
genial hi •■i / -s, while it j shrl- 
te.ed hv Do* Xjieimi.ies Iroiii all 
the cofiii-r winds h.s railed 
ioi 111 the eiiligies of eveiy W| iter 
will) has hud occasion to men- 
tion It, K.oio This district the 
It on., IIS ote.iiiiod thi'si; vinl.,gi-.s 
which tliey valued -'o highly, 
and of winch the tann- extended 
to all p.irK of the win hi. In 
aneient liincs, in leed, the niils 
hy which the sniface is diveisi- 
lied si'Pin to h..vi; foimed oins 
nnitiniied vineyard; and esery 
c.iir was (liken to niiiiritain tho 
rlioice quality uf the pin luce. 
With lespccl to the locniily nod 
designation of yiaiticular lele- 
Ijr.iled spots, much controversy 
has iiiisen .nnimg ciilir.s. Flmua 


ii-.lei f’’!' same title ; b 
I’olyhius, and others ilei 


it a field, or territory {agir)\ 
and, as the best giowths were 
Kiy led indiscriminately MnssiCHtn 
and Faleruium. Fcregrini con- 
curs with Vibius in deciding, 
that Musaicut was the proyier ap- 
pellation uf the bill which rose 
from the Falernian plain. By a 
sitniiar mode of reasoning it 
mighl be inferred from the term 
wliich occurs in ciin* 
juiiclioii with “ in the 

splendid desciiption of the origin 
of the Falernian vineyards given 
by .Silins Italiciis, that the epi- 
thet Mnsstcus WHS applicable to 
more level griiuitiis. 

The truth seems to be, th.it 
the ctioicest wines weie pro- 
duced on tlie southern declivities 
of the range of hills w'hich com- 
mence ill the neighbourhood of 
the ancient Sinuessa, and ex- 
tend to a coiiMderable distanen 
iiil.-nid, and which may have 
taken their general name from 
the town or dintiict of Faler- 
niirn; hnt Die most consjiicuous, 
or the heat exposed among them 
may ha\e been the Massirns ; 
and . s, ill piocess of time, seve- 
ral interior growths wero con- 

nominal ion of Fillet nitin, correct 
wi iters would choose that epi* 
thet which most accurately de- 
noted the finest vintages. If, 
however, it be allowable to ap- 
peal to the analogy of modern 
unmet, the question as tu the 
locality will be quickly decided; 
tin the mountain that rl^es ti om 
the Rocca di Mondiagone, which 
is generally allowed to point to 
the site ot ancient Sinuei.sa, is 
still known by the name of 
Alunff- M nsn'o. That line d/ns- 
iir wines weie grown here is 
biiliii u'lilly proved by the testi- 
mony of Martial, wJio desunlms 
them as the produce of the Si- 
luieH^an vin -yards. At a short 
distance to the east, and on tho 
slope of the adjacent ridge, are 
two villa, ges, ot which the upper 
is called Falrmno a tnunir, and 
the low cr, Folriann a iiatso. H ei e 
wa.st'’e ancient Fittulianum., of 
whii I’ 'Vciano is a ren nption. 

Till account whkd I’liny ha-s 
furniblied of n'-e wim s of Cnm- 
j ania is the luostciu iimstantial, 
and, ns no one hud greater op- 
porluuit -s of bccoiniiig fiiiniliar 
with Die principal growths of 
his native ronntiy, doubtless, 
the. most correct. “ Augustus, 


An in the vine^ aids 


above 'Korum Appii, as being of 
all kinds the least apt to injure 
the stomach. Formerly the 
CeBrubnn, which cume from the 
poplar marshes uf Ainyclx, whs 
must esteem! d: but it has lost 
Its repute, partly from the negli- 
gence of the growers, and pm tly 
trom tho litniied extent of the 
vineyiird, which has been nearly 
liusiroyrd by tuc navigable canal 
that was begun by Nero truiii 
Avoinus to Ustia. lh« second 
rank used to be assigned to the 
growths of the Falcrnian teiri- 
tory, and, among them, chieilf 
to the Kaustiaiium. The terri- 
tory ot Fulernum begins from 
the Campanian bridge on the left 
hand as you go loUrbana, which 
has been recently colonised and 
pla-ed under the jurisdiction of 
Capua by Sylla: the Faustian 
vineyards, again, are situated 
about four miles from the village 
ill the vicin.ty of Cedix, which 
villiigo is six miles from Siniieo- 
sa. 'I'he wines produced on this 
soil owe their celebrity to the 
giPfi ’ ■ nbcstow- 

f'd < lanufacture; but 

latti ive somewhat <le- 

ceileticc, ill coiisrquence of the 
rapacity of the farmers, who areP 
usually more intent upon the 
quantity than the qnaiily of the 
vintage:!. They continue, how- 
ever, in the greatest estimation ; 
and are, perhaps, the strongest 
of iill wines, as they burn wneu 
ajipronched b^ a llanip. They 
are of three kinds, namely, tho 
dry, the sweet, and the light 
Fnleriiian. Some persons clasa 
them .somewhat riifiercnlly, giv- 
ing the name of UKuraiium lu 
the wine made on the lops of the 
lulls, of Knustianum to that 
wJiich is obtained fn rii the mid- 
dle legion, and reserving the ap- 
jpellatiou of Falernlan for Die 
lowest growths. It is worthy iiC 
remark that none ot the grupea 
which yield these wines are at 
all pleasant to the taste.” 

With res|iect to the first of the 
above-meiiDuned wines, it is 
sui prising that, notwithstanding 
the high coiiitiieu lation of Au- 
gustus, theN-/iN?/ni is never onco 
mentioned by Horace, oltbougli 
he tins expatiated svith all tho 
fervour or an amateur, on tho 
other first-rate growths of his 
time. Perhaps he took the li- 
berty of dittering from theini)ie- 

as a uehc-ite light 
seeiiisao have had 
i piedilff I lor ^lu h a;^ woie 


C.l- li. n 
Jlfc il;i. 


I S. 11. 
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'Wines were disling uislied chieily from the places where they 
were produced. In Italy the most remarkable were, vinum 
KALKBNUM, Massicum^ Calenuniy CcBcubum^ Albanum^ Sctiniim^ 

distio^ishod by thoir strength, to augment the quuintity, they dation of the city, and Corviiius, 
Both Martial and Juvenal, how* jirobably adopted the latter prac- in honour of wluuii the wine 
ever, inahe frequent im'iitioii of tioe, and torcing tho vines to a was to be dr.ivru, dui not obtain 
it; and Sinus Italicus declares great height, sacriticed the qua- the conselale till 723 A. U. U. 
it to have been so choice as to lity ot the fruit. Ashe hcbtows the highest com- 
be reserved lor Bacchus himself, No Mriiio has ever acquired mendatinii on this sample, «h- 

ipsiMS memit reposta Lifon," such extensive celebrity as the crihing to it all the virtues of the 
Galen commends it fur its iniio- Kalerniau, or more truly merited choicest vintages, .iiid pn-tiouiic- 
cuous qualities. It was grown the name oi iinniortal," which ing it truly worlliy to be pm- 
on tho heights of .Seixa, au.l Mattial has conferred upon it, duced on a <lay ot li'stivity, wo 
though not a stronjg wine, pim- At least, ul all ancient wines, it iiiust believe it to tiave been 
sessed sufficient firmness and is the one most genet ally known really of excellent qnuiitv. Jn 
penbanaricy to undergo the m tuodmi times: tor, while geneial, however, it probably 
operation of the himuiiiim ; for other einiiierit growths aie over- suil'ered, more or less, troin the 
we find Juvenal alluding to some looked or forgotten, tew readers mode in which it wasvkopt ; and 
which was so old that the smoke will be fonnd who have not those wrhose taste was not pet- 
had obliterated the mark at the formed some acquaintance with verted by the r.iye forhigh-di ied 
jar in which it was contained. the Falciniaii; and its lamo wines, prelcired it in its iniddlu 
The Catt-uban^ on the other must descend to the i.tlest ugen, slati*. 

Land, is desciibed by Gillen as a along with the works ot those A mong oiir present wines, w e 

generous, durable wine, but apt mighty masleis ot the lyre who have no hesitation in fixing upon 
to affect the head, and ripening have sung its praises. At this those of Xeies and Madeira as 
only after a long term of years, distance of time, and with the the two to which the Faleini.in 
In another place, he remarks, imperfect data we possess, no utters the most distinct te. inres 
that the Bitliynian white wino, one need expect to lu-inonstraie «d resemblance. Both uie straw - 
when very old, passed wiih the the pn-clsc qn.tlili-'s ot that or coloured wines, assuming a 
Romans fur Cmcuban; but that any other wine of antiquity ; deeper tint fiom age, or from 
in this state it was gcneially thoo^.h by i oil .ebi^ iln- 1- w i its paitimlar rircnnislaiice.s in thi- 
bitler and unfit for diinking. aire.iiJy -(..te l, w iiii Mime ••llici quality, or management of Ihi' 
From this analogy we may con- naiticnlars w'hich have been vintage, Until ol them present 
elude, that, when new, it belong, nunded down to us lespeclnn', the seveial varieties ot di>, 
cd to the class of lOugh sweet the Falei niaii vint.igcs, the hope sweet, and light. Both of tliem 
wines. Alter the breaking up of may reasonably bo indulged of are exceedingly strong and dura- 
♦ho principal vineyards which oiir being able to make some bio wines; being, when new, 
supplied it, this wine would nc- approach to a moio conert esti- very rough, li.nsh, and fieiy, 
oessarily become very scaice mate of their tine characteis, and requiiing to b«* kept abnnt 
and valuable; and such persons and of pointing out at the same the same length of time as the 
as were fortunate enough to pos- time those modeni growtiis to Kalenii.'xn, belore they altnin a 
sess any that dated from tho nhich they have the greatest re- due degree of mellowness. 01 
Opimlan vintage, would preset ve seiiililance. the two, howeter, the more pul- 

it with extraordinary care. In In the first piace, all writers pable diyiie.>3 and bitter-sweet 

fact, we are told by Phny, in a agree in describing the Falerniaii flavour ot the Sherry iiiiv,ht m- 

subteqaent book, that it was no wine as very stiong and dura- clino us to decide, that it ap- 
longergrown, — “ Cacuha jum mm ble, and so rough in its lecent proarlied most nearly to the 
ffif^nuniur ” — and he also alludes state, that it could not be drunk wine under consider. itiun ; and 
to the Setine wine, as an article with pleasure, but rcquiied to be it is worthy of rein.iik, that the 
of great rarity. The /'Wcianowi, kept a great nunibei of ye.irs, same dilleience in the jirodin e 
which M'as the produce of the before it was snllicicnlly mellow, of the fei mentation is nhserv able 
same territory, if, indeed, it was Horace even liu ms it a “fiery’’ in the Xeres vintages, as that 
a distinct w’ine, seems to have wine, and calls for wafer ti.nn which Galen has noticed with 
partaken of the aanie cJiaracteis, the sprin;- to niodf-ate its respect to the Fiileintim ; it be- 
bcing, according to Galen's re- stremith ; and Pei sins applies to in;; imjiossible alw lys to predict, 
port, strong and full-bodied, and it the epithet “ indimnt./m,’’ pio. with certainty, wbeili'-r the le- 
so heady, that it could only bo bably in .'illusion to its heady suit will be a dry wine, or a 
drunk in small quantity. quality. From (ialen’.s account s\veelisliwine,reseniblingPnxa- 

There can be little doubt, fh9t itappe.irs to have been in best rete. But, on tue other hand, 
the excellence of titese w'mes is condition from the tenth to the the soil of Madeiia is more ana- 
to be attributed cbicfiy to tho tw'entieth year; ufteiwards it lo-;i»ns to that of the Carnpagna 
loo-se volcanic soils on which ivas apt to cuntracl an miplea- Felice, ami thence we may con- 
they were produced. Much .1 Iso sunt bittemess; yet w'e may clmie, that tin* il.tvrinr and amma 
depended nn the mode of cul- snpjHise, that when of a good of its wines are similar. Sicily, 
ture ; and it is more than proba- vintage, and especially when which is also a volcanic coniiti y, 
ble that the great superiority of preserved in glass bottles, it supplies several growths, which 
tho growths of the Falernian would keep much longer without an inexperienced judge wonhl 
vineyards was, in the first in- having its fi.'ivour impaiied. veiy readily mistake for those ot 
stance, owing to the vines there Horace, who was a lover of old the former island, and which 
being (rained on yi/pa, or low wine, propo.ses in a well-known would, in all probability, conn: 
frames, formed of poles, instead ode, to broach an am piioi a which still nearer to them in quality, 
of being rajsed on poplars, us was coeval with himself, and li mure pains were bestowed 
was the case in several of the which, iheretore, was pirnbably upon the rnanufactnre. Anothei 
adjacent territories. Afterwards, not less lli..n thirty-three years point of coincidence is deserving 
when the proprietors, in conse- old ; ns Torquatus Manlius was of notice. Both Xeres and Ma- 
qnence of the increasing demand roiisul in tlie six hundred and deira. are, it is well known, 10 - 
toi their whies, became di^siroua eighty ninth year from the fonie finitely improved by being tiaiis- 
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iiwraUimnn^ kv. T'oi rigu wines, C/iiu?n, Lesbiuw, Ltncaditim, 
(Jomn, lihodiumy Ncuvimn, Mamertinurny Thnsnmiy Mceonium 
vel Li/diuni, Marcoticumy &c. Also from its colour or age, 


portpd to a ho* climntc; and lat- 
r 4 *rly it lias bccDiiie a uonunnii 
practice, umoiii' the deaicis in 
the island, t<* (nice the Aladeira 
wines by a |)rocess wliieli is ab- 
solutely iilcittical with the ofMiia- 
tioii ut the Jumnttum, It may, 
ppi haps be objected that Ihc in- 
tiiiencu of hi-at and U{<p upon 
tliest.* llqoois, tar from proilnciii*' 
any dis.ifjrerable billt mess, only 
ren !eri ti'(‘m sweeter and milOt r 
however loiuj they may be kept; 
hut then, in coiitrastinj> them 
willi the simeraiuiiidtcd win* s i*f 
tli<.‘ itoiiians, we must m ike al- 
lowance t.r the pievioua p*e- 
)ii«r,itiiins, and tho elliM ot the 
ditt'eienl sorts ot vessels *ii which 
they an; | reserved. It Madeira, 
or Sheri y, but particularly the 
latter, we:c kept in earliieu jars 
unli) it was reduced to tne con- 
sistence ol honey, there can be 
lilllo doulit that the taste would 
become so intensely bitt* r, tliat, 
to use the expression ol Cicero, 
ve should cuudeuin it as inlo- 
lei.ib e. 

The .Surrentit.e win*'S, wliieh 
were the produce ol the Ainini'aii 
•Oiii'ts, were, in like manner, of 
very ilniahle qnaiity, — ‘'liimis- 
siina vina,” as V'i«t;il ilesijjnates 
them; ai.d on account ot their 
li .1 1 MOSS and wholesoii.eness, 
wiie 1)11 ch eoioniended tor the 
list* ot *'o,i\ ah-.sc(Mifs. They aie 
‘Mted by i’.n.y to hav*J been 
''.iii-vii only in vine>ards. and 
consi ijnenliy the vines aliieli 
yiel ed thitrn could not Ua\e been 
hi'li-i rained. 

tsuih welt* the wines of tho 
CM'iipania Kills, ii'id adjaeent 
li.il' ot wliieli most (idiuint 
iti*'iiiioii 1 1 iiiiiile ai.d I'oneeriiing 
vsneh t/io tnilest pai (iculars 

h. ive b' en ti Jii oiiillod. lle- 
bpiiiiii; eerl.iin oilier growths, 
.IS thi- CaU-niiiii, t/aiilinom, and 
.Spat.iniiMi, oil) iiiloi Illation is of 
a inci*’ inipiitect nature. We 
onl, k.iOW ih.i* thfl viritafV's of 
( jles aie iniieli ) j.iis( ! hy llo* 
jMCe, and deseiibod by (J.ileo ns 
loili'er, and moie graletui lo the 
sToiiM. !i, iliuii the Faleniiaii ; 
while those of the latter territo 

I les are pi oiioiinc-ed to have ijeen 
little, it at all, interior to that 
l ejehiateil wine. 

*1 he .A Ibannin, which grow 
upon tlic hiils that rise t.> the 
sculli, ill view of the city, is 
iiiiiki'd by I’liny only as a tliiid- 

i. .tf wine ; hut t.ooi the frequent 
oiiiiiiiieinl.iii III of it by .luvenal 
and llnrace we must 8 up|iose it* 
lo liave l.eeii m considpiable re- 
pute, espiii.'ily when iiiaiiircd 
by Inii" keej ia”. 

Aii.i.n,; (tio livllfer i’,|owths of 
<tie H Mti.oi le/Mio-j, llm Sabi- 


niim, Nninentanmn, and Vena- 
Iraiiiini, were among the most 
Hgreeabip. i'he first seems lo 
have been a thin table-wine, of 
a reddish colour, attaining its 
maturity in seven years. The 
Noinentan, however, which was 
also a delicate claret wine, but 
ut a fuller body, is described as 
com tag to pcriectioii in five or 
-SIX years. The wine «»f Spole- 
luni, again, which was distiii- 
gnidied by Us bright golden 
colour, was light and pleasant. 

Aniphictyon is said to have 
issued a law. directing that pure 
wine shouhl he merely tasie*! at 
Uie eulertuinments of the Athe- 
nians; but ttiat th«* gnosis 
sliiiultl be allowed todiink lively 
ot wine mixed with water, after 
dedicating Ihejirstcup to -Tupi- 
ter the .Saviour, lo remind them 
ot tho .salubrious quality ot the 
latter tluld. However much 
this excellent rule may have 
been occasionally transgressed. 
It is certain that the prevailin;; 
practice of the Ure*-ks was to 
drink their wines in a diluted 
stale. To drink wine uninixed 
was held disreputable ; and those 
who wen: guilty of such excess 
wero said to act like Scythians 
(tmtucvStiTat,) To drink even 
equal parts of uine and water, 
nr, as we lainiliarly term it, halt 
and halt, was tlioiif'ht to be on- 
sat**; Hiul, ill gvneutl, the dilu- 
Imii was inoie cous'derahle ; 
v.iiyii.g. acri.iding t*i the t.istu 
<•1 tin- iirii'ki* 8. and the oiiengl'i 
ut lliv iqiiiir, t iiin uin- p.irl uf 
wine and tour ot water, i*i two 
o| wine and four, or else liv<i 
) i.ii I M>t w at*‘ I , wh icli 1 list see ms lo 
have Oven ttie favuui itc mixture. 

Kroiii the .iccoiuit which Ho- 
mer givi's ot the diliiiion of the 
IMaroiic.iii wine with twenty 
iiipusuivs ot water, and from a 
passage in one ot the hooks .is- 
Urihed to ilipiKicr.ites, due* ting 
ret less than tw«*iily-tive parts 
Oi watt*.- to bi* added to one p.ut 
nf old Tlidsian wine, some per- 
sons have iuf< Tied, that these 
wiiivi posseb.-.ed a degree ot 
tdrerg.l tar s’irpass ; any nt 
the ii.,uor8 with wh ' n we .ire 
.jcquniiil'.'d in ■* lodern times, nr 
ui which we can well toiiii an 
idea. But 't mast be lemen b r- 
ed, that the wines in qiicsln n 
weie not only i.isp’ssat*'d, but 
tiiso highly svasoiw.l with vaii- 
ous »ron>atic iiigiedivins. Hint 
liad otten coiitr.'Cted a lepiiisivu 
bitleiiicss tiuiii age. winch len- 
dered them inihl for use till 
they hud b»-»'u ddlutvdi.i .i I .'ge 
q.iaiitity id water. It they nad 
ti|u.:lled dim f.itr.-st .ih-oiml m 
s.ieiietll, sin It ■ to-vciii . as 


that above described must have 
been more than enough ; but llm 
siroii" heierogeneous taxte which 
they had acquired would reiidnr 
Jiirtber diluiiuii advisable; and, 
in fact, they may b« said to have 
bt'eii used merely tor the pui pose 
of piviiig a lUvonr to the water. 

Whether the Greeks and Ru- 
niniis were in the habit of taking 
draughts ot hot wutvr by itself 
ut tlii-ir meals, isajiolnt which, 
though of iio great importance, 
has been much discussed by 
griimmarifliis, without ever being 
aatistactonly determined. When 
vv'p find the guests at an enter- 
tainmeiit, or the inter! ncutors in 
an ancient drama, calling foi hot 
and tepid water itai /isra* 

irupav}. It dies not follow that 
this was to be diunk uiimixed; 
lite water so required might be 
merely for diluting llieir wines, 
or tut the purposes ut ublutioii. 
So f.ir indued w..8 mere hot wa- 
ter from being considered a luxu- 
ry by the Romans, as some have 
absuidly imaginad to be the fuCt, 
that we hinl .Seneca spe<iking of 
it as tit only for the sick, and us 
quite ins'idV ruble to those who 
wore accnstumied to the delica* 
ties of Me. 

Such ot the citlxens as had no* 
ri'gnl.ir establisliment, were de- 
peiideiil lor llieir daily supply 
of ho*. Wilier on the tlurmo^iti, 
or public-houses, in which all 
kinds ot prepared liquors were 
sold. Thesu places of enter- 
taiianent, which w'erc frequented 
in much the same way as our 
modern cottee- houses, apoear to 
liavR existed in consuieruble 
number, even during the repub- 
lic, as we meet with frequent 
ulhisions tnUivniiii tliucoinedivs 
of I'idiilus. in tlic reign of 
Claudius they attracted the at- 
tention of the goveininent, liav'- 
im; I'robabiy become obnoxious 
by the freedom of conversatien 
which prev.*ili?il in theiu; lor an 
edict w.is issued, ordering the 
siipjiressioii of taverns, where 
people met together to dfiiik, 
and torhiddiiig Ihv sale of hot 
water and bi'ile.i nteats under 
severe pcnaliies. litis inandiUv, 
however, Jiko many uf the othi'r 
urbitrnry o* >s of that emperor, 
woni'i seem to have been little 
regarded, nnit was pnib ibly 
soon repealeil; for, in a subse- 
qiiviit age, we tind Ampedus, the 
prvtei t ol Itoine. subjecting 
these places of public resort to 
new regulations, at cording to 
which lacy were mlt allowed to 
be one ,c<i ln*foic ten o’clock of 
ilu* fiire/i.)i..i, and no one W'us to 
-■•’ll not Cuter to the couituou 

I eo.-.lu. 
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vinum aUjiuHy nujrumy rubrum, Sn % ; veins, micum, rtcens, 
hornum, ot the [)vesent year’s growili ; trimvm, tlirce years old ; 
molle, leiue, vetustate edentulum, iiielloiv; aspeium vel austeruniy 
harsh ; merum vel rmracum, pure, uninixcd ; vieracius, i, e, 
for tins y strong. ‘ 

The Romans set down the wine on the second table,- with 
the dessert,^ and beibre they began drinking poured out liba- 
tions to the gods. This, by .a decree ot the senate, was done 
also in honour of Augustus, after the battle of Actium.^ 

The wine was 
brought ill to the 
guests in earthen 
vases (amphoii.!-: vel ^ 
test(s) with handles,*’ i 
lienee called niOT^oi:,'' 0 
or in big-bellied jugs % I ~ 

or bottles (ampull/e) 

of glass, ^ leather,^ or 
earih,'^ on each of 
which were atlixed 
labels or small slips 
of parchment,^" giv- 
ing a short descrip- 
tion of the quality 
and age of the wine ; 

thus, FALKRNUM, OPI- 
MIANUM ANNORUM CEN- 
TUM, Opimian Faler- 
iiian, an hundred 
yeai*s old. Some- 
times diderent kinds 
of wine and of fruit were sot before the guests according to 
their dilFerent rank ; “ whence vinum domimcum, the wine drunk 
by the master of the house, and coniare civi liter, to be on a level 
with one’s guest.^^ 

The wine was mixed with water in a large vase or bowl, 
called crater, v. whence it was poured into cups (pocula).*^ 
Cups were called by different names; calices, phiabu, patera’, 
canthari, carchesia, ciboria, .scyphi, eytnhia, scaphia, batiobr, 
cululli, amystides, &c., ami made of various materials; of wood, 
as beech, sc. pocula, of earth, fictilia, of glass, vitrka,^’ 




» Pl\n.23. 1. 6.20. xiv. 
6.6.8 &U.9. s. 11,12. 
Cic. Ndt. 1>. iii. ol. 

2 altori* ineusis. 
n bellitr 

4 Vifg. .lin. i, 736. yili. 
278. 283. O. ii. UU. 
Dio. U. 19. Har. OJ. 


iv. 5. 31. 

5 afisat;c. 

Ii Hoi. i. 0. S. 

7 vitre.!-. 

8 Cfiriace;jB. 

9 fi“lin.T5, Plin. Kp. iv. 
80. Suet. Dom. 21. 
Mart. vi. 35. .i 


no. 

10 Itliili vpI pittni'in.i.P. 
scliciiul.i: «.• iiit'iiibi ana 
ex.-is.Tj, vel tabeli.'u. 

1 1 Petr. .’>4. J u V. v. 34. 
70. Plin. J'ip. ii. 0. 
Marl, lii. S'J. iv, fit), vi. 
11.19. 


Spnrt. Adr. 17. 

12lVtr. 31. Juv. V. 11 
J3 rniscebatur vel tem- 
|)eral>atur, 

II Ov. F. v. .'i23. 

15 Virv.K.:l.iii.37.M-Tit. 
i. 38. Juv. \i. 95. 
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wlii<;li when broker, 
used to be ex- 
changed for brim- 
stone matches,* of 
amber, succina, of 
brass, silver, and 
jvold, sometimes 
beautifully engra- 
ved ; lienee called 

TORKUMATA,® OF 

adorned with fi- 
£>*ures ^ affixed 
to them, called 
ciiusTJi: or kmble* 
MATA,^ which might 
be put on and 
t:iken off at plea- 
sure,® or with gems, 
soiuetimos taken 


Thr iihovedriiiliing cups t 
ri<,u9 »ud peculiar ciuis-fn 
liavt*b<*eii found ill 
»r<* usually of clay, but clif 
ij the matiTial, it is evide by 

tbeir good MOlkm:ln^)np at 

(Ik'v not iiibde by 


artists. The primilive driiik- 
vcssel, as iiientioiuil in p. 
, was the hum pierced at the 
Her end, finiii which the 
liquor llowcd ill a sin.ill stream. 
Sol ■ les, ho .... 

(he (i(. >c>d, and one or 


two handles fitted to the side* 
and then the li.isn turmoil tho 
mouth, .(ltd sometimes the whim* 
sicul fancy oflhi potter taBhioii* 
p<l it into the head of a pig, a 
represented above, or 
any olliei ’ lul. 



at Poinie'fi, rc_ s a w'.ic- 

cait, and shows the way of 
filling llie iiinphnr.T. Tlie clniti* 
By tiansvcise yoke by which tli« 
horsci .lie f.iS'eiieil to the po'u 
is %v<)ilh atlciitioii. We liav.* 
also to point out the hiire ski.i, 
Ol cil/>y iiie III. o I'l le 01 me wa;;- 

guii diid suj'ji"ri"l by a iiiiinc- 


nii- 

iiionts in use Th. k of the 
akin is cl.' i i by .i lii,oiuie, .Tcd 
the wine jN drawn ofl througb 
the le.;, whiili foims ... Ci.nve- 
; lent spout. Two .cm may 
heobseived. 'I hey aie jumiled 
at llie t’ottoni.so'h.it thc« 
l-e stuck into iiiu unoic 
preserved i’l aii uprieht j' 


Avithout (IHlicnltv Amphoroi 

' ... j.j, 

'ompeian 

cell ns especially in tho subur< 
lull A'iiia, Avlii'iB they may still 
be seen standing upiigot, iit 
their nriaiinal posture. 

Till: Komans possessed glass in 
suHieient plenty to apply it tO 


lal ajipeors from 


1 sulphurn'.a ranienta, 2 i. e. V8«!a senipli vel 3 vigna vel sigilla, 5 exemplilia, Cic* Vofi* 
AJait. i. I.. 'K xi 'I* oaalatd, Cic. Vec. iy, 4 tlie. Ver. 'v, .Tuv, ?2. fit. 

,|..V. v.<t'>. i* id. 18. ii. rw, •!?. , n7fi. Mjtt v.n .*>’ ^ ^ 
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oflf the fingei'S for tliat purpose, liem-c eallod camcks OKMMATt 
vel AURUM OKMMATUM.' 

Cups were ^Iso made of precious sloiies, of crystal,*' of ao’e- 
thyst, and murra or porcelain.^ 

Cups were of various forms; some had handles (ans.^ vel 
nasi), usually tA\isted (toutiles),'* hence called camcks pterati.^ 
(Some had none. 

There were slaves, usually beaulifiil boys,^ who waitcul lo 
mix the wine with water, and to serve it up; for which purpo.se 
they used a small goblet, called cyathus, to measure it,^ con- 
tainiiig the twelfth part of a sextarhts, nearly a quart iuigli.sh. 
Hence the cups were named from the parts of the Homan as, 
according to the number of cyrithi wbic.h they contained; thus, 
SEXTANS, a cup which contained two cyaihi ; trikns vel frientaf, 
three; quadrans, four, &<*., and those who served with wine 
were said ad cyathos stare, ad cyathum statui, or cyathissari.^ 
They also used a less measure, for lilling wine and (»ihcr 
liquors, ctilled ligula or linyuln^ and cochleare, vel -^/r, a 
spoon, the fourth part of a cyathus,'^ 

The strength of wine was sometimes lessened, by making it 
pass through a strainer with snow in it, colu.m nivakium, vel 
SACCus nivarius. It was also sometimes cooled by pourii'gsnow 
water upon it.*” 

• The Homans used to drink to the health of oi}e aiuithfr, 
thus; BENE MiHi, BENE voBis, i^c., souietimes in honour of a 


Pliny'd arcQunt IQ have umli 
^uno two fusions; the fir»t dui- 
verted it into a roii';h muss, 
r.alled ammonitrum, w’ !ch was 
meJtrd aKoin, and bec^ime puie 
lass. We are uUo told at a 
srk coloured glass resembling 
(ibsidiaii, plentitul enough to 
be cast into solid statues, i'liuy 
mentions having seen images of 
A oguslUB cast in this substam-o. 

It probably was some course 
kina of glass resembling the am- 
i.miiitrum, or such as th.it in 
which the scoriai of 

abound. Olas* l»‘ 'vod by r .>n- 

irked by blov it th .iiut l>y tie inons 

a pipe, as is now prarlisfil, which Btiil exibl; ain««ii;_\viii« h 
by Inrmng in a lathe, by i-ngra- we may mdiCP as pin-emiin nlly 
ying and carving it, or by fast- b«.intitiil the roril.iiid v.ise, 
ing it in a mmiUl., ,Tln;!,i* two frrsi-»\<d m tlu- Rntish Mn- 
glss«ei of elei'ant foi . . 
lo huT ed I ibe'liit ihl by I 

Icr way. The ancients hini hi- whi>. m Ihi- tm'i* oi the «>i<i|<eMir 
tainiy arqtiited great 'hill ill the 'libiMiiis, binn-i.t a i up 

tuannfar.tuu , as appears botli into tm' niip-iiii | r< ■.•‘ine aini 
from tliO accounts which have d.i-chr-d it on Inc- giooinl. in 



Ihf wimilpr of tin* sper t.itoi s, 
the biMit. iiiidei tin* blow 

without bindkiri'^, and thn itif’C- 
riicns .iitist iiniiipdi.itrly haul* 
ini red out tiie bruise, end re- 
stoK'd it whole and sound In its 
oiifituil biriii: in lefiuri tor 
whiih displiiy oi his skill, Tihe- 
ims, it is said, oidcred him lo 
lie iniiufdkilely pul to death. 
il,e story is a slranpe one, yet 
it is conlirmed by ritny, who 
both nieiiiioiis the disciiviiry it- 
f.eir, and gives a idue to the mo- 
tives wliieli iniiv h.ive iir.-ed the 
«>iii|>iTi>r lo a cruelty appiireii tl> 
so wnpruMiked. He speaks cl 
an iirt lieer who bad )i>v<'ute<l a 
nielhod ot nuikir.t' flexible f',1 irs, 
i.iid adds, that lihernis l),.nisliMt 
bon lest tins new taslnon shonbt 


• Old, hilver, ami ollii'i itnnh'" 

I <i{ s iiini otliri tiiniit 111 o till tio 
t..bl" torrried .111 extensive aiut 
iiiijairtiint branch. 


1 Juv. 5. 41. Mart. aiv. 

lOjt. 

2 Virg. O: 51 . .^nc. Sen. 
Ira, iii. 40. 

3 poi ilia muri'ina. Matt, 

ix. bO. r:. X. 49 . riifi. 

KXlcili. 1 . XX; VI. . 'I 


4 Virg. Kcl. VI. 17. .luv. 
V. 47. Ov. 1 .ji x\ 1 
'i i. e. .ildli vrl uimnti, 
I’lin. sxxvi. 'Zti. 

() pueii extinia facie, 
Hi II. XV. 1-2. 

7 Ibaitl. I'eib. V. t Iti 


R Suet. Aui', 77. Mint, 
viii. fit. 24 i«. th'V. xi. 
;«7. r< TK. lit. KKI, Suet, 
.lul. 4M. Hot. t).i. I. 
is-. iS. lianl. Men. ii. 
•/. 'VI 

9 V .U V, 


2:1 XU. 121. 

ID M.iif. v.ti.'j.xiv.irt, 
101 . ! 17 . IMiii. 1 . 1 . - - 

»>. 2S xix. i.s IV. 

1 p 


1 , 1 . dJ. 
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friend or mistress, and used to take as many cyathi as tliere 
were letters in the name/ or as they wished years to them; 
hence they were said, ad numerum bibere. A fre<)ueni nuniher 
was three in honour of the Graces ; or nine, of the Muses. The 
Greeks drank first in honour of the gods, and then of their 
friends; hence gr.iico more bibere. Tliey began with small 
cups, and ended with larger.^ They used to name the person 
to whom they Itanded the cup ; thus, propino tibi, &c.^ 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time of 
drinking, or the representation of one,'* in imitation of the 
Egyptians, upon which the master of the feast looking at it useil 
to say, viVAMus, dum licet esse bene, let us live while it is 
allowed us to enjoy life ; re kui re^rrevy eaaeut yot^ et'nrb&cimv 
rotovTOi, drink and be merry, for thus shall tliou be after death.* 
The tancients sometimes crowned their cups with flowers. 
J3ut coranare cratera vel vina, i. c. poculay signifies also to fill 
with wdne.^* 

The ancients at their feasts appointed a person to preside by 
throwing the dice, whom tliey called arbiter bibkndi, magister 
vel rex convivii, modiperator vel ynodmipcrator 
dictator y duXy strateguSy &c. Ho directed every thing at plea- 
sure.' 

When no director of the feast was appointed, tl|ey were said 
cidpa potare magistrOy to drink as much as tliey pleased (culpa-t 
batur ille qui imiltum biberet, excess only was blamed.)^ i5omo 
read cuppa vel cupa, but improperly ; for cupa signifies either 
a large cask or tun which rec«‘ived the must from the wine- 
press, or it is ]nit for copa vel ennpOy a woman avIio kept a 
tavern,'^ or for the tavern itself ; whence it was thought mean 
for a person to be supplied with wine, or from a retailer.**' 
During the intervals of drinking they often played at dice 
(area), of w hich there w'ere two kinds, the lesscvce and tali,^^ 

The TESSRR.i: had six sides, nmrked i. ii. m. iv. v. vi., like 
our dice. The tali had four sides longwise, for the two ends 
ivere not regarded, (hi one side w\as niarkeil one point (jinio, 
an ace), called :anis ; on the opposite side six (senio, sice) ; on 
the two other sides, three and four {ternio et qnaternio.) In 
playing they used three tessv'tc and four tniL They wore put 
into a box made in the form (vf a small tower, strait-necked, 
wilier below than above, and fluted in ringlets, called fritillits,** 
and being shaken were thrown out upon the gaming-board or 


1 I’luut. IVrs. V. i. 20. Hfl. Ti'r Eiifi. v. 0. f»7. vH 147.0 10 lir- jiropol.i vpI prnpi(l 

llor. Oci.i. ti?. 0. Tibul. Viif*. .liii. i. 72‘’.Mttit. TUmiI. n. />. 0.*). la, ('.ir, Bis. 27. 

ii. 1. :n. Mail. i. 7a. i.fi'J. vi.ll.Juv. V 127. Hor. 04. i. 4. IS. ii. Cbnrf. I0. 

a Ov. K. iii. .I.'M. llor. 4 l>ii va*aif'rntoa, Pptr. 7. 2i». (Th'. Si*n. 11. 11 rijiit. Cuic. ii.3. 7.^. 
OH. i*i 10.11. .Alison. T4. I'laiU. v. 4. 20. Ctr, Si»n. If'. 

Kiilvl. XI. 1. Cir. Ver. ^ Horclot. ii. 78 s. 74. N llnr. S.ii. n. 2. 12o. 12 iii;iis yrailus exci«0!i 

i. 2b. Ibi .\sroii. I’bn. Couv. Sajiifjf.O. 'i cai.jioiiam, lol liabi'iis. 

3 t'.ic. Ti"'t . i, 40 IVtr. 31. * l.iWnaiii pxpirijioi, 13 turris, Uin:- 

SlicJi. V. 1, 2ti. f< Viifi. .^'.n. i. 721. i i. ^ « uia, pliin-.i’ ■, ori’a, Hr. 
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table (forus.)' The liighest or most fortunate tliroAv,® called 
VENUS, or JACTUs VENERKus vcl BAsiLicus, was, of the tesserae, 
three sixes ; pf the tali, when all of them came out different 
numbers. The worst or lowest throw, ^ called canes vel cani- 
cid<By vel vidturii^ was, of the tessera, three aces *, of the tali, 
■when they were all the same. The other throws Avere valued 
from their numbers.^ When any one of the tali fell on the 
end,® it was said rectus cadere vel assisiere,^ and the throw was 
to be repeated. The throw called Venus determined the direc- 
tion of the feast ^ While throwing the dice, it was usual for a 
person to express his wishes, to invoke or name a mistress, or 
the like.^ 

They also played at odds or evens, ^ and at a game called 
DUODECiM sCRiPTA vcl scriptulUy oi* bis sena puncta,^^ on a square 
table, divided by twelve lines, on which Avere placed counters 
(calculi, latrones, v. latrunmli) of different *Mdoiirs. Tlie 
counters Avere moved according to throAvs^"^ of the dice, as 
with us at gammon. The lines Avere intersec,tcd by a transverse 
line, called linra sacra, avIucIi they did not pass Avithout being 
forced to it. When the counters had got to the last line, they 
were said to be inciii vel inmoti, and the player ad incitas vel 
-a redactus, reduced to extremity; imam calcetn non posse cierCy 
i. e. unwn calculum moverey not to be able to stir. In this 
^game there Avas room both for Chance and art.*^ 

Some exclude the tali or tesserae from this game, and make 
it the same with chess among us. Perhaps it was played both 
ways. But several particulars concerning the private games of 
the Homans are not ascertained. 

All games of chance Avere called alea, and forbidden by the 
Cornelian, Publician, and Titian laAvs, except in the month of 
December. These laws, however, wore not strictly observed. 
Old men Avere particularly fond of such games, as not requiring 
bodily exertion.'® The character of gamesters (alkatores vel 
aleones) was held infamous.' '' 

Augustus used to introduce at entertain niciits a kind of 
diversion, similar to Avhat Ave call a lottery; by selling ticke .s 
(sortes), or sealed tablets, apparently equivalent, at an equi I 
price; which, Avhen opened or unsealed, entitled the purchasei 
to things of very unequal value ; as, for instance, one to 10. 

1 alrcaf, Vfl tabula lii- 17. P.'rs. Sat. iii. <i!t. 0 par irnpar liulcbaiit. Art. Am. iL 203. il' 

•oria aut ab* .toria. Mart, xW. 14, Ac. Aug, 71. 36.3. Anson. Prof.i. 

2 jactus, boiu* v«l iiia- H in cai uL )(• tac. Or. i. .’iO Non. Mart. vii. 71. liv. 

•us. 6 Cic. Km. iii. 16. AI.iic. ii. 7«l. Quinvt. 16 Hor. t'd. iil. 24. 56 

3 Jactus pesi.fflus vri 7 arrhiposi.i, inctnr.pO' xi. 2. ftlarl. liv. 17. Mart. iv. 14. 7. r. h.5 

damnnsus. tationc prinrifiadis, ]1 tnhuli vcl alvi'us. *iv. 1. Sic. Sou. 16 

4 Cic. Div. i. 1.3. ii. inagiHlcriutn, ('ic. Sen. |2 liiifas rvl sr.ripta. Snot. Aug. 71. Juv. 

21. 93. .Suet. At.g. 71. 14. vel rogniim vini, l i vromuveliaiitur. xiv, 1. 

Ov. Art. Am. ii. 20o. Hor. Od. i. L 18. M o"li vcl jactus. 17 ("ir.Cat. ii. 10. Pitil 

Tnst. •>. 474. Prop. iv. 8 Plant. A sin. v. 2 55. 15 Plant. Pmn. iv. 2. ii. 27. 

9, 20. Pl.iut. As n. V. iv. J.35. (^tnt. i, 1. 5. ftO, .Trin. ii. 4. 136. 18 tea inaqi'aUsti'ua. 

3. 53. Hor. Sat. li. 7. Cure. ii. 3. 76. Ter. Ad iv. 7.21.0v. 
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gold pieces, another to a pick-tooth,^ a third to a purple robe 
&c. ; in like manner pictures, with the wrong side turned to 
the company,^ so that, for the same price, one received the pic- 
ture of an Apelles, of a Zeuxis, or a Parrhasius, and another, 
the first essay of a learner. Heliogabalus used to do the same.'"* 

There was a game of chance (which is still common in Italy, 
rjhiefly, however, among the vulgar, called the game of morra), 
played between two persons, by suddenly raising or compressing 
the fingers, and, at the same instant, guessing each at the num- 
ber of the other ; when doing thus, they were said micare diqi- 
Tis. As the number of fingers stretched out could not be 
known in the dark, unless those who played had implicit confi- 
dence in one another ; hence, in praising the virtue and fidelity 
of a man, he was said to be dignus quicum in tenebris mices, a 
person with whom you may safely play at even and odd in the 
dark.^ 

The Pornnns ended their repasts in the same manner in 
which they began them, with libations and prayers. The 
guests drank to the health of their host, and, under the Caesars, 
to that of the emperors. When about to go away, they some- 
times demanded a parting cup in honour of Mercury, that ho 
might grant them a sound sleep.® 

The master of the house® used to give the guests certain 
presents at their departure, called apophoreta, or xrnia, which* 
W'TO sometimes sent to them. Xenium is also put for a present 
sent Irom the provinces to an advocate at Borne, or given to the' 
governor of a province.^ 

The presents given to guests being of diflFerent kinds, were 
sometimes distributed by lot, or by some ingenious contrivance.® 
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A LEGAL marriage among the Romans was made in three 
did'ereiit ways, c:illed nsf/s, confarreatio, and coemptio. 

I. l/sus, usage or prescription, was when a w'oiiian, with the 
<!Oiisent of her parents or guai'dians, lived with a man for a 
whole year,^^^ without being absent three nights, and thus bec>ame 
his lawful w'ife, or properiN , by pre cription.'^ If absent tor 
three nights, she was said e.sse ti'urpata^ or isse usurpatumy sr 
suum jus^ to have interrupted the prescription, and thus pre- 
vented a iih'irriage ; usw patio cst enim usucapionis interruptio}^ 


1 (Icmtiscalpium' 8. 5i. Surt. Au^. ICI. 7 >Suet. Aug. 75. G.tl. 10 matrimonii causa, 

a aversjs tabuLnmm £ Ov. F. it. 635. Pelr. 55. Vrsp. 10. Murt. 11 usu Ciipta luit, GelU 

picturas in ciniirivio 6il. M Jrt. Uelph. i. 72. siii. 3 xiy. J. Petr. (HI. iii. *J. 

vtMidltare aolobal. C tirrus, domiiius.naro- Piiii. Eji. v. H. vi. 31 12 trinurtium. 

3 Lamp, in Vita ejus, uhus, cwiia: inagi&ter, Vilr. vi. 10. Digest. 13 GoU. iii 2.D. 41 . 
21. Suet. Aug. 75. conviv.itor, ilor. Sal. 8 Msit. xW. 1. 5~4U. 2. see p. 47. 

ft Cic. I)iy. 41. Oft. ii. 8. 35. Marl. an*. 18. 141. 170. Pet.. 41. 

iii. 13. 23. Kiu. ii. 16. Gell. aiii. 11, 3 jubiuiit luatriinotiiuin. _ 
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2. CoNFARRBATiO) WRS when 0 man and woman were joined 
in marriage by the pontifex maximus, or fiamen dialis, in pre* 
sence of at least ten witnesses, by a set form of words, and by 
tasting a cake made of salt, water, and flour, called far, or 
PANis FARREus vcl farreum libum ; which was offered with a 
sheep in sacrifice to the gods.^ 

This was the most solemn form of marriage, and could only 
be dissolved by another kind of sacrifice, called diffarreatio.^ 
By it a woman was said to come into the possession or power of 
her husband by the sacred laws.^ She thus became partner of 
all his substance and sacred rites, those of the penates^ as Avell 
as of the lares* If he died intestate, and without children, she 
inherited his whole fortune as a daughter. If he left children, 
she had an equal share with them. If she committed any 
fault, the husband judged of it in company with her relations, 
and punished her at pleasure. The punishment of women pub- 
licly condemned, was sometimes also left to their relations.^ 

The children of this kind of marriage were Ciilled patrimi et 
MATRiMi, often employed for particular purposes in sacred 
solemnities. Certain priests were chosen only from among 
them; as the flamen of Jupiter/’ and the Vestal virgins. Ac- 
cording to Festus, those were so called whose parents were 
both alive. If only the father was alive, patrimiy vel -<?s; if 
/)nly the mother, matrimiy vel -es. Hence Minerva is called 
PATRiMA viRoo, becRuse she had no mother ; and a man who had 
children while his own father was alive, patfji patrimus.^ 

This ceremony of inaiTiage in later times fell much into 
disuse. Hence Cicero mentions only two kinds of marriage, 
usus and coempiio.^ 

3. CoKMPTio was a kind of mutual purchase,'’ when a man 
and woman were married, by delivering to one another a small 
piece of money, and repeating certain words, 'i'he man asked 
the woman, if she w'as willing to he the iui>tress of his family, 

AN SIBI MATER FAMII.I K KbSE VKLLKT ? MlC ailSW eied that sliC 

Wfis, SE vklt^r. In the same manner, the woman asked the man, 
and he made a similar answer.^’’ 

The elfects of this rite were the same as the former. The 
woman was to the husband in the place of a daughter, and he 
to her as a father. 8he assumed his name, together with her 
own; as Antonia Drusi, Uomitia Bihuli, &c. iShe resigned to 
liim all her goods,*' and acknowledged him as her lord and 
master.'- The goods which a woman brought to her hiishand, 

1 Dio-iy. ij. 2.). S»“rv. 4 330. Kfsp. Har. II. T.ir. Cir. Topir. 3. 

Vii'g. O. i, 31. jv, 't Dioiiy. li. S'i. Pliii. liisr. iv. An. iv ID. H Scry. Vitc. <1. i. 31. 

101. Pii.. xi^r. U. Tib ,i5. 7 O -ll. i. 13. Ou^ul. i. T<;r. Amir. i. i. 01 Cir. 

8 Festus. * 'lac. An. x'ni. 33. Liv. 0. Ki-stus. Top. iv. 

8 Mai a If/toi’t mv- xxxi* IM V'al. Wdx. 8 Klac. 31. 'fac. An. iy. 13 mnnnms, Virg. .’Pn. 

>, in maiium, \i. 3. .5, ItS. iv. lUJ. 3l4. 

i* e. p0U:Stateui Vni tt Snrv.Virg. (4. j. 31. 9 cmptio, vcmlitio. 
dOnvemre. I.ly. xxxyti. 3. (jio. ID 13c. Or. i. 57. B n*! Ji. 
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besides her portion, were called paraphbrna, •orum or bond 
paraphernalia. In the first days of the republic dowries were 
very small ; that given by the senate to the daughter of Scipio 
was only 11,000 asses of brass, £35 : 10 : 5 ; and one Megullia 
was surnamed ootata, or the great fortune, because she had 
50,000 asses, i. e. £161 : 7 : 6.' But afterwards, upon the 
increase of wealth, the marriage-portions of women became 
greater, dscies centena, sc, sestertia, £8072 : 18 : 4, the usual 
portion of a laily of senatorian rank. Some had ducenties^ 
£161,458 : 6 : 8;*^ 

Sometimes the wife reserved to herself^ a part of the dowry ; 
hence called dos recepticia, and a slave, who was not subject to 
the power of her husband, servus recepticius, or dotalis.* 

Some think that coemptio was used as an accessory rite to 
confarreatio, and retained when the primary rite was dropped.® 
'I'he rite of purchase in marriage was not peculiar to the 
Romans ; but prevailed also among other nations ; as among 
the Hebrews, Thracians, Greeks, Germans, Cantabri in Spain, 
and in the days of Homer,® to which Virgil alludes, G. i. 13. 

Some say that a yoke ^ used anciently to be put on a man 
and woman about to be married; whence they were called 
juuKs. But others think this expression merely metaphorical.® 

A matrimonial union betw^ecn slaves was called c.ontubbrniuiii ; T 
the slaves themselves contubernales,® or when a free man lived 
with a woman not married (concubinatus), in which case the 
woman was called concubina, pellaca,^® or pellex thus, fkllbx 

KEOm/E, FILMi, SORORIS, JOVIS, 1. G. 10.^^ 

Married women were called matron.^, or matres familias^^ 
opposed to ?7iei'( trices, prostituttB, scoria, &c. 

There could be no just or legal marriage unless between 
Roman citizens,^^ without a particular permission for that pur- 
pose, obtained first from the people or senate, and afterw’^ards 
from the emperors.^® Anciently, a Roman citizen was not 
allowed even to marry a freed-woman ; hemte Antony is 
reproached by Cicero for having married Fulvia, the daughter 
of a freed mail, as he afterwards was detested at Rome for 
marrying Cleopatra, a foreigner, before he divorced Octavia ; 
but this was not esteemed a legal nia . riage.^^ 

. — . ■ .1 I — . V ■>' ' 

1 Val. Mai. iv. 4. 10. Eurip. MfJ. 332. Tae. f|Ui uxorem haberet, better, for worse. 

<2 Mait. ii. CS. 5. V. 38. Mor. G. 16, dec. Str„h. Fest. Plant. Rud. T. 4. 15 non eratcum externo 
34. vi. 24. 3. Juv. vi. iii. 165. Horn. Odys. 3. Gell. iv 3. cunnubium, Sen. Ben. 

X. 355. viii. S17. I£ Surt. Cass. 49. Cic. iv. 35. 

3 iccc'pil, Cic. Orat. ii. 7 iiiguni. Clutiit. 70. Juv. ii, 57. 16 Liv. xxxviiu36. Ulpi. 

5o. T()()ic. 26. vel ex- 8 Si-rv. Virg, A5n. iv. Ov. MeL vi. 537. l*'p. Kragm. v. 4. cnnjiige 

L e. in usuui 16. Hor. Od. li. 5. ). 9. 132. xiv. 95. ft alibi bar^ra turuis inaritlie 

II reservavit. iii 8. 1. 8. Plant. Core, passim. vixit, he lived ai a 

4 Gfll. xvii 6. Plant, i. 1.60. 13 Gell. xviii. 6. shameful husband with 

A sin. 1.72. 9 see p. 41. 14 nuptiie, pistum ma- his barbarian wife, Hor. 

5 Cic. Floe. 31. 10 Suet. Vesp. 3. Cie. trimoniuni.connubiuin, Od. lil. 5. 5. 

6 Gen. xxix. 18. 1 8:im. Or. i. 40. Suet. Vesp. cunjiigium, vel consnr- 17 Llv. xxxlx. 19, VUn. 

xviii. 25. \en. Anali. 21. * tiua, i. e. eadein t.ir- ii, S. iii. 6. Plut« AnlO. 

vii. Herodot.Ter.iuit, U quir propriefu't ejns, tuna nut conditio, hr 
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By the lex papia popp^ea, a greater freedom was Allowed. 
Only senators and their sons and grandsons were forbidden to 
marry a freed^voman, an actress, or the daughter of an actor.' 
But it was not till Caracalla had granted the right of citizen- 
ship to the inhabitants of the whole empire, that Romans were 
permitted freely to intermarry with foreigners. 

The Romans sometimes prohibited intermarriages between 
neighbouring districts of the same country, and what is still 
more surprising, the states of Italy were not allowed to speak 
the Latin language in public, nor their criers to use it in 
auctions, without permission.- 

The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or woman, 
and a foreigner, were accounted spurious, and their condition 
little better than that of slaves. They were willed hybhid-k or 
ibrid(Bf vel •des,'^ the general name of animals of a mixed breed, 
or produced by animals of a ditterent species, mongrels;' as a 
mule from a horse and an nss, a dog from a hound and a cur : * 
hence applied to tliose sprung from pcirents of di/ferent nations,*’ 
and to words compounded from diftereut languages. 

The children of a lawful marriage were called lboitimi ; all 
others illboitimi. Of the latter tliere were four kinds : naiu- 
AALEs, ex concubina ; spurii, cx mereh ice vel scorto et inccrto 
pare; adultkrini et incestuosi. 'I'here were certain degrees 
of consanguinity, within which marriage was prohibited, ns 
between a brother and sister, an uncle and niece, &c, Such 
connection was called inckstus, -i<.v,vel or with a Vestal 
virgin,’ These degrees were more or less extended or con- 
tracted at different tiines.^ 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was forbidden among the 
Romans.^ 

The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, 
and twelve for girls.'*’ 

A custom prevailed of evspoiising infants to avoid the penalties 
of the law against bachelors : but Au^^ustiis ordained, that no 
nuptial engagement should be valid, wbicii was made more than 
two years before the celebration of the marriage, that is, below 
ten. This, however, was not always observetl." 

No young man or w'oman was allowed to nifirry without the 
consent of their parents or guardians, lleime a father was said 
spondere, vel despondcre fiUam aut »addiiig tliese words, 

ftUiB RES liECTE VERTAT I Or DU BENE VKRTANT.’- 

1 Dio. iiv. 16. Supt. Au". 1. )7. 

2 Liv. viii. 14. ix. 43. , , xxiii. til. i. do 

xl 42.xlv.29. 6 Kirt. B«*il. Air. 19. 42. 46. x In. 31. ,Siu t. .Si.cnsal. 

3 llor. Sat. Suet. .Mart. vi. 39. viii. 22. Aug. 63. Giau«l. 2li. 13 Cir. Kl«r,. 3.'). Att. 

Aug. i!) Liv. vliii 3. 7 I’lut. O. Rom. lUl. 9 Suet. .)nl. 53. Cic. i. 3. IVr. Ami. i. 1. 7.5. 

4 aniaiaiia ambigena Suet. (a. 26. Ner. A. Gr. i. 40. Tac. Agiir. 9. 

vel bi|;enera, tausi- Tac. An. »ii. 4 — 6. 10 FeRlus. Aul, ii. 2, 3, 4. 41. 49. 

Nraues, llubri, &C, Suet. Uoni. 8. . 11 Oio. Iiv. 16, Ivi, 7< 
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There was a meeting of friends, usually at the house of the 
woman’s father, or nearest relation, to settle the articles of the 
marriage contract, which was written on tables,^ and sealed. 
This contract was called sponsalia, -orurn vel ~ium, espousals ; 
the man who was betrothed or affianced, sponsus, and the 
woman sponsa, or pacta, as before sperata, and speratus.‘^ The 
contract was made in the form of a stipulation, an sponoes? 
i5P0NDK0. Then likewise the dowry was promised, to be paid 
down oil the inarriage day,^ or afterwards usually at three 
separate payments.^ On this occasion there was commonly a 
feast ; and the man gave the woman a ring,^ by way of pledge, 
which she put on her left hand, on the linger next the least ; 
because it was believed, a nerve reached from thence to the 
heart.*" ’ 

T'hen also a day was fixed for the marriage.’ Certain days 
were reckoned unfortunate ; as the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, 
and the days wliich followed them, particularly the whole month 
of i-May,*^ ami those days w hich were called atri, marked in the 
kalemiar with black ; also certain festivals, as that of the 
parentalidj &c. But widows might marry on those days.*^ 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of 
June.''* 

If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract,'^ 
which they exj>resscd thus, conditionk tua non utor, it wai^ 
called REPUDiUM (hence repudiatus repetor, after being rejected, 
I am sougljt back) ; and when a man or w^oiuan, after signing 
the contract, sent notice that they wished to break off the match, 
they were said repudinm ti vel amicis ejus mittere^ rtmiitere^ vel 
renunciare. But repudiare also signifies to divorce either a 
wife or a husband.'* 

On the wedding-day, tlie bride was dressed in a long white 
robe bordered w ith a purple fringe, or embroidered ribands,** 
thought to be the same with tunica recta, bound with a girdle ** 
niaiie of wool,'*" tied in a knot, mlled HarculcuSf wliicli the 

husband untied.*’ Her face was covered (nubeibatur) with a 
red or Hanie-ctdoured ^eil,"'* to denote her modesty;"* hence 
NUB ERE, sc,. s(i Vi TO, to luarry a husband; da?'e vel collocare 
JUtam nuplwn v. mptu', i. e. in niati nonium dure^ to marry a 
tlaughler or dispose of her in marriage. Her hair was divided 

1 tib-lla’. 4 tiibiis ^leusioiii is, 10 Ov. E', vi. ‘J2l. U62. 

2 ./iiv. M. ll'l. VI. 25. Cic. .Ut, XI. 4. 23. .ut. 11 spiuis..liaili!> 5 ulvpre, IGzonavelcingiiluinlii- 

lil'.l. X. o.jti. Ocll. i\. 4. 5 .'kiiiiiil'is I'r.miibus-. iatir ' h.'id', vel uitriii- neuni. 

Siift. 5.i. ( I. 12. b VI. 27. MoCrob. g«‘ic. 17 solvebat, Ov. Ep. ii, 

I’l.iiil. iVii. V. J. ”a. Sal. \ii. 15. 12 I’it. Ami. i. 5. 15. HU. Kost. 

'J’tiii, ii. 4. yO. AiJi|). li. 7 'lor. Aiul. i. 1. 75. 1> Toi. Plnn. iv.3, 72. I6luteuiulla"inietiniv’el 

2. 41. Uv. liii. -\i. pio- S nionse nialuin .Maj*» v. 6. .'A riant. .\u!. -us. 

fiiiPHi. rubcr5 vub^us ait, Ov. iv. 10.o9. Sa.-i.. Cajs. i. 19 Luo. ii. .SCI. Juv. ii. 

3 Plant. I'riii. V. 2. 31. V. V. 4'JO. Plut, O. Qniuot. vit.b. 2. 124. vi. 2/1. Schol. 

Tor. Aiul, T. 4. 47, lloni. 85. Iv BOfjnieiita oi longi ha- loc. x. 334. Mail, xii* 

►Siift. Cl. 2«. Juv. X. n Macr. Sat. 1. 15. Piut. bitns. Juv. u. 124. 42. Pliu. xii. 3. 

aaS. Ruui. 103. * 111 Pliu, MU.43.Lut. i>. 
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into six locks mtli the point of a spear, and crowned with 
flowers.^ Her shoes were of the same colour with her veiL* 

No marriage was celebrated without consulting the auspices,^ 
and offering sacrifices to the gods, especiially to Juno, the god- 
dess of marriage. Anciently a hog was sacrificed. 'Ihe gall of 
the victim was always taken out and thrown away, to signify 
the removal of all bitterness from marriage.* The marriage- 
ceremony was performed at the house of the bride’s father, or 
nearest relation. In the evening, the bride was* conducted ^ to 
her husband’s house. 8he wms taken apparently by force ^ 
from the arms of her mother or nearest relation, in memory of 
the violence used to the Sabine women. Three boys, whose 
parents were alive, attended her; two of them, supporting her 
by the arm, and the third bearing a flambeau of pine or thorn 
before.’^ There were five other torches carried before her, 
called FACES nuptialks marit.e legitim-k. Hence tj;da is put 
for marriage.® 

Maid-servants followed with a distaff, a spindle, and wool,® 
intimating that she was to labour at spinning, iis the lioinnn 
matrons did of old, and some of the most illustrious in later 
times. Augustus is said to have seldom worn any thing but the 
manufacture of his wife, sister, daughter, and nieces, at least 
for his domestic robes.^® 

, A boy named camil^us carried, in a covered vase called 
CUMKRUM vel -a, the bride’s utensils (nubentis ctensilia), and 
piaytliings for children (crepundia).^^ 

A great number of relations and friends attended the nuptial 
procession (powpam nuptialem duccbant), which was called 
OFFiciuM ; hence ducere uxorem, sc. domum, lo marry a wife. 
The boys repeated jests and railleries as she passed along.** 
"I’he door and door-posts of the bridegroom’s house were 
adorned with leaves and flowers, .and the rooms with tapestry.*^ 
When the bride (^me thither, being asked who she was, she 
answered, ubi tu caius, iui eoo caia, i. e. nbi iu dominus et pater 
familias, ibi ego damina et muter furuiluLS, A new married 
woman was called caia, from C-aia f i*ecilia, or 'i'anaquil, the 
wife of Tarquinius Prisons, who is said to have been an excellent 
spinster^® and housewife. Her distal!' and spindle were kept iu 
the temple of iSangus or Hercules,*^ 

1 Plut.Rom.^aaEst.86. Suet. Cluud. 26. Tac. 8 Cir. Clueiit 6. Ov. 12 Juv. ii. 132. vi. 202. 

vel 87. Ov. K. ii. 660< An. xt. 27. Luc. ii- 371> Ep. xi. HU. Met. iv. Suet. Cal. 26. (^lauil. 
Catul. lix. 6. 4 Virg. ABn. iv. 5il. C<l. Luc. ii. :i66. Plut. 26. Ner. 28. 

2 Itttei tncei, Catul. lix. Var. 11. K. ii. 3. Plut. O. llnni. 2L Virg. iEii. 13 aaleii ot cnnvicio. 

10. PUut.Ca8.proI.h9. prKcejx coujug. ir. IS. 14 Luc. ii. 369. Festus, 

Cic. Cluent. 6. Uivin. 5 ducebalur vel deduce- 9 cuius compta, ctfusus Catull. lix. 127. 

i. 16. Liv. xlii. 12. batur. cum staminc. 13 Juv, vii. 31. 79.226. 

Suet. Cl. 26. Tac. An. 6 abripiebatur. 10 Ptin. vUI. 48. s. 71. 16 lanilica. 

xi. 27. \ al. Max. ix. 1 7 t<edapin«avelspinea, Ov. F. ii. 741. Liv. i. 17 t^ic. Mur. 12.Quinc. 

9 Juv. X. 336. Cic. Div FeM. Catul, Ux, 17. 57. Suet, Aug. 73. i. 7. Feet. I’Uii, vii'u 

i. 16. Clueut. 3. 16 PHn. xvi. Piop. i 11 F«s4. Pistil. Cist. i>i. 48. >« 74. 

^ Plaul. Cut. prol. 86< Vi. 46. 1. 5. Uud. iv. 4. 110. 
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The bride bound the door-posts of her husband with woollen 
fillets,^ and anointed^ them with the fat of swine or wolves, to 
avert fascination or enchantments; whence s]ie was called 
UXOR, quasi unxor.^ 

She was lifted over the threshold, or gently stepped over it 
It was thought ominous to touch it with her feet, because tlu 
threshold was sacred to Vesta, the goddess of virgins.'* 

Upon her entry, the keys of the house were delivered to her , ‘ 
to denote lier' being entrusted with the management of the 
family. A sheep^s skin was spread below her ; intimating that 
she was to work at the spinning of wool, lloth she and her 
husband touched fire and water, because all things were sup- 
posed to be produced from these two elements, with the water 
they bathed their feet.^ 

'i’he husband on this occasion gave a feast (co^na nuptialis) to 
his relations and friends, to tliose of tlie bride and her attend- 
ants. 

Musicians attended, who sang the nuptial song,^ hymkn.'eus 
vel vel thalassio. I'hey often repealed lo hvmkn H\MRN*tK, 
and THALAssio,^ from Hymen the god of marriage among the 
Greeks, and 'I'halassus among the Homans, or from one Talas- 
sius, who lived in great ha])pincss with his wife, ns if to wish the 
new'-married couple the like felicity, or from rcO\ot.aiocry laniji^ 
dam, Tliese words used also to be resounded by the attend- 
ants of the bride on the way to her husband’s house. Hence 
hymeuceos cancre, to sing the nuptial song, vel hymeiujea, sc. 
varmina, hymenosi inconcessi, forbidden nuptials, 

After supper the bride was conducted to her bed-chaiuber 
by matrons who had been married only to one husband, called 
pronubiV,^^ and laid*- in the nuptial couch, which was magni- 
ficently adorned,** and placed in the hall opposite to the door, 
and covered with flowers, sometimes in the garden. If it had 
ever been used for that purpose before, the place of it was 
changed. There were images of certain divinities around, 
suBious, PKUTUNOA, Nuptial songs were sung by young 

women before ilie door till midnight, hence called epithalamia. 
The husband scattered nuts among the boys, intimating that he 
dropped boyish aimis'^iiient'j, and t^ ^ncetbrth was to act as a 
man. Hence nuces rcUnqucrc, t leave trifles and mind serious 


1 P ill. xxij. 3. 8. 9. iv. in. Ov. K. i\'. I'Ji. 9 Mart. xiii. 12. .'5. Fost. 15 in atrio vcl auU, Hor* 

Liif. ii iibb, Sciv. Art. Am. ii. vi9t'. S«TV. 1/iv. i. !•. Pint. Pomi^. Kp. i. 1. 87. 

Vii .iMi. IV. -158. VwfV -'W . iv. ili7. lltm.. r* Kmii. ynifir. I(i inhere us. 

2 G Plant, (’iiic. V. 2. C2. 31, Ov. Kp. xil. 143. J7 Cic. Cluent. .5. CatiU. 

3 I'iiii. XX viii. 0. B. .'>7. .Suet. Oji*. 25. .inv. vi. xiv. ;,7. Art. Am. ». tix. 192. Duuat. Ter. 

4 Luc. ii. 355. Pint. 201. 583. V'ir«. .Kii. i. (idl. Kuri. iii. 5. 45. .Tuv. x. 

Rum. On ‘‘-bl Uom.21>. 7 epilhalamiiim. vi, tii3. vii. 398. 334. T«c. An. xv. 37. 

Pl«iit.”*C.i'i. iv. 4. 1. 8 Marl.iii. 93.‘ij, (’alnt. lO lu thai.iuiiun. Pro;i. iv..U. 81. 12. 85* 

Serv. Virg. Eel. vivu Gl. Ter. AdH. v. j.V. 11 Festu.x. 9.59.0ell.xvi.9. Arnub. 

2s). Mat. Sylv. li. 7. 87. 12 collocabalnr. iv. August. Civ. Dei, 

5 K'*st. Plat. Qiu-est. PlAnt. C-as. iv.^^.Mait. 13 'ertus ;?Pi.ialis vi. 9. 

R..m. 31. 1. V''ar. L. L. «. 3ti. ti. 11 CuluJ. lU. 168. 
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business,^ or from boys playing^ with nuts in the time of the 
Saturnalia, which at other times was forbidden. Young women, 
when they married, consecrated their playthings, and dolls or 
babies (pup^is) to Venus.^ The guests were dismissed with small 
presents.^ 

Next day another entertainment was given by the husband, 
called REPOTiA, -orum^ when presents were sent to the bride by 
her friends and relations ; and she began to act as mistress of 
the family, by performing sacred rites.* 

A woman after marriage retained her former name ; as J ulia, 
Tullia, Octavia, Paulla, Valeria, &c. joined to that of her hus- 
band ; as CATONis MARCIA,® Juliu Pompcii, Terontia Ciceronis, 
Li via Augusti, kc. 

Divorce, or a right to dissolve the marriage, was, by the law 
of Romulus, permitted to the husband, but not to the wife ; <*is 
by the Jewish law," not however without a just caiise.'^ A 
groundless or unjust divorce was punished wiili the loss of 
effects ; of which one half fell to the wife, and the other w as 
consecrated to Ceres. 

A mail might divorce his wife if she had violated the conjugal 
faiti), used poison to destroy liis odspring, or brought upon him 
supposititious children ; if she had counterfeiteil his private 
keys, or even drunk wine without his knowledge. In those 
cases, the husband judged together with his wife’s relations. 
I’his law is supposed to have been copied into the Twelve 
Tables.^ 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, 
there was no iritance of its being exercised for about 620 
years. 8p. Carvilius Ruga was the first who divorced his wife, 
although fond of her, because she had no children, on account 
of the oath he had been forced to take by the censors, iu com- 
mon with the other citizens, uxofem se Ubenhn quterendorum 
gratia habitarumy that lie would marry to have children.*'^ 

Afterwards divorc,es became very iVpqiient ; not only for 
important reasons, but often on the most frivolous pretexts.*^ 
CfiBsar, when he divorced Pompeia, the niece of Sylla, because 
Clodius had got admission to his house in the garb of a music- 
girl, at the celebration of the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, de- 
clared, that he did not believe any thing that w^as said against 
her, but that ho could not live with a wife who had once been 
suspected. 


1 Or. F. iti. 675. 695. 1. Jiir. vi. 202. 

PlUi. XV. 22.Serv. <1 Fo.t. Hot-. S<it. li. 2. 
riil. 30. Catul.lu. 131. 60. >lucr. Sal. i, 15. 

P«rt. i, 10. . 5 Ijuc, ii. 314. 

li Suet. Ai^. 63. Md«t. 6 divuitiuiu. 
r. 65. x';v. 1. 12. 18. 7 Deal. xxiv. 1. 

Peit. ii. 70. B I'lut. Knni, Pfiitus in 

S ftpopluretn. Mart. xiv. Sontlcuu. 


U Clell. X 23. Piin. xi 26. Ner. 35. Val. Max. 

13. Diooy. ii. ^."i. Cic. vi. 3. II, 12. Uiu. xlvi. 

Pli'l.u. 28 16. PluL L. Paullo 

10 Oell. iv. H.Vnl. Mux Ciceroii. Juv. vi. 147. 
ii. 1.4. Uiony. ii. 25 12 Cic. Scat. 34. Att. i» 

Pint. Rotn. ct 11(1111 12. Uio. xxxvii. 45. 

ijiur u i:i. Suet. Cks. G. 
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If a wife was jvuilty of infidelity she forfeited her dowry ; ^ 
but if tile divorce was made without any fault of hers, the dowry 
was restored to her. When the sepnration was voluntary on 
both sides/^ she sometimes also retained the nuptial presents of 
her husband.^ 

In the later aj^es of the republic, the same liberty of divorce 
was exercised by the women as by the men. Some think that 
rioht was granted to them by the law of the Twelve Tables, in 
imitation of the 'Athenians.'^ This, however, seems not to have 
been the (;ase; for it appears they did not enjoy it even in the 
time of Plautus; only if a man was absent for a certain time, 
his wife seems to have been at liberty to marry another.® After- 
wards, some women deserted their husbands so frequently, and 
with so little shame, that Seneca says, they reckoned their years 
not 1‘roin the number of consuls, but of husbands.® This deser- 
tion very frequently happened without any just cause. But a 
freed woman, if married to her patron, was not permitted to 
divorce hiin.^ 

Augustus is said to have restricted this license of bona gratia 
divorces, as they were called,® and likewise Dornitian. They 
still, however, prevailed ; although the women who made them 
were by no means respectable.® 

Tlie mail was said dimittere uxorem; and the 

woman ct'TrdKuTritu, rdinquHve vel de^erere virum ; both, facers 
dimrtmm cum uxore vel viro, a viro vel ab uxorey^ 

A divorce, anciently, was made with different ceremonies, 
according to the manner in which the marriage had been 
celebrated. 

A marriage contracted by confarreatio, was dissolved by a 
sacrifice called dikkarrkatio ; which was still in use in the 
time of Plutarch, when a separation took place betwixt the 
daiiien of Jupiter and his wife.^'* 

A marriage contracted by coemptio was dissolved by a kind 
of release called rkmancipatio. In tliis manner Cato is sup- 
posed to have voluntarily given away his wife Marcia to Hor- 
fensius, and Tiberius Nero his wife Livia to Augustus, even when 
big with child.^^ 

in later limes, a di\orce was mad*, with fewer ceremonies. 
Jn ju'esence of seven witnesses, th1b marriage-contract wastom,'® 
the keys were taken from the wife,^® tlien certain words were 
pronounced by a freedman, or by the husband himself, res tuas 

1 Val. Uav. viii. 2, 3. quo pt>r antiimno^. ost, who marries 14 Pint. Cat. Tac. Aii. r. 

2 cum bona gratia a se t-iglit hii<-bantls are bo ottfii, dors not mar- 1. Diu. xlviii. 44. VeU 

invicrin disced) b'utt. iiiade in five autumns, ty; sho is an adulter- U. 9i. 

3 Ov. Rein. lin. 6(U). vi. 2^. Mart vi. 7. ess by law, !V!.irt. vi. 7. 1 j (ubuls nuplialet vol 

4 Plut.in Alcibiade. Cic. Fain, viii 7. 10 Cic. Fnm. viii.7> U. dotales frungebnnttir, 

5 Merc. iv. 6. Plant. 7 ci repudiuin init.era. 24. 3. oV. Tac. An. xi. 30. Jut. 

Stich. I. 1.29. S Suet. Aug. 34. 11 Krstiis. i*. 7.^. 

6 Ueiief. ill. lu. so.Tuv. 9 qiuc nnbi' tuUes« non J*! duiidium. 10 claves adimebantur, 

fiunt octo inaiiti quin, luibit; adultera lege IJlIaininii’a, Rom '>0. Cic. Phil. ii. 28- 
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TIBI HABB Vel -ETO ; TUAS RRS TIBI AGITO ; BXI, BXl OCYUS ; VADB 
FOKAs, I FOBAS, MULiER ; CEDE DOMO. Hcnc© cxigeve foras vel 
tjicere^ to divorce.* 

If the husband was absent, he sent his wife a bill of divorce,* 
on which similar words were inscribed. This was called 
matrimonii renunciatio. 

If the divorce was made without the fault of the wife, her 
whole portion was restored to her; sometimes all at once, but 
usually by three diderent payments.^ 

There was sometimes **in action (actio mal.'h tractationis), to 
determine by whose fault the divorce was made. When the 
divorce was made by the wife, she said valeas, tibi habeas tuas 
BKs, REDDAS MEAS ; farewcll, keep your own things, and let me 
have mine.* 

Divorces were recorded in the public registers/ as were mar- 
riages, births, and funerals.^ 

Widows were obliged to wear mourning for their husbands 
at least ten months, and if they married within that time, they 
were held infamous ; ’ but men were uniler no such restriction. 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after the death of his wife 
Faustina, lived with a concubine,^ that he might not bring in a 
step-mother on nis children.'^ 

Second marriages in women were not esteemed honourable, 
tiSind those who had been married but to one husband, or who 
remained in widowhood, were held in particular respect. Hence 
UNiviRA is often found in ainuent inscriptions, as an epithet of 
honour. So, uni nupta.*'* Sucli as married a second time were 
not allowed to odiciate at the annual sacred rites of Female 
Fortune.** Among the (-iormans second marriages were pro- 
hibited by law.*" 


IV. KOMA.N* 1 UNERALS. 

The Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral rites, be- 
cause they believed that the souls of the iin buried were not 
admitted into the abodes of the dead, or, at least, wandered a 
hundred years along the river »^tyx, before they w'erc allo\ve<l 
to cross it; for which reason, if die bodies of their fricmls 
could not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb, 
(tumulus inanis, venotaphium,) at which they per- 

formed the usual solemnities; and if they happened to see a 

1 Plaut. (;a8in. ii.2.36. 3 Cir. Aft. xJ. 4. 2'?. Sn.«t. N.v, 3'). 11 forfima miilitlu i*-.. 

Amp. iii, 2. 17. Cic. 4 Cic. 'lop. 4. Oum. vii. 7 .S«*n. Ep. ti.i. L. 2. C, Dloriy, r>t), VjI. 

Or. i. 40. Phil. ii. 24. 3. J)^c!ani. viii. 18. de srcund. Nupf. jMa 1. 8. ■). S*-rv, 

Otr. Kv, xli. 131. Juv. .'jfl.l. I’iaitt. Am. iii. 2. 8 no lot liboris .super- Vir^. iEii. \v. J'>. 

»i. 145. Mart. x. *12. 47. diicer.-t nnvercam. Kearns in Pudicitias 

xi. 10.1. 1. 2.9. D. Div. 5 iir.tit, Cic. Fain. viii. 9 Capit. in Vita ejus, luni. 

2 nuiicium reinittebal, 7. .Sen. Ben. Iin. 12 Tac. Mor. Gen . 19. 

Cic. Alt. i. 10. 0 Juv. ii. 130. ix. 81. '10 Prop. Iv. nit. 
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dead body, they always threw some earth upon it, and whoever 
neglected to do so, was obliged to expiate his crime by sacri- 
ficing a hog to Ceres ; ^ hence no kind of death ‘was so much 
dreaded as shipwreck ; hence also rite condere manes, to bury 
in due form ; condere animam sepulchro, to give the soul repose 
in the tomb ; and to want the due rites was esteemed the greatest 
misfortune.® 

When persons* were at the point of death, their nearest rela- 
tion present endeavoured to catch their last breath with their 
mouth, ^ for they believed that the soul or living principle 
(anima), then ^\ent out at the mouth. Hence the soul of an old 
person was said in primis lahris esse, or in ore primo teneri ; 
so ANIMAM (Kpre, to be in the agony of death.® Animam dare^ 
effiare, exhalnre, exspirare, effundere, &c. to die. 

They now also pulled off their rings, which seem to have 
been put on again before they were placed on the funeral pile.® 
The nearest relation closed the eyes and mouth of the de- 
ceased, probably to make them appear less ghastly. The eyes 
were afterwards opened on the funeral pile.’ When the eyes 
were closed, they called ® upon the deceased by name several 
times at intervals, repeating avk or valk, wlience corpora 
nondum concJnmnta, just expiring ; and tiiose who had given 
up their friends for lost, or supposed them dead, were said eos 
cu^ct'famavisse ; so when a thing was quite desperate, conclama-* 
TUM FST, all is over.^*' 

'fhe corpse was then laid on the ground ; hence dkpositus, 
for in ultimo posilus, desperatre sedutis, desperate, dying, past 
hoi>es of recovery ; or from the ancient custom of placing sick 
persons at the gate, to see if any that passed had ever been ill 
of the same disease, and w hat ha<i cured them ; Iience dkponerr 
aiiquem vino, to intoxicate; jwsili artus, dead; so compositus 
vino somnoqiic, overpowei’ed with wine and sleep.^- 

The corpse was next bathed with warm wat«*r, and anointed 
with perfumes, by slaves called pollinxtoues,^ belonging to 
those who took cave of funerals (LiBiTiNARii),'® and had the 
charge of the temple of Venus Libitina, where the things re- 
quisite for funerals were sold; hem e vitare hibitinam^ not to 
die ; mirari nihil, nisi quod LibJ<ina sacravit, to admire nobody 

1 VirR. .’En. iii. 4 atiima jonilis. Mot. x. (ii. F. iv'. 852. Amor. i. 4. 51. ii. 5. 

vi. 505. Slat. Tln’h. 5 S» n. Ep.jlJ.lOl.Hoic. Gatul. xcvm. 10. Luc. 22. 

xii. 102. SB.*). Hor. ( 1(1. Fcr. LUO. l.iv. xxvi. ii. 'A>. HI V ir^. .lin. vl, 219, 

i. 28.23. 30. Festus ill 14. 1711. F..ni. viiL 13. 10 Liv. iv. 40. 1'l’i. Kun. IMin Kp. v. 16. Murt. 
Pr.eciilaiu'a agiia. Tii«;c. ». 9. ii. 3. 5b. in. 12. 

2 Ov. Tri.st. i. 2. .'ll. 0 Suf-I. I’lb. 7.3. Pliii. II Ov. Trlst. iii. 3. 40. 14 qu.isi p(0lis imctorss, 

Kp. X. 11J>. Pliii. Kp. xxxi. 1. Prop. iv. 7. 9. Pout. ii. 2. 47. Virp Plaul. Asiii. v. 2. 60. 

vii. 27. Vii vEii. iii. 7 Virg. JEn. ix 487, vK.!. xii. iiS'j Tie. V'er. Pcmi. Pi ol. 0,3. 

68. Plaut Most. ii. 2. Ov. Htr. i. 1(12. 11.1. i.2. 15 Sen. Bpn..vi.38. 

6b. Suet. Cal. 59. ii. 102. x. 120. Lin. iii. 12 Ser\. Vir^. rEn. xii. tb rmc ess aria fnneribna 

3 rxtreumm apiritnm 71(1. Suet Ner. 49. Slrab. i'i. p. 1.55. 17 Pint. liom. ^uteat. 

ore exciuere, Cic. Ver. Plm. xi. 37. a. 55. \vi. 746. Ucioilul. i- U.23. Liv. Mi.2t.Uor. 

V. 45. Virg. .'En. vi. 8 mniamabant. * 197. Plaut. Aul. i\i 6. U(l. iii. 30. 6. 

684, 9 Ov. Tii^t. lii. 3. 43. 39. Ov. Her. x 

'2\l 
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till after his death ; Libitinam evadere, to escape death ; Libitind 
is also put for the funeral couch.^ 

In this tem{)le was kept an account^ of those who died, for 
each of whom a certain coin was paid; hence autumnusque 
graviSy Libitinee qucBstus acerb(B, the unwholesome autumn, 
ruthless Libitina’s gainful season ; because autumn being un> 
healthful usually occasioned great mortality.^ 

The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expenses 
was called ahbitrium, oftener plur. -ia ; so arbitrium vendendi 
sails, the monopoly of salt.^ 

The body was then dressed in the best robe which the de- 
ceased had worn when alive; ordinary citizens in a white toga, ^ 
magistrates in their praHexta, &c., and laid** on a couch in the 
vestibule/ with the feet outwards, as if about to take its last 
departure. Hence componere, to bury.® Then a lamentation 
tvas made. Hence, sic 'positum affati discedite corpus, thus, 
with the last farewell to thy body laid out for burial, depart. 
The couch was sometimes detdted with leaves and llowers, the 
bedstead of ivory. If the deceased had received a crown for 
his bravery, it was now placed on his head. A small coin, triens 
vel obolus, was put in his mouth, which he might give to Charon 
(portitor vel porthrneus, the ferryman of hell) for his freight.'^ 
Hence a person who wanted this and the other funeral oblations 
'■was said abiisse ad Achenmtem sine viatico ; for without them 
it was thought that souls could not purchase a lodging, or place 
of rest. 

A branch of cypress w'as placed at the door of the deceased, 
at least if he was a person of consequence, to prevent the ponti- 
fex maximus from entering, and thereby being polluted, for it 
was unlawful for him not only to touch a dead body, but even 
to look at it. This tree was sacred to Pluto, because when once 
cut it never grows again, called atra, feralis, funerea vel fune- 
tris, from its being used at funerals.^* 

The Romans at tiret usually interred their dead, which is 
the most ancient and most natural method^® They early 
adopted the custom of burning^* from the Greeks, which is 
mentioned in the lawsof Nuraa, and of the Tw'elve 'fables,^^ but 
it did not become general till towards the end of the republic. 

Sylla was the first of the patrician branch of the gois Come- 

1 Id. Rp. ii. 1. 49. Juv. Juv. ill. 172. Tors. iii. lOI. Hor. riin.xvI.33.Dio.1';- 

kii. 129. Mart. viii. 43. 6 compoiipbatur vel col- i. !> 2.S. 3J. Si*n. M.m( . li>. liv. 

4. A cron, in Hor. 0«i. lorabatur. 9 Virt?. ilin. il. 414. ni. Virg. .Kii. i>i. 01. 

in«3tt.6. 7 locus vacuus onto ja- 66. Uioity. xi. H'.). Cic. iv. Ml7. 

8 ratio vel epheineris. nuam donius perqiiein Legg. ii 21. Vroii. n. 12 hutnubnnt. 

5 i^uet Nt-r. 39. Dioiiy. a via adadea itur.Uel. 10. 91. Plin. xxi. 3. 13 Cic. Legg. ii. 

iv, 15. Her. Sat. ii. 6. xvi. 5. Jnv. Hi. 267. Plin. vii. 54.U('iieH.ri. 

19. Fhaadr. iv 1U.25. 8 Ov. Mot. ix. 502. K. 10 nusquam pos'ie di- 19. 

4 Cic. post Hed. in Sen. ili. 647. v. 426. fan. verti. Plant. I’ten. 14creman'livelcom!»n« 
7.Dein.87.Pi8.9.1.iv. Agr. 46. Hist. i. 47. Prql. 71. • rendi. 

H. 9, V"* nrev. Vit. 11 Lur. iii. 442. Koct. 15 I’lut. Nutn. 

6 Vlr" .^n. u. 483. Suet. Aug. 101.^ liur. Od. |i. 14. 2i. 
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lia that was burned , which he is supposed to have ordered, lest 
any one should digf up his body and dissipate his remains, as he 
did those of Marius. Pliny ascribes the first institution of 
burning among the Romans to their having discovered, that the 
bodies of those who fell in distant wars were dug up by the 
enemy. It appears, however, to have prevailed at an early 
period. The wise men among the Indians, called otmnosophis* 
TAs, commonly burned themselves alive, as Calanus in presence of 
Alexander, and Zamarus at Athens, while Augustus was there.^ 

Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost 
universal, but was afterwards gradually dropped upon the intro- 
duction of Christianity, so that it had fallen into disuse about 
the end of the fourth century.^ 

Children before they got teeth were not burned, but buried 
in a place called suqgrundarium.^ So likewise persons struck 
with lightning* were buried in the spot where they fell, called 
BioENTAL, because it was (M>nsecrated by sacrificing sheep 
(fiidentes).^ It was enclosed with a wall, and no one was allowed 
to tread upon it To remove its bounds ^ was esteemed sacrilege.^ 

The expressions sepelirb, sepultura, and sepulchrum, are 
applied to every manner of disposing® of a deaci body. So also 
MUMARE, &c. JusTA, cxsequics vel funus, funeral obsequies or 
solemnities ; hence justa funebria^justafunerum yel-exsequiarum, 
et justa funera alicui facere^ solvere vel persolvere^ reddere justa^ 
funeriy But exsequi.e properly denotes the funeral procession,^® 
Hence exskquias ducere, deducere, comitart) frequentare, prose-' 
quif &c., to attend the funeral ; funeri interessey 

Of funerals, there were chiefly two hinds, public and private. 

The public funeral was called indictivum,*^ because people 
were invited to it by a herald.*'* Of this kind the most re- 
markable were funus censorium, including funus considare^ 
prcetorium, triurnphalCy &c. Publicum, when a person was 
buried at the public expense,** and collativim, by a public 
contribution.** Augustus was very liberal in granting public 
funerals,*® as at first in conferring the honour of a triumph. 
There was also a military funeral performed at the public 
expense.*^ 

A private funeral was called ta 'itum, translatitium, tlebbium 
COMMUNE, and vuloare.*® 

1 Diony. v. 47, 48. C/ic. 5 Ptrs. ii. 27. Luc. i. 10 offiniini exs^'qiiii- liii. 30. liv. 28. Suet 
ib. 'fuse. ii. 21. Plin. 006. Viii. dOl. Fest. run* v. jiinnpa tnnobris. \’it. 3. 

ib. vi. 10. s. 22. l)i ". Oell. xvi. 6. II Tat* Ann. ii. 32. xvi. Ij Liv. ii. 33. V;il. Max. 

liv. 9. 0 moverc bidental. 6, 7.21. Suet. Tib. 32. iv. 3. IMul. P-)pUc. see 

2 Tac. Ann. xvi. 9, Ma- 7 Hor. Art. P. 471. Ter. And. i. 100. p. 120. 

crob. vii. 7. 8 «*oiidendi. 12 ad quod per pr,Tco- 16 retp^t, 

3 Fulgent, d® Prise. 9 Plin •x. S. xvii. 51. nem nomine!, evora- 17 Liv.i;i.43. Jiiu.nv.lR 

Serm. 7. Plin. vii. 15. Cic. Tusr. i. 4.5. FL^c. b.infui. iM Sen. 'IVaiiq 1. 0>. 

s. 16. .luv. XV. 14«. 88. W, ii. 17. 22. Sal. 13 He. Dom. IS. Bt»e 5. T. i. 3. 22. Suet. N«r, 

4 hilgiii ill, Pint. ii. !*5. Jii-;. 11. Nep. Kiim. 1.1. M/. 33 Piop. ii 10. SS. 

,'ieii. lift, iii. 23. Q. C v. i. 20. (^a, B. O. 1 1 T.ir. Ann. iii. 4S. iv. Aus. iV. x. 5. Capito* 
Nat. ii. 21. vi. 17. ^ 1.5. vi. 11. xiiu 2. Uio.* lin. Antoiu PbU, lA, 
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The funeral of those who died in infancy, or under age, was 
called ACERBUM, or immaturum, or exsequi^e immatur^k? But 
funm acerbum is applied by some only to infants, and immatu* 
rum to young men. Such were buried sooner than grown 
persons, and with less pomp.^ 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was kept 
usually for seven or eight days, with a keeper set to watch it, 
and soinetiiiics boys to drive away the dies. When the funeral 
was private, the body was not kept so long.^ 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were assembled, 
the dead body was i-arried out with the feet foremost,'* on a 
couch covered with rich cloth, ^ with gold and purple, supported 
commonly on the shoulders of the nearest relations of the de- 
ceased, or of his heirs, sometimes of his freediiien. Julius 
Ciesar was borne by the magistrates, Augustus by the senators,^ 
and tferinanicus by the tribunes and centurions. So Drusus, 
his father, who died in (lermany, by the tribunes and centu- 
rions, to the winter quarters, «and then by tlie (Jdef men in the 
dirtereut cities on the road to Home. Faulus 7Kmilius by the 
chief men of IMacedonia who happened to be at Home when he 
died.7 

Poor citizens and slaves were carried to the funeral pile in a 
plain bier or codin (sandapila, vilis ahca, orciniana sponda),^ 
■•usually by four bearers, called vkspillonks, vel vespcB^^ sandapi- 
LOXEs, vel •arii, and in later writers lecticarii. 

The funeral couches (lectic.k, Iccti^ vel tori) of the rich seem 
also to have been borne by vespillones. llencie a couch carried 
by six was called hhxaphorum, and by eight, octophorum, or 
lectica octopfiGi'us ; as the ordinary couches or sedans used in 
the city, or on a journey, were carried by slaves, called lecti- 
carii.*'’ 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes covered. 

The general name of a bier was fkiiktrum,** or capulus, vei 
-wm: hence cupular old, at deatli’s door ; mpuli ikcus, Some 
make ferctrum to be the same with ketus ; others that on wliicb 
the couch was supported.*^ 

Children who died before they were weaned, were carried to 
the pile by their mothers.** 

All funerals used anciently to be solemnized in the nigbt- 

1 Vir;;. ^Kn. vi. 429. xiv. 3. 8 M^rt. u. «l. vlii. 7S. ix. 3 . 11 . 

Jur. xi. 44. Sen. Kj’. 4 jwdibus cftcrcbdtur, II. x. 9. Hor. Sat. 11 V'iri'. .Hn. vi. 

123. Tranq. An. i. 11. Plin, vi». H, i S, <». Juv. viii. 1^5. xi. 81. 149. Slat. Tli-b. 

S Cic. Clu. 9, T.tc. An. 5 ttrnruU vpstis. Lm;. viii. 738, vi. .'ia. Ov. Mft, xiif 

xiii. 17. Saet. N>r.:i.l. ti Suet. 84. 101. .luL 84. 9 nuia vi spi rlino tern- 717. 
fauera pueroruni ad i'a- Plin. vii. 44. Juv. x. por« niorlunn eHeie- 12 i{uo(i rtirpus capiif, 
c- « et ctreou duefa, 259. Vnl. Max. vii- 1. bant, Fest. SuPt. Uoiii. Sciv. Vlr{'. xi. 01. 

San. Brav. vi. 20. El). Hor .Sat. i 1 . 5 , 88 . P«t. 17. Kulrop, vii. .11. Fest. 

122. ill. lOd. Mail. i. 31. 18. 13 Plnut. Mil. iii. 1. >4. 

3 Serv. Virp. v. 81. vi, 7 Tar.. Ann. iii. 2. Dili. 10 Cm V>r. v. 11. Fnin. As. v. 2. 42. Van. I*. 

218. xi. 30. Xiphiliii. Iv. 2. Suet. CJauJ, I. iv. 12. Phil. 41. Nun. L. tv .'iri. 

Uxiv. 4* Cic. Clii. 9. .Val. Max. ii. iS. 3. Atf. 22. tiell. x. 3. 11 Stnt. Sjrlv. v, 5. I.-). 

Sue .0th. Tac. Ant j^’Flut. Vit. .Mart. ii. SI. vi. OT, 10. Ov. Ilei.xv. llS. 
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time with torches, tLat they might not fall in the way of magis- 
trates and priests, who were supposed to be violated by seeing 
*1 corpse, so that they could not perform sacred rites, till they 
were purified by an expiatory sacrifice. Thus, to diminish the 
expense of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius Phalereus 
at Athens, according to an ancient law, which seems to have 
fallen into desuetude. Hence funus, a funeral, from funes 
accensi,^ or fimalia, funales cerei^ cerecB faces, vel candel<B^ 
torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of small ropes or 
cords ( fu7ies, vel funiculi), covered with wax or tallow (seimm 
vel seburn).^ 

But in after .nges, public funerals^ w^ere celebrated in the 
day-tiiHO, at an early hour in the forenoon, as it is thought from 
Piutare.h, in Syll. fin. with torches also.' Private or ordinary 
funerals ^ were alw ays at night.® 

As toivdies wd-e used both at funerals and marriages, hence 
inter 7dr unique facem, for infer nuptins et funus, et face pro tha- 
lumi, fax imhi irioitis adcsf, and instead of the nuptial, I am 
threatened with the funeral torcli.^ 

The order of the funeral procession was regulated, and every 
one’s place .assigned him, by a person called dhsignator, an 
uiulcrtaker or master of ceremonies,® attended by lictoi*s, 
dressed in black.® 

First went musicians of various kinds : pipers (tibicines, vel* 
smetNEs), trumpeters, and cornetters,'® then mourning women 
(i^K.KFic k),“ liire<l to lament, and to sing the funeral song 
(n-lnia vel LEssus), or the praises of the deceased, to the sound 
of the flute. Boys and girls were sometimes employed for this 
last purpose. As these praises were often unmerited and 
frivolous, hence nuqfB is put for n.lni.e, and lexidia, res mams et 
fnrolce, f(»r voces qmvficaram,^- 

The flutes and trumpets used on this occasion were larger 
and longer than ordinary, of a grave dismal sound. By the 
law of the Twelve 'lables, the number of players on the flute at 
a funeral was restricted to ten.'® 

Next came players and bulFooiis (ludii vel histriones ei scurree), 
who danced and sung," Oi.e of thcMi, called archimhwi's, sup- 
ported the «;haracter of the d€<*eased, imiuting his words and 
actions while alive. These players sometimes introduced apt 
sayings from dramatic writers.'® 
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Then followed the freedmen of the deceased, with a cap on 
their head.^ Some masters at their death freed all their slaves, 
from the vanity of having their funeral procession attended by a 
numerous train of freedmen.^ 

Before the corpse, were carried the images of the deceased 
and of his ancestors, on long* poles or frames, in the same form 
and garb as when alive ; ^ but not of suf:h as had been con- 
deinned for any heinous crime, whose images were broken. 
The triumviri ordained, that the image of Cfesar, after his 
deification, should not be carried before the funeral of any of 
his relations. Sometimes there were a great many different 
couches carried before the corpse, on which, it is supposed, the 
images were placed.^ After the funeral, these images were 
again set up in the hall, where they were kept.^ 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, the crowns 
and rewards which he had received for his valour were dis- 
played, together with the spoils and sUindards he had taken 
from the enemy. At the funerals of renowned conimanders 
were carried images or representations of the countries they 
had subdued, and the cities they had tiiken.^* At the funeral of 
fciylla, above !3000 crowns are said to have been carried, which 
had been sent him by different cities on account of his victory. 
The lictors attended with their fasces inverted. Sometimes also 
Hhe ofiicers and troops, with their spears pointing to the ground, 
or laid aside. ^ 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased in 
mourning his sons with their heads veiled, and his daughters 
with their heads bare, and their hair dishevelled, contrary to 
the ordinary custom of both, the mngistrnles witliout their 
badges, and the nobility without their ornaments.''' 

The nearest relations sometimes tore their garments, and 
covered tlicir hair with dust, or pulled it out. 'I'he women in 
particular, who attended the funeral, beat tlicir breasts, tore their 
cheeks, &c.*‘' although this was forbidden by the Twelve I'abJes.'* 

At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was carried 
through the forum ; where the procession stojiped, and a funeral 
oration (laudatio) was delivered in praise of the deceased from 
the rostra, by liis son, or by some near relation or friend ; 
sometimes by a magistrate, according to the appointment of the 
senate.*^ 
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This custom is said to have been first introduced by Poplicoin, 
in honour of his coliea^^uc Brutus. It is first mentioned by 
Livy, ii. 47; next, ib. 61. It was an incentive* to ^lury and 
virtue, but hurtful to the authenticity of historical records.^ 

The honour of a futieral oration was decreed by the senate 
also to women, for their readiness in resigninj^ their golden 
ornaments to make up the sum agreed to be paid to the (lauls, 
as a ransom for leaving the city; or, according to Plutarch, to 
make the golden cup which was sent to Delphi, as a present to 
Apollo, in conset^uence of the vow of Camillus, after the taking 
of Veji.^ 

But Cicero says, that Popilia was the first to whom this 
honouu was paid, by her son Catulus, several ages after ; and, 
according to Plutarch, Cresar introduced the custom of praising 
young matrons, upon the death of his wife Cornelia, But after 
that, both young and old, married and unmarried, Avere honoured 
Avith funeral orations.^ 

While the funeral oration Avas delivering, the corpse Avas 
placed before the rostra. The corpse of Caesar Avas placed in 
a gilt pavilion, like a small temple,^ Avitli the robe in Avhich he 
had been slain suspended on a pole or trophy, and his image 
exposed on a movable machine, Avith the marks of all the 
Avounds he had received, for the body itself was not seen but 
Dio says the contrary, xliv. 4. ♦ 

Under Augustus, it became customary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praise of the same person, and in dif- 
ferent places.^ 

From the forum, the corpse was carried to the place of 
burning or burial, Avhicli tlie laAV of the TavoIvc Tables ordered 
to be Avithout the city, hominkw mortuum in uubk ne sepklito, 
NEVE uRiTO, according to the custom of other nations ; the Jews, 
the Athenians, and others.’ 

The ancients are said to have buried tlieir dead at their own 
houses; Avheiice, according to some, the origin of idolatry, find 
the Avorsiiip of household gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or 
spectres in the dark (uARvai vel lemures), &c.® Souls separated 
from the body Avere called lemures vel manes ; if beneficent, 
lares; if hurtful, larv.k lv7 mani.e.*’ Augustus, in his speech to 
his soldiers before the battle of x\ctiuni, says that the Fgyptians 
embalmed their dead bodies to establish an opinion of their 
immortality, Several of these still exist, called niinnmies, from 
inuin, the Egyptian name of Avax. The inainicr of embalming 
is <lescribed by Herodotus, Ii. 86. The Persians also anointed 
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the bodies of their dead ^vith wax, to make them keep as long 
as possible.' 

The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the city, 
both from a sacred and civil consideration ; that the priests 
might not be containiiiated by seeing or touching a dead body, 
and that houses might not be endangered by the frequency of 
funeral fires, or the air infected by the stench.^ 

The ilaiiien of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead 
body, nor to go where there was a grave, so the high priest 
among the Jews ; and if the pontifex maximus had to deliver a 
funeral oration, a veil was laid over the corpse, to keep it from 
his sight.* 

The places for burial were either private or public; the 
private in fields or gardens, usually near the highway, to be 
conspicuous, and to reniitid those who passed of mortality.® 
Hence the frequent inscriptions, sistk viator, aspick viator, 
&c. on the via Ajipia, Aurelia, Flaminia, Tiburtina, The 

public piac.es of burial for great men were commonly in the 
campus martius, or campus esquilinus, granted by a decree of 
the senate,^ fur poor people without the Fsquiline gate, in places 
called puTicuL.E, vel -i.® 

As the vast number of bones deposited in that common 
burying-ground rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, 
^Augustus, with the consent of the senate and people, gave part 
of it to his favourile Maecenas, w'ho built there a magnificent 
house,*'’ called turris m.vcenatiana, with extensive gardenvS, 
whence it became one of the most healthy situations in Home.'*’ 

There was in the corner of the burying-ground a stone 
pillar, cippus, on which was marked its extent towards the 
road," and backwards to the fields also who were to be buried 
ill it. 

If a burying-ground was intended for a person and his 
heirs, it was called skpulchrum, vel monumentum h.i;reditarium, 
which was marked in lettei’s, thus, h. m. h. s. i. e. hoc monumen- 
tum H/ERKDES SEQUITUR; Or CiENTILB and OKNTILITIUM, PATRIUM, 
avitum.'*’ If only for himself and family, kamiliare.'* Freed- 
iiien were sometimes comprehended, and relations, when unde- 
serving, excluded.'® 

The right of burying was sometimes purchased by those who 
had no burying-ground of their own. 
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The Vestal virgins were buried in the city {quia leyibus non 
tenebantur)y and some illustrious men, as PopHcola, Tubertus, 
and Fabricius (virtutis causa, legibus soluti) ; which right their 
posterity retained,^ but did not use. To show, however, thaf 
they possessed it, when any of them died, they brought the 
dead body, when about to be burnt, into the forum, and setting 
down the couch, put a burning torch under it, which they im- 
mediately removed, and carried the corpse to another plac^ 
The right of making a sepulchre for himself within the pomoerium 
was decreed to Julius Cresar as a singular privilege.^ 

When a person was burnt and buried in tlie same place, it 
was called bustum ; whence this word is often put for a tornb.^ 
A place where one was only burnt, ustrina, vel -um} 

The funeral pile (ROous,vel pyra,) was built in the form of an 
altar, with four equal sides, hence called ara sepulchri, funkris 
ara,^ of wood which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft 
oak, &cj* unpolished, according to the law' of the Twelve Tables, 
ROGUM ASCI a nk POLiTO, but not ahvays so, also stuffed with paper 
and pitch,^ made higher or lower according to the rank of the 
deceased, hence rogus plebkius,® with cypress trees set around 
to prevent the noisome smell, at the distance of sixty feet from 
any house.'** 

The basilica Porcia and senate-house adjoining; contiguous to 
the forum, were burnt by tbe dames of the funeral pile df 
(^lodius.^^ 

On tbe funeral pile was placed tbe corpse with the cpach. 
The eyes of the deceased were opened,*' to which Virgil is 
thought to allude, Mn, iv. 224. 

The near relations kissed the body with tears, and then set 
fire to the pile with a lighted torch, turning away their face,'^ to 
show that they did it with reluctance. They prayed for a wind 
to assist tlie flames, ns the Greeks did, and when that happened, 
it was thought fortunate.** 

Tliey threw into the fire various perfumes,'^ incense, myrrh, 
Ciissia, &c. w hich Cicero calls sumptuosa rhspersio ; forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables ; *** also cups of oils and dishes,'^ with titles 
marking what tliey contained ; likewise the clothes and orna- 
luenls, not only of the deceased,*^ but their own ; every thing in 
short that was supposed to be agreeable to the deceased w'hile 
alive. All these we/’c called munkt i, vel dona.'‘* 
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If the deceased had been a soldier, they threw on the pile his 
arms, rewards, and spoils ; and if a general, the soldiers some- 
times threw in* their own arms.^ 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or emperor, the 
soldiers made a circuit three times round the pile, from right 
to left,^ with their ensigns inverted, and striking their weapons 
on one another to the sound of the trumpet,'* all present accom- 
panying them, as at the funeral of Sylla, and of Augustus, which 
custom seems to have been borrowed from the Greeks ; used 
also by the Carthaginians; sometimes performed annually at 
the tomb.® 

As the mams were supposed to be delighted with blood,^ vari- 
ous animals especially such as the iie(^e.'ised had been fwid of, 
were slaughtered at the pile, and thrown into it ; in ancient 
times, also, men, captives or slaves,’ to which (3icero alludes, 
Flacc. 38, Afterwards, instead of them, gladiators, called 
BusTUARii, were made to fight; so among the Gauls, slaves and 
clients were burned on the piles of their masters ; ^ among the 
Indians and Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands. 
As one man had several wives, there was sometimes a contest 
among them about the preference, which they determined by 
lot.® Thus also among the Romans, friends testified their afiec- 
tion ; as Plotinus to his patron, Plaiitius to his wife Orostilla, 
Sioldiers to Otho, Mnester, a freed man, to Agrippina,*” &c. 
Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again on 
the funeral pile, after it was set on fire ; so that they could not 
be preserved; and of others, who, having revived before the 
pile was kindled, returned home on their feet.** 

The Jews, although they interred their dead,*^ filled the couch 
on which the corpse was laid with sweet odours, and divers 
kinds of spices, and burned them.*^ 

When the pile was burned down, the fire was extinguished, 
and the embers soaked with wane,** the bones were gathered *^ 
by the nearest relations, with loose robes, and sometimes bare- 
footed.*® 

We read also of the nearest female relations gathering the 
bones in their bosom, who were called funer.b, vel 

The ashes and bones of the deceased are thought to have 
been distinguished by their particular position. 8ume suppose 
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the body to have been wrapt in a species of incombustible doth, 
made of what the Greeks called asoestos} But Pliny restricts 
this to the kings of India, where only it was then known. 

The bones and ashes, besprinkled with the richest i>erfumes, 
were put into a vessel called urn a, an urn ; frralis urn a, made 
of earth, brass, marble, silver, or gold, according to the Avealth 
or rank of every one.'* Sometimes also a small glass vial full 
of tears, called by the moderns a lachrymatory, was put in 
the urn. 

The urn Avas solemnly deposited {componebatur) in the 
sepulchre (sepulchrum, tumulus, monumentum, sedes vel domas, 
coNDiTORiUM, V. -Hvum^ CINERARIUM, &c.) Menco componere, to 
bury, to shut up, to end ; ^ composito die, i. e. finito. 

When the body was not burned it was put into a coffin {area 
vel loculus^ Avith all its ornaments, usually made of stone,* as 
that of Numa, and of Hannibal,'^ sometimes of Assian stone, from 
Assos, or -us, a tOAvn in Troas or Mysia, Avhich consumed the 
body in forty days, except the teeth, hence called sarcophagus,* 
which Avord is put for any coffin or tomb.** 

The coffin Avas laid in the tomb on its back ; in Avhat direction 
among the Romans is uncertain ; but among the Athenians, 
looking to the Avest’ 

Those Avho died in prison Avere throAvn out naked on the 
street.® * 

When the remains of the deceased Avere laid in the tomb, 
those po^sent were three times sprinkled by a priest Avith pure 
water,® Sroin a branch of olive or laurel,^® to purify them, then 
they were dismissed by the pr.i:kica, or some other person, 
pronouncing tlie solemn Avord ilicbt, i. e. ire licet, you may 
depart. At their departure, they asked to take a hist fareivell, 
by repeating several times vale, or salve (sternum, fareAvell for 
ever, adding, nos te ordinr, quo natura pkrmiskrit, cuncti 
sKQUEMUR, Ave shall all folloAv thee, in Avhatever order nature 
may permit,^* Avhich were called verba novissima ; also to Avish 
that the earth might lie light on the person buried, Avhich is 
found marked on several ancient monuments in these letters, 
f. T. T. L, SIT TIBI TERRA LEvis/- ami the gravc-stone,'’^ that his 
bones might rest quietly, or lie softly placidk quikscas, may- 
est thou rest in peace. Hence cmnpositusund positus, buried 
So placida compostus pcce quiesci:, he, settled, now enjoys? 
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peaceful calm, is said of Antenor, while yet alire. We find 
in Ovid the contrary of this wish, solliciti jaceant, tem'oque 
vremantur iniqua, may they be disquieted in their graves, and 
may the earth press heavily on them, as if the dead felt these 
thin^ Sometimes the bones were not deposited in the earth 
till three days after the body was burned.^ 

The friends, when they returned home, as a further purifica- 
tion, after beings sprinkled with water, stepped over a fire/*^ 
which was called suffitio. The house itself also was purified, 
and swept with a certain kind of broom or besom p which 
purgration was called exverr.e, v. evcrrts ; and he who perfornied 

it, EVEBBIATOB.* . ‘ 

There were certain ceremonies for the purification of the 
family, called febi.e denicales ; ® when they buried a thumb, or 
some part cut off from the body before it was bui*ned, or a bone 
brought home from the funeral pile, on which occasion a soldier 
might be absent from duty.*^ ^ , 

A place was held religious where a dead body, or aii^ part of 
it, was buried, but not where it was burned.^ 

For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in 
mourning, and employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, 
it was unlawful to summon the heir, or any near relation of the 
deceased, to a' court of justice, or in any other manner to molest 
friem. On the ninth day a sacrifice was performed, called 
novbndialb, with which these solemnities were concludedL® 

^ BIAKIXIVM • OB • MRRITA * arrival of th® Uwwfchlji ®f Jif« 

TOMBS. XIVM ■■ Dkcbkvbrvnt In ii qiiiftl hav®n.. " 

TRB annexed engraving (plalc HOC * monimrntvm 'NA nvo- A borl of solid bench for the 
5), exhibits the inside ; nd nut- I.VIA’TVCHR 1.IJ1ERTTM*8V18 ri'ceptinii of urns runs round the 
sido of the common burial place i.lBRRTAMV8a* bT'C'MVNAXX funeral chamber, aud several 
of a familjr, lately excavated ' FAVHTI * VI Va * FKCIT nK-hea for the same purpose or® 

at Pompeii, and may be supposed hollowed in the wall, ealW <?o» 

a fair ' represcntaliou of such The latter i<! to the following lunU/arin, from their resemblance 
buildings throughmit the Roman purpoit: — '^Ntevoleia Tyclie, to the holes of a pigeon house, 
empire. It consists of a square fieinlwoman of Julia T)Che, to Some lamps were found here, 
buiUing, containing a small herself and to Gaius Munatius and many urn<i, three of glass, 
chamber, by the side of which is Fnuslus, Au,^st4l, and chief the rest ol common earth. The 
n door giving admission to a magistrate of thd suburb, to glass urns were of large site; 
small oourtsarrounded by a high whom the Decurions, with the one of them tiftoen inches in 
walL fre entrance to the cham- consent of the p«'oplo, have height by ten in diameter, aud 
Wr is at the back. From the granted the bisellinm for his weio protected from injury by 
level of the outer wall there rise merits. Nosvaloia Tyehe. erect- leaden cases. They contained, 
two steps, supporting a marblo ed this mntinment in her Itfetimo \vhru found, burnt Iwnes, and k 
oippas richly ornamented. Its for her frendroon and women, and liquid which has been analyzed, 
flmt is occupied by a baa«relief tor those of C. Mnnatius Fans' and found to consist of mingled 
and inscription, of which we an* tus.’’ On ono of the skies is a water, wine, and oiL In two o( 
nexacopy:-> curious b.i8-relie^ which prc« the urns it was of a reddish tint, 

■ents us with a view of a strange- in the other yellow, oily and 
MAEVOLIltA * I * LIO.TVCHB * ly constructed vessel. Two transparent. There can b%>io 
81BI * ET explanations of Uiis sculpture doubt but that we Uve here^lhe 

C * MVNatio ’ VAVSTO * AVO * ore giv<ea — oue liteial, that it is libations which tyMpoured gs a 
ET’PaoJIno merely indicative of the profes- last tribute of fd|Pidshtp u|u^n 

CVI*OUCVMON£S‘CONSEN-HV‘ sioii of Muuatius; the other ul- the ashes of the tepauts of the 
* ROf VLl legorical, that it symbolises the tomb. 
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Oblations or sacrifices to the dead (inferi^, vel parentalia) 
were afterwards made at various times^ both occasionally and at 
stated periods, consisting of liquors, victims, and garlands,^ 

called FERALIA MUNERA ; thus, ALICUI INFEBIAS FERRE Vel MITTERE, 

et PARENTARB, to perform these oblations ; parentare regi san- 
guine coujuratorum^ to appease, to revenge the death of the 
king, by the blood of the conspirators;^ Sagurdinorum manibus 
vastatione ltaU<B^ &c. parentalum est, an atonement was made 
to the ghosts of the Saguntines with the devastation of Italy, &c. ; 

so also LITARE.^ 

The sepulchre was then bespread with flowers, and covered 
with crowns and fillets. Before it, there was a little altar, on 
which .libations were made, and incense burned. A keeper was 
appointed to watch the tomb, which was frequently illuminated 
with lamps.* 

A kind of perpetual lamps are said, by several authors, to 
have been found in ancient tombs still burning, which, however, 
went out on the admission of air. But this, by others, is 
reckoned a fiction.® 

A feast was generally added, called silicernium,^ both for the 
dead and the living. Certain things were laid on the tomb, 
commonly beans, lettuces, bread^ and eggs, or the like, which it 
was supposed the ghosts would come and eat; hence cikna 
FERALis.^ What remained was burned ; for it was thought mea|i 
to take away any thing thus consecrated, or what was thrown 
into the funeral pile. Hence rapere de rogo coenaniy e fiarnma 
cibuin petere^ to snatch food from a funeral pile, i. e. to be capa* 
ble of any thing sordid or mean. Bustirapus is applied as a 
name of contempt to a sordid person, and silicebnium to an old 
inan,^ 

After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feast for 
the friends of the de(;eased, but also a distribution of raw meat 
among the people, called visckratio,'^ with shows of gladiators 
and games, which sometimes continued for several diiys. Some- 
times games were celebrated also on the anniversary of the 
funeral. Faustus, the son of Sylla, exhibiteil a show of gladia- 
tors in honour of his father, several years alter his death, and 
gave a feast to the people, according to his father’s testa- 
ment.^® 

The time of mouning for depari 'd friends was appointed by 

1 Virg. ^n. iiu 66. v. {virentibus justa 4. 44, 7 Pliiu xviii. 12. s. uU. 

77. 1X..215. ». 51!). i«'re, — parentare pio- 5 Kippiiisjl Aiitiq. Iv . 6. Juv. v. 85. 

'lac. Hist. ii. 95. Suet. peiJy hignitles ’ > ;<ei* 14. 8 Catul. 67. 3. TtlniL t. 

(iaU 3. 15. Claud, 11, luriu the fuiieiHintesot' 6 ca>iia funebria, qunsi 5 53. Ter. Eun lit, 2. 
Ncr. 11. parents, Ov. Am, i. 13. in silicu po^ua, Serv. oH. l*iaut. Pseud, i, 3. 

2 Liv. xxiv. 21. Caes. 4. V'lri,. .Eii. v. 92. vcl Vi7. 

K.U.vii. 17. Cic. Leg. 4 Suet.N’er..'*?. Aug. 99. quoil sileiites, sc. um» 9 l.iv. vili. 22. see p. 
»i. 21. Phil. i. 6. liar. 'luCt Hist. ii. 56. Cir. bi*, cam ceiiiebant, 262. i 
38. Ov. Tiibt. hi. 3.8t. Flao. 38. Virg. -En. vel paieiitanlcs. qui !(• l.iv. xiavi. 46. VIrg. 
S Flor. ii. 5, 6. iii. 18. iii. 63. 302. »i. 883. nun der,''i»tab»»U, Don. vl 46. &c. Civ. 

parentare pruprie est Prop, iii, 16. 21. 1>. xl. Ter. Ai i.)ph. iv. 2, 48, Syl. 19. l)lo»xxxvL 51. 
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Numa/ as well as funeral rites/ and offerings to appease the 
tnanesJ^ There was no limited time for men to mourn, because 
none was thought honourable, as among the Germans. It usually 
did not exceed a few days.^ Women mourned for a husband or 
parent ten months, or a year, according to the computation of 
Bomulus,^ but not longer.^ 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the death of a 

f »rince or the like, there was a total cessation from business 
justitium), either spontaneously or by public appointment, 
when the courts of justice did not sit, the shops were shut, ikeJ 
In excessive grief the temples of the gods were struck with 
stones,^ and their altars overturned.'*’ 

Both public and private mourning was laid aside on account 
of the public games ; for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, 
&C., and for several other causes enumerated by Festus, in voce 
MiNuiTUR. After the battle of Cannae, by a decree of the senate, 
the mourning of the matrons was limited to thirty days. Im- 
moderate grief was supposed to be offensive to the manes.'” 

The Romans in mourning kept themselves at home, avoiding 
every entertainment and amusement," neither cutting their hair 
nor beard,'’^ dressed in black, '^^vhicli custom is supposed to have 
been borrowed from the Egyptians, sometimes in skins laying 
aside every kind of ornament, not even lighting a tire, which 
was esteemed an ornament to the house. Hence focus perennis, 
i. e. sine luctu ; pervifjiL^^ 

The women laid aside their gold and purple. Under the 
republic they dressed in black like the men; but under the 
emperors, when party-coloured clothes came in fashion, they 
wore white in mourning.'” 

In a public mourning, the senators laid aside their latus 
davus and rings ; the magistrates the badges of their odice 
and the consuls did not sit on their usual seats in the senate, 
which were elevated above the rest, but on a common bench.'^ 
Dio says, that the senators in great mourning ajipeared in the 
dress of the equites.'” 

The Homans commonly built tombs for themselves during 
their lifetime ; thus the mausoleum'^ of Augustus in the Campus 
Martius, between the via h'laminia and the bank of the Tiber, 
with woods and walks around. Hence these words frequently 

1 Plut. Num. S lapiiiata, i. e. lUiiiUi- Urcl. iv. 1. Suet. Cal> Ilciiul. ii. 3. 13. I’int. 

Si junta funebria. bus imputita. 'J4. <15. Piubl. 27- lleruUiun. 

Si inlerue ad pl<ic<tndo8 9 Suet. Cal. 5. Sen, I'J see p. 368. iv. 2. 6. 

manes, Liv. i 20. Vit. Bes _ .17 Liv. i*. 7. (]ic. pi«t 

4 Sen. £p. 63. Tac.Mor. Eiiictet. ii. 22. Juv. i. 2s5. Red. Sen. . 3 . Tj.r. An. 

Ger. 27 . Dio. Ivi. 43. 10 Tac. An, iii. 6. Sun 1 » bV t. m p -llis. Sci Hu I. Luc. ii. IS. 

6 seep 263. CnI. 6. Liv. xmi. bi Viip .ICn. xi. 18 »edo vitleiiii, Tac. 

6 Sen. ib. Cons. Helir. VaL Mex. i. 1. 13. Sta' 13 Li :.7. Sni-t. Au;t. Ann. iv. S.liio. ivi.3l. 

11 Ov. Fast., iii. 134. Sylv. v. 1. 179. TibuL lOl. ,Vlu iii. 19x1.46. 

7 Tsc. An. iil S2. iii. 3, i, 1. 67. 21 1. A mil. iMm ii. 20 sepulchre v. condito* 

4 . iv. O: Suet.'Cal. 24. 11 Tur. An Hi. 8. Homer h. 13. Mu t- x. ria. 

Dir. lx. 7. Luc. ii. 17. 8. Pli'>. Ep. ix. IS.Cir, 47.1. .Stat..S> Iv.Iv M3. 21 Sen. Brer. Vit. 20. 

cCap. in Anton. Phil. 7. 7 tt. xii. 13 &c. Si 16 Liv. x^viv. 7. I cr. 22 ^»ai'(roX»ioe. 
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occur in ancient inscriptions, v. f., fivus fecit; v. f. c., viyus 
faciendum curavit ; v. s. p„ vivus sibi posuit, also sb vivo fecit. 
If they did not live to finish them, it was done by their heirs, 
who were often ordered by the testament to build a tomb,^ and 
sometimes did it at their own expense/"^ Pliny complains bit- 
terly of the neglect of friends in this respect.® 

'I'he Romans erected tombs either for themselves alone, with 
their wives (skpulchra priva, vel sinuularia), or for themselves, 
their family, and posterity (communia), kamiliaria et h^erkdita- 
RiA ; likewise for their friends who ivere buried elsewhere, or 
whose bodies could not be found (cenotaphion, vel tumulus 
HONOR ARius, vcl iNANis).^ When a person falsely reported to 
have been dead returned home, he did not enter his house by 
the door, but was let down from the roof.^ 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble,® the 
ground enclosed with a Avall,^ or an iron rail,® and planted 
around with trees, as among the Greeks.® 

When several different persons had a right to the same 
burying-ground, it was sometimes divided into parts, and each 
part assigned to its proper owner. 

But common sepulchres were usually built below ground, and 
called HYPOG^A,^® many of which still exist in different parts of 
Italy, under the name of catacombs. Ihere were niches cut 
out in the walls, in which the urns were placed ; these, from 
their resemblance to the riiclies in a pigeon-house, were called 

COLUMBARIA. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in sculpture, 
which are still to be seen, with statues, columns, &c.^^ 

But what deserves particular attention, is the inscription or 
epitaph (titulus, epitaphium vel elogium}, expressed 

sometimes in prose, and sometimes in verse,'' usually beginning 
with these 101161*8, d. m. s., dis manibus sacrum, vel memori.e;'® 
then the name of the person followed, his character, and the 
principal circumstances of his life. Often these words are used, 
Hic SITUS EST vel JACET, “ here lies,’*" If lie had lived happily 
in marriage, thus, sine querela, sine jurgio, vel (Jfensa, vel 
discordia^ in uninterrupted harmony." 

When the body was simply interred without a tomb, an in- 
scription was sometimes pul on the stone colliu, as on that of 
Numa." 

1 Sui*!. Au". Jill. Hot. 5 quasi ca-Iitus missus, li Cic. Tusc. Q. v. IJ Pruil. Syniiii. i. '102. 
Sat. ii. .3. «4. 5. 1(15. Ptm. Q. lloiu. 5. V.if;. vi, Li del., x. 1^. Suet. Vit, 

.Stiab. V. }i. 2 j 6 6 Cic. I'uiu. ir. 12. Fi* xxxvui. 56. ii/. 

S (it> suo vel de sua pe- bui. iil. 2. 22. Vi Ov. Her. »W. 12S. 14 Ov. Met. . 327. 

i-uiiia. 7 iiiiit'oru, Suet. Ner. Mait. x. 71. Cic. Tu; Fast. in. d. o73. Ti 

3 Ep. VI. in. .<3.5(1. L M. Arch. 11. i. 3. 53. iii. 2. 29. Sen, 

4 C-ic. Ort. i. 17. Mart. 8 iunea bcpe, Stn.b. v, xvii. 2H. Fin. ii. ! I'ip. 7 >- M.nt. vi. 62. 

i 117. C 'd. 13. Virg. p. Pis. 29 Virn. F'cl. Virg. .-Fn. vii. 3. Piiu. 

iEn. iii. 304. Hor. Od. 9 Marl. i. 8.9. 3. Pau?. 4.C Suet. Cla>.d. 1 > Ep. vi. l(f. 

ii. 2(1, 21. .Suet. Ciaiid. ii. 15, . PSn. Ep. ix. 20. Sil. 15 Plin. Ep viii, 5, 

I. Tac. Ann. i. 62. 10 I'ctron. 71. xv. 4 1. IG Lit . xl. 20. 
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There was an action for violating the tombs of the dead 
(sEPULCHRi viOLATi ACTio).^ The punishment was a fine, the loss 
of a hand,^ working in the mines, ^ banishment, or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to im- 
proper purposes, or by burying in it those who were not 
entitled.^ Tombs often served as lurking-places for the perse- 
cuted Christians, and others.® 

The body was violated by handling, or mutilating it, which 
was sometimes done for magical purposes by stripping it of 
any thing valuable, as gold, arms, &c., or by transporting it to 
another place without leave obtained from tlie pontii’ex maxi- 
mus, from the emperor, or the magistrate of the place.^ 

Some consecrated temples to the memory of' their friends, 
as Cicero proposed to his daughter Tullia; which design he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Atticiis. This was a very 
ancient emstom, and. probably the origin of idolatry.*^ 

The highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons after 
death. 'I'he Romans worshipped their founder Romulus as a 
god, under the name of Quirinus.^ Hence, afterwards, the 
solemn consecration of the emperors, by a decree of the 
senate, “ who were thus said to be ranked in the luimber of the 
gods, also some empresses. Temples and priests were assigned 
to them.^^ They were invoked with prayers. Men swore by 
Rieir name or genius, and ortered victims on their altars.^® 

The real body was burned, and the remains buried in the 
usu<al manner. But a waxen image of the deceased was made 
to the life ; which, after a variety of ridiculous ceremonies paid 
to it for seven days in the palace, was carried on a couch in 
solemn proces'- ion, on the shoulders of young men of equestrian 
and patrician rank, first to the forum, where the dirge was sung 
by a <^hoir of boys and girls of the most noble descent ; then to 
the (/ampus iMartius, where it was burned, with a vast quantity 
of the richest odours and perfiimes, on a lofty and niagiiiticeiit 
pile ; from the top of which an eagle let loose was supposed to 
convey tiie prince’s soul to heaven.*^’ 

ROMAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 

The principal Roman weight was as or libra^ a pound; which 
was divided into twelve parts or ounces (unci i:). 'Thus, vneia, 
an ounce, or of an as ; siixtaus^ 2 ouiicrs, or ; quadrans^ 

1 Cir. Ttisc. i. Vd. Sen. '^lart. i. 33. iii. 92. 15 . 35, .36. U. «, Ac. Lac. li, .Suel. Ga-s. PS. ca*lu 

G<»ntr. iv. 4. () 1. 4. (’. dc Sep. vml. i. 15. Fliu. 27. Wisd. diciii, Piin. Fiiii. II. 

2 maiiui) uiU()U*alio. ix. 19. Oiiinct. Dec!. xiv. 15. 13 Suet. Claud. 1 1. ToC. 

3 d<iiii:iutiu ad metal' 1.3. jmirMet. li. Tar. 9 jVliimc. Felix Outav. Ann. v. 2. xvi. 21. 

luni. Amu li. 69. I/iv. i. 16. 14 seep. 237. 

4 alienosirifeMiido, Gic, 7 Fnaedi. i. 27. 3. Dig. 10 airo9iiatvif. 15 Virg. U. i. 42. Uor. 

1 -g*. It. 26. 1). d« Gml. i’lin. Kp. ». 73, 11 Herodian. iv. 2. Kp. it. 1. 16. 

.Set), /iul.47. 12. 7->. 12 in dboriiin iiumcnim, 16 llorodiaiu iv. 3. 

^ Clirv«e«t. Hcni. iO. 6»lic. Alt. xii. 18, 19. inter vel in deos ralor- 
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3, i ? triens, 4, y\, or i ; quincunx, 5, or ; sernis, 6, 

1*5-, or ^ ; septunx, 7, or ; bes, or bessis, 8, or f ; dodrans, 
A» or J ; dextans, or decunx, 10, or ; dednx, 11 ounces^ 
or 4^ of an as. 

The uNciA was also divided thus: semuncia, the half of an 
ounce, or of an as ; dutlla, 4^ ; sicilicus, vel -urn, 4 J sextula, 

4 ; drachma, 4 5 hemisescla, i. e. semisextida, ; tremissis, scru^ 
•pulus, scriptulum vel scripulum, of an ounce, or of an as} 
As was applied to any thing divided into twelve parts ; as an 
inheritance, an acre, liquid measure,^ or the interest of money, 
&c. Hence, probably, our word ace, or unit. 

The Roman pound was equal to 10 ounces, 18 pennyweights, 
134 grains of Knglish 'froy weight, or nearly 12 ounces avoir- 
dupoise. 

The (Ireek weights, mentioned by Roman authors, are 
chieily the talent, divided into 60 mince, and the mina into 100 
drachmcB, The mina was nearly equal to the Roman hbra. 

The Rnglish troy weight, by which silver and gold are 
weighed, is as follows : 21 grains, 1 pennyweight; 20 pwts. 1 
ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound. Rut apothecaries, in compounding 
medicines, make 20 grains 1 scruple; 3 sc, 1 drachm; 8 dr. 1 
ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound; avoirdupoise weight, by which larger 
and coarser commodities are weighed, 16 drams, 1 oz. ; 16 oz. 

1 pound. • 

The Romans, like other ancient nations,^ at first had no 
coined money, ^ but either exchanged commodities with one 
another, or used a certain weight of uncoined brass, * or other 
metal. Hence the various names of money also denote weight ; 
80 pendere for solvere, to pay ; stipendium (a stipe pendenda), 
soldiers’ pay,^ because at first it was weighed, and not counted. 
Thus, talentum and mina among the Greeks, shekel among the 
Hebrews, and pound among us. 

Several (^reek words are supposed to allude to the original 
custom of exchanging commodities, thus, to purchase 

or exchange by giving a lamb u^vog, agnus); aveo,uon, by 
giving an ass (o>of, asinus) •jrahio), by giving a foal, •Kohog 
{eqiiuliMs'), or the young of any animal. 

Servius Tullius first stamped pieces of brass with the image 
of cattle, oxen, swine, &c. (pecudes), whence pkcunia, money,^ 
Silver was first coTied A. U, 48?. five years before the first 
lAiiiic war, or, according to others, A. LT. 498 ; and gold sixty- 
two years after. Silver coins, liowevcr, seem to have been in 
use at Rome before that time, but of foreign coinage.® The 
Roman coins were then only of brass. 

1 Var. L. L. W. 36. 4 iiecunia signata. Serviaa rex ovium tBvit,Vapr. R.11. U. 1. 

2 Koe p. 53.396. Liv. 5 ks* rude. bouuujiie etiig'iefriinus Pint. Q. Rom. 40. 

viii. 11. 0 Keslus. . les B\L,navit, Plin. 8 Plin. xxxiu. 3. 40. 

3 Suab. ill. y Ov. Fast. v. 281. sxaiii. 3. kb i^ocore uo* Uiv. viii. 11. £p. xt. 

»N 3 • 
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Hence ^s, or (Bray plur., is put for money in general ;* <Bre 
rnutarey to buy or sell; (Bs alimumy debt; annua mray yearly 
pjiy ; (BrariuniythB treasury ; ees militare, money for paying the 
•soldiei-s, given from the treasury to the qutcstor by the tribuni 
(Brariiy or by them to the soldiers ; homo (Bratus, a monied man, ^ 
as some read llie passage. So tribuni non tarn (Braii, i. e. bene 
nummati, quam ui appellantur, (Brariiy i. e. ajre corrupti, vel in 
(srarios aut C<Brites reftrendi \ ^ (era veiusta, i.e,prisca moneta, 
ancient money, hut eera vete?'ay old crimes or debts; asruscare 
vel (Bsculuri, to get money by any means ; * (sruscalor vel (jsscu- 
lator, a low beggarly fellow, a fortune-teller, or the like ; ob(B~ 
ratuSy oppressed with debt, a debtor; in meo (ere esi, i. e. in 
bonis meis vel in meo censu, mine, my friend ; ^ (bs circmnfora- 
neum, money borrowed from bankers,** who had shops in porti- 
coes round tlie foruni.^ 

Money was likewise called stips (a stipando), from being 
crammed in a cell, that it might occupy less room. But this 
word is usually put for a small coin, as we say a penny, or 
farthing, offered to the gods at games or the like,** or given as 
an alms to a beggar, or to any one as a new year’s gift (strkna), 
or by way of contribution for any public purpose.** 

Tlie lirst brOvSS coin was cfilled as, anciently assis (from (Bs) 
of a pound weight i^libi-alis). The highest valuation of fortune ** 
u^ider i!;ervius, was a l()(),000 pounds weight of brass.*® 

'I’he other brass coins, besides the as, were semisses, trientes, 
quadranteSy and sextantes. The quadrans is also called terun- 
cius (a tribus unciisy^ 

These coins at first had the full weight which their names 
imported, hen<‘e in later times called jus oravk.“ 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as 
was diminished, to denote the ancient standard,*** because when 
the sum was large, the asses were weighed and not counted. 
iServius on Virgil makes <bs grave to be Jumps *** of rough cop- 
per, or uncoined brass. 

In the first Bunic war, on account of (he s(;arcity of money 
asses were struck weighing only the sixth part of a pound, or 
two ounces,*** which passed for the same value as those of a pound 
weight had done ; whence, says Bliny, the republic gained five- 
sixths,*** and thus discliargc<l its debt. ’I'he mark of the as then 
was a double .laniis on one side, and the beak or stern of a ship 

1 Hor. Art. P. 3^5. Kjj. 5 ix. 2. xiv. l.JAv. nxxiv. 5. Suet. Aur. 13. 

1.7.23 jiureotf nuiii* xxvi. 40. C<rH, B. tJ. i. 01. Gal. 42. 11 Pliii.'il’. 

inos aes dicinma, Ulp. 3 Tac.Ann. vi. 17. Cir, 10 numiuua vel nanms IS Liv. iv. -11. GO. v. 12. 

2 Liv. V. 4, Aac. Fest. Fain. *iii. Ci xv. 14. asris, a Ntima rcf'c vel Sen. Helv. 12. 

Var. h, Jj» iv. 36. 6 arf^entani. a vn^nf lex. 16 miiasa!. 

Plant. Slost. iv. 2. 0. 7 Gic. Att. ii. 1. 11 censiib niaximiis. 17 a:na Jiidis, .Rii. vl. 

3 Cic. Att. i. 16. see p. 8 Var. I.. L. Iv. 36. 12 rcnium millia airia, H<»2. 

107. * Cic. Le^'.g. ii. 16. Ljv. sc. aasiiim, vrl lilira- 1^ nsse.. sexlant.irio 

4 Or. Fast. i. 2M. Ctc, xxv. 12. Tac. Aim.xiv. nun, Liv. I. 43. nondcre terU bantur, 

Ver. r. 13. Fcbt. Sen. I.**. Suet. Aug. 57. 13 Gic, Fam. ii.l7. Alt. 19 ita quinque partes 

fCiein. ii. 6 iley^Jin. xxxiii. lO. s. 48. v* 20. Piui. xxxiii. 3. a. Tactd; luci i. 
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on the other ; of the iriens and quadrans, a boat (rates) ; whence 
they were sometimes called ratiti,^ 

In the second Punic war, while Fabius was dictator, thea^^e^ 
were made to weigh only one ounce (nnciales) ; and, afterwards 
by the law of Papirius, A. U. 563, half an ounce (semuncialesy^ 
The sum of three asses was called tressis ; of ten asstSy de- 
cussis ; of twenty, vicessis ; and so on to a hundred, centussis,^ 
but there were no such coins. 

The silver coins were denarius, the value of which was ten 
asseSy or ten pounds of brass idem {eHs, sc. asses)^ marked with 

the letter x. — Quinarius, hve asses, marked v and sestertius, 

two asses and a lialf (quasi sesquitkrtius), commonly marked 
by the* letters l. l. s., for libra libra semis ; or by abbreviation, 
H. s., and often called absolutely nummus, because it w'as in most 
frequent use.'^ ^ 

'I’lie impression on silver coins ’* was usually, on one side, 
carriages drawn by two or four beasts (bi(j(B vel quudrigte) : 
whence they are called biuati and quadrigati, sc. nummiy and 
on I he reverse, the head of Poma with a helmet. 

On some silver coins were marked the figure of Victory, 
henc;e called victoriati, stamped by the Clodian law,^ of the 
same value with the qumarix. 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii; so that 
at first a pound of silver was equal in value to a thousan'ft 
pounds of brass. Whence we may judge of the scarcity of 
silver at that time in Rome. Rut aft<*r\vards the case was 
altered. For when the weight of the as was diminished, it bore 
the same proportion to the denarius as before, till it w'as reduced 
to one ounce ; and tlien a denarius passed for sixteen asses 
(except in the military pay, in which it continued to pass for 
ten assesy at least under the republic, for in the time of Tiberius 
it appears no such exception was made),® a quinarius for eight 
asses, and a sestertius for four ; which proportion continued 
when tile as was reduced to half an ounce. Hence argentum 
*ere soluiumy i. e. an as for a sestertius, or the fourth part.^ 

Rut the weight of the silver money also varied, and was 
fliflereiit undo** the em]»erors from what it had been under the 
republic. 

Varro mentions silver loins of less value ; libella, w'orth an 
as, or the tenth p.arl of a denarius ; sembfxla (quasi semilibella)y 
w orth half a pound of brass, or the twentieth part of a denarius, 
and tkuuncius, the fortieth part of a denarius. But Cicero puts 
the libella for the smallest silver coin, as well as the texuncius ; 

1 Pint. O- Hoin. 40. s«e OiO. xv. 15. Miicrob. 7 Cio. Font. S. Ouiticl. 10 Varr. L. L. Ir, 1)6, 

Ov. Fait. i. Ac. SaJ. ii. 13. vi. 3. til). JMii.. kxxiii. Clc. Ver. ii. 10. Rose. 

Eestus. Plm. 'b. 4 Cic. Vei. iii GO, fil. 3. C. 4. Kin. iii. 14. Att. 

2 rUn. xxxiii. 3 6.13. 5 notn argpitti. . 6 Tac. Attn. i. 17. v. iiO. Vatn. ii* 1/* 

3 Var. L. L. iv.3G. viii. ti Pliti, xxxiii. .1. )/tv. 3 Flin. xxxUi. 3. S'all. 

49. I’c-rs. V. 76. l‘Jl. xxii. «ui. 15. • Cat. 33 p. 40. ^ < 
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this, however, he does only proverbially; as we may say, a 
penny or a farthing. ^ 

A golden coin was first struck at Rome in the second Punic 
war, in the consulship of C. Claudius Nero and iVl. Livius 8ali- 
nator, A. U. 54G ; called aureus, or aureus nummuSy equal in 
weight to two denarii and a quimrius, and in value to twenty- 
live denariiy or 100 sestertii Hence the fee allowed to be 
taken by a lawyer is called by Tacitus dena sestertia ; by Pliny, 
decern millia^ sc. h. s. ; ^ and by Ulpian, centum aurki,**^ all of 
which were equivalent. 

The common rate of gold to silver under the republic was 
tenfold.^ But Julius Ciesar got so much gold by plundering, 
that he exchanged it* for 3000 sestertii^ or 750 denar H, the 
pound, i. €. a pound of gold for 7;. pounds of silver.^ 

The aureus in later ages was called solidus, but tlien greatly 
inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden coins stru(;k 
under the republic and first emperors.** 

At first forty anrei were made from a pound of gold, with 
much the same images as the silver coins. But under the late 
emperors they were mixed with alloy ; and thus their intrinsic 
value was diminished. Hence a different number of anrei were 
made from a pound of gold at different times; under Nero, 45," 
but under Constantine, 7^. 

•• The emperors usually impressed on their coins their own 
image. I’his was first done by Julius Cfcsar, according to a 
decree of the senate.^ 

The essay or trial of gold was called obrussa/'^ hence aurum 
ad ohrussam^ sc. exactum, the purest gold ; argentum pustula- 
TUM, the finest silver,^** vcl purum putum. ; argentum infectum vel 
rude, bullion, un wrought or uncoined silver; factum, plate; 
signatum, coined silver ; nummus asper, new-coined ; “ vetus vel 
tritus, old, &c. 

Some coins w'cre indented (serrali).^'^ 

Besides the ordinary coins, there were various medals struck 
to commemorate important events, properly called medallions ; 
for what we commonly term Roman medals, were tlieir lairrent 
money. When an action deserved to be recorded on a coin, it 
was stamped and issued out of the mint. 

Money was coined in the temple of Juno moneta; whence 
money. The consuls at first are thought to have had the <‘harge 
of it. But particular orticers were afterwards created for that 
purpose.^^ 

1 Saet. Otb. 4. Tar. that one piece of 7 Plin. vxxiii. 3. vii. 85. 

Kiel. i. ^4. Ann. xi. 7. gnld should be deemed 8 Jitv. xiv. Dio. 11 Gel. vi 5. Liv.xxvii. 

Vlia. Kp. r. 21. equivalent to ten of xliv. 4. 18. xxr.iv. bi. Sui-t. iD. 
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There are several Grecian coins mentioned by Roman 
writers, some of them equal to Roman coins, and some not ; 
drachma, equal to a denarius ; but some make it to be as nine 
to ei^ht ; mina, equal to 1 00 drachm(B, or to a Roman libra or 
pound of silver; talentum, equal to sixty min<Bj or Roman 
pounds; tetra-drachma vel ~um^ equal to four drachmcB or 
denarii, as its name imports; but Livy, according to the com- 
mon reading, makes it three denarii ; obolus, the sixth part of 
a denarius or drachma} 

METHOD OF COMPUTING MONEY. 

The Romans usually computed sums of money by sestertii or 
SKSTERTIA. Scstertium is the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is joined with sestertii, it means just 
so many sesterces ; thus, decern sestertii, ten sesterces : but 
ivhon it is joined with sestertia, it means so many thousand ses- 
tertii ; thus, decern sestertia, te»» thousand sesterces, 

Skstertium, mille sestertii, mille nummi vel sestertii nummi ; 
milk sestertium, mille numnium vel scstertium, nummum milk; 
H» S, vel H. 8. 2500 eeris, sc. asses ; 250 denarii vel dracUnuB 
denote the same sum. 

When a numeral adverb is joined to sestertium, it means so 
many hundred thousand sestertii ; thus quadragies sestertium ifi 
the same witli quadragies cenienamillia sestertiorumnummorum, 
or quater milUes mille sestertii, four millions of sestertii, Ibome- 
tiiues the adverb stands by itself, and denotes the same thing ; 
thus, decks, vicies vel vigesies, sc. scstertium ; expressed more 
fully, decks centena, sc. millia sestertium; and completely, Cic. 
Verr. i. 10, and Juv. iii. 70. So also in sums of brass, decies 
{sris, sc. cente/ia millia assium.^ For when we say deni epris, 
centum eeris, &c. asses is always to be supplied. 

When sums are marked by lettei-s, if the letters have a line 
over them, centena millia is understood, as in the case of the 
numeral adverbs ; thus, h. s. m. c. signifies the same with millies 
renties, i. e. 1 10,000,000 sestertii or numrni, £888,020 : 16 : 8, 
whereas h. s. m. c. without the cross line, denotes only 1100 
srstertii, £8 : 17 : 7,',. 

Wlien the numbers are distinguished by points in tw’O or three 
orders, the first towards l‘’o right h iidsignihes units, the second 
tIuMisands, and the third hundred thousands ; thus, dc. 

Hs. denotes .‘300,000, 12,000, and GOO h, s., in all making 1312,600 
sestertii, £5()-l?7 : 3 : 9.^ 

1 Kxi. Liv. same doscriptionlntba 

xKxiv. 5'i. Kxxvi. 41). 3 Tliiirn ix hereaii prror stcrlirig, jiixt une halt' cha^)tc‘r }^ve been cor. 
Cic. Fam. xii. 1 j. in iMlcuirttion: SVi.jOO of the uiiinuiit (^iveii b/ recterf wiOioat being 

2 Mv. xxiv. IJ. Hor. »i*s!ei i ii reckonhii; p..c)i the antJjor. Several rointed out in notes^-» 
Silt. i. o. IT'. Juv. X. worth 1 ppiioy, i<u> other inors oi ^ic Fu. French TransL 
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Pliny says/ that seven years before the first Punic war, there 
was in the Roman treasury auri po7ido xvi. dgccx., ar genii 
pondo^ XXIX. Lxx., et in numerator lxii. lxxv. cccc., that is, 16,810 
pounds of gold, 22,070 pounds of silver, and in ready money, 
6,275,400 sestertiiy £50,660 : 15: 7. Rut these sums are other- 
wise marked thus, aun pondo xvi. m. dcccx., argentiii'aiu m.lxx., 
et in numerato lxii. lxxv. m. cccc. 

When sestertium neut. is used, pondo is understood, that is, 
two pounds and a half of silver, or a thousand seslertiU^ 

When H. s. or sestertium is put after decern millia or the like, 
it is in the genitive plural for sestertiorum^ cand stands for so 
many sestertii^ which may be otherwise expressed by decern ses- 
tertia, &c. But sestertium^ when joined with decies or the like, 
is in the nominative or accusative singular, and is a compen- 
dious way of expressing decies centies sestertium, e. dccies cen- 
tum vel decies centena millia sestertium v. ststertiorum. 

The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents; thus, 
decern millia talent tim^ and sestej’tium bis millies et quadringen- 
iies are equivalent. 8o 100 talents and 600,000 denarii \ ^ or by 
pounds, LiBR.E pondo, i. e. pondere in the ablative, for these 
words are often joined, as we say, pounds in weight, and when 
PONDO is put by itself as iin indeclinable noun, for a pound or 
pounds, it is supposed even then, by the best critics, to be in 
the ablative, and to have libra or libree understood.* 

The Homan libra contained twelve ounces of silver, and was 
worth about £3:4:7 sterling; the talent, nearly £11)3 : 15. 
But the common computation was by sestertii or numrni, 

A SESTERTIUS 18 Tcckoned to have been worth of our money 
one penny 3J farthings; a quinarius or victoriatus lid, 3lq,; a 
DENARIUS, Id, 3q,; the aureus, or gold coin, 16 a 1 Jt/. ; a ses- 
TEqTiUM, or a thousand sestertii, : I : 5J, — ten sestertii, Is. 
Id, l^q. — a hundred sestertii, 16a. \d. 3q — ten sestertia, or 
10,000 sestertii, £80 : 14 : 7 » — ^ hundred sestertia, or 100,000 
sestertii, .UsOl : 5 : 10, — 1000 sestertia, or decies sestertium, or 
decies centena mdlia sestertium, vel nummum, or 1,000,000 
sestertii, £8,072 : 18 : 4, sterl. — centies, vel centies h. s., vel 
centies centum millia sestertiorwn, or 10,000,000 sestertii, 

£80,729 : 3 : 4, sterl millies, vel millies h. s., £807,291 : 13 : 4, 

sterl . — millies centies h. s., £888,020 : 16:8, sterl. Hence we 
may form some, notion of certain instances on record of Roman 
wealth and luxury, 

Crassus is said to have possessed in lands bis millies, i. e. 
£1,614,583 : 6 : 8, besides money, slaves, and household furiii- 

1 nxUI.8. 4 SPR Oronovtusda Ppc. Alacrob. Snt. iii. 15. xx. 1. Cic. (Hu. 61. 

2 Lir. xxi). 23. vet. i’Jant. Pneud. iii, Columel. xH. 28. In vent, ij. -10. Paiad. 

9 Ciu, Rab. Post. 8. 2, 27. Hud. 17.3.9. Liv. iii 29. iv.2i).xxii. iii. 1. 

Men. iii. 3. 3. et 18. S-i xM 47. Ge). ii. 31. 
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ture,^ which may be estimated at as much more.® In the opinion 
of Crassus, no one deserved to be called rich who could not 
maintain an firmy, or a legion.^Seneca, ter inillieh^ £2,421,875. 
— Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, an equal sum,“ — Lentulus 
the au^ur, quater millies, £3,229,166:13:4. — C. Ciecilius 
Claudius Isidorus, nllliou^h he had lost a great part of his for- 
tune in the civil war, left by his will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke 
of oxen, 257,000 of other cattle ; in ready money, h. s. sexcen^ 
ties, £484,375.^ 

Augustus received by the testaments of his friends quater 
decks fnillies, £32,291,666 : 13 : 4. He left in legacies to the 
Homan people, i.e. to ihQ^whWc, quadrintjeniies, £322,916 : 13 ; 4, 
and to Hie tribes or poor citizens,* tricjes q^iiriquies, £28,255 : 

4 : 2.^ Tiberius left at his death vigesies ac septies rnillies, 
£21,796,875, which Caligula lavished away in less than one 
ycar.^ Ves|)asian, at his accession to the empire, said, that to sup- 
port the commonwealth, there was need of quadringenties millies, 
£322,91 6, ()66 : 13 : 4, an immense sum! more than the national 
debt of llritain 

The debt of Milo is said to have amounted to h. s. septingert" 
ties, £565,104 : 3 : 4.*' 

Caisar, before he enjoyed any o6icc, owed 1300 talents, 
£251,875. When, after his prictorship, he set out for Spain, 
he is reported to have said, bis millies et quingenties sibi deessef 
ut nihil hnberet, i. c. that he was £2,018,229 : 3 : 4 worse than 
nothing. A sum hardly credible! When he first entered 
Home in the beginning of the civil war, he took out of the 
treasury £1,095,979,^'^ and brought into it, at the end of the civil 
war, above £4,643,750 {amplius sexies millies), lie is said to 
liHve purcliased the friendship of Curio, at the beginning ot the 
civil war, by a bribe of scxcenties sestertium, £1-64,375,“ and 
that of the consul, L. Paulus, the colleague of 31arcellus, A. IJ. 
704, by 1500 talents, about £290,625.^=^ Of Curio, Lucan says, 
hic vendidit urbern, be sold the city ; vcneili Cuno lingua, Curio 
of venal eloquence, and Virgil, as it is thought, vcndidtt hip 
nmo pahiam, ho sold his native country for gold. But this 
Curio aflerwanls met with the fate which as a traitor to his 
country he deserved, being slain by Juba in Africa.^ hihycas 
(71 nobilc corpus pascit avtJ '• nullo cfjntectus cumo biisto, Lucan, 
iv. 609, 

Sro ! nJifpi, a prey, imbaried Curio lif^, 

To every fowl tliu wings the Lib win skies — llowe. 
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Antony, on the Ides of Mtirch, when Caesar was killed, owed 
quadringenties^ £322,916 : 13 : 4, which he paid before the 
kalends of April, and squandered of the public money, sester~ 
tium septies millies, £5,651,041 : 13 : 4.^ 

Cicero at first charged Verres with having* plundered the 
Sicilians of sestertium f/iillics, but afterwards exacted only quad-- 
ringenties,^ 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living sexcenties sestertium, 
£484,375 ; Seneca says, sestertium millies in mlinam consump^ 
sit, and being at last obliged to examine the state of his afiairs, 
found that he had remaining only sestertium centics, £80,729 : 3 : 4, 
a sum which he thought too small to live upon, and therefore 
elided his days by poison.^ 

Pliny says, that in his time Lollia Paulina wore, in full dress, 
jewels to the value of quadragie.s sestertium, £32,291 : 13 : 4, or 
as others read the passage, quadringenties sestertium, £322,916 : 
13 : 4.^ Julius Cassar presented Servilia, the mother of M. 
Brutus, with a pearl worth sexagies sestertio, £48,417 : 10. 
Cleopatra, at a feast w ith Antony, swallowed a pearl dissolved 
in vinegar worth centies h. s., £80,729 : 3 ; 4. (Jodi us, the son 
of il^sopus, the tragedian, swallowed one worth decks, £8,072 : 
18 ; 4. Caligula did the same.^ 

A single dish of A^lsop’s is said to have cost a hundred sester- 
itia, £807 : 5 : lO.^ (Jaligula laid out on a supper, centies h. s., 
£80,729 : 3 : 4, and lleliogabaliis, tricks h. s., £24,218 : 15.^ 
The ordinary expense of Lucullus for a supper in the hall of 
Apollo, was 50,000 drachmev, £1,614 : 11 : 8.'^ 

Even persons of a more sober character were sometimes very 
expensive. (’i<*,ero had a citron-table which <;ost him h. s. de- 
cies, £807 ; 5 : 10; and bought tlie house of Crassus with bor- 
rowed money, for h, s. xxxv. i. e. tricks quinquies, £28,255 : 4 
2.® This house had first belonged to tlio tribune M. Liviiis 
Drusus, who, when the architect promised to build it for him in 
such a mariner that none ot his neighbours should overlook 
him, answered, “ If you have any skill, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what I am doing.’’ 

Messnla bought the house of Autroiiius ior h. s. ccccxxxvii., 
£352,786 : 2 : 9.^^ Doiuitius estimated his house at sexagks 
sestertia, i. e. £48,437 : 10. The house of (Jodius cost ctnlks 
et quadragies oclies, £l 111,479.*- 

The fish-pond of (3. llerius was sold for quadragies h. s., 
£32,291 : 13 : 4, and the lish of Lucuilus for the same sum.* ‘ 
The house-rent of middling people in the time of Julius 

1 Cic. rjil. ii. 37. v. 4. 4 I’lm *. 35. s.57. xxxv. l‘>. 10 Veil. Cat. ii. 11. 
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(J?esar is supposed to have been Inna millia nnmmum, £ 1 b : 2 : 11. 
'I’iiat of ( '(elius was xxx rniliia numrnum, £242 : 3 : 9, and 
tlioup^lit 

'I'he value of houses in Home rose greatly in a few years. 
The house of IMarius, wliieh w.as bouj^lit by (Jornelia for 7.V 
myriads of dmcfmifP, £2,421 : 17 : b, was, not long after, 
purehased by Jaiicullus for 50 myriads, and 200 drachmes, 
£10,152 : 5 : 10,^ 

The iiouse of Lepidus, wliich in the time of his consulship 
was reckoned one of the tinest in Rome, in the space of 3 5 years 
was not in the hundredth rank.** 'J'lie \illa of lAl. iScaiirus being 
l)uriied by the malice of his slaves, he lost h. s. rnillies, 
£807,291 ; 13 : 4. 'i'he golden house * of Nero must have cost . 
an immense sum, since Olho laid out in iinishing a part of it' 
f/nimjenlks n. s., £103,015 : l(i ; 8/’ 

THE INTEllF.ST OE AIOXEY. 

The interest of nuiney was culletl ku'.nus, vel fenits ; or usura, 
fructus, merces, vcl ifnpfmdinm ; the capital, c.vput, or sors ; also 
KmNiJs, which is put for the principal as ncll as the interest.** 
When one as was ])aid monthly for the use of a hnndred, it 
was called usuu v centksima, because in a hundred Months the 
interest equalled tlie <%'ipital ; or assks usur.k. '\ his we call 12 
per cent, per annum," which was usually the legal interest at 
Rome, at least lowanls the end of the republic, and under the 
lirst emperors. Sometimes the double of this was exacted, hincB 
centesinur^., 21 per and even 48 per cent., qtfatertKB ce7ttcsi~ 

7ii(e, iiorac.e meutious oe.e wlio demanded (iO per cent.; quinas 
kin cajnti mercedes exsecat, i. e. quinlu pikes nsuras exif/it, vel 
quinis rmtesimia fxnet'at, he deducts iVoiu the capital sum live 
common inlerests.** 

When the inlerest at the end of (he 3 'e.}r uas added to the 
capital, and likewise yielded interest, it was called rciifesinKB 
renuiHitce, or anatocismus «aw/ce/’.yr//7/Av. c.ompound interest; if 
not, centt’sima} perpetuce ; i)V f auras ]K'rp( iiiaiKd 

\ suR.K srnif^'f^es, six per cent.; irkntes, four per cent. ; quad- 
rallies, three per cent.; basses, eight per cent., &c. ; usuroi legi- 
tinuc vcl lkit(p, legal intevost ; ilheiffr vel dkg kuna:;, illegal.*** 
Ihsuu.v is commonly in th plural, and Fm.SL.s in the 

singular. 

The interest permitted b/ the Twcl\o 'rabies was only one 
per cent, fo:nus uncjauium vcl uNCi.i? u>urp. (sec lex duilia 

1 Suet ;13. lie. 4 auriMiiomin. 1 km <* \ j i niutu.n i\l’ 
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M.tNiA), wliicli some make the same nitli v,wra certtesima ; re- 
ihiced, A. U. 40iS, to one-Iialtj Fa*:Nus semunciarium ; * but these, 
and other regulations, were eluded by tiie art of the usurei-s.^ 
After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A.t/. 7!:?^, the interest 
of money at Home fell from 12 to 4 per cent.^ 

Professed bankers or money-lenders were also railed mhnsauii 
vel trapezitcp, akcientaru, nummularii, vel collybiatiB^ sometimes 
appointed by the public.'^ 

A person who laid out money at interest was said pccuniam 
alicui V. apiid aliquem occuparc^ ponerCy collocare, &c. ; when he 
called it in, relegere? 

.The Romans commonly paid money by the intervention of a 
banker,^ whose account-books of debtor and creditor ^ were 
kept with great pare ; hence acceptuin referrey and among later 
writers, acceptum fcrrcy to mark on the debtor side, asreecivod ; 
ACCEPTiLATio, a form of freeing one Irom an obligation without 
payment: expensum ferre^ to mark down on the creditor si<!c, 
as paid or given away ; expensi latio, the act of doing so ; ratio 
accepti atque expenai inter nos convemt, our accounts agree ; in 
rationem inditcere vel in tahulis rutionern scribcrcy to state an 
account. And because this was done by writing down the sum 
and subscribing the person’s name in the banker’s hooks, hence 
scribere numrnos alicuiy i. e. se per scnpttun v. ebiroyrapharn 
dbligare ut solvaU to promise to pay ; ” rationem accepti acriberf, 
to borrow; rescriberCy to pay, or to pay l)ack what one lias re- 
ceived ; so, perscribercy to order to pay; whence pkrscuiptio, 
an assignment or an order on a banker.*'* Hence also nomkn is 
put for a debt, for the cause of a debt, or for an article of an 
account. Nomina fajccrCy to contract debt, to gi ve security for 
payment, by subscribing the sum in a banker’s books, or to 
accept such security ; exigerCy to demand payment. So, appeU 
lare de nomine, dissolvere, to discharge, to pay ; solvere, expmi- 
(jere, explicare, expedire ; transcribere nmnina in alios, to lend 
money in the name of others; pecwiiaei est innominibuSy is on 
loan ; in codicis extrema cera nomcn infimum infljagitiosa lilara, 
the last article at the bottom of the page shamefully blotted ; 
rationumnomina, articles of accounts in tabular nomen refeirv, 
to enter a sum received; mullis Verri nominibus acceptu7n le- 
ferre, to mark doivn on tlie debtor side many articles or sums 
received from Verres; hinc ratio cum Curtiis, mullis nominibuSy 


1 Tac. Ann. vi. 16. Liv. ft Hor. Ep. 2. uU. Cic. ot cxppnsi ; inr*n- Or. i. SR. Phil. v. 4. 

ru.'21. Klacf. ‘21. Ver. i, 30. s.i; rdtionps, ib. & Cir. 10 Sph Men. i. 1. Cir. 

2 foencratorea, Cir. Att. (j Cic. 0. in lorn, H Pl.iiil. Most. i. 3. 140. Oil' iii. 14. Kim. vii. 

vi. 1. Off, ii. 21,25. pt (]<• M cipliir.!, Asm. ii. -I. 34. Cii;. 2... i. ID. I’Lini;. 
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quorum in tabulis isle Imhet nullum, i. e. Curtiis nihil expensum 
tulit Ferres. Hence Cicero, pleading against Verres, often 
says, KKCiTA NOMINA, 1 . 0 . Tcs, pcrsonas, causas, iiFquas ille aut 
quibus expensum tulit, the accounts, or the ditfcrent articles of 
an account; ctriis nominibus pecuniam debere, on certain ac- 
counts ; ' non refert parva nomina in codices, small sums ; multis 
nominibus versuram ah aliquo facere, to borrow many sums to 
pay another ; permulta nomina, many articles, likewise for a 
delitor ; ego bonum nomen existimor, a good debtor, one to be 
trusted ; optima nomina non appellando Jiunt mala^ bono nomine 
centeshnis contentus erat, non bono qiiaternas centesimas sperabatf 
he was satislied with 12 per cent, from a good debtor, he looked 
for 4S -from a bad ; nomina sectatur tironum, i, e. ut debitores 
facial venatur, seeks to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by 
law ; cantos nominibus certis expendere numrnos, i. e. sub chiro^ 
grapho bonis nominibus vel debitoribus dare, to lend on security 
to good debtors ; locate nomen sponsu improbo, to become surety 
with an intention to deceive/^ 

As tile interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, 
hence (lalled tristes, and ckleres, a book in which the sums to 
be tleuianded were marked was called calendarium.^ 

HOMAN MEASURES OP LII.VGTH. ' 

'fHE Jionians nu'asured length or distance by feel, cubits, paces, 
st 'dia, and milts. 

'file Uonians, as other nations, derived their names of mea- 
sure chietly from the parts of the human body. Digitus, a digit, 
or dug Cl ’s lireadlli ; foluex, a thumb’s breadth, an inch ; pal- 
Mus, a liaml’s breadth, a palm, ecjiial to (=) 4 digiti, or three 
inches; pks, a foot, =: 10 digits or 12 inches; palmipks, a foot 
ami a hand’s breadth ; cubitus vel ulna, a cubit, from the tip of 
tlie elbow, bent inwards, to the extremity of the middle finger, 
=::: foot, the fourth part of a well-proportioned man’s stature ; 

PASsus, a pace, = 5 feet, including a double step, or the space 
IVom the place nliero the foot is taken up to that where it is set 
down, the double of an ordinary pace, gradus vel gressus. A 
j)olc ten feet Jong ^ was called pertica, a perch.*’ 'J'he English 
perch or jiole is feet; unapeHicn Uaclare, to measure with 
the same ell, to treat in the same manner.^ 

b>a(;h foot (pks) v/as divided into 4 palmi or hand-breadths, 
12 poUices or thumb-breadths, and 16 digiti or finger-breadths. 
Each digitus was supposed equal to 4 barley-corns ; ® but the 

1 Gic. Qiiiiu t. 11. Vei . H Plui-ili. i. ifi. Gic. At. Simi. Bon. i. 2. 7 IMut. lip. yiii. 2. 

1 . -W. A.SC. Cic. V. 21. *Uoi. Sat, i. 2 E)i. 14.67. h liortU-i (;rana, Fi'unt. 

2 t/ic. Com. 1. Ill, Kp. II l.iflS. , •'i tlocfuipi-.!... do Aq.tuett. i. *2, 

Ver.il Ti. 7h. t'.un. v- 1 Uui. Sal. i. I'. »• pwi.it.i, 

U C.cilu n. >. 7. Uv. Roil,. ‘id). , l.nuii*. 
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luiglisli make their inch only three barley-corns. The foot nas 
also divided into 12 pjirts, denominated from the divisions of 
tlie Homan as ; thus, dodrans vel spithaJiuij i) pollices, or imcitv, 
inches.^ 

A cubit (cubitus, v. -urn) was equal to a foot and a half 
(sesquipes), 2 spitlinnKB^ G palmi^ IS pollices, or 21 dhjili. 1’as- 
sus, a pa(;e, was reckoned equal to 5 ieet ; 125 pass ns, or 625 
feet, made a STADIUM or furlong ; and 8 stadia, or lOUO paces, 
or 5000 feet, a mile (milliarium, vel -le ; vel millk, sc. passt/s 
V. passmi?u)r 

The Greeks and Persians called 30 stadia parasanoa ; and 2 
parasang's, schoinos ; but others ditfer.*^ 

The Homan acre (juukrum^ contained 210 feet in length ami 
120 in breadth ; that is, 28,<S00 square feet.^ 

The half of an acre was called actus ^uadkatus, consisting of 
120 feet square (actus, in quo doves agerentur cum aratru uno 
impetu justo vel protelo, i. e. nno tractu vel tcnoie, at one 
stretch, without stopping or turning; non striqantes, without 
resting). Actus quadralus vsdiqvk Jinitut' pedihus cxx. Hoc 
duplicuturn J'acit et ah t o, quod erat .tunctum, nonien 

juyeri tmirpavU, Juguin vocabatur, quod uno jwjo bouvi in die 
exarari possetJ 

An English acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet, in 
length, and four polos, or 66 feet, in breadth. The Scottish acre 
is somewhat more than one-fiftti larger. 

The JiiGERUM was divided into the same parts as an as ; henro 
uncia atjri, tlie twelfth part of an acre.*’ 

HOMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

The measure of capacity most frequently mentioned by Homan 
authors is the a.mphoua,’ called also quadrantal opcadus, and by 
the Greeks metreta or ccramium, a cubi»; foot, <;onlaining 2 
uriKB, 3 tnodii, S contjii, 4H se.rlarii, and 96 hendnee or votyla. 
Ihit the Attic aniphota^' contained 2 urtife, and 72 sexlaid, 

'i'he amphora was nearly equal to 9 gallons English, ami the 
sextarius to one pint and a half English, or one mutebkin and 
a half Scottish. 

A sextarius contained 2 hemin.T, 4 quartarii, 8 acetabula, and 
12< yathi, wdiich were denominated from the parts of the Homan 
as; thus, calLccs or cups w'<‘rc called sextan fee, quadranles, 
trientes, >vc. according to the number of cijutlii which they 
contained.’ 

1 SuPt. Au;^, 7;l. IMd, xii. J I. s. 1'). N'Mi. I'.ji. .‘II. v.is p|US ni'-tiM" n 

VII. 4 ^■•liiiict. i. 10. 42. \'.ir. l*ii • ili . ni, (>. <i. (>i! iiti'ii’qiicti‘rr<*tiM',ilM.i' 

2 <;ir. Castf. 10. Att. I'ii. J‘.' It i, JO, i. P.in. v . i. 6 . Vair.-R. H. i. I.nsdii-.it.. 

1. (ieJJ. i. 10. I’liii. Ji. '.wn.X&tc. JO. .s . .^,, 4 , m iii.;tf cl... 
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A cyatlius was as much as one could easily swallow at once. 
It contained 4 ligulcB vel lingulcBy or cochharia^ spoonluls.‘ 

( 'oNciius, tlie eighth of an amphora, was equal to a cubic half 
foot, or to G sextarii. This measure of oil or wine used 
anciently to be distributed by the magistrates or leading men 
among the people. Hence congiarium, a gratuity or largess of 
money, corn, or oil, given to the people, chiefly by the emper- 
ors, or privately to an individual.- 

A gratuity to the soldiers was called donativum, sometimes 
also CONGIARIUM. ' The congiaria of Augustus, from their small- 
ness, used to be called hkminauia.*^ 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 80 
Homan pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a Fextarius 1 
pound 8 ounces. 

The greatest measure of things liquid among the Romans was 
the ciJLKUs, containing 20 ainphorm. 

Pliny says, the ager CcBcubus usually yielded 7 culei of wine 
an acre, i. e. 143 gallons 3.) pints English, worth at the vineyard 
300 niimmi, or 75 denarii, each culetis, i. o. £2:8: 5J, about a 
halipeiiiiy the English pint.^ 

3iouius was the chief measure for things dry, the third part 
oi' a cubic foot, .somewhat more than a pcfdc English. A modius 
ol’liallic wheat weighed about 20 librai. Five niodii of wheat 
lifted to be sown in an acre, six of barley and beans, and thrdb 
oi' pease. 8ix modii were called medimnus, vel -M/n, an Attic 
measure.'’ 

KOMxVN METHOD OF WRITING. 

AIkn in a savage state liave always been found ignorant of 
alphabetic ch.iracter<. 'i'ho knowledge of writing is a constant 
mark of civilization. Before the invention of this art, men 
^‘iiiployed various methods to preserve the lucinory of important 
events, and to coiumimicnle their thouglits to those at a distance. 

rile memory of iniportant events was preserved by raising 
altars or heaps of .stones, planting groves, instituting games and 
festivals, and, what was most universal, by historical songs.^ 

The first attempt towards the representation of thought w^'is 
the painting of objects. Tims, to represent a murder, the 
ligure of one man wa> drawn stretef id on the grouml, and of 
another with a deadly weapon '''standing over him. When the 
ypani.irds first arrived in 3iexico, the iidiabitaiits gave notice of 
it to their emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large cloth, 
on which was painted every thing they had^een. 

1 Goliinjel. xii. ai.riiii. 1. Att. x. 7. Tac. Ann. riin. Can. 2.5. Cic.^tl. iii. 3. ^ 

XX. ft. Marl. xiv. 120. xiii. .'Jl. Snet. 0*8. 27. xvi. 8. Tac. .Vmi.Yii. 6 Plin. xvin. 7.21. N«p, 
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The Egyptians first contrived certain signs or symbols called 
hieroglyphics (from sacred, and y?vt;(p<w, to carve), whereby 
they represented several things by one figure. The I'^gyptians 
and Phoenicians contended about the honour of having invented 
letters.^ 

Cadmus, the Phoenician, first introduced letters into (Greece 
near 1500 years before Christ, then only sixteen in number, «, 
/3, y, g, /, X, (X, !/, 0, -r, tr, r, v. To tlieso, four were added 
by Palaniedes, in tlio time of tlie Trojan war, (p, •'ind 
four afterwards by iSimonides, f, >9, -if/, ur 

Letters were brought into Latium by Lvander from fircecu*. 
The L;itin letters at first were nearly of the same form with ihe 
Greek.^ 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
lop to the bottom of the i)age, but most horizontally. Some 
from the right to left, as the Hebrews, Assyrians, &e,. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like cattle 
ploughing, as the ancient (ireeks ; hence this manner of writing 
was called iSovaTQopYiZov, Hut most, as we do, from left to right. 

The most aiufient materials for writing were stones and bricks. 
Tlius the decalogue, or ten commandments, and the laws of 
Moses; then plates of brass,* or of lead, and wooden tablets.'* 
On these all publii; acts and monuments were preserved.'’ As 
the art of writing was little known, and rarely practised, it 
behoved the materials to be durcable. (>apital letters only wore 
used, as appears from ancient mai'bles and coins. 

The materials first use<l in common for writing, were tlie 
letives, or inner bark (^liber) of trees; wlieiico leaves of paper 
(chai tcp, folia , vcl playulcp.)^ and laBER, a book. 'I'lio leaves of 
trees are still used for Avriting by several nations of linlia. 
Afterwards linen," an<l tables covered with wax were used. 
About the time of Alexander the f^reat, paper first began to be 
manufactured from an I'gyptiaii plant or reed, called papyucs, 
vel -ttw, whence our word paper, or iuhlos, whence a 

book. 

The jmpyrus was about ten cubits high, and bad several <-oats 
or skins abov^e one .anotber, like an onion, vvhicli they separated 
with a needle. One of these membranes (pfiil^nv vel sefodee) 
W'.as spread on a table longwise, and another ]»laced above it 
across. The one was called staniLii^ and the oilier suhtemm, as 
the W7irp and the woof in a vveb. Peing moistened with the 
muddy w^ater of the Nile, which served instead of glue, they 
were put under a press, and after that dried in the sun. 'I hen 

1 Tac. Ann. xi. il.Lnc. PlC. vii. 58. >*xiv. 1. Upiif. xxvii. C (;ic. Font. 1 C Liv. % 
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these sheets,^ lluis prepared, were joined lo»cllier, end to end. 
but never more than twenty in what was called one scapus, or 
roll/'^ 'I'he sheets were of diderent size and qiihlity. 

Paper was smoothed witli a shell, or the tooth of a boar or 
some other animal; licnce charta dintaUt^ smooth, polished.^ 
'I’lie lincsl pn])er was called at Rome, after Augustus, augusta 
rerjui ; tlie next liviana ; the third hikuatica, uhicJi used an- 
ciently to be .the name of the finest kind, being appropriated to 
the sac.re<l volumes. 'I'he emperor Claudius iiilrodueed some 
alteralion, so that the finest paper after him was called claudia. 
'file inferior kinds were called Amphitheatrica, Saitica, Leneo- 
ti(\'i, from places in l^.gypt where paper was made; and kanni- 
AN\,-from Pannius, who had a noted manufactory ^ for dressing 
I '.gyptian paper at Rome.^ 

Paper which served only for wrappers {involucra vel fieges- 
trid^ sing, -c) was I'alled emporetica, because used chiefly by 
merebants for packing goods; coarse and spongy paper, scabra 
bibulaouk.** Pine paper of the largest size was called macro- 
cooLA, 8(5. charta, as we say royal or imperial paper, and finy 
thing written on it I«A(;R()COLIilT^f, sc. volumcnP 

'file exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of envy against Piinioncs, king of Pergamus, 
w'ho endeavoured lo rival him in the magnilicence of bisiilirnry, 
the use of paiM'hmenl, or the art of preparing skins for writftig, 
was distrovered at J’ergainus, hence called pergamena, sc. charta, 
vel M)i:'.iBRAN\, parchment. Hence also Cicero calls bis four 
liooks of Academi<!s, quatuor i. o, e memhranis 

facti. k’omc read i. e. /;c//cs, by a metonymy, for libri 

feUihus teefi, vel in pcltibas scripti^ Diphthera Jovis is the 
register book of Jupiter, made of the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
by w hose milk he was nursed, on which he is supposed by the 
poets to have written down the actions of men. Whence the 
proverl), diphthrnnn scro Jupiter inapexit, Jiipit( r is long beforo 
lie punish ; and anliquioru diphthera,!^ 'I'o this Plautus beauti- 
fully alludes, Rud. Prol. 21. 

'rise skins of sheep are properly called parchment; of calves, 
vicLLiTM.*^' Most of the ancient iiiaiiuscripls which remain are 
written on parcJiiuent, few on the papyrus. 

Pgypt having fallen Ltider the dominion of the Arabs in the 
seventh century, and it: commer. a with luirope and the Con- 
staiUinopolitan empire being" stojiped, the maiiiifacture of paper 
from the papyrus ceased, 'rise art of making paper from cotton 
or silk Wtus invented in the l'«ast abosit the lieginning of the 
tenth century ; and, in imitation of it, l.ynn linen rags in the 

1 pla(>uljL- vcl siiliPdf**. S Plin. ib. ‘A*i xvi. •!. \ vii. 1.'. AUian. ix. 3. 
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fourteenth century. Coarse brown paper was first iiianufactureil 
ill Kngland, A, U. 1588; for writing and printing, A. 1). 1690 ; 
before which time about £100,000 are said to have been paid 
annually for these articles to France and Holland. 

The instriinient used for writing on waxen 

tables, the leaves or bark of trees, plates of brass \ / 
or lead, &c, was an iron pencil, with a sharp t / 
point, called stylus, or qraphium. Hence stylo 
abstineOj I forbear writing.' On paper or parch- 
ment, a reed sharpened and split in the point, 
like our pens, called calaaius, Aiiv^mOy Jisiu/a vt‘I 
canna, w hich they dipped in ink,- as we do our 
pens.^ 

Sepia, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink ; because, 
when afraid of being caught, it emits a black 
matter to conceal itself, wliich the iionians some- 
times used for ink/ 


The ordinary writing materials of the Romans . 

were tablets covered with wax, paper, .and parch- ji p 
iiient. Their stylus was broad at one end ; so ‘ 
that when they wished to corre<*t any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smoothed the wax with the broad end, tliat they 
might write on it anew. Hence scepc styluni vertas^ make fre- 
quVint corrections.® 

An author, while composing, usually wrote first on tluise 
tables, for the convenience of making alterations; and when 
any thing appeared sulficiently correct, it was traiisc.ribed on 
paper or parcliiuent, and publisbed.** 

it seems one could write more quickly on waxen tables than 
on paper, where tlie hand w^as retarded by frequently dipping 
the reed in iiik.^ 


The labour of correcting was coinjiaretl to that of working 
4 vith a file (^lirncB labor) ; hence opm liinarCy to polish ; lirnnre 
da aliquo, to lo]» oti ledundaiicies; supretnam lirnmn openri^ to 
wait the last polisli ; lima inordnclus uli, to correct more <‘are- 
fulJy ; ^ liber rasas lima amici, polished by the correction of a 
friend; ultima lima defuit mcis scriptis, i. e. smuma mniius open 
defuit, vel non imposita est, the last hand was not ])iit to tin* 
work, it was not hiiished ; metnph. vel translal. a pictura, (piam 
tnanus complet atfpie ornat suprema ; or of beating on .an anvil ; 
thus, et male tor natos (some read Jhrmatos) mciidi rcdde7’e versus, 
to alter, to correct ; ■’ uno opere eandem inmdem diem noctemq^ic 
lundtre, to be always teaching the same thing; ablatum ?nediis 
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>l>as ast incuchbus the work was puMislicil in an imperfect 
state.^ 

The Romans used also a kind of bloUinj^ or i*,oavsc ])nper, or 
\)^Yi.'\\\\nn\i{charta<i(i!etitia), called palimpskstos“ vel pabrijcestus^^ 
on which they mioht easily erase‘s what was written, and write 
it anew. But it seems this inii»lit have been done on any 
parclnnent.^ dhey sometimes varied the expression by inter- 
iiiiin<>'.'' 

'i he Romans used to have note-books (adversaria), in wliicli 
they marked down memorandums of any thiuff, tliat it inijvht 
not he jorqotten, nntii they wrote out a fair <;opy ; of an ac- 
count, lor insi:i!)C(‘, or <vf any deed.’^ Hence rejerre in adierba- 
rin^ to taivo a meinoran<luin of a thin«>*. 

'Vhe Romans commonly wrote only 
\ on one side of the [>aper or parch- 
' ' meat, and always joined ^ one sheet 

\ of anollno', till they tinish- 

\ write, and then 

• V..\V \ cylinder or staff; 

\ lienee voli rkn, a volume or scroll. 
■y Ih'olcert Ubtmn^ to open a h(>ok to 
read : aniwi sni complicatcun notionem 
fVii/rrrr, lo unlold, to explain the complicated conceptions of 
his mind.^" > 

7\n aiii’ior ^onernlly included only one hook in a volume, so 
that u‘'ually in i work there was the same imnihcr of volumes as 
of liooks. 'I hus, Ovid calls his fifteen books of iMetamorphoses, 
inuttUiV l^r {jiiuupKi volumina JhrnKJS, thrice live volumes.^ When 
the iMuik was lom»', it w’as somclimcs divided into two volumes: 
tims, sTCDiosi i.e. three hooks on Rheto vie, in sex v alumina 
pntpier aniplitudiiiem divisi\ divided, on account of their size, 
inln six volumes. KSoiuetiiucs a work, consisting' of many hooks, 
wa'i coiUaimul in one volume; thus, lloincrus tofus in uun vola» 
mine, i. e. fort) -eight books. Hence annosa volumina catum, 
a:;cd hooks; prra^erc voluminn, to compose.’- 

When an autiior, in composing a l) 0 (>k, wrote on both sides 
of the ]»aper or par. liimMit, it was called ovisTOtiKAPm^s, vel -on. 
i. e. script us el in ieujo (ex oT^iadzVj a tenjo, et •/Qaipu, scribo), 
in rliurta aversu,^^ in very small characters.’^ 

When a book o. voli'me was h ished, a ball or bos.,’'’ of wood, 
bone, Imrn, or the like, w';>.' affixed to it on the outside, for 
security and ormiment/’^ called uMuii.iCPs, Irom its resemblance 
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to that part of the human body ; hence ad umbilicum adducere, 
to bring to a conclusion, to finish ; ad umhilicos pervenirey to 
conic to the conclusion. Some suppose tliis ornament to have 
been placed in the middle of the roll,' but othei-s, at the end of 
the slick ® on which the book was rolled, or rather at both ends, 
called CORNUA ; hence we usually find umbilici in the plur. ; and 
in witatius,^ binis umbilicis decoratus liber. Umbilicus is also 
put for the centre of any thing, as navel in Knglish ; thus, 
Delphi mnbilicus Greecice^ Delphi, the centre of Greece ; orbis 
terrarum ; ' Cutiliee lacus, in quo fiucluet imula, Italic umbili- 
cus, the lake of Cutilia, in uhich an island floats, the centre of 
Italy ; and for a shell or pebble.* 

The Homans usually (^-irricd with them, wherever they went, 
small writing tables, called pugillares, vel -ial' by Homer, 
hence said to have been in use before the time of the 
Trojan war, on which they marked down any thing that oc- 
r*urretl, eitlier with their own hand, or by means of a slave, 
called, from his oflice, notahius, or tabellauius.’ 

The piKjillares were of an ol)- 
loiig form, made of citron or box 
wood, or ivory, also of parchment, 
covered with coloured or white 
wax,® containing two leaves,'’ 
throe, four, five, or more,''’ with a 
small margin raised all round. y 
They wrote on them" with a / 
stylus, hence ceris et stylo incum- 
here, for m puyillni thus scribere, 
remittere stylum, to give over 
writing.'’ 

As the Homans never wore a 
sword or dagger in the city, they often, upon a sudden pr()VG 
cation, used tlie or stylus as a weapon,” which they 

carried in a case." Hence probably the stiletto of the modern 
Italians. 

What a person wrote with his own hand was called chiroura 
PHUs, vel -urn, which also signifies one’s hand or hand-writing. 
Versus ipsius c/iirographo sci'ipii, verses written w'itli his own 
hand ; chiroyraphnm alicujus wiitari, to imitate the hand- 
writing of any one.'* Hut chirographum commonly signifies a 
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bond or obligaLion, wliicb a person wrote or subst^ribed nilfh liis 
own hand, and sealed with his ring.^ When the obligation was 
signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept by e;ndi, as be- 
tween an undertaker and his employer, &e., it was called syn- 
GRAPHA, -M5, vel -M/a, which is also put for a passport or furlough.^ 
A place where paper and instrainents for writing, or books, 
were kept, was called scrinium vel capsa, an escritoir, a box or 
case (arcula vel loculus), commonly carried by a slave, wlso 
attended boys of rank to school, called gapsarius, or libraiuus, 
toijetlier with the private instructor, p.kdagogus also for the 
most part of servile condition, distinguished from the public 
teacher, (tailed pr.kckptor, doctor, vel magistkii,"^ but not pro- 
perly' dominus, unless iisecl as a title of civility, as it sometimes 
was, especially to a person whose name was unknown or ibrgot- 
ten, as 8ir among us; thus, domixa is used ironically for 
mistress or madam. Augustus would ntit allow himself to be 
called uoMiNus, nor Tiberius,^ because that word properly signU 
lies a luiister of slaves.*’ An under tea(;her was called hypodf- 
DAscALus.^ Hoys of inferior rank carried tiieir satchels and 
books themselves.’'* 

When a book was all written by an author’s own hand, and 
not by that of a trans(;riber,‘* it was (‘ailed autouraphus, or 
idiotfrapfius.^^ 't he memoirs which a person wrote concerning 
himself, or his actions, were calhid ( ov.mkntakii also put tor 
any registers, memorials, or journals (diaria, epkancridesy acta 
diurna, Alemorandums of any thing, or extracts of a 

hook, were (\alled hypomnemata. Also gommkntarii ckdorum 
vel ejccvrptorvm, books of extrac.ts or connnon-plai^e books.*^ 
When hooks were exposed to sale by booksellers,” they were 
covered with skins, smoothed with pumi(;e-sU>ne.*-’ 

\\ lien a book was sent any w here, llie roll was lied with a 
thread, and wax put on the knot, and sealed; hence signata 
volumida. The same was done with letters. Tiie roll was 
usually wra])ped round with la/arser paper or parchment/*’ or 
with part of an old book, to wdiich Horace is thought to allude, 
k-p. i. ”0. 13. Hence the old scholiast on tiiis place , ex tc 
opistograph.' Ulcrarwn, so called, because the inscription written 
on the back showed to wliom the letter or book was sent. 

Julius (J:esar, in hi« letters < > tlic senate, intn^diiced the 
«) 
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I'listom of (Uvkliniv Uiera into pai*«s,* and i'olding’ llieni inlo tlio 
t'orni of a pocket-book or aia-oinil-book,^ with distinrl pn^iji^os, 
like our books ; whereas formerly, consuls and jveiierals, nlien 
they wrote to the senate, used to continue the line quite across 
the sheet, ^ without any tiistinction of pn^es, and roll them up in 
a volume.^ iienco, alter this, all applications or recpiesls to the 
emperors, and messai»es from them to the senaU*, or ]>ublic or- 
ders to the people, used to be written and Iblded-in tliis form, 
called liiBKLLi or cojjicilli,^ rarely used in the singular; apjdied 
<thielly to a jierson’s last will,‘* also to v\ritinji^ tables, tlie same 
with piKjUlnres^ or to letters nritien on them.^ 

A writ, conferriii'v any exclusive ri^ht or priviIoi*e, was call- 
ed uiPLOM\, (i. e. libettus duplicatus, vel duorum fo/iortint/vAm- 
sisting- of two leaves written on one side), granted by Die em- 
peror, or any Koniau magistrate, similar to uliat we call letters 
patent, i. e. open to tlie inspection of all, or a patent given par- 
ticularly to public couriers, or to those who washed to get the 
use of the public horses or cu-riages for dcNpatch.^ 

Any writing, wh(‘tlier on paper, parchment, tablets, or what- 
ever materials, folded like mir books, with a number of dislim t 
leaves above one [inotlicr, was ivilled coukx,'^ particularly ac.- 
count-bo(dcs ; vcl cooicks, accepti cf, cxpensl^ libri i)V //- 

belli, 'J'hus, u’c say /oW ami of the same thing, (hbrr 

grandi Dolaminc),,^^ but not codex, Ij/xjere recilare f^nutn c<h 
dictm, the crime of the tribune (’ornelius, w ho read his ov, n law 
from a book in the assembly of the peojile, when the herald and 
s^nTetary, whoso otiice tliat was,“ were hindered to do it hy the 
intercession of another tribune.^- Ilenc(‘, in alierlimes, cod' a; 
was applieil to any collection of Jaw 

All kinds of w riting are called litkh i:, hence, quam vkllkm 
NESCIRK LiTiiiiAs, i wisJi 1 could iiot Write. Hut btinn is most 
frequently applied to epistolary writings, (kpistolk vel vJuutie 
epistolares,) used in this s^'ase by tl;e ptiels, also in tlie singular, 
so in a negative form ; or for one’s hand-writing (/nanus), but, 
ill prose, Ultra commonly sigiii/i<;s a letter (►]’ tlie alpliabet. 

i.i'isTocA was .always sent to those wlio were absent; cooic/cm 
anil LiBKLci wore .also given to those pri'sentd*' 

'I'he Homans, at least in the time of Cic,ero, divided tln'ir 
letter.'., if long, into pages, and loldcd them in the form of a 
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book,^ tied tlieiu round with a thread/’ as aneiently, eover- 
ed the knot with wav, or with a kind of ehalk (creta\ Jiinl 
sealed it {ohsifpiahant), first wettin<»- the ring^ with spittle, that 
the wax might not stiek to it.^ Jrlenee ej^istolam vel liCeras re- 
sig7iar€^ aperire^\ii\ so/vere, to opeii,'^ I'csolvete, If any small 
postscript remained after the page was completed, it was written 
crossw ise ^ on the margin.® 

Ill writing letters, the Iknnans always put their own name 
first, and then that of the person to whom they wTote, sometimes 
W'itli the addition ofsuo, as a mark of familiarity or fondness; 
if he was invested with an oflico, that likewise was added, but 
no epithets, as among* us, unless to particular friends, whom 
they sipnetiincs calletl Inunanissimi^ optimi, diilcinshnij animcB 

SU(P^ 

'Ihey always annexed the letter s. for salutkm, sc. dicit, 
wislies Iieidth, as the (u’cek or the like; hence salutatn 

(dicui mittere, miiltam vel plurbuunL dicerc, (tdscrihirey dare, 
impertire, nuntiare^ referre, kc., as we express it, to scud (com- 
pliments, <Scc.** 

They used anciently to begin with si valks, Bii.xE Hsr vel 
OAUOEO, KGo^ALKO, whicli they often marked with capital let- 
ters. They ended with valk,'^ cuha ut valkas ; sometimes avb 
or SALVE to a near relation, witli this addition, mi aniwe, mi 
sijAVissniE, &(5. They never subscribed their name as vve do^ 
hut sometimes added a prayer for the prosperity of the person 
to w hom they wrote ; as, deos oftsecro ut te cunservent, 1 pray 
liio gods that they preserve you, which was always done to the 
einpenirs, and called subscriptio. 'i’he day of the month, some- 
times the hour, was annexed.^^ 

ijctters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slave, called 
TABELLAKius, for the llomans had no established post, 'flnu’e 
sometimes was an inscription on the outside of the letter, some- 
times not.^^ Wlien Dcccimus Ik’utus was besieged by Antony at 
Mutina, Hirtius and Octavius wrote letters on thin plates of* 
lead, which they sent to him by means of divers/- and soroceiv- 
<‘d his answer. Appiaii mentions letters insicribed on leaden 
bulh'ts, and thrown by a sling into a besieged city or camp.*' 

Julius Ca^s,.r, when he wreite to any one what he wished to 
keep secret, always made use of the fourth letter after that which 
he ought to have u-s('d ; ns d for a, r for r., &(c. Augustus*' used 
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the ioLter 4as h Im* a, and c /’or b; for z, aa. So tfiat 

t/io^e only coulil understand the meaning, who were iiKslructed 
in their method of writing.' 

The Romans had sliives or freedmen who wrote their letters, 
called AB EPisTOLis, (a manu vel amanuenses), and accounts (a 
RATiONiBus, vel ratiocinatores^) also who wrote short -liaiid, (ac- 
TUARii vel NOTAiiii),“ fis quickly as one could speak ; currant ver- 
ba licet, manuff cftt velocior illis, though words flow rapidly, the 
hand that writes them is more rapid still ; on‘ w^axeii tables, 
sometimes put for amanuenses who transcribed their books 
(librakii) ; who glued them (olutinatoues,^ vulgarly called lib- 
rorum concimatores vel coni'paclores, (itft\iO‘7rYiyoi, bookbinders); 
pblishe<i them with pumice-stone,* .anointed them with the juice 
of cedar® to preserve them from moths and rottenness,^* (hence 
carmina cedro linendn^ worthy of immortality,)^ and marked 
tlie titles or index with vermilion,® purple,'^ red e.arth, or red 
ochre ; who took (;are of their library (a bibliotheca), assisted 
/hem in their studies (a studiis) ; read to them, (anaonostk, 

sing. -<?.?, LKCTOHEs).*' 

The freedmen, who acted in some of these capacities under 
the emperors, ofleii acquired great wealth and power. Thus 
Narcissus, the secretary iab e pistol is vel secietis) of Claudius, 
Pallas, the comptroller of the household [a rationilms^ , and the 
n^aster of requests (« libeliis).^' 

'J'he place where paper was made was called okkjcjxa charta- 
ria ; where it was sold, taberna ; and so oKFiciNao aumorum, 
CYCLOPUM, workhouses, s\pjkniik, omnium artinm, doquentuB 
vel dicendi, schools. I’ut oj[/irina and taheina are sometimes 
confounded.''^ A w'areliouse I’or paper, or books, or any mer- 
chandise, a pothkca ; a l)ooksellei*s sliop, tabkrna libharia, or 
simply libraria, Librarium, a chest for liolding boolvs.'* 

The street, in Rome, where booksellers {])ibHopoUv) cliiplly 
liied, was called aroilktus, or that part of the I 'ormii or street 
called Janus ; wlicie was a temple or st.atue of the god Vei- 
lumniis.'^ 
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* LIBRARIES. 

A GRKAT number of books, or tlie pkice where they were kept, 
w?»s (jailed bikliothkca, a library.^ 

'J’lie first famous library was (Jollected by Plolciny VhiJaclel- 
phus at Alexandria, iu I'-gypt, I?, C. eontaiuinj^ 700,000 

volumes; the next by Attains, or h'umeiies, kiii<if of Perg;ainus.^ 
Adjoiniiijj to the Alexandrian library was a buildinj? called 
MUSKUM,'* for the ac(Jommodation of a collo«e or society* of 
learned men, who were supported there at the public expense, 
with a (jovered walk and seats ^ where they miohjt dispute. An 
additional imiseimi was built there by Claudius. Museum Js 
used by us for a repository of learned curiosities, as it seems to 
be by Tliny.'* 

A jyreat part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
flames of C.'csar’s fleet, Avhen be set it on lire to save himself, 
but neither Ca*sar hims(i1f nor llirtius mention this circumstance. 
It was a‘^ain restored by ('leopatra, who, for that purpose, re- 
(jeived from Antony the library of Pergaiuiis, then consisting of 
^00.000 volumes.^ It w.as tot;dly destroyed by the Saracens, 
A. I). 012. 

The first public library at Rome, and in the world as Pliny 
obseiwes, was created by Asinius PoUio, in the atrium of the 
temple of liberty on mount Aventine.® 

Augustus founded a Creek and Latin library in the temple 
of Apollo on the i^'lIal^llC hill, and another in the name of his 
sister Octavia, ad joining to the theatre of Marcellus.'' 

Above is the i:yliii- 
«lrictil box, railed itcri- 
fiium and C'tptn. or c«p^ 
suia^ in which the iiia- 
Tjuscripts were placed 
vertically, the titles at 
the toil Catullus ex- 
cuses liiiiiselt to Ainu- 
lius far not having 
sent him the rei|uii'rii 
verses, hec.a use he b 'ul 
with him t nly one box 
ot his bookii. It is 


eriociit till, a threat 
Miiiiiber ut volu.'i-s 
iJiij^ht be comprised in 
tliis w'.'iy within a 
small splice; and this 


t . money -lia" and 
ruins scatlciid alxuit, 
h.id piubably been 
ii<ed in rrekonin^* .-.c* 
coitiils. 


may tend to explaii, 1 E sfns. 
the smallness cd the 5} fiidl. vi. 17. f 
nnrl' lit libraries, ai lil. 
least of the tooiiu- 3 i. e. d<miiriliu\ 
vrhicli ai-e considei‘-d cus vel ten 
to h'ave been Kucb He- die.:iiuiii, 1\>! 
sidn the bnx.uie two i. 1) 
tablets, wbuh, tiom -1 a,W .. 

at p 2 


ft e\pil'.e. 

b xxvii. 2. s. 6. Strab. 
17. Siiel. I'dand. 42. 

7 I’lul. ill (''a:*. & A It to. 
Dio. 42. 38 

8 Pliii. vii. 30 T.xxv. 2. 
Ov. Trisl. lii. 1. 71. 
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9 Suet. 29. Dio. liii. 1. 
l*iiil. in Mareeil. Ov. 
Ti ist. 11*1. 1. GO. 69. 
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Tliere were several other libraries at Rome ; in the Tapitol, 
in the temple of Peace, in the house of Tiberius, &e. J’lit the 
chief was tli« CJlpian library, instituted by Trajan, winch 
DioeJesian annexed as an ornaiuent to his III any 

jn-ivate persons had good libraries, particularly in their country 
villas.^ 

Libraries were adorned with statues and j)ictiiros, particularly 
of ingenious and learned men, the walls and roof with glasses. ' 
Tlie books were put in pressCvS or cases (armaria vel ( apsa:) 
along the walls, which were sometimes numbered, called als ) 
KOHULi, LOCULAMENTA, NiDi,^ but tlicse aro supposcd by some to 
denote the lesser divisions of the cases. 

> The keeper of a library w-as called « bibliotheca / bibliothccn- 
rius is used only by later w'riters. 

HOUSES OF THE HOMANS. 

The houses of the Romans arc supposed at first to have heori 
nothing else but cottages (^ y/av/? vel ^vg/^/yV/,) thatclied with straw, 
heiK'e cuLMEN, the roof of a house ( f/uod culmis lef/cbahn). ' 
After the city was burnt by the (Rauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more solid and commodious manner ; but the haste in building- 
prevented attention to the regularity of the st reels. 

j/riie houses were reared every where without ilistinction," or 
regard to property,*^ where every one built in what part he 
<diose, and till the war with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered 
only with shingles, or thin hoards, (scandul.k vel srindubuy' 

It was in the time of Augustus that Home was lirst adtirned 
with mngnilicent buildings; lienee that emperor used to boast, 
that he had found it of brick, but should leave it of marble.^'' 
The streets, however, still w^ere narrow and irregular, and pri- 
vate housi's not only iiicomiiiodious, but even dangerous, from 
their height, ami being mostly built of wood. iScalis bnbilo 
tribiis, sed altis, three stories high.^^ 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than 
two thirds of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wards into 
which Rome was divided, only four remained entire. Nero 
himself was thought to have been the author of this lumflagra- 
iion. lie beheld it from the tower of Ma*cenas ; and delighted, 

1 SiH'U Ooin. 20 C}(']\, Riirth.r >iisiil..Iiiv.ii.7. S oiiiissx sui ;ilii*ii f|U(' .'iitmiifj its inli.iljit.iiil*.. 

xi. 17. xiii. J8. Vojiibc. 4 T.u: h Sn-f. ilisci Kiiirnv ailc > ul 1 ii- J.iv ill 

i'l Prob 2. Au". .{I. Jiiv. in. 2 '.I. ina nibis osspt ocnim. 0 i i*. t.On'll.f, in pur- 

2 Gif. Kam. V'i. 28. O. Sen. Tianq. 'J. Mjrt. i. I.c m.i-;is, «|ii,mi du is.u vjs Jaiiuiias sclsi-.e, 

El. ill. 4. Alt. IV. iTl. llx siiiiiii-, — ill rofiiaiil In Pliii. xvi. 10. S. In. 

Fin. ill. 2. Pint, liiu III. 9 l)v. Am. ii. 9. IS. distiiir.-ion of j.mi.erty 10 iiwirnmri ani sf* rr- 

.S«n. Traiiq. 0. Ilnr. Serv. ''.m. J i 1. i. 0. Iieiti*; set •I'-iile itw.is linquio, ii'i.ini lilcu- 

Oii, i. 20 I.j. Mart. vii. .I n. v'. Iw I. mure liKi- i iiy taken tiHin .enji^set, Sin-t. 

Ifi. IMi". Kp. ii. 17. (i L.v. A 55. Diml. xiv. ) m' • "f .mst an An;.- 20. 

.0 SiK-t Till. 50. Plin. Ilfi. t eiicli nlllif iiilijil)i>,inls 11 Snot. N>r. .Ofi. T.ic. 

x'l TV, 2. xxxvT. •r.'i Ep. 7 im.l (liT'ii.c tiniie p . i-nu.d nbl.iiri <i hiin.sf* Ann. xv. .Iiiv. ni. 

lii. 7. 'V. -A. .Sen I'.ii. ■<*'•‘‘1 T.n; Vini. Ini him .elt, tiian .k ity Idd. M 1 '. i. ll-S. 

SO. Nial, S 1\ . I. j 12. xv.J*i.i. nvul. riy ilist. ili .t' ll 1 : i. fioin s.. 
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fis ho said, with the beauty of the flame, played the taking of 
'I'roy, dressed like an actor.* 

Tlie city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour, 
'^riie streets were made straiglit and broader ; the areas of 
the houses were measured out, and their height restricted to 
70 feet, as under Augustus.-^ Jwch house had a portico before 
it, fronting the street, and did not communicate with any other 
by a common wall, ns formerly. It behoved a certain part of 
every house to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was 
proof against hese regulations were subservient to orna- 

ment as well as utility. Some, however, tiiought that the former 
narrowness of the street, and height of the houses, were more 
conducive to health, as preventing by their shade the excessive 
heat.'* 

Jhiildings in which several families lived, w'ere called insula*:; 
houses in which one family lived, domus vel a*:des privata:.^^ 
We know little of the form either of the outside or inside of 
liomau houses, as no models of them remain. The small 
houses dug out of the ruins of iknnpeii bear little or no resem- 
blance to the houses of opulent Komaii citizens. The principal 
parts were, 

1. V^ESTiBULUM, which was not properly a part of the house, 
but an empty space before the gate, through wl)ich there was 
an access to it.** The vestibule of the golden palace ^ of Nej-o 
was so largo lhat it contained three porticos, a mile long each, 
and a pond like a sea, surrounded with buildings like a city.^* 
Gere was also a colossus of himself, or sUitue of enormous 
magnitude, IxJO feet high.** 

a. .Ianua, ostium \Q\foreSj the gate (porta muroruni et castro- 
rum; janua parietis et domorum), made of various kinds of 
wood, cedar, or cypress, elm, oak, &c.; sometimes of iron, or 
bnuss, and especially in temples, of ivory and gold.*** The gate 
was commonly raised above the groiiml, so that they had to 
as(;end to it by steps. The pillars at the sides of the gates, 
projecting a little without the wall, were called anta-:, and the 
ornaments artixed to them, nrought in woo»l or stone, anticpao- 
menta.** When tiie gate was opened among the Itomans, the 
folds (valv/e) bent inwards, iini. ss it was granted to any one 
by a special law to open his doer outwards; as to 1*. \ alerius 
Poplicobi, and hit, breather, win had twice conquered the 
JSabines,***’ after the manner ’ of the Athenians, whose doors 
opened to the street ; and when any one w cut out, he always 


1 Tar. Ann. XV. 3'), 10. Tac. Ann. vi. 43. xv. 

H. Sui t. Ntr. ;>tJ. 41. see p. 45, 46. 

2 Slrab. v. p. IW. 6 QpH. xvi. 5 Cic.Cajr. 

.ignibiis impervius, 12.^Plaul. Mrist. iii. 130. 
Tuc. Ann. xv. 33. 7 auren domus. 

•I Tac. ibid. 8 Sunt. Npi.31», 

4 Suet. Ner. 16. 33. I ». 0 sec p, 283. 


10 Virr. G. iift442.0v. 12 quod intua levolvaii- 
MeU iv. 487.\AIn. ii. tur. 

1. 2.N Plan!. iv. 13 utdomusVoruin fibres 
•1. 21. t ie. Vci I iv. 56. extra aperii entur, Plin 
I’Jin. viii. lO. xViv 3. xxxvi. i5. 

11 ViiL.. .Rri. i\ 4P2. 11 in publicum. 

Sen. I'.p. bl. 
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made n noise, by striking- the door on tlie inside, to give warn- 
ing 'to those without to keep at a distance. Hence crkpuit 
FORis, concre/mit a Glyccrio ostium, tlie door of (ilycerium hath 
creaked, i. e. is about to bo opciic<l.^ This the (creeks called 
&v(>oc,u ; knocking from without, KOTmiu, pulsare vel 

puliare, 

A slave watched - at tlie gate as porter (janitor), hence called 
osTiARius, PUER AB JANUA, claustritumus usuajly in chains/ 
(which wlieii emancipated he consecrated to the lares, or to 
Saturn),^ armed with a stalf or rod,'* and attenHed by a dog, 
likewise chained. On the porter’s cell was sometimes this 
inscription, cave canem.*^ Dogs were also employed to guard 
the temples, and be(;ause they failed to give warning when the 
(iauls attacked the Capitol, a certain number of them were 
annually carried through the city, and then impaletl on a cross/ 
Females also were sometimes set to watch tiie door (janitrices), 
usually old women/ 

On festivals, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates 
were adorned with green branches, flowers, and lamps, as the 
windows of the Jews at Fomo were on sabbaths/'' liel’ore the 
gate of Augustus, by a decree of the senate, were set up 
brandies of laurel, as being the perpetual (uinqueror of bis 
enemies; hence IiAURkatr fores, r.ACHiGEKi pen v ies 8o a 
ciiown of oak was suspended oil the top of his hou^e as being 
the preserver of his citizens, which honour Tiberius refused. 
The laurel branches seem to have been set up on each side of 
the gate, in the vestibule; and the civic crown to have been 
suspended from above between them ; hence Ovid says (d* the 
hiurel, mcdiamque iuehere (/ucrcum.^^ 

'I'be door, when shut, was secured by bars (obices, c/uffstra, 
reparjiiUt, vreta j, iron bolts {pessnli), cliains,^^ locks {strm), and 
keys {claves) : hence obdere jh^ssulmn forihus, to bolt the door; 
occludere ostium jmsstdis, with two bolls, one below, and anotiiei* 
above ; uurinion immitfere, to tix the b<dt w ith a book ; <>bserare 
forts vel ostium, to lock the <loor;‘* set f on potter e, uppusita 
jrnma fultusern, locked ; resemre, to open, to iinloidv ; exctdi re 
posie serum. It appears, that tlie Jocks of the ainaents were not 
ii\ed to -the panels {impafjc>) of the doors w ith nails like our>, 
hut were taken olF when the door was opened, as our padlocks ; 
hence etjnreul tacita lapsa catena seraf^ 

1 -f-'T. Aril. iv. 1. 5f). G aruiido vcl » in-.i, Si-iu W. Mf*t i. SG.'J Siu;l . 'I ili. 

IOt iv. 1. 6. IMauU fmisr. n. 1(1 Juv. ix. BI. xii. 91, 2«) Juv. vi. 3Hi • 

Ainpli, i. 2.31. 7 lu'ware of Ihe Non. 9.**. IVi.-. v. IHO. IJ ,1 uv. lii. 3UI. 

2 servahat. — Siii-f., V'i(. IG. Sr*ii. 11 Ov. Tiiht. in. 1. 'VI. li Ter. llrMuf. ii.J. .'17. 

3 Ov. Frtsl. K 1.38 Sen. Ira, I'otrou 2‘J- Pin. xv. 30. s. IVI. Eun. iv. (i. 25. Plant, 

n.iit. 12. xii. lU. J’laut^lost. 'ni.2. 1(>2. .Simi. Polyb. 35. Mail. Aiil. i. 2. 2.'>. Juv. vi. 

1 ratoinitus, Colnniel. H (;it'.#St'>t. flosr. 20. viii. 1. 310, 

10. Ov. .Am. I. Arm#. vi. Oiv. v. 47. t'i nmi thou sli.ilt ho 15 Ov, Ait. A. ii. 244. 
ti. 1.23. * Plin#xxiK. t. tin* gti.mltiin ut tin* Mrl. x. 381. Am. i. ti. 

5 1 lor. i, 5, 85. Mart, 9 Pl#i1 tai.i. i 1. 78. oiil'.''ii . rrnwn that 24. 

li)#ii. i. / . br. Putioii. luiigs in the tiiid'llA, — pi Piop. iv. l i, 26. 
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Kiiockors {marculi v. mallei) wen* fixed to the doiirs, or bells* 
(tintin/Kflmia) liuiio' up, as nnioii" us.^ 

'I’lie porter usually asked those who knoc'ked at the s^ate, who 
they were. He admitted or excluded such . as his master 
<lirecto(l. Sometimes he was ordered to deny his master's bei»i^ 
at home.- IJesidcs the the emperors and great men had 

persons who uanJied or kept guard in the vestibule (kxcubi.ts 
tel cusiooia),^ to which Virgil alludes, .Kii. vi. 555, 574. 

A door ill the back part of the house was called posticum, vcl 
or pskudothyhum, \. -on; that in the fore-part, 

ANTUaiM.^ 

'A. 'ihe jtfiiua, or principal gale, was the entrance to the 
ATuiuM, or AUJ.A, tlic coui’t ov hall, which appears to have been 
a large <ihlong sijuare, siirrouinlcd with entered or arched 
gal lei I iirce sides of the utiium w ere supported on pillars, 

in later times, of marbl<!. 'i'lie side opposite to the gate was 
calleil TMJMMJM ; and the other two sides, at.k. Tiie tahUimm 
was filled willi books, and the recoials of what any one had 
done in his magistral In the atrium, the nuptial couch was 
erected.'^ The mistress of the family, with her maid-servants, 
wrought at spiuniug ainl weaving.^ 

'The ancient Itomans ».scd ever> method to encourage domes- 
tii;. industry in women. Spinning and weaving constituted 
their cliiet employment, 'f'o this the rite^of marriage directed 

Tin* aljovf jir(irl(»s Srn. Kp. 47. M.irt. li. Oii-., \ rrr. ii, iV). Red. 3. Vitruv, \!. 4, PUn. 

\v*‘ie Idiiinl ill Pnmprii. b. v. ‘ii. Ov. Art. Am. Se’i. »i. Ki-slns.k xxxv. *.1. 

Su«‘l. A fll. Srii. ii 541. 5 poi lit:ii*! l.-i.i.c v-l la- 7 sri* p. 400, 

1 1 a, ill. •’V)' OiP. liv. 1. 3 Ta«’. Ami. *v. .V. qur.iLi*. Ausoa. Viilyl. 8 Cic. Mil. 5. Nfp. 

! Cir. Phil, ii 31. Oi. 4 Pla-it. Stirli* in 1. ». 19. % PwT.r. in inrdin .Tdiuin, 

ii. Od SiK'l. Olh. 3. 10. ilj-i. I’.p. i. .*» li. 0 riiii, a .i^ 1. \\\.\i.3, i. t*. in Liv. i. '<• 
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their, attention.^ Hence the frequent allusions to it in the poefs/'^ 
anil the atrium seems to have been the place appropriated for 
their working,* that their industry might be conspicuous ; hence 
the qualities of a good wife;'* piobitas^ furyna, Jides, jama 
pudicititie, lanificfeqve maims j l^ut in aftertimes, women of rank 
and fortune became so luxurious and indolent, that tliey thought 
this attention below them.*' On this account, slaves only were 
employed in spinning* and weaving (textores et texthicks, 
tanifici et -«p), and a particular place apj>ropriated to them, 
where they wrought (tkxtrina vel -uin). 'i'hus Verres appoint- 
ed ill Sicily, (3ic. Yen*, iv. 20. 

The principal manulacture was of wool; for although there 
were those who made linen, lintkones,^ and a robe of Hnen^ 
seems to have been highly valued,'*' yet it was not much worn. 
The ]»rinci]»al parts of the woollen manufacture are described 
by Ovid, iMet. vi. 53 ; dressing the wool ; picking or teasing, 
comhing, and carding it;*** spinning** with a distaif (coitus) and 
spindle (fusus); winding or forming the thread into clues;*" 
and dying,*'* The wool seems to have been sometimes put up in 
round balls ** before it was spuii.*^ Wool, when new cut **' with 
its luatural moisture, was called succida,*^ so mtilier mccidn^ 
plump. It used to be anointed with wine or oil, or swine’s 
grease, to prepare it for being dyed.*** 

*'rho loom,*'* or at least that part to which the web was tied, 
w'as called juoum, a cylinder or round beam across two other 
beams, in this form, fl, resembling the jugutn if/nomintoswiiy 
under which vanquished enemies were made to pass.^*' 

The threads or thriiiiis which tied the web to the jugum were 
called LiciA ; the threads extended longwise, and alternately 
raised and depressed, stamen, the warp,~* because the ancients 
stood when they wove, placing the web perpendicularly (whence 
radio stajifis, i. e. pendentis, ycrcumms stamina telcB)';' and 
wrouglit upwards,^’ wliich method was dropped, except by the 
linen- weavers (linteonks), and in weaving the tunica recta. 

The threads inserted into the warp were called subtemen, the 
woof or wcft,‘^* some read suhtffjmcUj but improperly; the in- 
strument wliiidi separated the tlircmls of the warp, arundo, the 
reed ; which inserted the woof into the warp, radius, the shuttle ; 
which fixed it when inserted, pkctkn, the lay, vel spatha.^^ 

1 8fie p. 406. cur.im snsripire di",- 12 I'luinpr.ir*'. I'J in.trliina in rpia 

2 Virr ^u. viii. 408. iii'iiinr, Coluntei. xii. Id tim;erR, tuc.irp, fuco texitm. 

ix 4yB. prou>m. 9. mfdicaro. 20 hVstus, Uiv. iii.*28. 

3 px veterc more in 7 Plant. Aul. iii. 5. 38. 11 t^lonioiaii in oibcs, 21 a st-imlo. 

fitrio telao texebantur, Sorv. >'*’>», vii. 11. J5 Ov. ib. 19. Hwr. iip, 2i Ov% Alet. iv 275. 

Asc. Clc. Mil. 5. 8 vesti^liiitea. i. 13, 14. 23 m allilndinim. vpI 

4 iiiorigeraa uxoris. 9 Cic. Ver. v. 56. 16 n'cmis toiisn. suiKum \prhiiin. VpsI. 

5 AuBitn. Parent, iiu 3. 19 lan'm carporn, pen- 17 asinco, V«rr. 21 quasi Mibl«xi»R*n v<-l 

xvi. 3. • tcrc,'‘el ripnluiarc, tai ' 18 PJuiit. Mil. im. 1. subsluintMi. 

^ nunc pipraequft sic iiiii>‘'rn, etc. IW. Jiiv. v. 21. I’liu, 25 ()v. ftifi. vi. 53. Sen. 

luxuet inertia defluunt, 11 fire, port, dutfic vin. 48' xxix. 2. Varr. Ep. 'll, 

. •.« no iuninrii qiiidoin »■«! tiabeip. R. R. *'• !!• 
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When the web was woven upright, a thin piece of wood, like a 
sword, seems to liave been used for this purpose ; as in the 
weaving of arras, of 'I'lirkey carpeting, &c-., fti which alone 
the upriglit mode of working is now relainod, tlie weft is driven 
up with an instrument somewliat like a hand witii the lingers 
stretched out, made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the 
ancients made use of the reed and lay for driving up the weft, 
as the inoderii.s do. The principal part of the machinery of a 
loom, vulgarly called the caani or biddies, composed of eyed or 
hooked tlireads, through which the warp passes, and which, 
being alternately raised and depressed by the motion of the 
feet on the treadles, raises or depresses the warp, and makes 
the shed for IransjiiiKing the shuttle with the weft, or some- 
thing similar, seems also to have been <.*al]ed LicrA ; bence licia 
tel(V (((Idn'e^ to prepare the web for weaving, to begin to weave.* 
Wlien ligures were to be wo\en on tdoili, several threads of 
the warp of diflerent <!olours were alternately raised and de- 
pressed ; and in like manner, the woof was inserted. If, for 
jiistama*, tliriie rows of {breads {^fria. licia) of ditferent colours 
were raised or inserted log(‘th(T, the cloth was called teulix , 
wrought witii a triple tissue or warp, which admitted the raising 
of threads of any particul U’ colour or (juality at })leasure ; so 
also BiLix. i!cnc>e the art of mixing colours or gold and silver 
in cloth ; thus, pktwatus am i siiblrmine vestefs^ figured wtth 
a weft of gold. 'J'lie warp was also called tuama : hence trama 
fi(jur<v, skin and bones, like a tliread-barc coat ; but iServius 
makes trama the same with mhtemeru^ 

The art of embroidering clotli with needle-work^ is said to 
liave been lirst invented by the Phrygians; whence such vests 
were called i hrygioni i: ; — the interweaving of gold,"' by king 
Attains; whence vkstes ATTAiacK;^’ — the interweaving of dilFer- 
ent colours^ by the nabyloniaiis ; hangings and furniture of 
ivhich kinds of cloth for a dining-room ^ cost Nero £3:^, ^81 : 
13 : 4, qnadrarfics sestertio ; and even in the time of Cato cost 
800,000 sestertii — the raising of several threads at once,**^ by 
the ]>eople of Alexandria in Pgypt, wirnh prodiu'.ed a elotli 
similar to the Jlabylonian, ctilled polymita,^* wrought, as weavers 
say, with a many-leaved caum or comb. The art of mixing' 
silver in cloth was not invented till under the (Ireek emperors, 
when clothes of licit kind of stu ' eame to be mucli used under 
the name of vksilmknta nyii:<\tina.*'* 

f'lom the op -cation of spinning and weaving, filum, a thread, 
is often put foe a style <ir manner of w|iting, and ducere or 

(J. i as."). ! Pi.M. vi'i!. 48. s. 71- ' 12 nr,".i'ntii:n iii fila de- 
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DKDucKiiK, to write or compose ; ' thus, tenui deducta poemata 
Jilo, i*. e. subtiliore stylo scripta, poems spun out in a fine thread ; 
so deducium di(u\re carmen, to a pastoral poem, written in a 
simple or humble style; also texere, and subtexere, to sub- 
join.'* 

In the atrium nm‘/icntly the family used to sup, where like- 
wise was the kitchen (culina).^ In the atrium, the nobility 
placed the images of tlieir ancestors,^ the clients used to wait 
on their patrons, and received the sportula.^ 'I'he <itrium was 
also adorned with pictures, statues, plate, &c\, and the place 
where thej-e w ere kept was c'alled pinacothi^ca.** 

In later times, the atrium seems to have been divided into 
different parts, separated from one another by hangings or 
veils,’ into which persons were admitted, according to their 
different degrees of favour, whence they were called amici 
ADMissioNis primaj, sccimdfo, vel tf rtim ; which distinction is 
said to have been first made by (i Gracchus and Livius Drusus. 
Hence those who admitted persons into the presence of the 
emperor, were called ex officio admissionks, vel admissionales,'** 
and the chief of them, magistkr admissionum, innster of ceremo- 
nies, usually freed-men, who used to be very insolent under 
weak or wicked princes, and even to take money for admission, 
but not so under good primies.** 

Tliere w\as likewise an airiitm in temples ; thus, atrium Liber- 
tatis, atrium jmblicum in Capitolio. lii the hall there was .a 
hearth (focus), on which a fire was kept always burning near 
the gate, under the charge of the j.anitur, around it the images 
of the larcft were placed; whence lar is }nit for 

The ancients hiul not chimneys for conveying the smoke 
lljrough the wails as we have ; hence they were much infested 
with it, hence also the images in the hall are called fumosk, 
and December fumosus, from the use of fires in that inor.th.“ 
They burnt wood, wliicli tliey were at great pains to dry, and 
anoint witli the lees of oil (amurca), to prevent smoke,** hence 
called liy/ia acapna,*^ vel cocta, \\q famnni facimt}^ 

'J'lie Koiiiaiis used portable fnrna<!es for carrying einl)ers and 
burnings coals to warm the different apartments of a house, 
wliich Am to have been placed in the middle of the room.*’ 
In the time of iSeneca, a method was ^mntrivod of conveying 
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lie.it from a furnace below, by means of tuoes or canals aftixetl 
to the walls, ‘ which warmed the rooms more equally/'* 

4. An open place in the centre of the house, \)'here the rjxin 

water fell, and which admitted light from above, was c.alled im- 
PLuviuM, or compluviu7n, also cav.kdium, or cavum com- 

monly uncovered ; ^ if not, from its arched roof, called testudo.*^ 
Vitruvius dire(;ts, that it should not be more than the third, nor 
less than the fourth part of the breadth of the atriiiiii. The 
slave who liadThe c.harge of the atrium, and what it contained, 
was called atriknsis. lie held the first rank amon^ his fellow- 
slaves, and exercised authority over them.^ 

5. The sleeping apartments in a house were called cubicula 
dormitoria vel nocturna, metis, et somni; for there were also 
cubicula diurnu, for reposing in the day-time. Ear.h of these 
had commonly an ante-chamber adjoining, (proc(ktijm vel pro- 
ceslriam)? 'I’here were also in bed-chambers places forliolding 
books, inserted in the walls.^ 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house, under 
lock and key, as we say, was called conclave, vel put also 

for the triclinium/'^ Among the (Ireeks, the women had a 
separate apartment from the men, called uyn i ckum.'^ 

The slaves who took care of the bed-<duvmber were called 
cuBicuLARii, or cuBicuLAREs, the chief of tlieni, pii.epositus cubi- 
cuLO, vel DECURIO cuBicuLARioRUM. 'J'hey were usually in grqat 
lavour with their masters, and introduced such as wanted to see 
theiu.^‘^ For the emperors often gave audience in their bed- 
chamber; the doers of which had hangings or curtains suspend- 
ed before them,^^ which w^ere drawn up when any one entered. 

The eating apartments were called c/rnatioues, coenncula, vel 
triclinia}^ A parlour for supping or sitting in w^as called di/kta, 
sometimes several apartments joined together were called by 
that name, or zkta ; and a small apartment, or ahiove, which 
might be joined to the principal apartment, or separated from 
it at pleasure, by means ol curtains and windows, zothp:ca, vel 
JDi/eta, in the cavil law', is often put for a pleasure- 
house, in a garden : and by Cii^ero, for tliet, or a certain mode 
of living, for the cure of a disease, Att. iv. 3. It is sometimes 
confounded with cubiculuin.}'^ An apartment for basking in the 
sun was called solarium,'® which Nero appointed to be made on 
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the pfn’tioo holore the house, <»r hkliogaminiis.‘ 'J'hc npnrtnicnts 
of ta house were variously eoiistrueted, and arranged at didereiit 
times, and according to the different taste of individuals. 

'I'he Roman houses were covered with tiles “ of a ronsiderahle 
breadths hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in V^itnivius and 
ancient monuments two feet broad ; ^ and a garret^ covered by 
one tile. AVnieii war w.-is declared against Antony, the senators 
were taxed at 4 aholi^ or 10 as.vc.9, for every tile on their houses, 
whether their own property or hired.'’ In Nonius IRan^elhis 
we read, in umjidas. tcgulas impositis sexcnitis sexcentics cun fid 
posse^ c. iv. 93. iUil here, sc/xcentis is supposed to be by mistake 
l‘or si'X nuumiis, in' sin (fulas tegulas to be put up for singula tecta, 
eaph roof. 'I he roofs^ of the Ihuimii houses seem to iiave been 
generally of an angular form, like ours, the top or highest part 
of which was called fas tioium, hence opcrifastlgiuni imponerr, to 
finish ; put also lor the whole roof,’ but particularly fora certain 
part on the top of the front of temples, where inscriptions were 
made, and statues erected. Hence it was decreed by the senate, 
that Julius Ciesar might add a J'adigiuni to the front of his 
house, and adorn it in liie same manner as a temple, which, 
the night before ho was slain, his wife ( alpurnia dreamt had 
fallen down.^ 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof of a house, kastigium 
is put for any deerlivity; henc-e cIouccp fastigio duetds, sloping. 
h^ASTiGiATUs, bending or sloping,'* and from its ])roper significa- 
tion, vi/., the summit or top, it is put for dignity or rank ; thus, 
curatio altior fastigio svo, a charge superior to his rank, part 
fastigio sttlit, with enual dignity; in consulare fhstiginm provec’ 
las, to the honour of consul, or for any head of iliscourse ; sum- 
ma setfuar fastigia reruni, I will recount the chief circumstances, 
also for depth, as altiludo}'^ 'J’he centre of the inner part of a 
lound roof of a temple, where the beams joined, was called 
THOLi's, the front of whicJi, or the space above the door, was 
also <!alled kastigium. Hut any round roof was called tholus, 
as that of Vesta, resembling the conca\e hemisphere of theskyj^ 
Whence Hio says, that the Pantheon of Agrippa liad its name, 
beiMuse, from tlie loundness of its figure ov), it re- 

seniiiled lusiven, tiie aixxle of iIk? go<ls, liii. "Zl, From the 
tholus offerings coiisei'raled to the gods, as spoils taken in war, 
&c. used to be suspended, or lixed to the fastigium, and on the 
top of the tholus, on the outside, statues were sometimes 
placed. 
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The nn<‘ieht Homnns liacl only openini>s ^ in the walls to a«l- 
mit the light, fknestr.i:, windows (iroin cpaim, ostendo ; hem e 
oculi et aures sunt quasi fcnesh fe nnimi,)' covered with two lo!d- 
ing leaves^ of wood, and sometimes a emtain, hence said to he 
joined, when shut, cuhiculuin ne dian qiiidcrn sintit, nisi apei'tis 
fenestris^ somelinies covered with a net/ occasionally shaded by 
ciirtainsj’ 

Under the lii-st emperors, windows were contrived of a cer- 
tain transpareiit stone, c.alleil lapis specularis, found first in 
Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and 
Afri(‘.a, whic.li mi'^lit be split into thin leaves '^ like slate, but 
not above five feet long eac.li.^ What this stone was is uncer- 
tain. . Windows, however, of that kind (spkculakia) were used 
only in the principal apartments of great houses, in gardens, 
called PRiispicuA oemma, in porticos,'^ in sedans,^^ or the like. 
Paper, linen cloth, and horn, seem likewise to have been used 
for windows ; hence couneum spkcular.^^ 

The Konians did not use gliiss fiir windows, although they 
lived it for other purpose^, particularly for mirrors (spacula), 
nor is it yet universally ummI in Italy, on aciaiimt of the heat. 
Class was first invenled in Pluenicia accidentally, by mariners 
burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shore.^- filass windows 
(rifrea speculari(i) are not mentioned till about- llie middle of 
the fourtli ceiiliiry by Hieronymus (^’t Jerome),*^ first used •in 
Cnglaiid, A. H. 1177; first made there, I55<S ; but plate glass for 
l oaciies and looking glasses not till 1073. 

'I'he Homans, in later times, adorned the pavements of their 
ho!ises witli small pieces of marble, of different colours, 
curiously joiiieil together, called pavi.wkxtv sixtilia, vel kmklk- 
MATA veumiculata, or with small pehliles, {caicidi vel /e.s.wr^, s. 
-///fp), dyed in various colours; hence called pavimenta tessel- 
LVTv,^’ used likewise, and most frequently, in ceilings,^'" in after- 
limes called o/}us inuscum vel musvcum, mosaic work, probably 
because first used in caves or grottos consecrated to the muses 
(nitf Stiff)* The walls also used to be covered with cmsts of 
marble.*^ 

Cm I mgs were of|«'n adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
formt'd iiita raised work and hollows/^ LAyuKAUiA vel lacuna- 
lUA, from iffcus or laciiffa, the hollow interstice between tlie 
beams,*’ gilt''" and \ ainled. >iero j ade tlie ceiling of his dining 
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rnoin to shift, niul cxliibit new nppeararues, ns the dilUt til 
courses or dishes were removed. ‘ 

VILLAS AND GAltDENS OP TIIR ROMANS. 

'1’hr masfnificeuce of the Eomans was chiefly conspicuous in 
tlieir country villas.^ 

Villa orij»inalIy denoted a farin-liouse and its appurtenances, 
or the accommodations re<jiiisite for a iMishandmnn ; inmee tlie 
overseer of a farm was called villicus, and his wife ‘ villicx, 
J3ut when hixury was introdu<‘ed, the name of villa w.ts applied 



N<’ artirl''s <it ancient inaiiiifiC* 
liirp airs limit! cnininoii than 
lamps. are foiintl mcvpiy 

variety of fj.rm nrid size, in clay 
and in metal, from tlin nni'.t 
cheap to the innst rosily descrip- 
tion. We have Die testimony of 
the celebrated antiquary, Win- 
kelmann, to the interest nt tiiis 
subject: — “I place amoris the 
most rarious utensils found at 
Heiww ic uin, the lamps, in 


Lamps of c'veiy suit 


will he hniiid in the niu‘ii'Htn at 
PorliiM, hoih in < lay ,mii liruii/B, 
hilt esperidlly the l.itfrr; and 
H3 tho oriiaii'ents ol the .itirteiits 
have ((eiienily Mime lefereiirefo 
some parliculai things, we olieii 
meet with rather leinaihahle 
subjects.” A coiisiderahle num- 
ber of ihes ■ .micles will be 
fUHiid in the Ihitish iniisouin, 
but llies'* Hi • cliierty of the com- 
inoiier soit. All I lie works, 
however, desuiptive ot llercii- 

( hineiun and Pompeii, pre.senl us 
Isvith sperimeiis ■>i the richer and 
more retnaikable class, which 
attrnrA i dmiralion both by the 


beauty ot the workmanship and 
the wiiiiiisii .tl v.uiety of tlieir 
desifin.s. Kul lie.intilul .is these 
tamps are. the lisht wtiicli they 
gave must have been U'mK and 
iitisle,idy, and littlK siijs-nor to 
that of common stieei lamps, 
with which indeed ll;ey arc iden- 
tical in iiriii(i|de. Tiie wick 
was merely. I few tw isted thread* 
diawti thioii.;li a hole in tlie u]!- 
per 8nr(..ec of lh(* oil-ve.ssel ; 
and there w.is no j^l iss loMe.nly 
the lietil .Mill prevent its varyin;; 
with every bieeze tli.nt blew. 
Ihree lit ililleieiit sliaims, ai e u- 
presented abuse. 
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to a number of’ build ingfs reared for accomtiiodalinp^ the family 
of an opulent Kornnn citizen in the country;^ hence some of 
tiiem fire said to have been built in the manner of cities.^ 

A villa of this kind was divided into three pans, urkana, 
RUSTiCA, and khuctuaria. The first contained dining-rooms, 
parlours, bed-chambers, baths, tennis-courts, walks, terraces,^ 
&c., adapted to the different sefisons of the year. The villa 
rustica contained accoininodalions for the various tribes of slaves 
and workmen, stables, and the J/uciuaria, wine and oil- 
cellars, corn-yards,^ barns, granaries, storehouses, repositories 
for preserving fruits,^ &c. Cato and Varro include both the 
last parts under the name of villa rustica. lint the name of 
villa ns often applied to the first alone, without the other 
two, and (‘ailed by Vitruvius tseudo-urbana by others pr.e- 
tohium.*’ 

Ill cv(;ry villa there (umimonly was a tower; in the upper 
part of which was a supping-rooni,^ where the guests, while 
reclining at table, might enjoy at the same time a pleasant 
prospect,® 

Ad joining to the villa rustica, w^ere places for keeping hens, 
GALLINAKIUM ; gOeSO, CHKNOBOSCIUM ; dlWjks Riul W'iUl fowl, NKSSO- 

TKOPHiuM ; birds, oridthon vel aviarium ; dormice, glirarium ; 
swine, suiLK, tSc<;. stabulum, et harce, hogsties ; -hares, rabbits, 
&c,., LEroRARiuM, R waiTcii ; bees, apiaiuum ; and even snails, 

COCHLEARE, 

I’liere was a large park, of fifty acres or morc,^ for deer and 
wild beasts, theriotrophium vcl vivarium, but the last word is 
a|»piied also to a fish-pond (piscina), or an oyster- bed,''* or any 
]>la(*e where live animals were kept for pleasure or profit: hence 
in vicatia miUere, i. e. lactare, ftiuncribus et observant ia omni 
alicu jus li(tredita tern captaje, to court one for his money; ad 
rivftria cwrunf, to good ejuarters, to a place where plenty of 
spoil is to be had." 

'I’lie iloinans were uncommonly fond of gardens (hortus vcl 
oRius),'^ as, indeed, all the ancients were; hence the fabulous 
gardens and golden apples of tlie hespkriuks, of Adonis and. 
Alcinous,'® the banging gardens " of tieniirainis, or of Cyrus at 
llabylon, Uit; gardens of ICpicurus, put for bis gymnasium, or 
school. In the laws of the 'J'welve Tables villa is nut mention- 
ed, but horlus in p'aceof it.'^ Tl» ‘ hiisbaiidmen called a garden 
idlcra suciiidia, a second dess&rt, or flitch of bacon,'® which was 
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always vea<ly to be cut,^ or a salla<l,^ and jud£»ed there must be 
a bad honsewifo {ncquam mater familias,fvtr tliis was her «‘,]iar«e) 
ill that house wlierc tlie jvarden was in bad firdor.^ J'lven in 
the r.ity, the <‘.onniion ]»eople used to have representations oi* 
j»ai'(Iens in tlieir windows.^ 

In ninaent times, t);e ^varden was oliiefly stored with fruil- 
trces and pot-ln rbs/’ lienee eniled hortus pinouis, the kitelien- 
j»ardon, and noble families were denominated not only from the 
eiiltivation of eortain kinds of pulse (hfjJimhiff) , Fafm, LeiituU^ 
Pisoncs, &e., but also of lettnee, Lnclucini!' But in after-times 
the ehief attention was paid to the rearin.'v of shady trees/ 
aromatie plants, llowers, and evergreens; as the myrtle, ivy, 
laurel, boxwood, 'J bese, for the sake of 4>rnainont, were 

twisted and rut into various (inures by slaves trained for that 
purjioso, ealltul toimahii, who were said topjaiiia.m, sc;, artein 

FACKUK, vel OPUS TOPIARIUM.^ 

(hardens were adornecl with the most beautirul statues, lien* 
the 1 tomans, when they ebose it, liied in retirement, and enter- 
tained tbeir iViends.'^ 

The Bomans were parti<;ularly oarebil to have their jrardens 
well watered {rujui vel irr'njui)'^ and for that purpose, if there 
was no water in the cfrouiul, it was conveyed in pipes.^*’ These 
aijueducts {ductus aquanmi) were soiuetiuies so large, that they 
wiSnt by the name of nili and kuhipi,^^ 

The gardens at Home most Ireipiently mentioned by the 
classi<;s, were, horti c.ksauis ; luoui.lf ; martialis ; nkronis ; 
poMPKii:'* s.vLusTir, V. -lAM, the properly tirst of tSallust the 
historian, then of bis grand-nephou' and adopted son, afterwards 
of the emper ors; sknix-k; -iarouinu supkrbi, the most ancient 
in the city.^‘^ Adjoining to the garden were beautiful walks 
{ambulacra, vel -tiones), shaded with trees, and a ]>laco for 
exerrise {i}(da:slra). Trees were often reared with gre.at care 
rcniiid iioiJ'jcs iii the city, and statues placed among tlieui.'* 

AfMvICUI/rtJKi: OF TIIK ROMANS. 


'J’hk ancient Bomans were so devoted to agriculture, that their 
most ilhisirious commanders were sometimes called from the 
plough; thus, ( incinnalus. The senators commonly resideil 
in the country, and cultivated the ground with their own haiids,^^ 
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and the noblest families derived their suriiatiies from cultivating 
particular kinds of grain ; as the fabii, pisones, lentuli, cick- 
KONRs, &c. To be a good husbandman >vas‘ accounted the 
highest praise (bonus colonus vel aqricola, was equivalent to via 
BONUS ; LOCUPLEs, rich, q. loci^ hoc est, ngri yle.nus : pecuniosus, 
a pecorum copia; so assiduus, ab asse dando); and whoever 
neglected his ground, or cultivated it improperly, was liable to 
the animadversions of the censors.^ 

At lirst no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate 
himself. Komulus allotted to each only two acres, called HAiRK- 
DiUM {quod hieredem sequcre7itur)y and sors, or cespes foriuitus^ 
which must have been cultivated with the spade. A hundred of 
thes^ sortes or han'edia was called centuaria : hence in nullam 
sortem bonorurn natuSy i. e. partem hodreditatiSy to no share of 
his grandfather’s fortune. After the expulsion of the kings, 
seven ac.res were granted to eacli citizen,^ which c.ontiiiued for 
a long time to be the usual portion assigned them in the division 
of conquered lands. L. Quiiictius CIncinnatus, Curius Denta> 
tus, habricius, Uogulus, &c. had no more. Cincinnatus had 
only four a(;res according to Columella and Pliny.* 

Those whom proprietors employed to take care of those 
grounds wliich they kept in their own hands, were called 
viLLici,* and were usually of servile condition. Those who 
cultivated the public grounds of the Roman people, and pnid 
tithes for them, were also called aratohes, whotlier Roman 
<*itizens, or natives of the provinces {provincialat) ^ and their 
farms arationes.^* But when riches increased, and the estates 
of individuals were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of 
their grounds to other citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, 
as our farmers or tenants, and were properly called coloni, 
coNuucTORKs, oi' PARTiARii, hecauso usually they shared tlie 
produce of the ground with the proprietor. It appears that the 
Romans generally gave leases only for five years {singulis lustris 
proidia Iocaissc)? Aoricol.k was a general name, including not 
only those who ploughed the ground, but also those who reared 
vines {vinitorefi)^ or trees and shepherds {pastures). 

At first, the stock on the farm seems to have belonged to tlie 
proprietor, and the farmer received a certain share of the 
produce for his labour. A farmer of this kind was called 
POLITOR vel polintor, the dressei of the land, or partiarius ; 
which name is also applied tS; a shepherd, or to any one who 
shared with another the fruits of his industry. Such farmers 
are only mentioned by Cato, who calls tlyse who farmed their 
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own grounds, coloni, lUit this word is commonly used in the 
same general sense with agricolcp, : non dommuSj sed colonus} 
In Columella, means the same with the lartnor or tenant 

among us, who was always of a free condition, and distinguished 
from vriiLicus, a bailiff or overseer of a farm, a steuard, who 
Avas usually a slave or freed-inaii. So also sliejdierds. When a 
free-born citizen Avas employed as an overseer, lie Avas called 
PHOCURATOii, and those avIio acted under Iiim, actorks.'^ The 
persons cm|>loyed in rustic Avork, under the farmer or bailifl’ 
Avere either slaves or iiirelings ; in later times chiefly the 
former, and many of them chained.* 'J'he younger l*iiny had 
none siu;h.* 

The Romans Avere very attentive to every part of husbandry, 
as appears from tlie AAritei-s on that subject, Cato, .Varro, Virgil, 
IMiny, (J<dumella, J^alladius, &c. boils Avere chiefly of six 
kinds; fat and lean (^pingna vel macrnni), free and stiff {solutum 
vel spissum^ ranim. a el densum), Avet and dry {Jinmidum A el 
si(:cum\ Avhich Avere adapted to produce diflerent crops. The 
free soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff for c,orn.'’ 'fhe 
(pialities ascribed to the best soil are, that it is of a blackish 
colour,** glutinous Avheii AAet, and easily crumble<l Avhen dry; has 
an agreeable smell, and a certain SAveetness ; imbibes Avater, 
retains a proper cjuantily, and discharges a superfluity; when 
plcfiiglicd, exhales mists and flying smoke, not hurting the 
plough-irons Avith salt rust; the ploughman followed by rooks, 
crows, &c., and, Avhen at rest, carries a thick grassy turf. Laiiil 
for soAving A\as called arvum {ah arando), anciently arvus, sc. 
uger ; ground for pasture, pascuum, v. -^av, s<5. agerS' 

The Komai.:i used various kinds of mainiro to improve the 
soil, particularly dung {Jimtts vel stercus), which they Avere at 
great pains to collect ami prepare, in dunghills (titcrquilinia vel 
/imeta) constructed in a particular manner. I’hey .sometimes 
soAved pigeons’ dung, or tlie like, on the fields like seed, ami 
mixed it Avitli the i-arth by sarclieg or by A\ecding-hooks 
(sarcula).^ When dung Avas A\anting, they mixe<l earths of 
different qualities ; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down 
for manure {stcrcorandi agri muaa). Reans Avere used by the 
Greeks for this purpose.'* 

The Romans also, for manure, burned on the ground the 
stubble {stipulam iirebant\ sfirubs { frulelfc), twigs and small 
branches (virgas el sarmenla), 'J'hey were Avell acquainted 
Avith lime {calx)y but do not seem to have used it for manure, at. 
least till late. Pliny (mentions the use of it for that purpose in 
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(iaul, and lieiice probably it was tried in Italy. He also, men- 
tions the use of marl (marga) of various kinds, both in Britain 
and (thuI, and likewise in Hrccce, called there icucaryillon, but 
not found in Italy.^ 

'fo carry off the water,- drains (incilia vcl Jossce inciles) were 
made, both covered and open {c(PC(S at patenfes). according’ to 
tlie nature of the soil, and water-furrows {sulci aqnarii vel dices, Y 
The instruments used in tillage were, 

Aratrum, the idough, concerning the form of which authors 
are not agreed. Its cliief parts were, tkmo, the beam, to which 
the juyum, or ^oke, was fastened; stiva, the plough-tail or 
handle, on the einl of which was a cross b,»r Hrfntsversa regula, 
culled MANicuLA vel catulus), which tlie plmighman {nrator v. 
bubiilcus) took hold of, and by it direc;led the plough ; vomer, 
vel -z.¥, the plough-share ; buhis, a crooked piece of wood, 
w'hi«h went belween the beam and the plough-share; hence 
ARA TRUM cuRVUM,^ represented by Virgil as the principal part of 
tlie plough, to which there seems to be nothing exactly similar 
ill modern jdouglis ; to it was lilted the dkntale, the share- 
henm, u piece of timber on which the share was lixed, called by 
Virgil, duplici dentulia dorso, u c. latu ; and by Varro, dens* 
To the burls were also lixed two aurks, supposed to have served 




hi ^K'l'W 


in place of what we call mould-boards, or earth-I>oard>, by 
nbicli the furnnv is enlarged, and the earth thrown baidc 
{ nyeritur )\ ( ultkr, much the same ns our coulter; ralla, or 
ruila, \{i\ -am, the j>hfugh-.>tad; used for I’Jciiiiiig tlie plough- 
share.’ 

The ilomans had pbuigiis of various kinds ; some w ith wheels, 
earth-boards, and coulters, others without them, ^ic. The com- 
luon plough had neither coulter no* earth-boards, 

'fhe other iiislrumeiils \\ei'<% lioo, or pala, a spade, used 
chielly in the garden and vineyard, but anciently also in corn 
fields ; ^ RASTRUM, a rake ; sarculum, a sarde, a hoe, or weediiig- 
hook ; BiDKNs, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron 
teetli for hreaking the clods, and drawing up the earth around 
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the plants; occa vel grates dkntata, a harrow; irpkx, a plank 
with several teeth, drawn by oxen as a wain, to pull roots out 
of the earth ; maura, a mattock, or 
hand hoe, for cutting out weeds ; ‘ 
DOLABKA, an addice, or adz, with 
its e<lge athwart the handle ; secu- 
Ris, an axe, with its edge parallel 
to the handle, soinetinies joined in 
one, hence called skcuris uolabra- 
TA ; used not only in vineyards, 
but in corn lields, for cutting roots 
of trees, &c. The part of the 
pruning-knife (falx), made in the 
form of the half I'ormed moon 
formis lun<B\ was also called skcuris.^ 

The Homans always ploughed with oxen, usually with a 
single pair {singulis jugis vel paribus), often more, sometimes 
with three in one yoke. Wheat a yoke of oxen could plough in 
one day, was <%a lied jugum vel jugerum.^ Oxen, while young, 
were trained to the plough with great care,^ The same person 
managed the plough, and drove the cattle ^ with a stick, sharpen- 
ed at the end, called stimulus (xrvT(?o>), a goad. 'J hey were 
usually yoked by the neck, sometimes by the horns. The 
cdminon length of a furrow made without turning, was 120 feet, 
hence called actus, which squared and doubled in lengtii, made 
a jugerum;^ used likewise as a measure among the Hebrews.^ 
The oxen were allowed to rest r little at each turning,® and not 
at any other time.**^ 

When, in ploughing, the ground was raised in the foriu^f 
a ridge, it was called porga, or lira.^*^ Hut I'estiis makes 
to be also the furrows on each side of the ridge for carrying oT 
the water, properly called coi.lic.k. lleuc<; lirark, to cover 
the seed when S(»wii by the plough, by lixing boards to the 
plough-share, when those side furrows were made. '1 hese 
ridges are also called sulci ; for sulcus denotes not only the 
trench made by the plougli, but the earth thrown up by it.^* 

The Romans, indeed, seem never to liave ploughed in ridges 
unless when they sowed. They did not go round when they 
came to the end of the held as our ploughmen do, but returned 
in the same track. They were at great pains to make straight 
furrows, and of equal breadth. The ploughman who went 
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r.rookod, was s:ii<l dkmrauk. (i, o. de Lira decedere ; hepce, a 
recto et (Bcpto^ ct a cornmuni sensu recedcrey to <lote, to have the 
iiM]>.iired hy a^e or passion,) and pr.kv'auicari, to pre- 
varieate ; whenee this uord uas transferred to express a crime 
in judicial proceedings.' 

'lo break and divide the soil, the furrows v;ere made so 
narrow, that it could not be known where the plough had gone, 
especially when a liebl had been frecpicntly ploughed. This 
^vas oc(;asioned by the particular form of the Homan plough, 
which, when held upright, only stirred the ground, without 
turning it aside. The places where the ground was left un- 
moved (crudum ct vmtnohnti), were called sgamna, balks.- 

'I’be Homans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
billow alternately {alterni^ sc. annin):^ as is still done in Switzer- 
land, ami some provinces of Fraioje. They are supposed to 
have Ix^eu led to this from an opinion, that the earth was in 
s nne measure exhausted by carrying a crop, and needed a 
year’s rest to enable it to protUice another ; or from the culture 
of olive trees, wdiicJi were sometimes planted in corn fields, and 
bore fruit only oii(;o in two years.^ 

A held sown every year was called res hbilis ; after a year’s 
rest or longer, novalis, firm* vel novale, or vkrvactum.^ When 
a field, after being long uncultivated (nriiu< vel crudus), was 
ploiiglied for the lirst time, it was said ruoscixni ; the seednd 
lime itcrari vel ofkrincji, because tlien'tbe cdods were broken by 
])lo!igliing jicross, and then harrowing; the thiv i time, tertiari, 
Liii ARi I el in Irram redhji ; because then the seed Avas sown. 
Hilt four or five plougbings were given to stiff land, sometimes 
n^c*.*’ 'I'o express this, they said ferlio, quarto, quinto sulco 
serere, for tar, quater, quinquies arare. One day’s plougluiig, 
or one yoking,. A\as called, una opera; ten, decern operee? 
hallow ground was usually ploughed in the spring and 
.'uitnmn ; dry and rich land in Avinter ; Avet and stiff ground 
cliielly in summer ; hence that is called the best land,® bis qu.i*: 
soiiKAT, BIS FHiooTiv sHxsiT, 1. ©. hh per (Cstftfein, bis per Jnemem 
iinila, Avliich li.’.s twi<’e felt the cold and twice tlie heat. Thus 
also saps i> nsi d i'or aqer or teira* Locus ubi prima paretur 
arbor thus seoks, i. e. se minor iimi, a nursery, but commonly for 
s<ita, growing corn, or I he like, a crop ; as seqes liui, a crop or 
flax ; or metaphorically, for a multitude of things oi the same 
kind ; thus seqes virorum, a crop of men ; seqes tdorum, a crop 
ofolarts ; seqes qloriee, a f'cld, or harvest ol giory.'^ 

'J'he doptii cf the furrow in the lirst p|mghing'" Avas usually 
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three ^fourths of a foot, or nine inehes (^sulcus dodrantalis).* 
Pliny calls ploughing four lingers or three inches deej», scaui- 
FiCATio.^ I'he seed was sown from a basket (satobia, s(^ corbis, 
inmoditty containing three pecks). It was scattered by the 
hand, and, that it might be done equally, the hand always 
moved with the step, as with us.^ 

The Romans cither sowed above furrow (fn lira), or under 
furrow {sub sulco), commonly in the latter way. The seed was 
sown on a plain surface, and then ploughed, so that it rose 
in rows, and admitted the operation of hoeing. It was some- 
times covered ^vith rakes and harrows {rastris vei crate 
dentata)* 

The principal seed time,'^ especially for wheat and barley, 
was from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, and in 
spring as soon as the wcalhor would permit.^ 

The Romans were attentive not only to the proper seasons 
for sowing, but also to the choice of seed, ami to adapt the 
quantity and kind of seed to the nature of the soil.^ When the 
growing corns (sefjetes vel sata, -orurn) were too luxuriant, 
they were pastured upon.® To destroy tlie weeds, two methods 
were used; saiiculatio vel sarritio, hoeing; and runcatio, 
Aveeding-, pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them with 
a lu)ok. ^ometinles the growing corns were watered.'-^ 

in some countries, lan<ls are* said to have been of surprising 
fertility,^® yielding a hundred fold/‘ sometimes more ; as in 
Palestine; in Syria and Africa; in Hispania llcelica, and 
Egypt, the Leontiuc plains of Sicily, around Rabylon, c^c. 
but in Italy, in general, only ten xifter one,‘‘ as in Sicily,“ 
sometimes not above four.'* 

The grain cliieily cultivated hy the Romans, was wheat of 
dilfereiit kinds, and calle<l by dilterent names, tiuticum, sUUfo, 
robus, also kar, or cidor, far adoreum vel sanen adoreinn, or 
simply adoreum ; whence adobea, warlike praise or glory. 
Adorea tdiqnnrt nfficere, i. e. j/loria, or victory, liecause a certain 
quantity of corn [ador) used to l)e given as a reward to the 
soldiers after a victory,'* Ao kind of wheat among us exactly 
answers the description of the Roman far. What resembles it 
most, is what we (iiill spelt. Far is put for all kinds of corn, 
whence farina, meal ; farina silignea vel triticea, simila, vel 
similago, fios siliginis, pollen tritici. Hour. Cum fueris nostroi 
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paulo ante farince^ i. e. generis vel gregis^ since you were, but a 
iittle ago, unquestionably a person of our class.^ 

Barley, hOrdkum, vel ordeum, was not so much cultivated by 
the Homans as wheat. It was tlie food of horses,^ sometimes 
used for bread; ^ given to soldiers, by way of punishment, in- 
stead of wheat. In France and Spain, also in Pannonia, 
especially before the introduction of vineyards, it was converted 
into ale, as among us, called coelia or ceria in Spain, and 
rervisia in France ; ^ the froth or foam of which ^ was used for 
barm or yeast in baking,® to make the bread lighter, and by 
women for improving their skin.^ 

Oats, avkna, were cultivated chiefly as food for horses; some- 
tiiue&also made into bread (^panis avcnaceus). Avrna is put 
for a degenerate grain or for oats which grow wild.® As the 
rustics used to play on an oaten stalk, hence avena is put for a 
pipe (^tibia vel So also calamuSy stipula^ arundOy ebur. 

Flax or lint (mnum) was used chiefly for sails and cordage for 
ships, likewise for wearing apparel, particularly by the nations 
of Gaul, and those beyond the Hhine, sometimes made of 
surprising flrmness. The rearing of flax was thought hurtful to 
land. Virgil joins it with oals and poppy.^' 

Willows (sALiCEs) were <mltivated for binding the vines to the 
trees that su[>ported them ; for hedges, and for making baskets. 
T'liey grew <diielly in moist ground : hence udmn salicttm. So 
the osier,*5i7er ; and broom, genista}^ 

Various kinds of pulse (legumina) were cultivated by the 
Homans ; faba, the bean ; pistiiHy pease ; lupinuTrty lupine ; 
fnsduSy pJiasdu!i, vel pfiaseoluSy the kidney-bean ; leiiSy lentil ; 
cicer v. cicercidUy vicia v. ervurny veUihes, or tares ; sesamwn v. 

&c. These served chiefly for food to cattle ; some of them, 
also, for food to slaves and others, especially in times of scarcity 
when not only the seed, but also the husks or pods (siUqiae) 
were eaten. The turnip {rapu7n v. -a, vel rapus) was cultivated 
for the same purpose.^'^ 

There were several things sow^n to be cut green, for fodder to 
the labouring cattle ; as ocimum vel ocgmumy fosnum Grtpcwm, 
vicia, cicera. ervuniy &<•., particularly the herb medica and 
vylisns for sbeep.^^ 

The Homans paid particular attention to meadows (prata),^® 
for raising hay and feeding «iltio, by cleaning and dunging 
tliem, sow ing various grass seeds, defending I hem from cattle, 
and sometimes watering tbeiu.^® 

1 V. llo. xviii. 7. quds »ion ?IruiiUir, sxv, 17. Cato 9. 
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Hjljr (fcknum) Wtis cut and piled up in cocks, oi* small heap=?, 
of a conical lij>ure,^ then collected into larj^^e stacks, oi* pliu etl 
iihder covert. ‘When the liny was carried olV the field, the 
mowers ( fkniseces \ei ~cw) went over the meadows ajvain (prata 
siciliebant)^ and cut what they had nt‘ first h'ft. 'this ^rass was 
filled sicilimentum, and distinguished from fiAmuni. J^atc hay 
was called Ka‘:NUM cardum.'" 

The ancient Komans had varituis kinds of fences {jie/fta, sppeff, 
vel sepimeMta)] a wall (macerio) ; hedge, wooden fence, and 
ditch, for defending their nnrehes (Ziw/27c.9) and corn fields, ainl 
for enclosing their gardens and orchards, hut not their meadows 
and pasture-grounds. Their cattle and slicep seem to }ia\(* 
pastured in the open fields, with persons to attend them. 'Ihey 
had parks for deer and other wild beasts ; ^ but the only enclo- 
sures mentioned for cattle, were folds tor confining llicm in the 
night-time, “ either in the open air, or under covering.*' 

Corns were cut down [inetebantur) hy a sickle, or hook, or by 
a scythe ; or the ears (spicre) were slript off by an instrument, 
called BATiLLUM, i. e. aerrnln ferna^ an iron saw,’ and the straw 
afterwards cut. To this Virgil is tliougliL to allude, (i. i. IT, 
and not to binding the corn in sheaves, as some suppose, wlfn h 
the Homans seem not to have done. In (laul, the corn v»as cut 
dow'n by a machine drawn by two liorscs.^ 8ome kinds of piilso. 
and also corn, were pulled up by tlic root.'^ 'I'he (-ireeks homdl 
their corn into sheaves, as the llehrows, who cut it <lowii with 
sickles, taking the stalks in handfuls {maaites), as we 

The corn when cut was <*arried to the tlireshing- floor {area). 
or barn (ltorrcnm\ or to a covered place adjoining to tlie 
threshiiig-llooi’, called nubilauium. If the ears were cut off from 
the stalks, they were thrown into baskets.’^ \\ hen the corn 
was cut with part of the straw, it was carried in carls or wains,*- 
as witli us. 

TJie ABKA, or threshing-floor, was placed near the house, on 
high ground, open on all sides to the wind, of a round tigure, 
and raised in the middle, it was sometimes paved with flint 
stones, but usually laid with clay, consolidated with great care, 
and smoothed with a huge roller.** 

The grains of the corn were beaten out** by the hoofs of cattle 
tlriven over it, or by the trampling of liorses; * ' iience area (in}.) 
messes sole calimte toet, iox fmmenUt in area itventn)' or by 
flails {hacuU , fustes vel perii(:(B) \ or hy a macliine, called thaha, 
V, truhea, a dray or sledge, a carriage without wheels; or lui- 
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BULA, vel ‘Um^ made of a board or beam, set with stones or 
pieces of iron,' with a great weight laid on it, and drawn by 
yoked cattle.^ 

Tribulay a threshing machine, has the first syllable long, 
from teroy to thresh ; but trihulus, a kind of thistle (or 

warlike machine, with three spikes or more, for throwing or 
fixing in the ground, called also murex, usually plural, murices 
V. tribuUy caltrops),^ has tri short, from three, and /3oX»7, a 

spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the corn were used by the 
(iireeks and Jews.^ Corn was winnowed,^ or cleaned from the 
chaff', ** by a kind of shovel,^ which threw the corn across the 
wind,® or by a sieve,® which seems to have been used with or 
without wind, as among the Greeks and Jews.'® The corn when 
cleaned" Wias laid up in granaries,'^ variously constructed,'* 
sometimes in pits,'* where it was preserved for many years ; 
Varro says fifty.'® 

The straw w^as used for various purposes ; for littering cattle,'® 
for fodder, and for covering houses ; whence culmkn, the roof, 
from culmuSy a stalk of corn. The straw cut with the ears was 
properly called palka ; that left in the ground and afterwards 
cut, STRAMKN, vcl strammiumy vel stipiilUy the stubble, which was 
sometimes burned in the fields, to meliorate the land, and 
desti'oy the vveeds.'^ • 

As oxen were chiefly used for ploughing, so .were the fleeces 
of sheep for clothing; hence these jiniraals were reared by the 
liomans with the greatest ciire. Virgil gives directions about 
tlie breeding of cattle,'® of oxen and horses (armenta), of sheep 
and goats (oukges), also of dogs and bees,'® as a part of 
husbandL'y. 

AVhilc individuals were restricted by law to a small portion of 
land, and citizens themselves cultivated their own farms, there 
was abundance of provisions without the importation of grain, 
and the republic could always command the service of hardy 
and brave warriors when occasion required. Ihit in after ages, 
especially under the emperors, when landed property was in a 
iiiaiiiier engrossed by a few, and their immense estates in a 
great measure cultivated by slaves,^ Rome was forced to depend 
on the provinces, both for supplies of provisions, and of men to 
recTuit her armies. Hence Plii*} ascribes the ruin first of Italy, 
and then of the provinces, to overgroun fortunes, and too 
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extonsiye posses The price of land in Italy was iiicre.'is<‘d 

by an edict of Trajan, that no one should be !i<liiiitted as a 
candidate for an \)iiioe who had net a third part of his estate in 
land.‘^ 


PROPAtiATION OF TREKS. 

'('he Homans propagated trees and shrubs mindi in the same 
way as we do. 

'i'hose are j)ropcrly called trees {arhores) whicli shoot up in 
one great stem, body, or trunk, ^ and tlien, at a good distance 
from tiie earth, spread into branches ami leaves ; shrubs 
(kruticks, vel virijultd)^ which divide into branches,^ and twigs 
or sprigs,*' as soon as they rise from tlie root, 'rhesc shrubs, 
which approacli near to the nature of (lerbs, are called by Pliny 
sitffrutices, V' irgil enumerates the various ways of propagating 
trees and shrubs,^ both natural and artiticial.^ 

J. Some were thought to be produced spontaneously ; as tbo 
osier («7er), the broom {(jeiitsta)^ the poplar and willow (.sv/Z/T). 
Hut the notion of spontaneous propagation is now universally 
exploded. Some by fortuitous seeds, as the chestnut, the eisculu'tf 
and oak ; some from the roots of other trees, as the cherry 
(cBRASus, first brought into Italy by Lucullus from (.’erasus, a 
citydn Pontiis, A. IJ. ()80, and I ::Z0 years after ibat, introdin'ed 
into Hritain) the elm and laurel {luurus), which some take 
to be the bay tree. 

II. The artilicial methods of propagating trees were, 1. by 
suckers (stolonks),"' <u’ twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and 
planted iii furrows or trenches." — 2. Hy sets, i. c. tixing in tlie 
ground branches,*^ sharpened like stakes," cut into a point," 
slit at the bottom in f<»ur or pieces of the cleft-wood or by 
planting the truidcs with the roots," When plants were set by 
tlie root,*'^ they were c,ailed vivirxdicis, quicksets.’" — 1), Hy 
layers,^^^ i. e. bending a branch, and lixing it in the earth, 
without disjoiiiiiig it from the mother-tree, whence iiew^ shoots 
spring.^^ 'This method wastaugla by nature from the hramble.'" 
It was chietly used in vines and my riles, the former of whicli, 
however, were more frequently propagated. — 1. By slips or 
cuttings; small shoots cut from a tree, and planted in the 
gnmml,'^ with kiiops or knobs, i. e. protuberances on each side, 
lilce a small hammer.'*^ — >. Hy grafting, or iiigr.ifting,'^' i. e. 
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inserting a scion, a shoot or sprout, a small branch or giyiil’/ of 
one tree into the stock or bran<jh of another. There were several 
ways of ingrafting, of which Virgil describes ohly one; namely, 
what is called <;left grafting, which was performed by cleaving 
the head of a sto<;k, and putting a scion from another tree into 
the cleft;- thus beautifully expressed by 0\\A^ fissaque udopti- 
vas accipit arbor opes. Medic. Kac. (i. 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will 
succeed unless it be upon a stock wliich bears fruit of the same 
kind. Hut Virgil and Columella say, that any scion niay be 
grafted on any stock, ornnis surcidua omni arbori insert potest^ 
si non est eiy cat inseritiir^ cortlce dissmiilis ; as apples on a 
j)eaivstock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on a prune or 
plum-stock, apples on a plane-tree, pears on a wild ash, &c.^ 

^Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name ot inocula- 
tion, or budding.* Tiie parts ot a plant whence it budded,* 
were called ocuia, eyes, and w'hen these were cut oft, it was 
said, occxcari, to be blinded.** Inoculation was performed by 
making a slit in tl»e bark of one tree, and inserting the bud^ of 
another tree, w'hich united witli it, called also emplastr^tio.*' 
Hut Hliny seems to distinguish them, xvii. 10. s. 20. The part 
of the bark taken out'* was called scutula v. tessrlla, the 
name given .^Iso to any one of the small divisions in a checkered, 
tiible or pavement.*** 

J‘^)rcst trees ** were propagated chiefly by seeds ; olives by 
truncheons,* i. 0 . by cutting or sawing the trunk ^ or thick 
branches into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a halt in length, 
and planting them ; whence a root, and soon after a tree was 
formed.^'* Those trees which w'ere reared only for cutting were 
called AuuoRES c.euu.k, or which, being cut, sprout up again'* 
fnnu the stem or root. Some trees grow to an immense height. 
l*liny mentions a beam of larix, or larch, 120 leet long, and 2 
feet thick, xvi. 40. s. 74. 

The greatest attention was pai<l to the cultivation of vines. 
They vvere planted in tlie ground, well treiiclied and cleaned,** 
ill furrows, or in ditches, disposed in rows, either in the form 
of a square, or of a quincunx, 'I ho outermost rows were called 
ANTES.*** When a vineyard was dug up,** to be planted anew, it 
was properly said repastinnri, f-om an iron instrument, with 
two forks, culled which word is put also for a Held 

ready for jilanting.*'* An old vdiieyard thus prepared was called 
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viNSTU|M[ RRSTiBiLB, The vities were supported by reeds/ or 
round stakes/ or by pieces of cleft oak. or olive, not round/ 
which served as props/ round which the tendrils ^ twined. Two 
reeds or stakes ° supported each vine, with a stick, ^ or reed 
across, called jugum or cantherium, and the tyin^ of the vines 
to it, capitum conjugatio et religatio, was effected by osier or 
willow twigs, many of which grew near Ameria, in Umbria.® 
Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support it, 
without a jugum or cross-pole ; sometimes four poles, with a 
jugum to each ; hence called mtis compluviata ; ® if but one 
jugum, UNIJUGA. Concerning the fastening of vines to certain 
trees, see p. 388. The arches formed by the branches joined 
together/® were called funeta, and branches of elms extended 
to sustain the vines, tabulata, stories.** When the branches 
were too luxuriant, the superfluous shoots or twigs were lopt 
off with the pruning knife.** Hence vitks cornpescere vel castU 
gare^ to restrain ; comas stringere, to strip the shoots ; brachia 
Umderey to prune the boughs ; pampinare for pampinos decer- 
pere, to lop off the small branches.*® 

The highest shoots were called fi-agella ; *® the branches on 
which the fruit grew, palm.e ; the ligneous or woody part of a 
vine, MATERIA ; a branch springing from the stock, pampinahium ; 
from another branch, fructuarium ; the mark of a hack 6it 
chop, CICATRIX ; whence cicatricosus. The vines supported by 
cross stakes in dressing were usually cut in the form of the 
letter X, which was called decussatio.*^ 

The fruit of the vine was called uva, a grape ; put for a vin0; 
for wine,*® for a vine branch,*-* for a swarm -** of bees, properly 
not a single berry, ‘'^* but a cluster.®^ The stone of the grape was 
called viNACEUs, v. -eum^ or acinus vinactusP Any cluster of 
dowers or berries,^* particularly of ivy,®® was called corymbus, 
crocei corymhi, i. e. tlores,®® The season when the grapes were 
gathered was called vindemia, the vintage ; whence vinderniator, 
a gatherer of grapes.®® Vineyards (vine.k vel vineta\ as fields, 
were divided by cross paths, called limitks (hence limitare, to 
divide or separate, and limes^ a boundary). The breadth of them 
was determined by law.®® A path or road from east to west, was 
called DECiMANus, sc. limes (a mensura denum actuwn); from 
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Bouth to north, cardo (a Ccardiiie mundi, i. e. the north pole, 
thus, mount 'lauriis is called cardo), or semita ; whence semi- 
tare^ to divide by-paths in this direction, because they were 
usually narrower than the other paths. Tlie spaces («re«), 
included between two semitm, were called paging:, comprehend- 
ing each the breadth of five pnli, or capita vitium, distinct 
viiies.^ Hence agri com pagi mantes, contiguous grounds. 

Vines wcije planted ‘s at difierent distances, according to^ the 
nature of the soil, usually at the distance of live feet, sometimes 
of eight; of twenty feet by the IJmbri and Marsi, w’ho ploughed 
and sowed corn between ihe vines, which places they called 
porculkta. Vines which w^ere transplanted,’ bore fruit two 
yeare sooner than those that were not.* 

I'lie Ihnites dkcumani wei*e called prorsi, i. c. porro ve7'si, 
straight; and the CAiioiNKs frunsversi^ cross. From the decu- 
mani being the chief paths in a held; hence dhcumanus for 
7 n(ignusj thus, ova vel poma decumamu Adpemer decumamts, 
large.^ fc'o fluctus decunamis vel decimvs, the greatest ; as 
r(^iKvp.tu,, tertius among the Greeks. Limites is filso put 

for the streets of a city.’’ 

Pliny directs the limites decumnni in vineyards to be made 
eighteen feet broad, and the cardmes or tratisversi limites, ten 
feet broad.^ \ ines were planted thick in fertile ground,^ ami . 
thinner on hills, but always in exact order.*'’ 

The Romans in transplanting trees marked on the bark tlie 
w^ay each stood, that it might point to tlie same quarter ot the 
heaven in the place where it was set.*'’ 

In the dilferent operations of husbandry, tliey paid the same 
attention to tlie rising and setting of the stars as sailors ; also to 
the winds.** The names of the chief winds were, Aquilo, o: 
Boreas, the north wind; 'lephyrus, vel Fnvonius, the west 
wind; Anstet\ v. Notas, tlie south wind; Kurus, the east wind; 
Corns, Caurus, vol Inpix, the north-west ; Africus, vel libs, the 
south-west; VoUurnus, the south-east, &c. Rut Pliny denomi- 
nates ami plaices some of these clilferently, ii. 47. xviii. .k3, 
Winds arising from the land were called altuni, or upoqeei ; 
from the sea tropeeC^ 

The ancieiils ol>served only four winds, crdled vexti cardi- 
NALES, because tbov blow from th<' four cardinal points ol the 
world. Homer mentions no more;*’’ so in imitation ot him, 
Ovid and Manilius.** Afterwarfis intermediate winds w ere added, 
first one, ami then two, between each of the vcidi cardinales. 
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CARRIAGES OF THE ROMANS. 

The carriages ^ of the ancients were of various kinds, which 
are said to have been invented by different persons ; by Bacchus 
and Ceres, Minerva, Erichthonius, and the Phrygians.'^ 

Beasts of burden were most anciently used.^ A dorser, dt)r< 
sel, or dosser, a pannel, or pack-saddle,^ was laid on them to 
enable them to bear their burden more easily, used chiefly on 
asses and mules ; hence called clitellaria, humorously applied 
to porters, gervii vel bajuli, but not oxen ; hence clitkll/e bovi 
SUNT iMPOsiTiE, when a task is imposed on one which he is unfit 
for. Bos GLiTELLAs, SC. povtaO This covering was by later 
writers called saoma ; put also for sella^ or ephippium, a saddle 
for riding on ; hence jumenta saomaria, vel sarcinaria et sblla- 
ria,“ sometimes with a coarse cloth below (cento, vel centunculus, 
a saddle-cloth). 

A pack-horse was called caballus, or canthkrius, v. 4um^ sc. 
jumentum (quasi carenterius, i. e. equus castratus^ a gelding ; qui 
hoc distat ab cquo^ quod majalis a uerre, a barrow or hog from 
a boar, capus a gallo, vervex ab ariete)* Hence minirne sis 
cantheriwn in fossa, be not a pack-horse in the ditch.® iSonie 
make carUherim the same with clitellarius, an ass or mule, an<l 
read, minimk, sc. descendam in viarn ; scis, cantherium in fossa, 
sa equus habebat obviam, i. e. you know the fable of the horse 
meeting an ass or mule in a narrow w'ay, and being trodden 
down by him. See Swinburne’s Travels in the South of Italy, 
voL ii. sect. 66. Others suppose an allusion to be here made to 
the prop of a vine.''^ 

He who drove a boast of burden was called agaso, and more 
rarely agitator.^'^ A leathern bag,‘^ or wallet, in which one who 
rode such a beast carried his necessaries, was called hippopkra, 
MANTiCA, PBHA vel AVKRTA, a cloak-bag or portmanteau, or 

BULGA.^^ 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other 
person, to help him to carry his burden, was called /i<:rumnula 
(from toilo), furca vel furcilla ; and because Marius, to 
diminish the number of waggons, which were an eiuminbrance 
to the army, appointed that the soldiers should t^irry their 
baggage (sarcinm, vasa et ciharia) tied up in bundles, upon 
furoB or forks, both the soldiers ami these furcaj were called 


1 vehicala, vectabula, tota posterior jars cor- Heliog. 1. li s«c«mi!uk scoitoun, 
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MULl MARIANI,^ EXPELLKRB^ EJICERB^ VCl EXTRUDERE FUI^CA, vel 

furcilla, to drive away by tbrce,^ 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the shoulders, or 
in the hands of men, was called ferculum ; as the dishes at an 
entertainment, the spoils at a triumph, the images of the gods 
at sacred games, the corpse and other things carried at a funeral.^ 
When persons were carried in a chair or sedan, on which 
they sat, it was called sella gestatoria, portatoria, v. fertoriat 
or CATHEDRA ; in a couch or litter, on which they lay extended, 
LBCTiCA, vel cuBiLR, used both in the city and on journeys, 
sometimes open, and sometimes covered, with curtains of skin 
or cloth, called plagul.^^, wliich were occasionally drawn aside, 
sometimes with a window of glass, or transparent stone, so that 
they might either read or write, or sleep in them. 'J'here were 
commonly some footmen or lackeys, who went before the sedan 
(cursores)A 

The sell(s and lecticce of women were of a different construc- 
tion from those of men ; hence sella vel lectica muliehris : the 
catfiedra is supposed to have been peculiar to women. The 
sella usually contained but one ; the lectica, one or more. The 
sella had only a small pillow (^cervical) to recline the head on ; 
the lectica had a mattress stuffed with feathers ; hence pensiles 
plumm: sometimes with roses (^pulvims rosajcirctus)^ probably 
with ropes below.^ • 

The sellm and lectica? were carried by slaves, called lectica- 
Rii, calones^ geruli, v. bajuli, dressed commonly in a dark or 
red pmvla^ tall ^ and handsome, from different countries. 
They were supported on poles (asserks, vel armies),^ not fixed, 
but removable,'^ placed on the shoulders or necks of the slaves; 
hence they were said aliquem succolare, and those carried by 
them, succolari, wlio were thus greatly raised above persons on 
foot, particularly such as were carried in the sella or cathedraJ'* 
The sella was commonly carried by two, and the lectica by 
four; sometimes by six, hence called hexaphoroSj and by 
eight OCTOPHOHOS, v. 

When the lectica was set down, it had four feet to support it, 
usually <»f w'ood, sometimes of silver or gold. I’he kings of 
India had leclicte of solid gold.'^ The use of lecticse W'as 
thought to have been introduced at Rome from the nations of 
the Rast towards the end of I fie republic. Rut we find them 
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mentioned long before, on journey, and in tlie army. I’lie 
emperor Claudius is said first to have used a sella eovered at 
top.^ They do not seem to have been used in the oily in the 
time of Plautus or of Terence; but they were so frequent under 
Caesar that he prohibited the use of them, unless to persons of a 
certain rank and age, and on certain days. Those who had not 
sedans of their own, got them to hire. Hence we read in later 
times of corpora et castra lecticarioruiny who seem to have 
consisted not only of slaves but of plebeians of the lowest rank, 
particularly ireedinen. Sklu/e ej'ant (id exonerandum ventreni 
aptody et PRiVAT/E vcl familiaric.e, et public.e.'^ 

' A kind of close Jitter carried^ by two mules, ^ (>r little 
horses,® was called bastauna, menti<nied only by later writers. 

Two horses yoked to «i carriage , 
were called bio . e , hijnijiy v. hijuges ; 
three, trig<e ; and four, <pmdrig(ey 
quadrijugiy v. ~ges; frequently put 
for the chariot itself, hijiige ciori- 
culurriy quadrijugus carrus ; but 
curriculum is ofteiier put for cur- 
suSy the race.*^ We also read of a 
chariot drawn by six horses, 
joined together • a-breast,’ for s<» 
the<iiomans always yoked their 
horses in their race-chariots. 

Nero oii(!e drove a chariot at the 
Olympic games, drawn by ten 
horses.^ 





^ r t' \ 


A carriage without wlieels, tlrawn by any animals, was 
TBAHA, V. vel iragdy a sleilge, used in rustic; work in Ixiatn 
out the corn (called by Varro, Pixnicum jilusttdlumy^^ beeat; 
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used for that purpose by the Carthaginians), and among northern 
nations in travelling on the ice and snow. Carriages with one 
wheel were called unarota. A vehicle of this .kind drawn by 
the hands of slaves, chiramaxium, or arcuma.^ A vehicle with 
two wheels, birotum ; with four {quadrirotium),^ 

'I'hose who drove chariots in the circus at Koine, with what- 
ever number of horses, were called quadriqarii, from the 
quadrigae being most frequently used; hence kactionks qua- 
DRioARiORUM,* Thosc wlio rode two horses joined together, 
leaping quickly from the one to the other, were called drsuL'> 
TOHHs ; desuitor \. deserter arnoris, inconstant; and the 

horses themselves, desultorii, sometimes successfully used in 
war.^. 

The vehiides used in races were called currus, or curricula^ 
chariots, a currendo, from their velocity, having only two 
wheels, by whatever number of horses they were drawn: also 
those used in war by different nations ; of which some were 
armed with scythes,'* in different forms. Also those used by the 
Roman magistrates, the consuls, praetors, censors, and chief 
mdilcs, whence they were called maoistratus curulks, and the 
seat on which these magistrates sat in the senate-house, the 
rostra, or tribunal of justice, sella curulis,® because they 
carried it with them in tlieir chariots.*^ It was. a stool or seat 
without a back,^ with four crooked feet, fixed to the extremi- 
ties of cross pieces of wood, joined by a common axis, somewhat 
in the form of the letter X (decussatim), and covered with 
leather ; so that it might be occasionally folded together for the 
convenience of carriage, and set down wherever the magistrates 
chose to use it, adorned with ivory ; hence called curule ebur, 
and ALTA,® because frequently placed on a tribunal, or because 
it was the emblem of dignity ; reqia, because first used by the 
kings, borrowed from the 'Tuscans, in later times adorned with 
engravings ; compicimm signis^^ 

A carriage in which matrons were carried to games and 
sacred rites, was called pilentum, an easy soft vehicle (^pensile^ 
with four wheels ; usually painted witli various colours.**^ The 
c.arriage which matrons used in common {^festo profestoque) 
was called carpkntuw, named from Carmenta, the mother of 
Evauder, coiiinionly ^vitli two wheels, and an arched covering; 
as the flamines used • currus t cnatus), sometime:) without a 
covering.'* Women were pi'ohibited the use of it in the second 
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Punic war by the Oppian law, which, however, was soon alter 
repealed. It is sometimes put for any carria^c.^ 

A splendid carriage with four wheels and four horses, adorned 
with ivory and silver, in which the images of the gods were led 
in solemn procession from their shrines (e sacrariis) at the 
Circensian games, to a place in the circus, called puiiViNAR, 
where couches were prepared for placing them on, was called 
THENSA, from the thongs stretc.hed bel’ore it [lora tensa),^ at- 
tended by persons of the first rank, in their most magnificent 
apparel, who were said ikensam ducerk vel deducerk,^ who 
deiiglited to touch the thongs by which the cliariot was drawn 
(funernque manu coniimjere g<nnhnt)J^ And if a boy (/>wcr 
patrimus et matrimus) happened to let go^ the thong whii;h he 
held, it behoved the procession to be renewed. Under the 
emperors, the decreeing of a thensa to any one was an acknow'^- 
ledgment of his divinity.*’ 

A carriage with two wheels, for travelling expeditiously, was 
called cisiuM, q. ciiium; the driver, cisiarius, drawn usually by 
three mules ; its body {capsurn^ v. -ff) of basket-work (ploximum, 
V. -enum)J A larger carriage, for travelling, with four wheels, 
was called rhkda, a Gallic word, or carruca, the driver, uhkda- 
Rius, or CARKuOARius, R hired one, meritoiua, both also used in 
the city,*^ sometimes adorned with silver. An open c^arriago 
with four wheels, for persons of inferior rank, as some tbiriK, 
was called petorritum, also a Gallic word.-' 

A kind of swift carriage used in war by the Gauls and 
Britons, was called essedum ; the driver, or ratlier one who 
fought from it, ksshdarius, adopted at Home for common use.^*'* 

A (Carriage arrne<l witli scythes, used by the same people, 
coviNus ; the driver, covinarius ; similar to it, was probably 
BKNNA. In the war-chariots of the aiuaents, there were usually 
but two persons, one who fought {hellator), and another who 
directed the horses iavruja, the charioteer).” 

An open carriage for heavy burdens {^vclnculum onerariurn) 
was called PhAusTiiuM, or ve/ia {dtp,x^oe) a waggon or wain ; 
generally witii two wheels, sometimes four; drawn commonly 
by two oxen or more, sometimes by asses or mules. A waggon 
or cart with a coverlet wrought of rushes laid on it, for carrying 
lung or tlie like, was called scirpea, properly the coverlet 
itself^ sc. crates ; in plaustra scirpea lata Juit}^ A c.overed cart 
or waggon laid with cloths, for carrying the old or infirm of 
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meaner rank, w?-s called arcera, quasi area. The hyid or 
ueij»ht w hich a wain could carry at once {una vcctura), was 
c,alled VEHEs, -25.' 

A waggon with four wheels was also called carrus v. •um, by 
a Gallic name, or sarracum, or epirhedium, and by later writers, 
ANGARIA, vel clabulare; rIso CARRAoiuM, and a fortili cation 
formed by a number of carriages, carrago.^ 

yARRACA J^ot(s^ V. -tis^ oi* pluustra^ is put for two constella- 
tions, near the north pole, called the two bears (^Arcti gemirnBy 
vel duce uQx.Tot), ursa major, named Heh'cce (Farrhasis, i. e, 
Afcadica), parrhasis arctos,^ from Oallisto, the daughter of 
Lyeaon, king of Arcadia, who is saiil to have been converted 
into this constellation by Jupiter, and ursa minor called cyno- 
suRA, i. e. xvuog ovnu, canis cauda, properly called arctos, dis- 
tinguisliotl from the great bear (hklice).^ 

J'lie greater bear alone was properly called plaustrum, from 
its resemblance to a waggon, whence we call it Charles’s wain, 
or the Clough ; and the stars wliich compose it, tuiones,^ q. 
TKRiONEs, ploughing oxen; seven in number, skptkmtrionks.® 
But plaustra in the plur. is applied to both bears; hence called 
GEMINI TRioNEs, also ifioccidm V, mmqnani occidenteSy because 
they never set; oceani mviuetdes (Briuore tingiy afraid of being 
dipped in the waters of the ocean, for a reason mentioned by 
Cvid ; and tardi vel pig^'f, because, from their vicinity to the pf>le, 
they a[ipear to move slow, neque sequoqmm m coelo commoventd 
J lie ursa major is attended by the constellation bootes, q. 
huhnlcuSy the ox-ilriver, said to be retarded by the slowness of 
bis wains, named also auctophylax, q. ursff} emtos^ custos Erg- 
vKUithidos nrsin? into wdiiidi const idlatiou Areas, the son of 
(’alllsto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus joined with Ids 
mother. A star iu it of the first magnitude was called arcturus, 
q. oc jxTov ov(>oty vrs(B cmida : stklla post cauoam urs i<; majokis, 
said t<» be the same with Bootes,^" as its name properly implies, 
oygof, nrscr, custos. Around the pole moved the dragon 
[draco V. an(jnis)y^'^ a[>proaehing the ursa major with its tail, 
aid surrounding the ursa minor with its hodyJ^ 

J'lie |H'ii cipal pans oi* a carriage were, the wheels (rota:), 
i)sc body of tlie carriage (capsum, -us, v. -r/, ploxkmu.m, v. 
a lid draught-tree to whic’i the animals wliich drew it 

were yokeil. ^ 

'The w'liccls ‘‘ousiated of the axlelree (aki^;), a round boam,'^ 
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on wliicli the wheel turns ; the nave,^ in which the axle moves, 
and the spokes ^ are fixed ; the cir(;uniference of the wiiee),^ 
composed of fellies,^ in which the spokes are fastened, commonly 
surrounded with an iron or brass ring.^ 

A wheel without spokes*" was called tympanum, from its 
resemblance to the end of a drum. It was made of solid boards,^ 
fixed to a square piece of wood, as an axis, without a nave, and 
strengthened by cross bars,® with an iron ring around ; so that 
the whole turned together on the extremities of the axis, called 
CARDiNRs. Such wheels w'ere chiefly used in rustic wains/** as 
they are still in this country, and called tumbrels. Tympanum 
is also put for a large wheel, moved by horses or men for 
raising weights from a ship, or the like, by means of pulleys, 
ropes, and hooks, a kind of crane;*- or for drawing water,** 

curva ANTLfA, ANCLA V. ANTHA (ccurT^Ylf^ot),^* HAUSTUM, V. rolU 

sometimes turned by the force of water ;*^ the water 
was raised through a siphon,**" by the force of a sucker,*^ as in a 
pump, or by means of buckets.*® Water-engines were also used 
to extinguish fires.*** 

From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, 
AXIS is put for the line around which they were thought to turn, 
and the ends of the axis, caroines, vertices, vel poli, for the 
north and soutirpoles.*^** Axis and polus arc sometimes put for 
coelhm or /etfie ?' ; thus, sub {stheris «ar/?,^* i. e. sub din vei acre ; 
lucidus polus ; cardines mundiquatuor^ the four cardinal points ; 
SEPTENTRio, the iiortli ; mkridies, the south ; oriens, sc. sol^ vel 
ortus solis^ the east ; occidens, v. occasus solis, the west ; enrdo 
eouSf the east ; occiduus v. hesperius, the west.*^® In the north 
Jupiter was supposed to reside; hence it is called domiciliitivi 
JOVJ s,**® sEDEs DEORUM I and as some think, porta coiLi thus, 
tempestas a vertice, for sepientrionel^^ 

The animals usually y<»ked in carriages were horses, oxen, 
asses, and mules, sometimes camels ; elephants, and even lions, 
tigers, leopards, and bears ; dogs, goats, and deer ; also men 
and womeii.-^ 

^imals were joined to a carriage by wbat was called juqum, 
a y^c ; usually made of woml, but sometimes also of metal, 


1 tnodiulus. 11 trorhlesc. 

2 raiJii. l-i tnllBiio, grus, v. y«- 

3 (Mripheria, v. rotsa Jjucrot. iir. 90 i. 
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Met ii. 108. Vuniv. x. 0. 

4 amities. 14 Jif'nii yi II. Mart. 

. i. a. ix. 10. Sff.t. Tib. 

Fits v. 71. Virg. 15 I v. 317 . 

» l(i iiphi -on, fistula 

17 cmholiib v- -um- 
SS''nbus. 18 ino(lii)!'i v. hamae, 

fill*. Jiiv. xiv. 30f. 

H. i. 163. 19 Piin. Kp. x. 43. 

30 Cic. Univ. 10. Nat. 
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2| under tlie canopy of 27 Suet. Ner. 11. Claud, 
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5li. iii. 5S5. viii. 2S. xxxiii. 3. Curt. viii. 0. 

10.07. Sen. Iwi, ii. .il. liu 
Stat. Th-b. i. 157. Lur. 270. Al.iit. i. 52. 1(1.5. 
IV. 072. V. 71. Lamprid. Heliog. 28, 

2.1 tlie iiiaiisioii of Jove, 2.0. 
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gmls, Feat, in sinistra: Virg. .V-u. vii. 724. 
Mves. * Cic. .Att. si. 1, Suett 

25 the gate of heaven Cats !.'!• 
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placed upon tlie neck, one yoke commonly upon twO, of a 
crooked form, with a hand (curvatura) for thp neck of each : 
hence sub jugo cogercy v. jungere ; cotta v. ce7'vic€s jugo suhjU 
cere, subdere, submittere, v. supponere, §• eripere : juqum subire, 
cervice ferre, detrectate, exuere, a cervicibus dejicere, excutere, 
&c. The yoke was tied to the necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team, with leathern thongs (lora subjugia).^ 

When one pair of horses was not sudicient to draw a carriage, 
another pair was added in a straight line, before, and yoked in 
the same manner. If only a third horse was added, he was 
bound with nothing but ropes, without any yoke. When more 
horses than two were joined a-breast {mquata fronte), a custom 
which is said to have been introduced by one Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, two horses only were yoked to the carriage, called 
jugal K s, jugarii, v. juges (^^vytot) ; “ and the others were 
bound vel adjuncti) on each side with ropes; hence 

called FUNALEs KQui,^ or FUNES ; in a chariot of four (m quadrU 
gis), the horse on the right, dexter, v. primus; on the left, 
SINISTER, Imvus, V. secuudus. Tliis method of yoking hoi’ses 
was chiedy used in the Circensian games, or in a triumph. 

The instruments by which animals were driven or excited, 
were, — 1. The lash or whip (JUtgrum, v. flagellum, 
made of leathern thongs (scutica, loris horridis)* or twisted* 
cords, tied at the end of a stick, sometimes sharpened [acmeati) 
with sinaiJ bits of iron or lead at the end,® and divided into 
several lashes {tmnicB v. lora), called scorpions.^ — 2, A rod 
(virga),’ or goad (stimulus),® a pole, or long stick, with a sharp 
point ; hence stimulus alicui adhibere, admovere, addere, adji^ 
cere ; stimulis fodere, mcitare, Sfc. Adversus stirnulum calces, 
sc. jacXare, to kick against the goad.® — And, .3. A spur (calcar),*® 
used only by riders : henc.e eqao calcaria addere, subdere^^ 
Alter frenis eget, alter calcaribus, the one requires the reins, the 
other the spurs, said by Isocrates of Kphorus and Theopoinpus.*^ 
The instruincMits used for restraining and managing horses, 
were, — 1. 'I’bo bit or bridle (fr.rnum, pi. d, v. -n), said to have 
been invented by the Lapitlue, a people of Thessaly, or by one 
Peletlironjus ; the part which went round the ears was called 
aurea ; that which was put into the moutli, properly the iron or 
hit, OKEA ; .sometimes made u» equal and rough, like a wolf’s 
teeth, particularly wiicn tr.e horse was headstrong (tknax):“ 


1 Hor. Od. ui. 9. 
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henc3 /rma lupata,' or lupi. Fr^ena injicere^ cone ut ere, acciperc, 
mandere, detrahexe, laxare, ^c. Frtenum mordere^ to be impa- 
tient under restraint or subjection ; but in Martial and Statius,'* 
to bear tamely. The bit was sometimes made of gold, as the 
collars (moniiia), wfiicli liunjv from the horses’ necks; and (he 
coverings for their backs (.flrata) were adorned with gold and 
purple.^ — 2. The reins (haben.k, \ el lorn); haucii habenas cor- 
riper fleeter e, v. moliri^ to manage; dare, ejfunden., 

laxare, permittere, to let out ; ndduccre, to draw in, and sup^ 
primereJ^ 

. 'fo certain animals, a head-stall or muzzle (capisthum) was 
applied, sometimes with iron spikes fixed to it, as to calves or 
the like, when weaned, or with a covering for the mouth {Jis- 
cello) \ hence fisevUU enpisirare haves, to muzzle ; (pif,<,ovu,^ os 
consuere, Jlut copistrnm is also put for any ro])e or cord ; hence 
vitem capistro constriugere, to bind ; jamenta capistrare, to tie 
with a lialter, or fasten to the stall.'* 

The person who directed the chariot and (he horses, was 
trailed AURIGA ; ’ or agitator^ the charioteer or driver; also 
MODERATOR. 13ut these iiamcs ai'o applied cduelly to those nho 
contended in the ciixais, or directed chariots in war, and always 
stood upright in llioir chariots (insistebant cnrribus)\ hence 
•AUR\GARE lor cvn uni regere ; and aurioajuus, a person who 
kept chariots for riinnino* in the circus.'* 

Auriga is the name of a constellation in w hich are two stars, 
called (the kids), above the horns of 'raurus. On the 

head of Taurus, are the llyades i^nb vtrj, phitre), or >ncul.‘u (a 
s7ubus)^'^ called p/wn/fK by Virgil, and tr isles by Horace: because 
at their rising and setting, they were supposed to produce rains ; 
on the neck, or, as i^ervius says, an;e gniaa Uturi ; in r.aiKhi 
tauri septe/m pleiadf:s, or vkrgilik, the sc\en stars ; sing. Flenis 
vel PLiAa.“ 

Agitator is also put for agaso,'-^ a person who drove any 
beasts on foot. Ihit drivers were commimly denominated from 
the name of the carriage ; thus, rhedarius, pldust) aruus^ ixc,., or 
of animals whicdi drew it; thus, muiuo,^* commonly put for a 
muleteer, who drove mules of burden: " as eguiso for a j^ers >n 
who broke or traimul horses to go with an ambling pace ; under 
the inagister ecpionnti^ the chief manager of horsivs. 'I'he hordes 
of Alexander and f a^sar would admit no riders ljut themselves. 
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Tlie driver conimoidy sat behind the pole, nitli the whip in 
his right hand, and the reins in the left; hence he was said 
stdere prima sella, scdere teinone, v. prirno temone, i. e. in sella 
proxima temoni, and temonc labi, v. cxcuti, to be thrown from 
his seat;^ sometimes dressed in red,- or scarlet;^ sometimes he 
walked on foot. When he made the carriage go slower, he was 
said, cuTTum equosque snstmere ; when he drew it back or 
aside, retorquera ct aver ter e,^ Tliose who rode in a carriage or 
on horseback were said vehi, or portari, evehi, or invtlii ; those 
carried in a hired vehicle,'* vkctohks : fo passengers in a ship ; 
but vector is also put for one who carries : fulminis vector, i. e. 
nquilo, as ve/iens and inve/iens, for one who is carried.^* When 
a person mounted a chariot, he was said currnm conscendere, 
asceiidere^ msccndere, et msilire, which is usually applied to 
mounting on horseback, snltu in currum emicare ; when helped 
lip, or biken up by any one, curtii v. in currum tolli. The time 
for mounting in hired carriages was intimated by the driver’s 
moving his rod or cracking his whip;’ to dismount, descendere 
V, desilire. 

The Itomans painted their carriages with different colours, 
and decorated them with various ornaments, with gold and 
silver, and even w ith precious stones, as the rersiaiis.® 

OF TIIF CITY. 

liOMK was tniilt on seven hills (colies, mantes, arces^ vel juf/a, 
neiupe, lUilntinus, (cluirinalis, Aventinus, Cceiius, Viminalis, Ex- 
et Janicuhiris) ; hence called sRCTicoLias, or skp- 
TKMOKMiNA ; by t!ie (Greeks, k';irroc'Ko(pog, and a festival was 
celebrated in December, called sp:ptimontium, to commemorate 
the addition of tiie seventh iiiii.'' 

'riie Jnniculum seems to be improperly ranked by Servius 
among the seven hills of lioiiie; because, though built on, and 
fortified by Ancus, it does not appear to have been included 
witliin the city, altliougb the contrary is asserted by several 
authors. The cellis (kipitolimis, vil Tarpeius, wliich Servius 
omits, ought to liave been put instead of it. The Janicuium, 
coJlis Ilortuloniiii, and Vaticamis, were afterwards added. 

J. Mofis palatinus vel pai tium, the I’alaliiic mount, on 
wbhdi alone Koniulus buiiV.^^ Here Augustus had his house; 
and the succeeding emperors, as llomulus had before: lienco 

1 Viif?. A\ti. xii tro ay. Sm. Kj>. Sr. o. Sa*. ^ ii.l.fi. Serv. /Iwi. vi. 

PJi.-cilr iii. 6. Si.il Att. xiii. 21. Virg. 7 Vug. x.i. a27. Juv. 7bl. O. ii. .’535. Suet. 

Sjrlv. i. a. Ml. Prill r)7ii. xii. 4S:>. ui. 31'/. D.m,. ■». Pint. Uoin. 

iv. 8 - ' . Virg. .liii. viii. tin. Kes 

2 catmsiiulus, i. p. vps 6 Gic. Nal. D. i. 2H. iii. fitti. Pliii. xxxiii. 3. 10 Ljv. i. 33. il. 10. Ti). 

(p CanuMi i-otifi'Ct.i ill A- 3. Claw Oi. 97- .!• >• vii. 135. Curt. iii. U,(* -J?. Uell. xv. 27., 
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4 Idv.i. ‘J8. Uioiiv. iv i. i33. Stat. Th^. ix. 9 S’ it. Sylv. i. 2. PJl. 
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the emperor's house was called palatium, a palace^ oomus pala- 
TiNA ; ^ and in later times, those who attended the emperor were 

called PALATINI. 

2. Capitolinus, so called from the capitol built on it, formerly 
named saturnius, from Saturn’s having dwelt there, and tar- 
PEius, from Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, to 
whom that mount was assigned to dwell in.^ 

3. Aventinus, the most extensive of all the hills, named from 
an Alban king of that name, who was buried on it; the place 
which Remus chose to j|ake the omens, therefore said not to 
have been Included within the VomaBrium'^ till the time of 
Claudius. But others say, it was joined to the city by Ancus, 
called also collis murcius, from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, 
who had a chapel {sacellum) on it ; collis dian.’e, from a temple 
of Diana ; * and remonius, from Remus, who wished the city to 
be founded there. 

4. Quirinalis is supposed to have been named from a temple 
of Romulus, called also Quirinus, which stood on it, or from 
the Sabines, who came from Cures, and dwelt there : added to 
the city by Servius ; ® called in later times, mons Caballi, or 
Caballinus, from two marble horses placed tliere. 

5. CiELius, named from c.i£les Vibenna, a Tuscan leader, who 
iMime to the assistance of the Romans against the Sabipes, with 
a body of men, and got this mount to dwell on; added to the 
city by Romulus according to Dioiiys. ii. 50, by Tullus Hosti- 
lius, according to Liv. i. 30, by Ancus Martins, according to 
Strabo, v. p. 234, by Tarquinius Prisons, according to I’acit. 
Ann. iv. 65 ; anciently called qukrquetulanus, from the oaks 
which grew on it ; in the time of Tiberius ordered to be called 
AUGUSTUS ; afterwards named latkranus, where the popes long 
resided, before they removed to the Vatican. 

6. ViMiNALis, named from thickets of osiers which grew there,’ 
or FAQUTALis (from^oi, beeches) ; added to the city by Servius 
Tullius.^ 

7. Exquilinus, Exquilice, vel Esquilia^ supposed to be named 
from thickets of oaks {cesculetd) which grew on it, or Iroui 
watches kept there (excudia); added to the city by Servius 
Tullius.^ 

Janiculum, named from Janus, w'ho is said to have first built 
on it, the most favourable place for taking a view of the cilyJ^’ 
From its sparkling sands, it got the name of mons Aureus, and 
by corruption montoriuj'i. 

' Vaticanus, so called, because the Romans got possession of 

1 SiWt. Aug. 72. Claud. 3 Liv, 1. 3. 6. Gel. alii. Vast. W. 375. Liv. i. 8 Plin.xvi. 10. Liv.i A J. 
17. Veap. 25. D. 15, 14. Sen. Brer. Vit. M. 44. Fehtua. y V.ir. L. L. iv. 8 Uv. 

DiOv liii* J6. * 4 Lir. i. 33. Diony lii. 6 Var. L, JU ir.R- Tac, iii.24r». Liv. 1.14. 

) Jn«lJa. xjiii. 1. 43. S'Lit. SjJv. ii. 3. 33. Aii.iv.64. .Suet. Tjb.48. 10 Vi>K- vii. 308. 

i|. pibnip. 1^4^38. I-ilv. Featua. 7 viminrla. Varr. ibid. (»v. Kasl. i. :JU>. Mart. 

.IJpKL 5 Hor. Kp. ii. 2G8. Or. Juv.^iii. 71. iv (j4. vii. lb. 
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it, by expelling the Tuscans, according to the counsel^ of the 
soothsayers (vates) ; or from the predictions uttered* there, 
adjoining to tlie .raniculiim, on the north side of the Tiber,* 
disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad air,‘^ noted for 
producing bad wine,'^ now the principal place in Rome, where 
are the pope’s palace, called tSt Angelo, the Vatican library, 
one of the finest in the world, and St Peter’s church. 

CoLLis HOiiTULoiiuM, SO Called, from its being originally 
covered with gardens ; * taken into the city by Aurelian ; after- 
wards called pfNcius, from the Pincii, a noble family who had 
their seat there. 

The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus were three, or at 
most four ; in the time of Pliny thirty-seven, when the circum- 
ference of the walls was thirteen miles 1200 paces ; it was divided 
by Augustus into fourteen regiones^ w.Ti’ds or quarters.® 

The primdpal gates were, — I. Porta flaminia, through which 
the Plaminian road passed ; called also klumentana, because it 

lay near the Tiber *2. (’ollina {a colli bus Quirinali at Vitninali)^ 

called also guiiiiNALis, agonensis vel salaria. To this gate 
Hannibal rode up, and threw a spear within the city.® — 3. Vi- 
MiNALis. — 4, lisQuiraNA, anciently Metia, Labicana, veX Lavicana, 
without whi(di criminals were punished.’ — 5. N.evia, so called 
from one N/evius, w ho possessed the grounds .near it. — C. Car- 
men tams, through which the Fabii went, from their fate oalled 
KCELEUATA. — 7. Capkna, tlirougli wliicli the road to Capua 
passed. — 8. Triumphalis, through which those who triumphed 
entered,® but authors are not agreed where it stood. 

Retw'cen the Porta Viminalis and Ksquilinn, without the wall, 
is sujqmsed to have been the camp of the pr-etorian cohorts, or 
milites pr/ktobiani, a body of troops instituted by Augustus to 
gn ird bis perjon, and called by that name, in imitation of the 
.select band which attended a Roman general in battle, com- 
posed of nine cohorts, according to Dio C assius, of ten, consist- 
ing each of a thousand men, horse and foot,^® chosen only from 
Italy, chietly from hXruria and LTmbria, or ancient Latiuin* 
Under Vitelliiis sixteen praetorian cohorts were raised, and four 
to guard Mie city. ( )f these last, Augustus instituted only three.** 
8evcvus new-modelled the praitorian bands, and increased 
them to four times the ancient number. They were composed 
of the soldiers <iraiigl.ted from ,dl the legions on the frontier, 
'riioy were finally suppressed by Oonstaiuine, and their fortitied 
camp destroyed,*- 

l Hor. O.I. i. 'JO. OcIJ. !. P.in. lii. S. s. ». Ann. ii. Si. (Vil. 4rv 

xvi. 17. Ffslii-?. ti Jiiv. V 41. xxxvr. 10. b Cit*. Pi'^. '-^3. Sfirt. 11 Tac. Ann. iv. 5 

» nitamw :ir.. , Kr. nini. Mm. xsxiv. h. s. I.**. An-. Ml. Vair. J*. L. Hut. i. &l. h. <»‘3. 
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Those only were allowed to enlarge the city ^ who had 
extended the limils of the empire. Tacitus, however, observes, 
that although several generals had subdued many nations, yet 
no one after the kings assumed the right of enlarging the 
^masrium, except Sylla and Augustus, to the time of Claudius, 
But other authors say, this was done also by Julius Casar. The 
last who did it was Aureliaii.^ 

Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we 
can only form conjectures. Lipsius computes tiiein/ in its most 
flourishing state, at four millions. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

L Temples. Of these the chief were, 

1. The CAPITOL, so called because, when the foundations of it 
were laid, a human head is said to have been found (caput Oli 
vel Toll cujusdarn), with the face entire ; ^ built on the Tarpeinn 
or Capitoline mount, by Tarquinius Superbus, and dedicated by 
Horatius; burned A. U. 670, rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated 
by Q. Catulus, A. U. 675 ; again burned by the soldiers of 
Vitellius, A. D, 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian. At his death it 
was burned a third time, and restored by Domitian, with greater 
magiiificence than ever.^ A few vestiges of it still remain. 

' Capitolium is sometimes put for the mountain on which the 
temple stood, and sometimes for the temple itself.^ The ediheo 
of the Capitol was in the form of a square, extending nearly 
200 feet on each side. It contained three teinples,^)hsecraied 
to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. The temple of Juj^br was in 
the middle, whence he is called media qui sedet <Bdi drub, tlie‘ 
god who sits in the middle temple. The temple of Minerva 
was on the right, ^ whence she is said to have obtained the 
honours next to Jupiter and the temple of Juno on the left.^ 
Livy, however^ places Juno first, iii. 15. So also Ovid, Trist. 
ii. 291. 

The Capitol was the highest part in the city, and strongly 
fortided ; heuce called arx Capitolium atqne arx, arx Capitolii, 
The ^ent to the Capitol from the forum was by 100 steps. It 
was^lt magnificently adorned ; the very gilding of it is said 
tornf^e cost 12,000 talents, i. e. JE 1,976,250 ; hence called 
aurea, and vulgens. Tiie gates were of brass, and the tiles 

J 
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The principal temples of other cities were also called by the 
name ot Capitol.^ 

In the Capitol were likewise temples of Teiuninus,^ of Jupiter 
Feretrius, &c, ; casa Homuli, the cottage of Romulus, covered 
^vith straw,® near the Curia Calabra.^ 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the asylum, or sanctuary/ 
which Romulus opened/ in imitation of the Greeks.'^ 

2. The PANTHEON, built by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus, 
and dedica'ted to Jupiter Ultor,® or to Mars and Venus, or, as ‘ 
its name imports, to all the gods ; ^ repaired by Adrian, conse- i 
crated by pope Boniface fv. to the Virgin Mary, and All- 
Saints, A. 1). (507, now called the Rotunda, from its round 
figure, said to be 150 feet high, and of about the same breadth. 
The roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being left here and 
there for the greater strength. It has no windows, but only an 
opening in the top for the admission of light, of about 25 feet 
diameter. The walls on the inside are either solid marble or 
incrusted. The front on the outside was covered with brazen 
plates gilt, the top with silver plates, but now it is covered with 
lead. The gate was of braSvS of extraordinary work and size. 
They used to ascend to it by twelve steps, but now they go 
down as many; the earth around being so much raised by the 
demolition of houses. 

3. The temple of Apollo built by Augustus on the Palatine 
hill, in ^vhich was a public library, where authors, particularly 
poets, used to recite their compositions, sitting in full dress,^*'' 
someiimes before select judges, who passed sentence on their 
comparative merits. The poets were then said committiy to be 
contrasted or matched, as combatants ; and the reciters, commit'‘ 
tcre Offiera. Hence Caligula said of Seneca, that he only com- 
posed coMMissiONEs, showy declamations.'^ 

A particular place is said to have been built for this purpose 
by Hadrian, and consecrated to Minerva, called athkneum.’^ 

Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite 
their works, who commonly received them with acclamatione ; 
thus, BENE, pulchre, htlk, euge ; non potest melius, sophos, i. e, 
sapienter (ffo(p6)g\ scAte, docte, and sometimes expressed theii 
fondness for the author by kissing him.^® 

4. The leinple of Hiaiia, built on the Avenline mount, at the 
instigation of fcerviii . Tullius, by the Latin states, in conjuiic- 
lion with the Roman people, in imitation of the temple of l)iaua| 

*1 Suet.0.ii.l|yfn.‘2«'>7. Coritr. i. 0. liii.X?,* 12 Aur. Viet. Capitnl. 

Cldl. x\i.viT^ Pidut, 5 J.iv. i. 8. 9 Spart.“9. spe p. 258. in Uordiaii. 3. Fertin. 

Cuic. li. 2<U9J 'i see p. 37. 10 .'»h. t. Aug. 29. Veil. JJ. 

2 Liv.A. 23.:. 7 Sorv. Virg. ^n. viii, ii. 81. Hor. lip. i. 3. 13 Dialog. Or. 9. Plin. 

SLivJiv. 2U. V. 5,i. 312. ii. 701. Stat. 17. Sat. i. 10. 38. Pets. ii. 14. Cic. Or. iii. 

Nei., Att. 20. Vitruv. Theb. xii. 498. Liv. i. J.**. 24i Hor. Art. P. 428. 

ii. 1. Son, Helv. 1). ’xxxv. 51. Cif. Verr. i. 11 .Suftt. Aug. 45. 89. l\:rs. i. 49. 84. MarU 

4 Macrob.Sat. i. I.Civ. 33. Tac, Arii. iv. 14. Claud. 4. 53. Juv. vi. i. 4 . 7 . 60, 37 . 67, 

Fast. iii. 18.', Son. 8 Plin. x*xvi. 15. l>io. 435. 77,9, 14, ii. 
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at Ephesus, which ^vas built at the joint expense of the Greek 
states in Asia.^ 

5. The temple of Janus, built by Numa,^ with two brazen 
gates, one on each side, to be open in war, and shut in time of 
peace ; shut only once during the republic, at the end of the 
first Punic war, A. U. 529^^ thrice by Augustus,^ first after the 
battle of Actiiini, and the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. LT. 
725, a secon'd time after the Cantabrian war, A. U. 729 ; about 
the third time, authors are not agreed. ISome suppose this 
temple to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged by 
Nunia ; hence they take Janus Quiriiii for the temple of Janus, 
built by Komdlus.* 

A temple was built to Romulus by Pnpirius, A^ C. 459, and 
another by Augustus.^' 

6. The temples of JSntiirn, Juno, Mars, Venus, rdinerva, Nep- 
tune, &c., of Fortune, of w Inch there were many, of (Concord, 
Peace, &c. 

Augustus built a temple to Mars IJltor in the forum Aiigusti. 
Dio says in the Capitol,^ by a mistake either of himself or his 
transcribers. In this temple were suspended military standards, 
particularly those which the Parthians took from the Romans 
under Crassus, A. IJ. 7l^l> ^*^<1 wdiicli Pliraates, the Parthian 
king, afterwards restored to vXiigustus, together with the cap- 
tives^ Suetonius® and Tacitus say, tlint Phraates also gave 
hostages. No event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated 
than this ; and on account of nothing did he value liintself more, 
than that he had recovered, without bloodshe<l, and by the mere 
terror of his name, so many citizens and warlike spoils, lost by 
the misconduct of former commanders, lienee it is extolled by 
the poets,^ and the memory of it perpetuated by coins and 
inscriptions. On a stone, found at Ancyra, now Angoiiri in 
Phrygia,'" are these words : parthos trium exkrcituu:'! romano- 
RUM (i. e. of the two armies of Crassus, both son and falbei-j aiul 
of a third army, commanded by Oppius Stalianus, the lieutenant 
of Antony)," stolia kt sign a bemitterk mihi, suim licksquV': a:vii- 
citiam poputi ROMANI PKTERE coEGi, 1 Compelled the Parthians 
to restore to me the spoils iind standards of tiu-ee Roman arini(‘s, 
and to beg as supplicants the friendship of the Homan people , 
and on several coins the Parthian is represented on his knees 
delivering a military standard to Augustus, with this iusevip- 

tion, CIVIB. ET SIGN. MIIilT. A. PARTHIS. IIKCKP. Vcl RESTIT. \el 
RECUP. 
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II. Theatres, see p. 296, amphitheatres, p. 283, and places 
for exercise or amusement. 

Odkum {ahou, from ^$6/, cano), a buildinur,. where musicians 
and actors rehearsed, or privately exercised themselves, before 
appearings on the stagse.^ 

Ntmph.'i«:um, a building' adorned with statues of the nymphs, 
and abounding, as it is thought, with fountains and waterfalls, 
which afforded an agreeable iiiid refreshing coolness ; borrowed 
from the (Jreeks, long of being introduced at Rome, unless we 
suppose it the same with the temple of the Nymphs mentioned 
by Cicero.^ 

CiRCi. The CIRCUS maximus, see p. 274*. Circus flaminius, 
laid out by one Flaminius; called also Apolliiiaris, from a 
temple of Apollo near it; used not only for the celebration of 
games, but also for making harangues to the people.^ 

The circus maximus was much frequented by sharpers and 
fortune-tellers (^for^^7e5r^), jugglers {preestigiatores), &c. ; hence 
called FALLAX.^ 


Several new circi were added by the emperors Nero,® Cara- 
calla, Heliogabalus, &c. 

Stadia, places nearly in the form of circi, for the running of 
men and horses. Hippodromi, places for the running or cours- 
ing of hors es, also laid out for private use, especially in country 
villas;® but here some read Hypodromiis, a shady or covered 
walk, which indeed seems to be meant, as ISidon. Kp. ii. 2. 

Palksth.e, gymnasia, et xysti, places for exercising the ath- 
letae,^ or pancratiastm^ who both wrestled and boxed.® 


These places were chiefly in the campus martius, a large plain 
along the Tiber, where the Roman youth performed their exer- 
cises, anciently belonging to the Tarquins ; hence called superbi 
REGIS AOER ; aiid after their expulsion, consecrated to Mars : 
called, by way of eminence, campus : put for the comitia held 
there; hence domina campi: or for the votes; hence venalis 
campus, i. e suffragia ; campi nota, a repulse : or for any thing 
in which a person exercises himself; hence latissirnus dicenai 
campus, in quo liceat oratori vagari libere, a large field for 
speaking ; campus, in quo excun'ere virtus, cognoscique possit, 
a field wherein to display and make known your virtues.® 
Naumachi.e, places for exhibiting naval engagements, built 
nearly in the form jf a pircus; vktus, i. e. Naumachia Circi 
Maxim i ; augush ; domiti ^ni. These fights were exhibited! 
■also in ll^t'lrcus and ujuphithe i 

1 Gic. Aft.i\ j|. Sut ». ; Hor. Sat. i. 6. 113. liant mbus vi iv. 35. Pis. 2. Mur.T. 

Urtiii i) 1 ) Tbc. Ann. XIV. 14. ribus, .parof. Sen Val. Max. vi. 9. 14. 


1 Gic. Att. iB. iSuf». 
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III. Curie, buildings where the inhabitants of eacli curia 
met to perforin divine service, ‘ or where the senate assembled 
(sknacula).^ 

IV. Fora, public places. Of these the chief was, forum ro- 
MANUM, VETUS, vcl MAONUM, a lar^c, obloiijv, open spac;e, between 
the Capitoline and Falatino hills, now tlie cow-market, where 
the assemblies of the people were held, where justice was 
administered, and public business transacted,^ &c., instituted by 
Homulus, and suiTounded with porticos, shops, and buildings, 
l>y Tarquinius rriscus. These shops were chiefly occupied by 
bankers {a7'(jentaTii\ hence called argentakm:, sc. tubernoi^ 
VETERKs ; hence ratio pecuniarma, in faro cer.^atu/\ tlie state 
of money matters ; fidem de foro tollcrey to destroy public 
credit; in foro versariy to trade ; ^ cedcrey to become bnnk- 
I’lipt, vel in foro eutn non habej'e ; but de foro decoder Cy not to 
appear in public ; in foro esse, to be engaged in public business, 
vel dare operatn foro ; fbi i iabes, tlie rage of litigation; in 
aiieno foro litigarey to follow a business one does not understand. ' 

Around the forum were built, spacious halls, called basilic.e, 
where courts of justice might sit, ami other public business be 
transacted;*^ not used in early times, adorned with columns and 
porticos,^ afterwards converted into Cbristiaii churches. Tlie 
ibruiii was altogether surrounded by arched porticos, with 
proper places left for entranc.e,'^ 

Near the rostra stood a statue of 3iarsyns, vel -a, who having 
pi'esuined to challenge Apollo at singing, and being vanquished, 
was flayed alive.*’ IJence liis statue was set up in the forum, to 
deter unjust litigants. 

There was only one forum under the republic, Julius ( ’a'sar 
added another, the area of wbicli cost h. s. millieSy i. e. jC807,2l)l : 
1.3 : 4, anti Augustus a third; hem^c tuina kora, tuipoex i ohumJ ' 
Doniitian began a fourth forum, which was iinishetl by Aerva. 
and named, from him, forum kkrv.k ; called also transitorium, 
because it served as a convenient passage to the oilier three. 
But the most splendid ftinim was that built by I'rajan, and 
adorned witli the spoils he bad taken in war.^* 

There were also various kora, or market-places, where certain 
commodities were sohl; ihusy fo/fon roarium, tlie ox and cow 
market, in which stood a brazen statue t>f a bull, adjoining to tlie 
Cirtuis Maximus;^- suarium, tlie swine-market; piscakiu.m, the 
lish-iuarkel ; olitouium, t‘i:e green-market; Jorum cupkoinis, 
where pastry and coiil’ections were sold; all conliguous to one 

i' Var. L. L. iv. a:2. see sJ'*. 7 Gir. Vei. iv. v. SJ). liK I ir. ,1'iJsf. lii R'. 

p. 1, 5 Cic. Halt. Post. 15. At. iv.lt*. I.iv, xstvi Si/’. »*. 9. 

Si see p. 7. Nep. Att. lO. Cat. 1. 8 l/iv. ali. ^7. Mai I. ni .^3. r. 

R aee p. 68 88. l05, &c. Si’ll. Biiu iv. 89, Taj. 9 Hu.. .Sat. i. 6. 1211. 11 lj;mi|.ii(i. Ali'!'- SiS. 

4 niony. ii. 50. Litr. i. An. xi. t>. Piaut. Asin. I/iv. xxxvtii. 13. (*•.'. M.iict'Um. xvi. (i. tii'H. 
Ih35.'i! xxvi. 11. Plawt. ii. 4. Mint. P.iel. fra.^t. vi. 707. xiii. 23 Siipl. Dnni. 

i«f. L 19. Cc. xii. 1 Suet. Jiil.'2G. Plin. 12 Tat. xii. 21 O^- 
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niiotlier, along tlie 'J’ibcr. When joined together, called macjil- 
LiTM, from one Vlacellus, whose house had stood there.^ Those 
who frequented this place are enumerated, Tdr. Jilun. il. 2. 25. 

V. Porticos, or piazzas, were among the most splendid orna- 
ments of the city. They took their names either from the 
edilices to which they were annexed, as porticiis Concordia?, 
Apolliiiis, Quirini, lierculis, theatri, circi, aiuphitheatri, &c., 
or irom the builders of them, ;is portions Pompeia, Li via, ( ;cta- 
via, Agrippa, &c., used chiefly for walking in, or riding under 
(;overt. In porticos, the senate and courts of’justice were some- 
times held.^ Kere also those who sold jewels, pictures, or the 
like, exposed their goods. 

Upon a sudden shower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre. iSoldiers sometimes had their tents in porticos. There 
authors recited their works, philosophers used to dispute,® par- 
ticularly tlie Stoics, whence their name (IVom ffroct, porticus\ 
because Zeno, the founder of that sect, taught his scholars in a 
portico at Atiiens, called PmcJle,^ adorned with various pictures, 
particularly that of the battle of Marathon. So also Chrysippi 
porticua, the school of Chrysippus.’^ Porticos were generally 
paved,'’ supported on marble pillars, and adorned with statues.’ 

VT, CoLUMN.K,® <;olumns or pillars, properly denote the props 
or siipjiort* of tlie roof of a house, or of the principal beam on 
wliicli the roof depends; but this term came to be exfended 
io all props or supports whatever, especially such as are orna- 
mental, an I also to those structures which support nothing, 
unless perhaps a statue, a globe, or the like, 

A principal part of .architecture consists in a knowledge of 
tlie (hijcrenl form, size, .'iiid proportions of columns, ("olumns 
are v.inously denominated, from the live difl’erent orders of 
;iv •liitecline, Doric, Ionic, Porimhian, Tuscan, and Composite, 
i. e. coinpo.s{;d of the (irst tlirce. 'J’b.e foot of a cidumu is <*alled 
the base and is alw.ays nuide one half of the height of 

the diameter ot the column. That part of a column on which it 
stands is called its pedestal (^stylobatc,-^, vel -ta)^ the top, its 
eliapiter or capital {epist^yUmn^ caput vcl capitulinn), and the 
straight part, its siiaft s^scapm). 

Various pillars ^vcre erected at Rome in honour of gre.it 
men, and to comnuMnorate illcsirious actions. Thus, columna 
iNKA, .a br.'izen pillar on ^vhicii .a league w’ith the Latins W'a‘^ 
^tritteii ; rosthaia, a i-oluiuii adorned with figures of 

ships, of Duiiius, in the foiim,^^ of white marble, stflj 
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remaining* with its inscription; another in the Capitol, erected 
by M. Fulvius, the consuJ, in the second Punic war, in honour 
of Caesar, consisting of one stone of Nuniidian marble near 
twenty feet high; another in honour of Galba.^ But the most 
remarkable columns were those of Trajan and Antoninus Pius. 

Trajan’s pillar was erected in the middle of his forum, com- 
posed of twenty-four great pieces of marble, but so curiously 
cemented as to seem but one. Its height is 1*28 feet, according 
to Kutropius, 144 feet It is about twelve feet diameter at the 
bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the inside 185 steps for 
ascending to the top, and forty windows for the admission of 
light, 'i'he whole pillar is encrusted with marble, on which are 
represented the warlike exploits of that emperor, and his army, 
particularly in Dacia. On the top was a colossus of Irajaii, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, find in his right a hollow 
globe of gold, in which his ashes were put; but Eutropius 
affirms his ashes were deposited under the pillar.^ 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to him by the senate 
after his death. It is 176 feet high, the steps of ascent 106, the 
windows 56. The sculpture and other ornaments are inucli of 
the same kind with those of Trahan’s pillar, but the work 
greatly inferior. 

Both these pillars are still standing, and justly reckoned 
amon^ the most precious remains of antiquity. Pope l^^extus 
V,, instead of the statues of the emperors, caused the statue of 
St Peter to be erected on Trajan’s pillar, and of St Paul on 
that of Antoninus. 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of adorning their houses 
with pillars,^ and placing statues between them,** as in temples. 
A tax seems to have been imposed on pillars, called columnarium.® 

There was a pillar in the tbrum called columna Maenia, from 
C. Masiiius, who, having conquered the Antiatcs, A. U. 417, 
placed the brazen bealss of their ships on the tribunal in the 
ibrum, from which speeches were made to the people ; hen<;e 
called ROSTRA.® Near this pillar, slaves and thieves, or fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, used to be punished. Hence insignificant, idle 
persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
columnarii, as those who loitered about the rostra and courts of 
justice were called subrostrani and subbasilica rii,^ compre- 
hended in the tuiba Jbrensis, or plebs urbana, which Cicero 
^often' mentions. 

'VII, Arcus triumphai^s, arches erected in honct*;^ cf illus- 
tf’ious generals, uho had gained signal victories in w^r/ several 
of which are still standing. They were .at first vlfe^*y ‘simple, 

vi. 663. Liv. x-lii. Hor. OU. ii. 18. Juv. 5 Ov. Trist. iil. 1. GJ*. 5. «. U. 

.IuJ.86. 0.1^3. vii. 1S2. Cic. AiU G. Coes. 7 Cu:. Cl. .cut. 13. l^am. 

^Batrop, vtti. A. 4 in inteicoluniniis.Cic. B. C. iii. 28. s. 32 yin. I. !>. I’ljut l/jipt. 

Mb. Vmt. 4. 5'i &c. Vcr i. lU- 6 s'!*! P- I’lin. sssiy. iv. 2. 
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built of brick or hewn stone, of a semi-circular figure ; hence 
called FORNiCEs. by Cicero ; but afterwards more magnificent, 
built of^tlie finest marble, and of a square figure, with a large 
arched gate in the middle, and two small ones on each si£», 
adorned with columns and statues, and various figures done in 
sculpture. From the vault of the middle gate hung little winged 
iiiiages of Victory, with crowns in their hands, which, when let 
down, they •put on the victor’s head as he passed in triumph* 
This magnificence began under the first emperors ; hence Pliny 

calls it NOVICIUM INVENTUM.' 

VII 1. Trop.ea, tro- 
phies, were spoils ta- 
ken from the enemy, 
and fixed upon any 
thing, ns signs or mo- 
numents of victory ; * 
erected ^ usually in 
the place where it was 
gained, and consecrat- 
ed to some divinity, 
with an inscription ; ^ 
used chiefly among 
the ancient Greeks, 
who, for a trophy,” 
decorated the trunk 
of a tree with the arms 
and spoils of the. van- 
quished enemy. Those 
who erected metal or 
stone were held in de- 
tesUtion by the otiier 
states, nor did they 
repair a trophy when 
it decayed, to inti- 
mate, that enmities 
ought not to be im- 
mortal.^ 

T^phies were not much used by the lioiiians, who, Floms 
says, never insulted the vanquished. They chilled any monu- 
ments of a victory by chat iianiy.** Thus the oak tree, with 
cross piece of wood on the top, on which Honuiius carried the" 
spoils king oi’ the Cceninens^s, is called by Plutal*c\| 

TgQ ;rce/o> ;jy 1 ivy, fer culom ; or, as others read the passage, 

1 xxxiv. 6. 8. 1". Dio. 3 posita vpI statnfi. 5 Slat Thpb. ii. 707. 7. Dom. 37. Pi«. 
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FEiitti'RijM. Trop(emn is also put by the poets for the victory 
itself, or the spoils.' 

It was reckoiled unlawful to overturn a trophy, as having 
been consecrated to the gods of war. I’hus Cicsar left standing 
the trophies which Ponipey, from a criminal vanity, hud erected 
on the Pyrenean luoiintains, after his conquest of Sertorius and 
Perpenna in Spain, and that of Mithridatos over '^^Iriarius, near 
Ziela in Pontus, but reared opposite to them itionuments of his 
own victories over Afraiiius and Petveius in the former place, 
and over Pharnaces, the son of 31 ithri dates, in the latter. The 
inscription on Ot*es:ii*’s trophy on the Alps we have, Plin. iii. ^0 
s.'24. Drusus erected trophies near the Kibe, for his victories 
over the (lernians. Ptolemy places them inter Canduam et 
Luppiam} 

There arc two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, still 
remaining at Rome, which are supposed by some to be those 
said to have been erected by Alarius over Jugurtha, and over the 
Ciinbri and 'reutoni, vcl -es but this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. Aqu.vditctus.* Some of them brought water to Rome 
from more than the distance of sixty miles, through rocks and 
mountains, and over vallejs,® supported on arches, in some 
places above 109 feet high, one row being placed above ano- 
ther. The care of tlicm anciently belonged to the censors and 
asdilkfs. Afterwards certain officers were appointed for that 
purpose by the emperors, called cuiiatores aquarum, with 720 
men, paid by the public, to keep llieui in repair, divided into 
two bodies the one called pubmca, lirst instituted by Agrippa, 
under Augustus, consisting of 200; the other familia o.i saris, 
of 460, instituted by the emperor Claudius. The slaves em- 
ployed in taking care of the uater were called aquarii. Aquaria 
PRoviNCiA is supposed to mean the charge of the port 4)f ('siia.' 

A person who examincti tlie height from uhich ualer might 
be brought was called LihUATOR ; the instrument liy which this 
was done, aquariv libra; hence locua pari lihra cum requore 
tmiris esly of the same heiglil; omnra aquoi diversn in vrbnn 
libra perveniunt^ from a ditlerent height. So, turns ad Ubraui 
factof, of a proper height; loms ad Ubellatn cequiis^ quite levcl.^ 

The <leclivity of an aqueduct {libramentum aqu<fi) was at least 
the fourth of an inch every 100 feet;^ according to Vitni\iiis, 
;half a foot. 'Ihc moderns observe nearly that mentioned liy 
Pliny, If the water was conveyed under grouml, there were 
;)penings'^ every fe^t." . ,, 

1 Liv. i. 10. Hrtr. (hi. .'1 Siict, Jiil. IJ. VjI. Mur. 8 rilj//_.-fi.'iiiiii irn n I, 
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The curator^ or prcpfeclus aquamm^ wns invested by Augustus 
with considerable authority ; attended without the city by two 
lictors, three public slaves, an arcliitect, secretaries, &c. ; hence, 
under the later emperors, he was called consularis aquarumA 

According to P. V'ictor, there were twenty a<jueducts in Rome, 
but others make them only fourteen. They nere named from 
the maker of them, the place from whicli the water was brought, 
or from soipe other circaunstance ; thus, aqua (Jlaudia, Appia, 
iVlarcia, .lulia, Cimina, Felix, vircio (vel vh'gineus liquor), so 
called, because a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
tlie diggers following found a great quantity of water; but 
others give a dift'creiit account of the matter; made by Agrippa, 
as several others were.- 

X. (yLOAC.i*:,'^ sewers, drains, or sinks, for carrying olf the 
filth of the city into the Tiber ; first made by Tarqiiinius Fris- 
cus,^ extending under the whole city, and divided into numerous 
branches. The arches which supported the streets and buildings 
were so high and broad, that a wain loaded with hay ® might 
go below, and vessels sail in them : hence Pliny calls them 
operum omnium dictu maximum, sufftssis montibas, atqiie urbe 
pensili, suhttrqae naoigata. There were in the streets, at proper 
distances, openings for the admission of dirty water, or any 
other tilth, which persons were appointed always to remove, 
and also to keep the cloaae clean. This wns the more easily' 
edected by the declivity of the ground, and the plenty of water 
with which the city was supplied.® 

'J'he principal sewer, with which the rest communicated, was 
called CLOACA maxima, the work of Tarquiiiius tSuperbus. Vari- 
ous cloaca’s were afterwards madc.^ '1 be cloacae at first were 
carried through the streets ; ® but by the want of regularity in 
rebiiihling the city after it was burned by the (huils, they, in 
many j»laces, went under private houses. Under the republic, 
tile censors bad the charge of’ the cloa<!ie; but under the emper- 
ors, cuRATORKs CLOACARUM wcro appointed, and a tax imposed 
for keeping them in repair, called cloacakium.^ 

XI. \'ij:. — 'I' he ]»ublic x^ays were perhaps the greatest of all 
tile lioma’i works, made xvith amazing labour and expense; 
extending to the ulinost limits of Ihe empire, from the pillars oi 
ITorcules to the I'uplu.Jtes, and the soiilliern confines of Flgypt. 

'i he Uarllingiinaijs are sahl iLst to have paved '' their roads 
with stones; ind .ifter them, the Romans.^ The first roacf 
which the K^IfKians pave 1 was to C'-apua; tirst made by Appigs 
(daudiiis l(lie Censor, the same who tlie lirst aqueducu^ 

J Sin-t.'Xi.jf. ml. 14. 4-J. liv. II. S’lft. hr-(‘ nnnsl.i. S i)fr (,i.>>'icorTi duct*. 
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A. U. 441, afterwards continued to Brundusium, about 350 
iniles^ but by whom is uncertain ; called reoina viarum/ paved 
with the hardest dint so firmly, that in several places it remains 
entire unto this day, above 2000 years; so broad, that two 
carriages might pass one another, commonly, however, not 
exceeding fourteen feet The stones were of different sizes, 
from one to five feet every way, but so artfully joined that they 
appeared but one stone. There wrere two strata helow; the 
first stratum of rough stones cemented with mortar, and the 
second of gravel ; the whole about three feet thick. 

The roads were so raised as to command a prospect of the 
adjacent country. On each side there was usually a row of 
larger stones, called margines, a little raised for foot passengers ; 
hence the roads were said maroinari.^ Sometimes roads were 
only covered with gravel,^ with a foot-path of stone on each side. 

Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the forum, called milliarium 
AURBUM, where all the military ways terminated. The miles, 
however, were reckoned not from it, but from the gates of the 
city, along all the roads to the limits of the empire, and marked 
on stones. Hence lapis is put for a mile ; thus, ad tcrtimn 
lapidem, the same with tria millia passmm ab urhe. At smaller 
distances, there were stones for travellers to rest on, and to 
assist those who alighted to mount their horses.^ 

The public ways (public/e vi^) were named either from the 
persons who first laid them out, or the places to which they led : 
thus VIA appia, and near it, via numicia, which also led to Brun- 
dusium. Via aurelia, along the coast of Etruria ; flaminia, to 
Ariminum and Aquileia ; cassia, in the middle between these 
two, through Etruria to Mutina ; ^kmilia, which led from Ari- 
minum to Placentia.® Via pr.enestina, to Prieneste ; tiburtina, 
vel TiBURs, to Tibur ; ostiensis, to Ostia ; laurentina, to Lau- 
rentum ; sal aria, so called because by it the Sabines carried suit 
from the sea;** latina, &c. 

The principal roads were called puBLiCiR, vel militares, con- 
stdares, vel pr(Btori(B ; as among the Greeks, /Sota/A/xa/, i. e. 
regiiB ; the less frequented roads, PBiyAX.*, agrarm^ vel vichmles, 
quia ad agros et vicos ducunt. The charge of the public ways 
was intrusted only to men of the highest dignity. Augustus 
himself undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, and 
appointed two men of praetorian rank to pave the roads, each 
W whom was attended by tw'o lictoi*s.’ 
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DIVERTICULA, wliicli wovd is put also for the imis alon^ the public 
roads, lienee for a digression from the principal subject'.^ But 
places near the road where travellers rested.^ are commonly 
called DivKRsORiA, whether belonging to a friend, the same with 
hospitia, or purchased on purpose,^ or hired, then properly 
called CAUPON.K, or tabkrn/k diveiisoiu.e ; ^ and the keeper ^ of 
such a place, of an inn or tavern, caupo ; those who went to it, 
DiVKRsoREs.: lieiice commorandi natura divursorium uofAs^ non 
hahitandi dedit, nature has granted us an inn for our sojourning, 
not a home for our dwelling.^ 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads were called 
MANsiONKs ; commonly at the distance of half a day’s journey 
from one another ; ^ and at a less distance, places for relays, 
(;alled mutationks, where the public couriers changed horses. 
Tliese horses were kept in constant reatliness, at the expense of 
the emperor, but could only be used by those employed on the 
public service, without a particular permission notilied to the 
innkeepers by a diploma,^^ 

The Jlomans had no public posts, as we have. The first 
invention of public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus. Augustus first 
introduced them among the Konians.^^ But they were employed 
only to forward the public despatches, or to convey political 
intelligeinre. It is surprising they were not sooner used for the 
purposes of coinnierco and private communication. Lewjs Xh 
first estabiislied them in France, in the year 1474 : but it was 
not till the first of Charles II., anno IGbO, that the post-office 
was settled in iuiglnnd by act of paidiament; and three years 
after, the revenues arising from it, when settled on the duke of 
York, amounted only to <£20 0U0.‘‘‘ 

Near the public ways the Homans usually placed their sepul- 
rhres.'^ 'fhe streets of the city were also called vias, the cross- 
streets, VIA. TRANsvERs ; tlius, via SAC RA, NOVA, &c., pavcd W'itU 
dint, yet usually dirty 

The Homan ways were sometimes dug through mountains, as 
llie grotto of Fii'/zoli, ert/pta Puleolana, between Puteoli and 
Naples; and carried ovei\the broadest ri\ers by bridges (hence 
faccrc po item in Jluvio ; jinviurn ponte jungcre vel committere ; 
ponlem fiuvio hnponere, indere vel injicert). 

'flic ancient bridges of licoue were eight in number: — 1. 
pons suBLinriJ vel jijniliys ; called, because first made of 
wood {i'roiw pibliccc, stakes),*"’ and afterwards of stone by if'miliiA 

7 , ^ 
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Lepidus ; some vestiges of it still remain at the foot of mount 
Aventine : 2. pons pabricius, which led to an isle in the Tiber,' 
first built of stone, A. 13. 60S1: and 3. cbstius, which led from 
the island : 4c sknatorius vel Palatinwt, near mount Palatine * 
some arches of it are still standing : 5. pom janiculi, vel -aris ; 
so named, because it led to the Janiculum ; still standing : 6. 
pons TRiUMPHALis, which those who triumphed passed in going 
to the Capitol ; only a few vestiges of it remain : 7. pom -®nus, 
built by iklius Hadrianus ; still standing ; the largest and most 
beautiAil bridge in Rome : 8. pons milvius, without the city ; 
now called porUe rnolle^ 

> There are several bridges on the Anio or Teverone ; the 
most considerable of which is pons narsis, so called because 
rebuilt by the eunuch Narses, after it had been destroyed by 
Totila, king of the Goths. 

About sixty miles from Rome, on the Flaminian way, in the 
country of the Sabines, was pons narniensis, which joined two 
mountains, near Narnia, or Narni, over the river Nar, built by 
Augustus, of stupendous height and size ; vestiges of it still 
remain; one arch entire, about 100 feet high, and 150 feet 
wide. 

But the most magnificent Homan bridge, and perhaps the 
most wonderful ever made in the world, was the bridge of 
Trajan over the Danube ; raised on twenty piers of hewn stone, 
150 feet from the foundation, sixty feet broad, and 170 feet 
distant from one another, extending in length about a mile. 
But this stupendous work was demolished by the succeeding 
emperor, Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches 
to be taken down, under pretext that it might not serve as a 
passage to the barbarians, if they should become masters of it ; ^ 
but in reality, as some writers say, through envy, because he 
despaired of being able to raise any work comparable to it. 
Some of the pillars are still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nisines {Nef/iausum), in France, which 
supported an aqueduct over the river Gardon, consisting of 
three rows of arches, several of which still remain entire, and 
are esteemed one of the most elegant monuments of liomaii 
magnificence. The stones are of an extraordinary size, some of 
them tuenty feet long; said to have been joined together, 
without cement, by ligaments of iron. The first row of arclies 
^as 438 feet long ; the second, 746 ; the third and highest, 805 ; 
the height of the three from the water, 182 feet. ' , 

, In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagus, or Tayo, near Alcantara, in ^5pain, part of wliich is still 
j^lUnding. It consisted of six arches,. eighty feet broad each," and 
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some of them 200 feet hiffh above the water, extendinfif in length 
660 feet s 

The largest single-arched bridge known is over the river 
Elaver, or Allier, in France, called pons veteris BrevatiSt near 
the city of Brioude, in Auvergne, from Briva, the name of a 
bridge among the ancient Gauls. The pillars stand on two 
rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is eighty-four feet 
high above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Caesar 
over the Rhine, constructed of wood.' 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined to 
one another, and sometimes of empty casks, or leathern bottles, 
as the Greeks.^ 


LIMITS OF THE EMPIRE. 

The limits which Augustus set to the Roman empire, and in his 
testament advised his successors not to go beyond, were the 
Atlantic ocean on the west, and the Euphrates on the east ; on 
the north, the Danube and the Rhine ; and on the south, the 
cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of Africa, and mount Atlas; 
including the whole Mediterranean sea, and the best part of the 
then known world : so that the Romans were not without foun- 
dation called RKRUM domini, lords of the world, and Rome, lux 

ORBIS TKRRARUM, ATQUK ARX OMNIUM GENTIUM, the light 01 the 

universe, and the citadel of all nations ; ^ terrarum dka qbnti- 
umque Roma, cui par est nihil, et nihil secundum ; caput orbis 
ierrarum; caput reruh ; oomina boma ; princeps urbium; rb« 
GiA ; PULCHERRiMA RERUM ; MAXIMA RERUM ; ssd qiuB dc septsm 
totum urcumspicit orbem montibus, imperii roma deumqub (i. e. 
principum v. imperatorum') locus, but Rome, the seat of empire 
and the residence of the gods, which from seven hills looks 
around on the whole world. Dumqm suis victrix omnem de 
montibns orbem prospiciet domitum, martia boma, legar ; while 
w^arlike Rome, victorious, shall behold the subjugated world from 
her seven hills, my works shall be read; caput mundi rekumque 
roTESTAS ; septem uubs uUa*jugis toti qu^ pr/esidkt orbi.^ 
Agreeably to the advice of Augustus, few additions were 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dacia, 
north of the Daiiube, and Meso^>i)tamia and Armenia, east of 
the Euphrates. The south df Britain was reduced by Ostorius, ^ 
under Claudius ; and the Roman dominion was extended to the^ 
frith of For ill and the Clyde, by Agi4cola, under Domitian.*^ 

1 r.T,!,. vs. o! iv. l7. l**' 45. xxj. 30. Tac. 6 Ov. Triat. i. 4. 69. 
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But what is remarkable, the wliole force of the empire, although 
exerted to the utmost under iSeverus, one of its most warlike 
princes, could npt totally subdue the nation of the Caledonians, 
whose invincible ferocity in defeii<;e of freedom ^ at last oblijved 
that emperor, after granting them peace, to spend near two 
years in building, with incredible labour, a wall of solid stone, 
twelve feet high and eight feet thick, with forts and towers at 
proper distamuis, and a rampart and ditch, from the S>lway 
frith to the mouth of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, to re- 
press their inroads.^ 

The wall of Severus is called by some murus, and by otlieis 
VALLUM. iSpartiamis says it was 80 miles long.^ Kiitropius 
makes it only miles. ^ See also Victor, J'lpit. xx. 4-. Orosius 
vii. 17. Herodian. iii. 48. Beda, llisl. i. 5. (’assiodorus, 
Chronicoii. Camden, p. 007. edit. 1501-. Gordon’s Itinerary, 
c. 7 — 9. p, 05 — 9^. Gough's translation of Camden, vol. iii. p. 
211 . 
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App. page 1 . 

Thk origin commonly assigned to the city of Rome appears to rest on no 
better foundation than mere fabulous tradition. The uncertainty which 
prevailed on this subject, even in ancient times, is clearly evinced by the 
numerous and varying accounts of the origin of that city which are mentioned 
by J*lutarch in the introduction to his life of Romulus. From that passage 
two conclusions are evidently to be deduced : first, that the true origin of 
Home was to the ancients themselves a fertile theme of controversy ; and, 
secondly, that from the very number of these varying statements, as well as 
their great discrepancy, the city of Rome must have been of very early 
origin ; so early, in fact, as to have been almost lost amid the darkness of 
fable. But whence do we obtain the commonly received account? We derive 
it from Fabius Pictor, who copied it from an obscure Greek author, I>iocle8 
the Peparethian ; and from this tainted source have flowed all the stories 
concerning Mars, the Vestal, the wolf, Romulus and Remus. Of Diocles we 
know nothing. According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Fabius had no 
better authority for the great proportion of events which preceded his own 
age than vulgar tradition. He probably found that if he had confined 
himself to what was certain in these early times, his history would have 
been dry, insipid, and incomplete. This is the same Fabius, who, in the few 
unconnected fragments that remain of his Annals, tells us of a persop who 
had a mesnage brought him by a swallow, and of a party of loupgarous, 
who, after being transformed into wolves, recovered their own figures, and, 
what is more, got back their cast>off clothes, provided they had abrtained for 
nine years from preying upon human flesh I So low, indeed, ev«n among 
the Romans themselves, had the character of Fabius for historical fidelity 
fallen, that Polybius apologizes on one occasion for quoting Fabius as an< 
authority. If Fabius be proved from his very narrative to have been at 
visionary, fabulous, and incorrect writer, his prototype Diocles must have 
been equally, if not more so. 

Wo propose to offor an account of the origin of the imperial city, different, 
and, we hope, of a more satisfactory character; — one which will trace the 
foundation of Koine to a period long prior to the supposed era of Romulus.;, 
and which, advancing still farther, will show that Roma was not the true 
or Latin name of the city. — Among the cities of the Pelasgi, in the land onoe 
possessed by the Siculi, that is, in Latium, mention is frequently made of 
one denominated Saturnia. This city, thus known by the name of Saturnia,.. 
is no other than Rome itself. Thus Pliny (3, 5,) observes, “ Saturnia, where 
Rome now stands." So Aureliiis Victor (3.), “ Saturnia, built on one of the- 
hills of Rome, was the residence of Saturn.'* But by whom was Saturnia 
built? Was it of Pelasgic origin, or founded by the ancient Siculi? The 
following authority will furnish a sati.sfactory answer. Dionysius (i. 73.). 
quotes an old historian, n?'med Antioi ms of Syracuse, whom he styles, at 
same time, “no cummou ol' recent writer," to the following effects 

Antiochus of Syracuse says that w hen Merges reigned in Italy, there came' 
to him from Rcme an exile ?»simed Siculus." This passage is deserving 
\ery closfi •consideration. In the first place, as^forges, according to the sai 
writer, succeeded Italus, and as the very name of this latter prince carries 
us back $it once to the earliest periods of Italian history, wo find the name 
Rome* applied to a city, which must of consequence have been one of the 
oldest in the land. In the next place, it is evident that Antiochus relater^ 
fact not based upon Bis own individual knowledge, but upon an old and elta- 
blished tradition ; for Antia» hus brought down his history of Sicilian a^i 
to the 98th olympiad, that is, to the 383th year before the Christian era. 
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period when neither he himself nor any other Grecian writer knew aught of 
Home, even by report, as a city actually in existence ; since only two years 
previous (B. C. 390)'it had been burned by the Gauls, and it was not until 
more than a century afterwards that the Homans became known to the Sici- 
lian Greeks by the capture of Tarentum. It would seem, then, that Rome 
(Roma) was the most ancient name ; that it was displaced for a time by Sa- 
turnia, and was afterwards resumed. 

We shall now enter more fully into the consideration of our subject, and 
endeavour to find other additional grounds for the support of the opinion 
which we are advocating. To the same region of Italy where Saturn hud 
erected on the Capitoline mountain the city of Saturnia, and opposite to 
whom Janus had also established his residence on the Janieulurn, came, 
according to Dionysius (i. 31.), an individual named Evaiuler, who was 
received in a friendly manner by the reigning monarch Faunus. Two ships 
were sufficient to carry him and his followers, and a mountain was assigned 
him tis the place of his abode, where he built :i small city, and called it 
■Fallaiitiuni, from his native city, in Arcadia. This name became gradually 
corrupted into Pallatium, while the mountain took the appellation of Mons 
Palatinus.-r-Thus far Dionysius. Now, that a mere stranger, wdth but a 
handful of followers, should be received in so friendly a manner by the 
Pelasgi and Aborigines, as to be allowed to settle in their immediate vicinity, 
and in a place, too, which was, in a later age, as Dionysius iutui'nis us, the 
▼ery heart of Rome, is scarcely entitled to belief; still less is it to be credited 
that he wrested a settlement there by force. If, then, we are to retain this 
old tradition respecting Evander and his followers (and we have nothing 
whatever which can authoriy.e the rejection of it), there are but two ways in 
which the whole can be explained. Either Evander was the leader of thobo 
very Pelasgi, who, uniting with the Aborigines, drove out the Siculi from 
Latium, and received for his portion the city of Rome, with its adjacont 
territory; or, he was a wandering Pelasgns, driven from Thessaly by the 
arms of the Hellenes, and after many unsuccessful attempts cl.srwhere, 
induced to come to Italy in quest of an abode. It b<*corac.s extremely dilli- 
•cult tp decide between these two hypothese.s, since they both receive con.si- 
dcrabie support from ancient authorities. The Pelasgi had already, on their 
very first irruption into Latium, founded a city called Pallantiuin in the 
territory of Reate, whose ancient situation liionysius of Jlalicarnassus 
endeavours to point out. The name Palluntium was subsequently transferred 
by these same Pelasgi to the city of Rome, after they had become masters of 
it by the expulsion of the Siculi. V'^arro speak.s in very express terms on 
this subject (L. li. iv. S.): “the inhabitants of the territory of Rcate, named 
Palatini, settled on the Roman Palatinm.” A passage of Eestus, moreovt*r, 
(v. Sacrani) is fully to the point; “the Sacrani, natives of Rente (i. e. tlio 
territory), drove the Jiigurcs and Siculi from Septimontio (i. e. Rome).” 
After reading this passage, there surely can be no doubt reiuainiiig in our 
minds as to the early vxisteiico <»f the city of Ronus as well as of its occupa- 
tion by a band of Pelasgi and Aborigine.s. It is curiou.s, luoreovtr, to 
compare the name Sacrani, wliich evidently nu rnis pacred, or consecrated to 
some deity, with the acknowledged fact of the Pelasgi being a sacerdotal 
caste or order ; as well as with the circumst-.ince of there being a clas.s of 
priests at Ardea called Sricrani, who wonsliipped C\bele, a goddess whose 
wor.ship is most clearly traced from the Kasi. On the supposition, then, thid 
Evander was the leader of the Pelasgi, we are enabled to ch av up the old 
tradition of his having introduced into Italy the use of h-tters, and the 
knowledge of various arts. The Greeks also were indebted to the Pelasgi for 
an acquaintance with writtmi characters, and with many of tin; arts of 
^ civilized life. The second hypothesi.s, namely, that Evander vvas a wandering 
Pelasgus who had come to Italy in quest of an abode, and had been li(>i-.j)ita- 
bly received by those of his iration w'ho were already established there, 
ieceive.s in its turn an air of ^reat probability, from the concurrent, te-stimony 
1 ,'of all the ancient writers as to hi.s having come to Italy by .sea, as well as 
from the circumstance §o explicitly stated, that lie arrived in two ships with 
his band of followers. If, now, we turn our attmitiou for a nionieut to the 
fact, that after tlie Hellenes had driven the Pela.sgi from Thessaly, a portion 

the latter retired iettp Epirus, while another part saihul to the western 
^rnast of AsiaAf inor^ wl||^e Homer speaks of theni as the allies of the Troians ; 

Ilf. in aililiiion tn tri> /-nil fn rniriil thiit liotli hivi^innu 4>Vi>nTii ullv 
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in Italy, and laid the foundation of the Etrurian confedoracy ; and if, Anally, 
•re take into consideration what Plutarch tells us in his life of Honiulus, 
though he assigns no authority for it, that Ronius, king of the Latins, drove 
out of the city the Tyrrheni, who had come from Thessaly to Lydia, and from 
Lydia to Italy, the halancd preponderates considerably in favour ot this 
second hypothesis. Perhaps, however, they may both be reconciled together 
by supposing tJiat those of the Petasgi who had come from the upper part of 
Italy, liad changed the name of ancient Home to that of Pahitiuui, and that 
Evander came to, and was received among, them. It is most probable that 
Kvander was one of the leaders of the Pelasgi from the coast of Asia, and 
bore a part in the founding of the Etrurian republic. 

The questioh now arises as to the actual existence of Romulus. In order 
to answer this satisfactorily, we must go a little into detail. In the district 
of Latium, there were, exclusive of Rome, many cities of the Aborigines ot 
Latins, who had settled in this part of the country together with the Pelasgi. 
Of these Alba Longa was the most powerful. Through internal dissensions, 
and from the operations of other causes, the Pelasgi had lost in most places out 
of Etruria their original ascendancy. A leader from Alba Longa, with a baiul 
of voluntary followers, conducted an enterprize against Rome, where the 
power of the Pelasgi was in like manner fast diminishing. The enterprize 
succeeded : the conqueror became king of the ancient city, and increased its 
inhabitants by tlie number of his followers. 'I’he Pelasgi remained, but they 
no longer enjoyed their foimier power. Whether two brothers or only a 
single individual conducted the enterprize, whether they were previously 
named Romulus and Remus (i. e. Roinus), or, what is far more probable, 
whether they received these appellations from the conquered city, is a point 
on which wc cannot decide. 

Prom the theory thus established, many important inferences may be drawn, 
which will tend to throw light on certain obscure parts of early Roman 
history. 1. We cease to wonder at the successful resistance which Rome, 
apparently in her very infancy, offered to her powerful neighbours ; tor even 
at this early p.riod the city must be regarded as of remote and ancient 
origin. 2. We understand very clearly why Tuscan troops formed one of 
the wings of the army of Romuius ; for there is very strong probability that 
tiiey were in reality the old Tyrrhenian or Pelasgic inhabitants, and that 
Coeles Vibenna, their leader, was in truth the lucumo, or ruler, of Home at 
thf time ol its capture by Romulus. 3. We perceive also the meaning of the 
Plrunan writ^‘r VoUimnius, quoted by Varro (L. L. iv. 9.), when he states 
that the three appellations for the early Roman tribes, Ramiics and Tatien* 
ses, as well as Lucore.s,are all Etrurian terms; the preponderating language 
in Home at the time of its capture being Tyrrhenian or Etrurian. 4. Weean 
comprehend the close union and intercourse which subsisted at a later period 
between the Rome ns and Etrurians, Rome Injing, in fact, an Etrurian city. 
5. The account no longer appears exaggerated of Romulus having only 3000 
foot and 300 horse when he fouiide.d Rome, and of there being 40,000 foot and 
4000 hi'rse at the period of his death ; the former lueaiic the forces which 
accoru) anied him on his enterprise against the ancient city ; the latter were 
the combined strength of his follo^eers and the ancient inhabitants. 6 . We 
see, too, what to many has appeared altogether inexplicable, how the Roman 
kings, during their continual wars, were yet able h' cherish at home tiie taste 
lor building, winch ne’er can #xist among a rude and early community; 
how it was that, even at this remote period, the Cloacm, the Circus Maximus, 
the Capitol, and other public constructions were undertaken and accomplish- 
ed. 'I'liese stupendous strut tun s, altogether beyond the resources of Kotne, 
if she is to be coiKsith red as an infant tate at the time of their execution, 
Were, in lact, tlu; work of the ^trun.ni part of the population of Rume^ 
7. We discover the rea'-on of the most distingui.shed of the Roman youth \ 
being sent to the principal Etrurian cities for the purposes of education ; it 
Was donej jn fact, from iiiotivt;s of state-policy wd ouler that, amid the tuniuk 
of almost incessant wars, they might still keep ahve that spark of early^ 
knowledge and rei'm ment which hail ili.stinguished Rome from the very 
outset',* and Winch marks her not as the receptacle of a horde oi b.ioditti, but 
as an'ancient ami civilized city, falling by right of c<m(pu‘fti into the hands 
of .i military cliicftawi. H. We are eiiahled to discover man;, ('f the sernq 
springs wliich impelled the complicated and ap\ weuil^ ^ ndant niaclni 
ner^ of ibe lx'.)ina!i gc;, ei'oio -ut. Tlie old inhabCi.LuU ber.i,', ueuU laVlhcj 
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advanced' in civilization than their conquerors, would naturally, even after 
the fall of the city, he respected by the victors for their superior improve* 
ment, and the most distinguished of them would be called, from motives of 
policy, to some slight participation in the affairs of the government. Accor- 
dingly, we find that almost one of the first acts of Romulus was the institution 
of a senate, whose limited number freed him from any apprehension of their 
combining to overthrow his power ; while their confirmation of his decrees, 
in case it should be needed, would have great weight with the old population 
of the city. The impolitic neglect which Romulus subsequently displayed 
towards this order, ended in his destruction. That such indeed was his fate, 
and that the senate were privy to the whole affair, admits of no doubt, when 
we call to mind the monstrous falsehood asserted by the senator Proculus 
Julias, for the purpose of freeing that body from the suspicion of having 
taken the life of the king.—After all that has been said, we hazanl little, if 
any thing, in asserting that the early Roman nobility were the descendants 
of a sacred or sacerdotal caste. That the Pclasgi were such an order, has 
been frequently asserted, and wo trust satisfactorily established. The Etru- 
rians, the descendants of the Pelasgi, preserved this singular feature ii\ the 
form of government which they had adopted. The Etrurian confederacy was 
composed, indeed, of twelve independent cities, yet the government was by 
no means in the hands of the people ; it was the patrimony of an hereditary 
caste, who were at once invested with the military power, and charged with 
the sacerdotal functions. This strange form of government threw the whole 
power into the hands of the higher classes, who were, no doubt, the imme- 
diate descendants of the Pelasgi, and subjected to their control the whole 
mass of the lower orders, who very probably were sprung from the early 
Aborigines. Now, reasoning by analogy, we must allow this very same form 
of government to have prevailed in Etrurian Rome before its conquest by 
Romulus. This arrangement would throw into the hands of the upper classes 
the chief power, and give them the absolute control of religious affairs ; and, 
on his capture of the city, Romulus would leave them in full possession of 
the latter as a matter almost of necessity, while from motives of policy he 
would allow them to retain a small portion of the former. Hence the origin 
of the'Roman nobility. Many circumstances combine to strengtt^n what has 
just been advanced. The nobility had for a long time in Ko^e the sole 
custody of religious affairs, and from their order all the priests were for a 
long series of years constantly chosen. Every patrician genSf and each 
individual patrician family, had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself, which 
went by inheritance in the same manner as effects, and which the heir was 
bound to perform. In this way, too, is to be explained the relation of patron 
and client, which in the earlier days of the Roman government was observed 
with so much formality and rigour. It was an artful arrangement on the 

S art of a sacerdotal order, and may be regarded as analogous to, and no doubt 
erived from, the institution of castes in 1 ndia. Its object was to keep the 
lower orders in complete dependence upon the higher, and to effect this end 
the terrors of religion were powerfully annexed : it was deemed unlawful 
for patrons and clients to accuse or bear witness against each other ; and 
whoever was found to have acted otherwise, might be slain with impunity as 
a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. A regular system of castes 
seems thus to have prevailed in Rome both before and a long period after its 
conquest by Romulus. 

We come now to the true or Latin name of the Roman city. Macrobius 
(Hi. 9.) informs us that the Romans, when they besieged a city, and thought 
themselves sure of taking it, u.sed solemnly to call out the tutelai’y gods of 
the place, either because they thought that the place could not otherwise be 
^aken, or because they regarded it as impious to hold the gods in captivity. 

' “ On this account,*’ he adds, “ the Romans themselves have willed that both 
the deity under whose protection Rome is, as well as the Latin name of the 
<fity, remain secret and iindiyilged. The name of the city is unknown even 
the moat learned.” To the testimony of Macrobius may be added that of 
Pliny (iii. 5.), “ Rome, whose other name it is forbidden by the secret cere- 
monies of religion to divulge/* Now, in the sanctuary of Vesta was pre- 
served the Palladium, the fated pledge of Roman dominion,” (fatale yignus 
imperii Rotnani, Liv. xxvi. 27.) May we not then suppose Pallas or Minerva 
Ap nave been the true tutelary deity of Rome, and the real or Latin name of 
I city to iia^%oen Pallantium t 
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AGRARIAN LAWS.— App, R, Packs 11.0, 18». 

These laws were euactcd in ancient Rome fer the division of public lands. 
In the valuable work, on Roman history by Mr Miebuhr, it is satisfactorily 
shown, that these laws, which have so long been considered in the light of 
unjust attacks on private property, had for their object only the distribution 
of lands which were the property of the state, and that the troubles to which 
they gave rise were occasioned by the opposition of persons who had settled 
on these lands without having acquired any title to them. 

According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, their plan of sending out colo* 
nists, or settlers, began as early as the time of Romulus, who generally 
placed colonists from the city of Home on the land.s taken in war. The same 
policy was pursued by the kings who succeeded him; and, when the kings 
were expelled, it was adopted by the senate and the people, and then by the 
dictators. 'I'here were several reasons inducing the Roman government to 
pursue this policy, which was continued fur a long period without any inter* 
mission ; first, to have a check, upon the conqiieied people ; secondly, to have 
u protection against the incunsions of an enemy ; thirdly, to augment their 
population ; fotirthly, to free the city of Rome from an excess of inhabitants; 
fifthly, to quiet seditions; and, sixthly, to reward their veteran soldiers. 
These rc.asons abundantly appear in all the best ancient authorities. In the 
later periods of the republic, a principal motive for establishing colonies was 
to have the means of disposing of soldiers, and rewarding them witu dona* 
tions of lands ; and such colonies were denominated milUury colonies. 

An agrarian law contained various provisions ; it described the land which 
was to be divided, and the classes of people among whom, and their numbers, 
and by whom, and in what manner, and by what bounds, the territory was 
to l:e parcelled out. The mode of dividing the lands, as far as we now 
understand it, wa.s twofold ; either a Roman population was disti’ibuted over 
tht! partifMjlar t rritory, without any formal erection of a colony, or general 
gratits of lands wore made to such citizens as were willing to form a colony 
tliere. The lands which were thus distributed were of dittereiit descriptions; 
which we laiirtt keep in mind, in order to have a ju.'^t conception of the 
operation of the agrarian Iaw.s. 'I’hey were either lands taken from an 
♦.iiemy, and n«»t acttially treated by the government as public property, or 
lands which were regarded and occupied by the Roman people as public 
property ; or public lands which had been artfully and clandestinely taken 
|ioss<>.s.sinn of by rich and powerful individual'^ ; or, lastly, lands which were 
bought with im)aey from the public treasury, for the purpose of being distri- 
buted. Now, all .such agrarian laws a.s comprehended either lands of the 
enemy, or tho.se which were treated and occupied as public property, or 
those which had been bought with the public money, were carried into ellect 
without any public coinuiotious ; hut those which operated to disturb the 
opulent aiul powerful citizens in the possession ot the lands which they tin* 
justly occupied, and to place colonists (or settlers) on them, were never 
pi'omiilgated w'itlioiit creating great disturbances. 'J’he first law of this kind 
was proposed by Spunu.s (hissiiis ; and the same measure was afterwards 
attempted by the tribunes of the people ahuo.st every year, but was as con- 
shiMtly defeated by various artifiof.s of the nobles; it was, however, at length 
passed. It ap, ear.s, both from Dionysius and Varro (r/e He Rvstica, lib. 1), 
that, at first, Romulus allotted two Jtfgera (about one and a fourth acre) of the 
public lands to each man : then Numa divided the lands which Romulus had 
taken in w'ar, and also a portion of the of’ er public lands; afterwards Tulhis 
divided tho.se lands which lii/iniiliiH and Numa had appropriated to the pri- < 
vale expenses of the regal estabir^iiment ; then Servius distributed among 
those who hid recently become citizens, certain lands which had been taken 
from the V«tyentes. the Cajrites, and Tarquinii ;^nd, upon the expulsion of* 
the kings, it appears that the lands of Tarquin tue Proud, with the exception 
of the (’ampiis Martins, were, by a decree of the senate, granted to the peo- 
ple. After thss period, as the republic, by means of its continued wars, 
received continual accessions of conquered lauds, those lands were citheu 
occupied by colonists or remained public property, until the .period when 
Symrius Cassius, twenty-four years after the expulsion ot the kings, proposed 
a law faht-adv mentioned), Ijy which one y».»rt ot ttie laud taken from tlu 
Herne i v/as .ilJotted to the Latin^ and t!.j oi *t ’ 5».ct to the Roman neoglu 
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but, as thi» law comprebetidcd certain lands which he accused private persons 
of having taken from the public, and as the senate also opposed him, iie 
could not accomplish the passage of it. This, according to Livy, was the lirst 
proposal of an agrarian law ; of which, he adds, no one was ever proposed, 
down to the period of his remembrance, without very great public commo- 
tions. Dionysius informs us, further, that this public laud, by the negligence 
of the magistrates, had been suffered to fall into the possession of rich men ; 
but that, notwithstanding this, a division of the lands would have taken place 
under this law, if Cassius had not included among the* receivers of the bounty 
the Latins and llcrnici, whom he had but a little while before made citr/ens. 
After much debate in the .senate upon this subject, a decree was passed to 
the following effect: that commissioners, called decemvirs, appointed from 
among the persons of consular rank, should niark out, by boundaries, the public 
lauds, and should designate bow much should be let out, and how much 
should be distributed among the common people ; that, if any land had been 
acquired by joint services in war, it should be divide<l, according to treaty, 
with those allies who had been admitted to citizenship ; and that the choice 
of the commissioners, the apportionment of the lands, and all other things 
relating to this subject, should be committed to tlie care of the succ'cediiig 
consuls. Seventeen years after this, there was a vehement contest about the 
division, which the tribunes proposed to m;ike of lands then unjustly occu- 
pied by the rich men ; and, three years after that, a similar attempt on tlie 
part of the tribunes would, according to Livy, have produced a fei’ocious 
controversy, had it not been for the address of Quintus Fabius. Some years 
after this, the tnbtines proposed another law of the same kind, by which the 
estates of a great pai*t of tlu! nobles would have been seized to the public u‘'C; 
but it was stopped in its progress. Appian says, that the nobles and rich men, 
partly by getting possession of the public lands, partly by buying out the 
shares of indigent owners, had made themselves owners of all the lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, accomplished the removal of the common 
people from their possessions. This abuse stimulated I'iberius Cracclnis to 
revive the Licinian law, which prohibited any individual from bolding mor<? 
than''S00 »»r about 350 acres, of land ; and would, consequentlv, com- 

pel the owners to relinquish all the surplus to the use of the ]public; btit 
Gracchus proposed that the owners should be paid the value of the lands 
relinquished. The law, however, did not operate to any great extent, and, 
after having cost the Gracchi their lives, was by degrees rendered wholly 
inoperative. After this period, various other agrarian laws were attempted, 
and with various success, according to the nature of their provisions and the 
temper of the times in which they were proposed. 

From a careful consideration of these laws, and the others of the same 
kind on which we have not commented, it is apparent, that the whole oljji'.M. 
of the Roman agrarian laws was, the lands belonging to the state, th< public 
lands or national domains, which, as already observed, were ac(iuire<I by 
conquest or treaty, and, we may add also, by confiscatioris or direct seizure s 
of private estates by different factions, either for lawful or unlawful causes ; 
of the last of which we have a well-know'u example in the time of Sylla’s 
proscriptions. The lands thus claimed by the public became naturally a sub- 
ject of extensive speculation with the wealthy ivapitalists, both among the 
nobles and other classes. In our own times, we ha\t! seen, during the revo- 
lution in France, the confiscation of the lambs belonging to the clergy, tlie 
nobility, and emigrants, lead to similar results. The sales and purchases (*f 
lands, by virtue of the agrarian laws of Rome, under the various coinplicatcMi 
circumstances which must ever exist in such cases, and the altempts by tiie 
government to resume or re-grant such as had been sold, whether by right 
or by wrong, especially after a purchaser had been long in possession, under 
a title which he supposed the existing law's gave him, naturally occasioned 
groat heat and agitation ; the subject itself being intrinsically <^ne of great 
difficulty, even when the passions and interests of the parties concerne«l 
Would permit a calm and deliberate examination of tlic-ir respective rights.- - 
Prom the commotions which usually attended the proposal of .agrarian laws, 
• and from a want of exact attention to their true object, there has long been 
a general impression, among readers of the Roman {listovy, that those laws 
were always a difrect and violent infringement of the rights of private pro- 
perty. Even men as Machiavelli, Montesquieu, and Adam Smith, have 
Dneeption of them. 
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118 ; cerrales, 119. 
.Edililii, 9, 99. 

Edilui, vel xJUiiiiiiii, 
257. 

.Iviituus, 50. 

/Ei'is 232. 

.EiiiuL.liir, l(i7, w. 
.Pliic.iliMCS, .115. 

J.ipi.t.ls, 1)1. , 

.Kr.iiii, nil. 

.'Kiaiiurti, i31, 426 ; fa- 

ccic. 107. 

.4'. atus boiiiD, *26, 

A'li fi d^ ulus, l-it. 

via iiiiii ii'a, 47 ' 

A'li iiscdre, 131). t 

.‘Krufecalii’ , ib. 
vi s, 4-36; alieniim, 18<‘ 
436; ciiciiinturu euiii, 
43 I ; et libra, 43, 49; 
<;>ave, ii.iiil.tie, lu-i- 
tai'i 136. rudrt, 1.5, 
fi. , ii.xm)iiin 109. 
.Ksciildri, 436. j 

vEx^uIi'Ih, 48 L 
^Esias, 230. 

.Estiiuiitio ^itis, liifl. 

> .'Etas cuiidU'a.u,**8yN,; 

^ V 


quH'storia, 4. n. ; sena- 
toria, 3, rt, 
vEther, 480. 

Atiicas,47-1. 

Ak-iso, 174, 482. 

Ager, 15, 463. 

A"crc cmn popnlo, 65, 
115, forum vci coiiveii- 
tus, 1J4; actiiiii, 203. 
Agn'r, 311, 312. 3.12. 

A italor, 482, 1/ 6 u . 
At<iiicii ju.siuiii vol plla- 
tiiin, 31,1 ; quddratiiin, 
315, 317, n. 

Af>ii.t(i, 1^, 40, 11,53, n. 
A:;nomeii, 26. 

Aro..:iH.. 27A, .les.?52, 
A ..■llll‘.■l.l•. [ rlu l>'5. 
A... Kill.., ml, lu3. 

A I.ei.uin, 37b. 

AU, 304, alie, 309,317, 
"by n. 451. 

Alaiii, 3i7, n. 

Aliiaius, 353. 

Album, 101, 183, 209; 

ill dlbutii icferre, 139, n 
A leu, 397, 398. 
Aicatoius vel alcuncs, 
3' 8. 

Alio die, 71, 7.5. 

Aliptcf, 278, 380. 

A lilcs V. pi jBj.ctes, 211,ri 
Alli{;ati,2l4. 

AUaiii, 47.1. 

A hare, 263. 

Alteniii. imperitare, 93. 
Alula, 3,5!). 

Alvei, 337. 

Alveus, .! 12. 
Aiiiauueiisis, 416. 

478. 

Alllb 11 vales fratres, 249. 
Aiiiliarvali.s sai la, 249. 
Ainbatvaiis boslia, 249. 
.4 .tiliiie, 72, M. 

Aiiibilus, '15; aiiibitOs 
lex, 8 1, «. h5. »(. 
Ainbiilacid, 376, h. 4G0. 
AuibiiKdit) liypattbra 
vel siib(l lulls, 279, II. 

Ai.ibiil,iTioiies, 37l'« 

Am • 35s. 

A r. .s, 475, 

Alim. imm, 381. 

* iiiiiliithent'‘iiin, 283. 
Aii.piii.11,1. r>': 94, 430, 

I'lp luri, 2U*. 

Anip.i itKi, Ti7. 

A n i..s, 217. 

1, :,Hi'. .I'll. 

A..,. .181. 

Amyslidos, 394. 
AiiatinustiK, 386, 44’\ 

A ,>ii'X»i'~uiF b, 

Aiidtficisiiias Ultiliver&a* 
1-1113, 433. 

> 


Aiirdiora, 345. 

Aiicilia, 230, u. 251. 
Aiicipitia niuniiiici.ta, 
331. 

Alicia, 408. 

Andabat*, 282. 

Angaria, 479. 
Aiigipoitus r. 'Um, 45. 
Aiiguis 179 
Aiigu.siicl.i via tunica 21 
Aiigusticiavii, .307, 356. 
Augustus cidvus, 21, 
356. 

Aiii'iia, 409. 

Ainnidm agere, dare, 
elhare, exualure, ex* 
sjiiiare, otfundpre, »e- 
piilchro cundere, 409. 
Aiiiiiiadvui'sio cetisuiia, 
109. 

Aiiiiiiadvcrtcre, OA 
ATiiinalid aniblgcua, 5cc. 
407. 

Aiiiiales inaxinii, 237. 

A linos remil tere, 89, n. 
Annulus pruiiubfts, 307« 
403, n. , annuli se> 
niestres, 365; annulu 
uiireu doiinri, 21. 
Aiir|uiti(io, 2U6. 

Ani.B, 419. 

Aiileambulones, 164,387 
Aiitpcocna, 370, 3b3. 
Aiitemciidianuui tein- 

pus, 209 . 

Aiitciina, 341, n. 313, 
Autepii ^meiita, 449. 
Antcpilani, 304. 
.‘Viiteros, 225. 

Antes, 171. 
.Aii.esignaiii, 320. 
AutPsUii lieet, 183. 
Aiitestaii, 214, n. 

Antes till 11s, '12, 49. 

A 111 ha, 4bU. 

Aiiticiini, 451. 

Aiiliqnaic iej'em, 78. 
Am isti.es, 2a7. 
AvrXiifia., 480. 

Anil Id, 312; cniva, 480. 
Ai'virod'iTiii, 358. 

A 5. 

A pel. I e .xiiimin, 93. 
Apex, 238, 250; proLp* 
sus, 238, H. 

‘2Xj5, 

Apianiiin, 4-'9. 

A pluiire, 312. 

A poditri’inm, 379. 
Apugwi, 473 
ATTwAeiwBif, 107. 

A'rovtfiizhui , ib. , 

Apupuuiela, 19, .lily ,400, 
Apiuheca, 4 lb 
Airodi/i'Cif, 421. 
Apparilio, 146. 
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AppMritires, 1-15. 
Appellatio, 204, n. 
Apsides, 480, n. 

Aqua pura vel luslralis, 
419, n.; nquRJ el igir.s 
Interdictio, lt>3. 
Aquseductus, 45, n.,494. 
Aquaria provincia, libra, 
494. 

Aquarii, ib. 

Aquarum curator, prae- 
feetus, coiisuiuriK, 493. 
AquiU, 808, n., 820. 
Aquila, 478. 

Ara, 263, 26 1 ; sepulchri, 
luneris, 417 ; pro aris 
et focis, 263 ; arain te* 
nerc, 201, n. 

Aratiuues, 461. 

Arator, 461, 463. 
Aratriiin, 463. 

Arbiter, 198, 203; bi- 
bendi, 397; aibitruin 
adigere, 198* 
Arbitrium, 410. 
ArboralOrrs, -161. 
Arbores, 470. 

Area vilis, 412. 

Arcera, 479. 
Archigallus, 253. 
Archtniagirus, 885. 
Arehiiniiuus, 413. 
Aruhiposia, 398. 

Arcti gemiiiffi, 479. 
Arctophylax, 479. 
Arctos, 479. 

Arcturus, 479 . 

Arcula, 443. 

.Aicuma, 477. 

Arcus Muuiphales,492. 
Area, 45, 419, 468, 473. 
Arena, 6, 283. 

Areiiarii, 2b3. 

Argei, 271. 

Argeatariv, 490. 
Argeiitarii, 48, -134,490. 
ArgPiiluin niullatitium 
120; puslulatuiii, in 
fectuiii vel rude, fiu; 
turn, signatuiii, 4.^. 
Ai'giletus, 446. 

Aries, 381. 
AotCTOKp*Tlta^ 19. 
Ap«r«t, 479. 

Ariua, 306, n. 344 ; Ii 
soria et pugnaforii 
286; colligere 844. 
Ariuumenta, 844. 
Armaiia, 310, n. 448. 
Arrauti, 3S0. 

Arnienta, 469. 

Armili.e, 324, 364. 
Apwftat, 425. 

Aruniata, 381, e. 

Arrhu vciarrhabo,198, 
Arroualiu, 43, 49, n. bt 
Artologaiii, 88 >. 

I Aruiido, 440, 152, 467, 
Aruspicae, 246, n. 
Aruspicen, 2til. 

Arvales fratres, 219. 
An urn, 462. 

Arx, 242, 486 ; aure.i.'l 
As, 80, 40, 12,58,0 

64, 4“2l.-»25. 48(j. 
Asbphlos, 419. 
Aspergillum, ib., i 
AkSd, 179. 

Assameuta, 251^ 
A^aereie iu seiqi|^titeti 


.jseres, 475. 

Usertor, 189. 
ises, 427. 

isesaoroii, 103,135,210. 
SSiduUB, 4tU. 
ssls 42<>. 
s'ipulator, 192, n. 
strea, 228. 
stroiogi, 244. 
syliiin, 261. 
syiiibulus ad coenam 
venire, 366. 
ktellaui, 289; Atelkiise 
label lo!, ib. 
ilieiiaeuin, 487. 

.thlct«, 278,279, n.,e89 
.Ir^ti, 352, -114, n. 

.ria auclioiiaria, 48, n. 
Irieiisis, 385. 455. 
Irium, ^3, 451, 454. 
.Itageii, o8i. 
nttalica peripplasmata, 
373; Attalicae vestes,152 
Lio, 47, 48; audio- 
coiistituere, pro- 
ferre, 48, n. 

Vuctor, 48: legii, 73; 
seiitentiiK, 18. 
Aucloranieiitum, 2S1. 
Auctorati, i i. 
Auctotibus p 'tiibus, 94, 
\uctoritas, 48; <i‘teriui, 
159; coiiswlaiis vel 
prustoria, 99; in sena- 
tu, 17, N.; ^rscriutie 
vpI praesiTiptas, 13; 
prudent urn vel juris 
consiilionim, 183; se 
iiatiis vel senatOs con 
sulti, 10. 

Audi lores, 156. 
Auditur.is vel auditores 
corriigare, 202, n. 
Augiirauuluiu, 312, n. 
Augiirale, 312. 
Auguratoriiim, 312, n. 
Aiigures, 74, 289,21 
\uijiiriuni, salutis, 240 
impetrativum vel opt. 
luin, 213. 

Auguatdle, 312. 
Augubtalia, 272. 
Augustus, 140, 112. 
Auia, 251. 

Aulwa, 378. 

Aiilxum 298, n. 

Aurea, 481. 

Aurea dnmus, 449, n. 
Aures, 403. 

.Aureus, 428, 430*, nui 
mils, 428. 

Aui'iculain nppunere,! 
Amiga, 482. 

AurijiM*, 276, n. 
Auiigaie, -182. 
Aurigariiij, 482. 

A iinirii coi otiariuin,136 
seiiwafre, 808; ad 
biussair, 428. 
Ausiii-x,239. 210. 
Aus|,icaU comilia, 73. 
Aus)ii( 1.1 Hiilfiista ceil 
riariim, 73; perenii 
240. 

Aus|ikes nujiliarum, 
Aiis]iii;inin, 2UI, 8<)'l, 
egregiiiin vel optini 
71. 

Auster, 473. 
Autograiibiis, 44'J. 

Aului 1 , 280. 


axilla, auxiliares mi- 
itos, 303, ». 
vena, 467. 

veuliniis mens, 483,481 
.verta, 47 1. 
riarium 459. 

/is Afra, 384. 
vunciilus, 25. 
lameiita vel assamen- 
-a. 251. 
ixillai, 368, N. 
lis, 479, 480. 


.abylimica peristroma- 
la, 373 ; ducUiuo, 214. 
'.ibyliiiiii, 244. 

•acc,i:, 363, n. 
crh®. 229. 
iciianalia, 2^9, n. 
.cilius, 112. 
ladizare, 482. 
ijuli, 474, 475. 
lU'iia, 333, n. 
ilis's, 882. 
ilnea, 379. 

ilneator, 37.5, a., 3S0. 
aliieuin, 375, «., 878, 
380, M. 

(jlbHinnm, 381. 
liens, 3W, M. 

Iilisterium, 378. 
iba prinia,367,ii.; ba 
.,«iiipBs<-.ere,nuli-ire,8('7 
Barbatiis,3b7 ; inugisl 
liber, 868. 

Aixat, 496. 
il-coi 108,490. 
.—is, 491. 

Kastarna, 176. 

Batillum, 468. 

Batiolai, 394. 

Batualia, 281. 

Bellariis 374, 381. 

Bene luihi vel vubis,39C 

.‘ficiarii, 313. 

Beniia, 478. 

Bes, bessis, 425. 
Besliarii, 280. 

Bibere ad iinmerun 
397 , (irsEco more, ib 
Bt/tAioiriryoi, 4-16. 
Bibliopolo!, 448, a., 44( 
Bibliuthera, 361, a ,14i 
a bibliotheca, 410,418 
Bibliothecanus, 448 
Biblus, 188. 

Bicliiiium, 873, n. 
Bideiis, 468. 

BidfvUdl, 411. 

Bi.-.w, 4-27, 476. 

Bigatr, 427. 

Bijugi V. -ges, 476. 
Bilix, 153. 

Bifieiiiies, 264. 

■nics, 3:ia 
8 inn, 177. 

■lliMiii, 420, n. 
exlilis, 209. 
riuiii, 490. 

Bu'ia;, 219. 

Bolcti, 381. 

Bolis, 845. 

Bolus, 398, «. 

Buiiibyx, 86 1- 
,,..ui.i, 407. 

Buna p<iraplienialia,4nr, 
suspeiisa, 48. 
Honitarii, 19. 

Bootes, 479.* 

Boreas, 478. 


Etovtrrfoip>ifep, 488. 

BraccdB, 850. 

Brachia, 343, 348. 
Uracliia iiilendere, 344s 
Bubulcus, 443, 479. 
Buixinii, 311,31.'i; ter- 
(ia,315. 

Buie, 63. 

Buleutaa, ib. 
Bulcuterium, ib. 

Bulga, 474. 

Bullii, 411, M.; aurea, 
3i6, w., 353; hcoitea, 
353, «. 
irdones, 476. 
ins, 463. 
istiru]ius, 421. 
uustuaiii. 418. 

Biistum, 417. 

Buxuui, 876, 

0 

Caballi inons, vel Gabal* 
linns, 484. 

Gab.illus, 47-1. 

Cadere, 259, 290. 
CaducKUS, 226. 

I Cadi, 888, n. 

Cad uc urn, 174, n. 
rjadus, 486; cudiim re- 
liiieie, ver'ere, 388. 
[7.cdeie, 260. 

Caslebs, 3^«. 

'11118,481. 

Can ite eera digni, 107. 
.... .. I tabulae, ib. 
(’lesar, 141. 

(..•.sill), 286, n. ; pete- 
j, 3IJ5, n. 

fstus V. ceslus, 279, 
-.dlamistrstus, 7)61. 
CaUinus, 440, 467 . 
OiUta, 49. 

Calcar, 481. 
Calceameuta, 358, «. 
Calcei, 858: repatidi,359 
Caiceus iniitare, 6. 
(jaiueiis, 858. 

Calculi, 216,217. 39R. 
Calculus Miiii'i va;, 217. 
Caldariuin, 378, u., 379, 
n., 380, n. 

Cdleinlu:, 267 ; iutercri- 
hires, uilerculiiies pH- 
Dies, ib. ; Irisles, I'ia. 
CjI'Miduriiiiii, lb. 
Caiices, 394,4716; gem- 
mail, pterati, 396. 
Calieiidrum ahum, 361. 
Caiiia, 307-859. 
Caligatus, 307. 

Gal ones, 318, 173. 
Caluinina, 218, n. ; di* 

iili.lilium.paucoriKii, 
igioriis, tiinoiis, 201. 
Calciniiiam piraie, 211, 
... /ire, 201. 
Calumniari, ib. 
ll.ilumiiidtoros, 210, «. 
Calx, 275, 462. 

Cdinaiix!, <)13. 
Cainarit-x, 843 

(laiiiilliib, tot. 

C.itiiiiii poit.itilcs, 154. 
Caiiii;'irt, .^16.. 
CHinpestiali, 278. 
('..'iinpeslie, ib. 
Cainpeslri gialia, 72. 
Campus Mariiiis, 489, 
490; sceleintus, 25«, 
\eiialis. 400. 
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Caniiidati, 19, 71, 86, n., 
J'^t ; August!, 0%suris, 
pr!ii<'i|)is, 121. 

CalH-S, 398. 

Cjiiiculap, ib. 

397. 

( 'uiina, 440. 

Cdiinu:, 337. 

('aiiiiii trurnentarius, 60. 
(^iiitLari, 394. 
CaiitlitTiiis v«'l canthc* 
11111)1,472 -174. 

C'.ir.tlius. -18^. 

< 'liin mil ji.pfP, ‘ib'J. 
lAinusiiiatus, 483, n. 

(’ ipi’iia p.iit.i, 48‘i. 
('/.i|iilUiii«'iiiuni, 3 
Djpnru loiigu I'U.bUS* 

SiOue, 47. 

(3a{iillati, 367. 

C!dpii^ 264. 

Capislrare, 482. 
('aijistruiii, ib 

C-iiiltP ri'jis'i, 69, 82. 
(i.ipilium, 337. 
Cupitnlliius, 161,483,486 

491 . 

Caioa, 413 447, 448. 

C>)[i>aiii, 380. 
I'lijisarius, 443. 

360, «. 

('.Hisuiii, Alt', 179. 
CapiiUris, 412. 

C'lij^uli ilorus, ib. 
Ci!|)i)liis, ib., 403. 

1J3, 491; exto- 
rum, jpi iiior** t.'fi' hk, 
2(il, >t . ; porci.ium, ,>2-. 
Culiisd, 3:'7. 
t '.iiC'iT, 2)9. «. 
i'i i,’i*ri*s, 275. 

( 'ill . iu-si.i, 304. 

Inrilid) i, 245, u, 

i'l II Oiiiales vi'iiti, 474. 

<■ iilirifs, 460; t.dus- 
vei SI, 47.1. 

<\ii3o, il). ; pnu9, 
illlll.., I.CsnpiJUS, 460. 
Cai-iL'.e, 381. 

Carle's veHislalis, 300, a. 
Cariii.i, 311, a., 342, 31 1. 
(Ju. riio.i, 131; <‘uiii|insi- 
litm. 131, 190, a., to- 
gatinn, r290: iledui.lum 
Oil ( rp. 4 ' 1. 
(y.irniPiitaii.i, 270. 

•ntalis purta, 485. 

t 'ar 

Cjr IPX, 1 IS, 119. 
iifi-'ii 17?. 

< '-'I p'oi, 3:’io. 

<‘.111 us ill, 

<\iri..,iiiim, 479. 
Cairaito, ili. 

C.iriucd, 178. 

4 ’.II I u< ai ins ib. 

< .11 ms, 479. 

C.iiyiil.'c, 38 1. 
f'.i'.i Komuli, 187. 

<,'as.*“ 44S. ^ 
r.insis, 300. * • 

(ahi.'ll.i, .r,7. 

CasliTi.i, .il.’l. 
il.isiia, ip^-ipv.), I'jbprnii, 

dlU; 1('» I ii;.! riorum, r 
iiii't.ni, 310; move 
315, 1. ; iMVulia vi'l ii< 
tiro, .)4.S, u. ; statu 
c.i^ti is teiliis, &u., 310. 


Cafaphracti, 307. 
C.UapiiatPs, 315. 

( ’.itapultoi, 332. 
Catastiuiiia, 311, n. 
(].itpll.'e, 324, 36.1, a. 
(1at«ii.i, H03, n. 

( 'atenati cultoros, 32, ». 
C.it«i.«l.i, 321. 363, M. 
C.itcrvai It, 282. 
Ciithridra, 47.5 ; Ionga,9. 
(lavdf'iliiim, 45.5. 
f'avcu, pniiid, ultima. 

JVC., 298. 

C.iuila, 311, a. 

C.iu.l»,x, 337, 471, a. 
(’-.iiipo, 497. 

(.laupmiip, 197. 

('■uirus, 473. 

Causd .spiiipI ilicti, 157, 
a. ; sO)itic:j, 2116, k. 

1!'8.«.; fonji-ulio, 202. 
(j.msdni at;ere, 2i I ; di- 
i;prp, 109. a. 

Ciiusaiii, 302. 
t’dusidi, 5285, w. 

C.inU'la, 312. 

CplnrcK 20 

(Jolla liigiuaria, et cal- 

daria, 378. 

('•‘luces, 340. 
(Iciintaphiurn, 423, 40.4. 
Cpii'' ro populi.xv itiitps 
Sul'oIi'S, laiiu.i.'s, jircii- 
masque, 107; ri-leien- 
iin dc abqiia rp, 10. 
Cei ■ agi 

ip'a,ppi tiDius 107. 
(’Mbi, 5S, a, 

Oiisio h.ipi.'ila, 3’i8. 
(Jp'itures, 106. 

(Jfiis.iiia aiiiiiiddvPrsiu 
109. a.; Riib'Ci i j»tio,107. 
'.'iisoris j'idic'mui. ii>. 
Vnsoria'itiPili imliB.ib/, 
li;;os VC I t..bul.B, 108. 
’,(•11 sum agere v. habere, 
107. 

Census, 5, a 33, 67, 09 ; 
cHpitis, 60; oquestris, 
1(18 ; in corpore, 58; 
Roin.ini popu.i, spiia- 
toi ms, 108 ; 'oli, bO. 
Ci'nf.iuins, 3t2. 

( pi feiiaiii, 138. 
('(■(iteiidiiu.s .li'er, 67. 
(Jpiile’iiin.i' Jiiii.c, qua- 
tonia’, K'liovatJJ, pci- 
petiue, ‘l.>3. 
lentPbiiiiatiii, 329. 
Onto. 47 1 
C<-..i....rs, :ni, n? 

Ceiilu, 1. 1, lul. 
Ceuliiinviii, 121, 198*, 
litibus jiidicaiidis, 1522* 
Oi tuiiniliis 471. 

Cl r tiirie-. r>/, 68. 
Cenluridiii r<’rre, ,JiOu 
(errp v, peiilere, 76. 
Ci’iituno dccinii pili, 
posterior, pi 'uipilix. 
primi unliiiis, primus, 
pii.ir, 

Cemnriuu.iliis. ib. 
CciilnrioiiPS iiiiiioii's or- 
diiir, ib. 

Ceiilu.ssi.s, 427. 

Ctfia prii.ia et -xtiem 
.50. 

. -2 


Ceram inm, 4. 6,1 
Cerasiis, 470. 

Ceratoj, 342. 

Cerberus, 233. 

curus, 5142. * 

•■ales, 119. 

CeiPaba, 271. 
la, 467. 

(Jens iiicumbere, 412. 

iti vel cerriti, 215. 
(’proiiia, 278. 

Cei tuinen alhlcticum ve 
icyiiiiiiuum. 278. 

Cei ussd, 302. 

C"i usbatJE, ib. 

C. ‘ivi, 3.;i. 

Cervical, 475. 

Ceiima, 467. 

Ci'S|'<-s Iwiiuilus, 46lt 
(.Phsio ill juie, 47. 

CliabUi. 214. 

(ylididau-.is ratiuni 
PI uditus, 241. 

( Ihaionitas, 33. 

Cliarta deletitia, 441; 

Li% “Hic 

439. 

Cl>artu;,43b; eplstularcsj 
444. 

Cheimbobcitim, 459. 
XiAlOplo;, 3<l7. 

( diii.iiiiaxiiini, 477. 
Chiiodola*, 355, u, 
CKirogiuphus. 442. 

( hiiuiiumi, 295. 
ChinmoiuontPb, ’385, 
Ciiiruthecn*. 279, o., 359. 
(Jhirurgi, 33. 
Chlaniydatus, 310. 
(dilumys, ib. 
Choragiuin, 294. 
Ciioragus, ib. 

(Jliorus, 294. 

Cib.llm, 374. 
Cib<)iia,:i94. 

Ci iiiu. 37 1 ; staiitcs ca- 
I'ere, 328. m. 

( II atrix, 172. 

Cuer, ciceivula, -109. 
Cilicia, 331, n, 
Ciiicl«is355 ,Uiiirmu5.0] 
Ciiieiaiii, 3ot. 

( liiiei.uinin, 41.9. 

C 11-11111111, 355, w. 
CiiiitliiriPS, Sol. 

( 'ippi, J3l. 

Cipi'iis, 416, 419, B, 
'piis" tomciiluiii,373. 
('iici, 489. 

C.ifuiioies vel cire.i- 
es, HI 4. 


‘,69. 

( u.-,iiiiseripti.., 114. 

• eiis, 84; Apullinari 
vi'l Klaininius, 81, 489; 
iiiaximiis, 274, -189. 
Cnii. 3bl. 

CisiiinUb, 478. 

Ctsuim, ii% 

C.sta, 78, B. 

( it tri, lu6. 

( UPS iiigeiiui, 38. 
Civi'ates la’dei.ita*, 61 
64. 

Clabiilsre, 479. 

^ ('laiiio., 2W, B. 
j t'iaiii’ itio, 299. 

U 


'llaiissimus, 11, 125. 
Jlassiarii, 346. 

liusBici,345;auctores,C9 
llabsieus, 66. 
llitssis, 69, 317. 

'lilbra ferrea, 283. 

. iiistr 1, 4 j)l, 
L.Iausiritumus, ib. 
['iauhtriim, 318. 

[Jir.vcs, 450. 

I laviis, 3lH. 

C>I-sydr.i,‘202,270, 315. 
Clieiites, 21. 

L'lla:, clitellarla, 474. 
('loaca iiuixiina, 495. 
Cludc.-e, 405. 

Clouctirium, 405. 

Ciuacai unioiiratores,495 
ti iiiu, 233. 

Ciyiieus, 306, 378, 380. 

factitare, 117. 
Ciiactures, 117. 

Cuchlea:, 384. 

Cochlpare, 396, 459. 
Cochleariu, 437. 

Jodex, 215, w., 444; 
(IreriuiaiiuB, Horuiu- 
gpiiiaixts, .lusliiiiaitiis, 
’rheodi).sijims,repetiias 
rr.i- 1 ctioiili:, iS3. 

.iii-.lli .'>',411. 
Ccelebs, 388. 

Id, 467. 

(^■'llus inoiis, 483. 

Cm 1 urn, 480. 

C.iemptio, 399, 400, 407. 
Co'iii 369, 303; adilia- 
iis, ndjicialis, 387 ; sd- 
vi'iilituL, 36b. n., S87 
aiiteiucaiia. augii- 
lalis, dubia, 386; tera* 
lis, 421 , iiupiialis, 405; 
potitiikalib, 33b, lectu, 
367 ; salmrib, uOb; via* 
tica, 387. 

Co iiaoula, 47'5. 
('•enaculum, 372. 

Cw'iiaj caput vol (lompa, 
381. 

Cieiiatio, 372. 

Ca natioiies, 455, 
Civiiuia bitbita uoiidicU- 

ijup, 3!- 6. 

(’iii'icitio. 303. 

( ogiiati, 2,5, 40, n. 

( ’Dgiii'nres, 212. 

’Dgm I, r,6. 

('oi'iiiisi ere, 101, 231. 

-IS j rwtoiia, 320. 
)rlei., 319; ulares 
ataM.c, ,H17, n. 

Cnitiii, 72, «. 

Cola viuHi'ia, 389, n, 
m, 2S3. 

Collati'iales hmredoc.SS 
(Juliet iiim, 234, 218; 

I u.M urn, 267, «. ; le- 
caliinii, 249, n. ; I’lavii^ 
alium,s>xlaliuiii Augus- 
lalium, 2-18. 

(^ll^u;tC, 46-1. » 

Co\l\u.i, 81 ; porta, 4S.5. 
(. u'liib hoituloiiiin, 485 ; 
5liiicius, Dianas, Ke- 
nmniiis, IS). 
('oilybi>li*j, 134 
Culoiii. 32, -161, 46S. 

(Joloaii.-p, 61 ; niildarp<., 
62; citiles, plelifia:, 
logatde, 63. 
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Colonus bonuB, 4fil, n« i' 
Colum, SSS-.-nivarium, ^ 

Columbtr,2l9. P 

Columbaria, 420, «m 423. O 
Colauma ■«ipa,491 i J' 
nia, 492-, rostraU, 327, C 
491. ^ 

Column*, 491. 

Columiiurii, 492. J 

Coliimnarium, 492. 
Colua,452. " 

Coma calamistrata, 361 ; i 
in gradus for mala, 361 ; 1 

coma tuggestum, 361. ‘ 

Comburere, 410, n. 
Comisaarl, 370. y, 

CoiniMatio, 370. y 

Comis8ator,370-,conjti- J; 
. rationia, ib. i ^ 

CumiUtuI, 133, n. y 

C^'Omilea, 125. J; 

Comilia, 126, 159, 2l3. C 
7, 39,65,70,71,75,80, C 
125, 146, 157 ; Cdlata, 

66 ; ceiituriata, 39, 43, I 
49. 65, 66, 67, 70, 71, 
73,79,83,100,130.149, j 
205—207; curiata, 65, J 
6b, 205, 241 ; dirimere, < 
112, »*.; habere, 65; 
iiiajora,67 ; impuli, 84; < 
tr'ibuta, 65, oO, 81, 83, 
81, 111, 113, 118, 119, ' 
Vii, 149, 205, 207, 203, ' 
Comitialea diea, 65; ' 
com'itialibuB diebtt8,7, t 
Comitiati tribuni, 159. 
Comilium, 65. 
CoinmeiiLari, 281 . 
CuinmeA\arii, 237, 443 
electorum vel selecto 
rum, 443; a commeula 
riU, 443, 

Comnientarlus rerur 
urbanai um, 237 • 
Commiisiones, 487. 
Cooimitteic opera, 487 
Comoedia, 289; comue 
dia toKata,pratcxtata^ 
trabeata, &c„ 269; A 
lelianas, 290. 

Commune, 41; in co 
mane coiiBulere, pro* 
flette, &c., 44. 
Compaclorea librorum, 

■ 'I**- 

Comparare inter ae, W3. 
Comparaiione parlirijOS. 
Comfedee, 219, ,217. 
Cilompereodiiidtioj 200. 
Conipitalia, 271, 279. 
Compluviiira, 230, 455. 
Cnmponere, 409, 410,419 

Coinpromixsariiis, 198. 
Compi'omissutn, 200. 
ConcimeraU audatio, 
378, N., 380, n, 
'Concepta actioma inten- 
tione, 197, «, 

Toncha, 315. 

Conchy lia, 384. 
Conciliabula, 64. 


in vMare, 115 ; in con- Co 

clone stare, ib. 

Conciones conduct*, 23. 
Cunc.lamare, 409. t-® 

Coiicliiiiiatum est, 409. > 

i]oiiclave, 455. 

Cuticubina, 401. ;® 

Concubiiiatus, 401. ^ ■* 

Coiicubium velconcubia t 

nox, 269. ' 

Condere, 411; in lera- n 

riuin, 15; lustrum, 69; < 

rite manes, aniuiaiu se- 
pulchro, 409; corpoia, « 

418. <= 

Condictio, 200. ^ 

Cundictionrs, 191. ® 

Condi tor dulcin rias,385. , 

Conditores juris, 155. J 

I Cnnditoria, 422, n. - 

Guiuiitoriuiii, 419. 

Conducta inultiiudo,23. 
Conductores, 461. ^ 

Gonfarreatio, 399, 400, 
401, 407. 

Gongi.irium, 354, 437. 
:ongii, 436. 

Jongius, 354, 437. t 

Conjectores, &15. 

Coiijurati. 301. 

Coiijuratin, 301. ® 

Conjux, 401. 

Conimbiuin, 401, n. ' 

Gonquisitio, 303. - 

, Cunqiiisitnres, 303. | 

Conscript! palres, 2, 8. ’ 

Consecratin 424. J 

Consensiules, 192, ' 

sentes il«i, 227. ' 

sessores, 210. ' 

('onsilia sf*me»»tri.i,_8 ' 

Consitiarii, 201, 135, ... ' 
Consilium, procotisnlis, 1 ' 
135, n. ; reipublic« 
seinpiternum, 2 ; in 
consilium secedere, 114, 
n. ; in consilium adhi- 
beri vel nssumi, 156,n. 

. Constitutiones, 20, 182, 

|. w.; priucipales, I8‘2. «. 

Conslratub equus, 3li7 . 
Coiisaalia, 272. 
isiieie os, 482. 

It. isiietudo vel mas ina. 

^ u.n.l>»3. 

Consul priol, 93. 

’ Consulores, 9, 99, 137 ; 
3. l»rzali, rectores, 137. 

\5, Consularis Hqu.iruiu,495 
Consulere seii.ituin de 
. .iliquare, 12;licct,155. 
Consules, 91,92; dosig- 
nati, 94, 80; lionoiarii, 
19 ordinarii, sultecti, 99. 

[, Consuli nrdine, 9. 

Consulia belli, sapieii- 
io, turn, Oracchi, 14. 

Gonii, 345, «. 

.n. Coiiticiiiium, 269. 

tiontnbernalcs, 29, 133, 
313, 401. 

CoiitubBrniiun, 29, 313, 
ai9. 401 : '■Vivere in 


Goptse, 385. 
'7oqui, 33. 
[)uqnus, 385. 
['dirbitm, 312. 
(iria, SS'l, n. 


Conciliatores, 240. 
Coficiiiuiii, 15, 210 ; ple- 
bis, 81. 

Conoionalis hirudo »- 
rarii, 23. 

Itiicionem dare, produ- 
. core, advocare, in as 
“ Hjliabeie, venire. 


3l9, 401;^Vjvere in 
coiitubernio, 313. 
(\mventus, 134. 
Conrivari recto, recteet 
dspsile, 3.*t7. 

Convivii dictator, dux 
/el Btralegus, 397. 
Convivium iuttinpcsti 

1, 369. 


urnicuio, 324. 
ioriiiger, 229. 

oriiu, 295, 314. , Gu 

oriiua, 317 «. ; velo- Cn 
rum, 341; iiortus, 318. On 
orolla, 2%, 381, «. Ou 
lorollariniii, 206. ^ • 

Jorona caslicusis, 323; 3 

civica, 322; graniinea h 
nbsidionalU, 323 ; mu- 
rails, navftlis, roslrala, 

323; sp!cea, 249; sal- 
laris, 323 ; sidi eoron.i, 

28. corona cingt-re vel 
idare, 330, n. \ 
uronaebi iiis,381. 
Coron*. 362, o81, «• 

‘onani ci»llipere,2(l2,»i 
■onare cratcra vcl Vi- 
1, 397- 

-uiiarium aurum,136. 
Corpor.i lecticarioriirii, 
476, noriduin concla- 
mala, 409. 

Corpus juris, 102, 112 
132, 183,184 ;8«care,40 
[)orieotores, 125, 137. 

igere mores, llOjW 

Corrigia, 368, n. 

(Cortina, 247, «. 

Corns, 473. 

Goivi, 349. ' 

Corybantes, 263. 

Coryiiibi v. corona, 341, 
Cor) innua, 472. 

1 Corypliajus, 294. 

I (Jotliones vel • na, 348. ■ 

Cothurnus, 292, n„ 339 • 

Gotylm, 436 
Covinarius, 478. 

Covinus. 478. ' 

, Oater, 39 4, 397. 

, Cl ates, 332, n, ; dentat 
. 464; sub crate necari 

;429, FI. 

Cl earl, 79. 

(TCmaiP, 410, n. 

. C.iepid* vel -dul.-*, 3> 
Ciepidaruin osiragul 

359, FI. 

• (irepidali, 369, fi, 

' Crepundi I, 404. 

5 i Crejiusculum, 269. 
e ' Cl eta, 2(5, 362. 
i. Greta v. ci essa not l, 2 
F. Gietali’, 362. 

; Criiiati pedes, 28. 

, ’ j Vet ill h.«reditali9, .52 
' [Jrimen ui.»jestatib, I 
i. w., l.>5; laptus, 190, i 
■'0- 

, Cl i nidi 361, 

uB, vil 5, 362. 

3 Clines heU vei bupp 

ti, 368, n. 

13. Criiiitus, 227. 
in Gnsta. 306. 

Crorola, 365. 

(Vusue, 395. 
et Crustula, 384. 
Crypta,4y7. 

ui Crviitoporticus, .>7t>. 

iCobicuia, dorm Ilona, 
ti niavtS.^. 

ICS, 15.5. 


Cublcularius, 34, n. 
Cubiculuni, 283. 

Cubile, 475. 

Cubitus, 43.5, 436. 
Gucullu'i, 356, 369, u. 
Cudo, 360. 

Culcita, 373. 

Culco iiisutus, 221, n« 
(;uleiis, 437. 

Gulina, 454. 

Ciilmeii, 418, 409. 

Gulinus. 469. 

..Ipa potare maeistra, 
397. 

lulter, 463. 

■ lUrarii, 257. 

iltrarius, 261. 
iltii,204. 

Hi, 394. 
arum, 101. 

•us, ‘.^83, 298, 

....ruluni agere, 336, «. 

ipediiB, 384. 

ippa vel Cl! pa, 397. 

rator, 138. 

ralores aquai nin ill; 

leruiii piibliciiiui", vi- 
■um, Ac., 122. 
retes, 252, 253. 

.riales, 50. 

rio. 1; Maximus, 1, 
161. 

irioncs, 66, 249. 
irricula, 477. 

11 ) 116 , 476, 477 ; falr.v 
11, 477. 

Cursoies, 475; publici, 
197. 

Ill soriK:, 340. 
iirsns, 277, 47t>. 

■urule ebur, 89, <1/7. 

• lurules inaqislralub, ib. 
Custodes, 78. 

„astodu, 451; libeia, 
219. 

CustiidiT. 314. 

Gy.ilhi, 436. 

Gyaibissari, 396. 
i Gyathiis, 396; ad eja- 
llios stare ot stalui, ib. 
r.yciiis, 362. _ 

'’ymliii BUtilis, 337. 
lyiiibia, 394. 
yrnbuliC, 342, n. 
iinsiM . 1 . -479. 

.Uyuiiis, 46V. 


Diiciyii, 384. 

U,iclj lotliera, 300. 

rv.74l5- 

l.imiiati od gluduim 
,ul luduiii, 28i> 
Damiiulin, 51; ad be 

....j, 220, . 

Llumiiii, 51, 52. 

Damnum, 219; inimi.. 
daliim, 196; pt:c-^laie, 

"• 

Diipes, 117; libat*, ob). 
Decaiiusc313. ^ 
Uixenijaida, 436, «. 
Ui'cemviii, 6, 7, 70, 81, 
86, 130, 131, .149, 1P5. 
199, 246; Jitibus judi- 
candis, lJl,19ii; s.iciia 
faciiiudis, j.’3 ; sacro- 
iiim, 102. 

Droeies 3V2. 
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Deeernere, 76. 

Decics, centies, ttc. 429. 
Deciiuaui,3U5 ; limites, 
472. 

Decimatio, 329. 
Declurari, 79. 

Deco lore, 353. 

Decreta, J82, h. ; augii- 
ruin, CiKsai-is, coiisu- 
Iiiin, ilfcurioiiuiii, judi- 
cis, poiitilicuiii, pi'inci* 
pia, 14. 

DecretoiU arma, 2S6. 
DecriMvxm, lire,* sena- 
tCks, 10, 14; ti ibuiiorum, 
114; ullimum vel ex- 
tremum, 18. 

Deciima; 51. 

Di’cuniaiii, 5 1, 55. 
Deciiinatiiini, hO 
Dc«uiii.iuns,5f»,472,473 
Di'cunx, -IJS. 

Dccurid seuutona judi- 
«’um, 210. 

Decunae,! 16,147,210 304 
D curio, fad, .dl9 ; cubi* 
ciil.irioi uui, 45.5. 
D.uurrerc, 3lS, 418 ; ad 
tacitfi sMtl'iigia, b5. 
Dccursio, .il5, f*. 
D(»cusb.iti<», 47«!. 
Dcciissalum, 477. 
l).M uss.h, 417. 

Deditllii, 28, 34. 
Dediucrc, 453. 
Deiluctore'*, 72, 104. 
Doteiisures, 212, n 
Dcriiiturii viuum,391, N« 
IJi'luricii, 301- 
Drjii I de prill fp, 77. 
Dciutiu iiuiniiiii.. 211, n, 
LVl 

lUiii, 210, ’<• 

Dr’lccium liabere.lOO, «. 
Delirare, 405. 

Dcpluca, 37 4. 

IVlubr.i, 258, n. 
Deludpie 287. 

Dciuiii. (ii. 

l)cii.MHis, 30, n., 31, 10, 
427, 430, 

J)C! - ■ 

D.m.s, 403. 

Jb‘.,i.',e, 463. 
lliMilis Pviilsio, 36.1, n. 
De,.r*(iilal<.i, 135 «. 
IJei'iuuTf viiiii, 4U9. 
l)<*piiiudiii, 77. 

H' |jiir(<t(>o, 56, n., 220. 

Pi'lilISlt'uillCS tosiiiiiii 

214. 

I>i*|i08'liis, 409. 
l)e.OK..M.,;9. 
Dpscendere, in ciein. 
campuiii drc., 218; nl 

Dpsertiii, 477. 

Dcsii^iiari, 71). 
])esi{>iiatiii , 113. 

Des'ifjOaloifi, 255 

De Sill tores, 477- 
'Desultoi ii, 9J7. 
Dctcstalio ^a<•l■or i,66. 
Deiiox, 12.5. 

Dextaiis, 42.5- , 

Dexter* lit siniFlor, 242. 
Diaela; 455. 
lliiiTinnie, fa.l, ri. 

IlKiria, 32.5, 41.1. 

Uiailiini scrv'irum, 3 


Dibapho vet tire, 242. 
Dibciplmm cugitare, 24^ 
Dicam scribere, subscri- 

b'‘ ■ . . 

Dici, 79. 

Dicrutie, 336. n. 
Dictator, 70. 86, 99. 
Diututura semeslris, 127. 
Diebus f.istis, lb5, u. 
Diem diflinderc vel dif- 
lorre, 20.1, w. ; direre, 
206 ; prodicure vel piu- 

Diea Allie ,272; at- 

romitiales, 65 ; conci'p- 
tiva:,270. fiMi.lOI. 

15 4, I 2:0.11.; Icil.r 

w. ; iiilRiisti, 27 4 ; iiiter- 
cisi, 1.54, iusti,2«3; 

iis, 269, n. ; neltisli, 
101, 1.54, n . ; prasliares, 
274 ; profesti, 274 ; pm- 
270.0. ;rtlii.\osi, 
274; slat If, 270, «. ; 
status, 200; tirucinii, 
3.5); loeo! vii ills, 354. 
DIespUer. 2il. 
Dittarreali-i, 400, 407. 
Ui^esta, 18,1. 

IJli^italia, 3.59, n. 

Ill', ills orepere, 385. 
Di^ito licet i, 191. 
Di^ituin tolleie, 47. 
D.cilus, 435, 436; an- 
uiilans, 3lil>. 

Dll cicleMes, 228; indi. 
^6te$, 231 ; nia^iii, 228; 
iti.ijoruiii rciitiuiii,221 ; 

Heiitiiiin, 230 , nobiles, 
2;8; putell.iiii, 381; 
selccli, 2:11, 228. 

Diis reddi, purricit 262. 
Ilijovis, 233. 

Dilticiiluni, 269, 

Diludia, 287. 
Dioiarhicri, 282. 
Diineiisuin, 31, u., .’jSO.n. 
Diininutio capi(i», .57 , 
cdpitis inaxtiua, media, 
lb. 

Dimittere uxoiein, 407. 
Diu-cPsis, 124, 
j Dmitajd niatiT, 224. 

Dimijsid, 239, tt, 

I Dll sriiii. 276. 

Dioiaj, 39 1. 

Diphlbeia, 369; Jovis, 
139. 

A l/.f 439. • 
Dil.l..in.(, 4.1, 497. 

D'l-.i vel Uiraj, 243. 


suduigia, 78. 
Di.calceatiib .D8. 
Discedere inaiuon 
12 . 

l)i..r-osRiii, 13. n. 
Disc.! jcictiis, 27H, ». 

Disciiictus, 0.5.5. 
Disriis, 278, 374, a, 
Dii.cutorp, 101. 
Dispiilalt 1 t'u li'3 


Distribulores, 78. 

Dius Fidius, 231. 
Diverbid, 289, n. 

Divrrsoria, 497. * 

Diverticula, 497. 

Divide, 11. 

Divinatio, 210. 

Divini, 245, 

Divisores, 72 
Divortiiini, 406, n.: fa- 
cere ciiiii uxoie, 4U7« 
Dixi, 215. 

Do, dico, addico, 101. 

. 4 Id. 

Dodraiis, 425, 436. 
Dolabra, 461. 

Doll 11 in, 383. 

Doniiiid, 443. 

Diiiiiini inMilarum, 46. 
D. 

49. 

Diiniinus, 29, 35, 39, w., 
49, 111), r«., HI, 112, 
280. 4 13- 
Doiiiitor, 48^, »i. 
Dunmiicul.v., 383. 
Di.iinis, 45, 48 , Palatl- 
0.1, 4h4; privatie, 449. 
D....a, 417. 

Doiui i aniiulo aureii, 21. 
Dmidiio, 18. 

Doiialiviiiii, 437. 

Dos lecepticia. 401. 
Dossiunid. 474, »/. 
Diuebmd, ti7, 12<5, 129. 
Draco, 479* 

Diupax, <>18. 

Diu-.-nani, 138,210. 
Duccre, 452, /<.. 4.53 
hoDCsliiiit urdiiieni,3ll8; 
404. 

Uucea, 123; uiultliudi- 
uum, 24, ». 

Ductus, 309, n. 

Duelld, 53, 425. 

Duo et vicesiinani, 305. 
Diiodccini scnpla vel 
suriptula, 398. 
Duodevicesiniaiit, 305. 
Jluplicarii, 325. 
Diiplicatio, 194. 
Duumviri, fad, I'di, 205, 
216, 

Dux, 326; .emuiiis, 308; 
piiufectiisque i lassis, 
3)bi tuiiiiie, 309. 

E 

Kbur,467; curule, 89,477 
Erclcsia, 6d. 

Kciileus V. eqiiuleus, 213 
Edicere, 101, w. ; sc 
til in, 7. 

Kdica, 7, 20, 182, 

l-dictiiiii, UIJ, w,, 102, 
1.5; rieiempioriuin, 

, ni,prov iiieiale. 

iibaiii ,uiium piourn- 

•l pm t*- bus, 

102 . 

Eilitionep, per, 212. 
b'dititii judices, 213. 
b (iilor glad iutorum, 280, 
2S3, 284, 286, 287. 

Kilituns IribiiiiMl, 283. 
Kdulia inellitii vel dul- 
cuiia, :i8t. 

EX.»rT,T, 482, ». 

Egrciii lelttliuiiein, 10. 


E(»regii, 126. 

338. 

Elttutbesium, 380, n. 
Klloborosus, 245. 
Elogium, 51, 423. 
Emancipare, 41, n., 46. 
E/n.ii>cipstio, 41. 
Embleinata, 395; ver- 
iriiuulata, 457. 

Emboli a, ‘J96, 

Einbiilus vel -um, 480. 
Emere a malo auctore,48> 
Emeriti, dOl, 330. 
Emjlaslratio, 471. 
Kinpl.islrum, 3b3. 
Emi.tiu, 400 II.; peries 
el iibmiii, 4 j, 4<j , sub 
corona, 47. 

Endromis, 278. 

*Hwo4«t, 482, n. 

Ensifi, 307. 

Eiiubcre pntribuB, 41. 
Eiiuptio gentis, 41. 
Epfiomendes, 44% 
Ephippia, 307. 
Ephippiuin, 474. 
Epibate, 346. 
Riri/ttiSpai, 3 15. 
Kiri>pa'/»7, 42.1, 
Epirhediuiu, 479. 
Episcopiis 124. 
Epistola, 19, 12.5, «. 4.11. 
ab cpistolis, 446. 
Epistylium, 491. 
Epitaphium, 4J3* 
Epithnldmia, 405, n» 
Epitrapezius, 382. 
‘EirruXo^«(, 483. 

E|iiiiie sacriRclnles, 262. 
E|iuiiim votivuin,259,N. 
Epiiltiri de die^i diem*, 
369. 

Eqncs, 379. 

Equestris ordinis prin- 
cops, 22. 

Equi jiigales, jugatii, 
jiiges, tunalea, 481. 
Equina, 270. 

Eqiiiso, 482. 

Equitalus Justus, 304. 
Eqiiites, 1, 20, 21, 22, 
2.1, t8, 209, 210, 216, 
317, 356. 

I'^qiiuiii adimere, 22. 
Eqmis Ortiibris, 273. 

El i'aFiuliiiii subterraiic- 
um, .12, n. 

Eivum, 167. 

Esc 111 us, 470. 

Esquiliiia 81 ; porla,4S5. 
Ks.stilaiii, 282. 

Ki.sed,ii lus, >178. 
Essedum, 478. 

Euri) ns, 27.5, 2S3, 4C0. 
Kurus, 47.1. 

, -«• 

EvPi ' idtor, 420. 

e, 18b, «. ; dcos, 
dJO. ^ 

Ewicali, 303,312. 
I'iVoriiiio, 301. 
Exauctorure, 330. ^ 

J'Jxaucli lati, 327, w. 
Exaucturutio, 329, 330. 
Exuugtir.iri p(isse,166,>i. 
Exauguratio, 43, n 
Excepiu), 202, n. 
b:\culiie, 314, 4.51, 461. 
Rxcubias Hgeie 311, n. 
Exedr.e, 4 17, «- 
Exciciiiaud palum 31S. 
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KTCrcitator, 270. 
Mxfiicitiir nuviii, 10). 
Exeicitus, consu- 
lui is, 30V, N. 
Kxtm'redarp, 51. 
Kxi;;ere fon'is, 4(18* 
liixiliuiu, 220. 

Kxltuere dieoi diceudo, 

n. 

Kxodia, 289. 
lilxiimis, dti'J. 

Kxostra, 298. 

Expensi lalio, 431. 
Kxpioratoria naves, 340. 
Kxpromissor, 4IJ. 
I'ixquiliitus, -181. 
Exsequiie, 411; iiniiu- 
turir, 412. 

Kxta coiisulrre, ‘ Gl, n. 
ExtUpirrs, 2 to. 
Extraordinurii, j09, 312, 
315. 

Exuviae, 324. 

Exverrae, 12(1. 


Friba, 467. 

Fabfilv Atelliini, 289. 

Fubri, 33. 

Fabrica*, 310, h. 
Fabulani f.icere vol do- 
care, 290. 

Faceiu inter utiatnipia, 
413; txutis uuptiiUeii, 
maritai, legitimw, 104. 
Facliu afba vel albata, 
russula, veneta, prubi* 
iia, auratu et purpura, 
27 b. 

Factiones uurigaruin, 
276; quadriguriiiruiu, 
477. 

F«gi, 484. 

Fu<:;utalis mons, 481. 

Fa lap, 

Faltax ( Ircus, 489. 
Kxlx, 164. 

Fbmilia, 20, 27, a., 29, 
40, a., 48, 40, 211. 
Fainiiia; etnploi,inanci- 
patio, 49. 

FamilureK, 29. 
Famulie, 3S;), n. 

Fxna, 21.5, 2'i8, n. 
FaiiaiK i, 241. 

Far, 40i', lt.0. 

Farreuiii ii'ium, 400. 
Farina, 4(i6. 

FdHoe.s, S, '.,0— 93, 103 

322, 3.'U. 

Fabci.v 3 )(i, 3.77. 

Fasi-lus, 1()/. 

Fubtf, ibO, 237, 274' 
coiisiilures, k. lrridatfs,_ 
230; lastos resf rarc,03 
Fa!,tifti.iliis, 4 .} 0 . 
Fiisligium, 450; npeii 
impniii'ie, ib. 
iFatidici linri, 217, n. 
Faiiuuliu, 2/0, 273. 
Fuustus 2li. 

/''avetc* rioguis, 146. 
Fiivoniiib, 173. 

Fiix, 413; prirna, 26'J. 
Fi'bniari, 2ti5. 

Fcciciles vel felialos 
219, 2 ‘j:). 

Felix, 242. 

Feiniiialiu vel femora 
l ii, 357. 

Fcin .-ilrw, 457. 


I Kcvaiia,270;inuiiera,421 ' 
Fercula, 326, « , 385, 
417; prim a, 374. 
Feiciilum, 4/5, 493. 
Ferenluru, 305. 
Ferelrum, 415^ 491. 
Fi'riie, 71, 106; Coiicep- 
liv.e, 273; deiiicales, 
420, iinperativie, 273; 
I..ilin.x‘. 11 1. 123, 278. 

Fi lie rep'iUaiii, leiitii- 
I'i ini, sulfragiuiu vel ta- 
bellttin, 79. 

1'Vri am i ecipere, 267, n. 
Keinla, 31. 

Ki'sceiiiuiii versus, 28S. 
Fi’sturas int.-r sc t 
^ lilt, re, 18J, M. 

Kesiuiu aiiciliDritin,271 ; 

F.bulas, 321,356. ' 

1*1001 cainntis'.arii, fii. 
Fidei cnininissiim, 6l. 

fjussior,siuin>>ii' ,143. 
fidom de furo luilero. 

i -I'*'*- 

I Fidos, jnsjiiranduin, 14. 
FuliCines, 2.57. 

Fidimli, 213. 

Fiduciariiis h.-etos, 51 
paler, 12, 

Fill! HI ducoie, 453. 
^lltlbli», 361. 

Fiiiiota, 462. 

Fiiiius, 462. 

Ki^cales gladiutorcs,26. 
Fiscella, 482. I 

Fibcus, IJl, w., 174, N. 

mta, 140 ; nasturitiu, 
24it, n. 

islulje, .377, 460, «. 

.‘abclla, 385, n. 

'lagflla, 4/2. 

IdKillimi, 219, 481; 
ion ibile, lb. 
lUgium, 481. 

L laiiien, 4, 66, '250, 251, 
2.)t; diahs, 2:r>, K'O, 
dull 1, Jlai liulib el Otii* 
liiufis, 230; Gcaatib, 
251. 

inaj, 2.57. 

incs,236; niinoios, 

2.71. 

iia poi ta, 18.5. 

'I,iiin...,, ...... 

Flainmeuni vel -us, 403. 
alia, 27 1. 

iiontaiia nQrt.i 48.5 . 
Fih „ 1.. vel -ia, 357,358. 
boruli, 4.51 

horns, 2h3, 454 ; pereii- 
iiib, pervigil, 122 ; por- 
tatnis, 144, n. 

Fu n •latorcs, 434. 
cos, 4b^<. 

Kii-ui(iii,4bH ;cai iliini,ili 
Fu-iin«,l.;3-, per pc I III! HI, 
lb. M‘iiiiiuciariuiii,431; 
uiiciaiiiini, 433. 

Folia, 138, 470. 
F.ill.culus, IjfD. 

Fuiiifc, 375; pugiltaloii- 
its, lb. 

Foils K'quiiatis, 153. 

Foi a, 03, 490 ; ti ina.490. 
Foraiiiina uiiiioiuiii, 3-11, 
.142. 

Fill I ops* 822 

FVula; bove;-, 271. 


' Fordu ldia, 271. 
Forensia, 35S. 

Kiircs, U9; luureat.e,450 
Vori, z7 1, 341, u. 
p'orniiilB, 58, 75, 101, 
186, n., 194; forniiiln! 
sliptil.itioiiuiii Vi'l spoil- 
biuiiiiiii, 192, M. ; for- 
ntniam intendore, 1S6. 
h'oriiiulai lus, 187. 
Foriiiceb, 4'.t3, 
h'oro iraiisvoiso. It'll, n. 
Forlutia iiiuliobris, lOi. 
Fuiiili, 448. 

Jorum, 218, 252, Ml; 
Appii, Auieliiun, Cnr- 
iiolii, 6.1; (lupoditiis, 
4.)0 , Julii, Livii, 63; 
niaenuiii. Neiva', Rn- 
iplox, veins, 

•190 ; et 
le, 131, n. 

F.iriis, 398. 

- . 312. 

Fo3Hai, 331, n. 

Fiaina iitjicnre, concu* 
ipere, 482 ; Ju- 

pat. , ib. 

Fi.eiiuin, 481; mordere, 
182. 

Fratres .imbarvales, ar- 
V.iles, 249. 

Kiinidarium, 378, 380. 
FViliUus, 397. 

Fioiitc r*cta, niqualis 
lioiitiliiis, 321, II. 

Di, -47 2. 
s, 49, 

Fruclus, 43,1. 

Fiiigc liisaUamnlii, 173. 
Fitiges Sulsai, 3bl), n. 
Fiiiiiieiita, 4ii.S. 

340. 

Fruiiiciitaii'is canon, 60. 
Fnunemuin duplex, 3''5, 

impel alum, bO, 
Fiul.t.i,4(.2. 

Fiulitos, 170. 

Fuca re, 4.52, n. 

Fncatae, tb2. 

F iicus, .162. 

Fuf'divarii, 31. ; 

l'ugiti\'i, 31. 

Fulcra, 373. 

Full; '.lie cnHinere, 363. 
Fuliiitiii, 221, II. 

F u marl iiin .31,0, n. ,393 ,« . 
Fuiiiosus, '154. 
tiiiiales terei,113; cqui, 
•Ul. 

F.n.alij 41.1. 

Fiiii..irli.ili, K. 
Fuiiili, l5; popiili, 57. 
buiiditoies, i;..ic.iif‘s, 
&c , 301, M. 
bun^lu*^, 15; Iieri,fi7,6l. 
Kiiiii liiia jir.itt, 422, n. 
I'litii'ia iiidu Livd, tacita, 
117.41.1. n 
I’liii'Mo;, 4i8. 

Fuiiei IK doiiitniw, 113, ii. 
F uiies, 343,315 , qui ma- 
lum sustiiiciil, 311, n. 
Fiineslus, 243> 

Fiiiieta, 472. 

Funns,41l l|.1;.u;erbiim 
vel iiiimaliinini, 412; 
iiulicUvuui,ceiisoiiuni, 
roiivulare, | r.eto-.iuiu, 
liiumpLalcv, pul licum, 


collaliviim, taciturn, 
trunilutUiuin, piei.ei* 
urn, cunimune, vuleare, 
411. 

I Fiirncc manifestus, 195, 
I Fmra, 30, 474; expel- 
Icie, e)icfio vrl exiru 
.lere. 175. 

Fiircifer, 30. 

Fiitcilla, 474. 

Fines, 1!15, 

Fill i e, 220. 

Furl urn cuiiccptum, 157, 
195. 

Fuscina, 282. 

F lisle s, 219 , n. 
Fiislutiiiiini, 219 , 329 . 
g, 452. 

a 

iTabiiius cinclus vel cub 

tiis, 61. 

(ialbuiialus, 365. 
n.-illiaiii mores, 3(i5. 
Lialea, 305, 3116. 
llulericnliini, .ilS, 

Ualei us, 238 , 11 . ,. 105 , 360 , 
:)68. 

ll-illi, 253. 

(iiilli.i lui'iild, 38. 
<J.illKaj, ere|ml.e, 1'5S. 
(iidlitiiimni, 21.0. 

I'f.ill Oil, .181. 

liiulniiirmiii, 450. 

(laus.i ji.i, 3'>7, .•'( 5, II. 
lloiuuid ; eis| li.iM, 457 ; 
vel gerinen, 47 1, 
(leiiiiiuu;, 366 , n. 

iiriiisis vel I'l'tiil Lira, 214 
lieniulis leclus. Ilia, u. 
(leitotliliaii, 211. 
Geiiisla, 41)7, 470. 
Ueiiius, 23 ). 

s, ' 25 ; totals, 350 . 

(iuiitiltb, 25, lU, II., >ia, 
II., 56, II. 

Oenliliii,., 56, u. 

Oeiiua luccr.uedeoinin 
'2:)8. 

IVpdi-of, l -’O. 

Geinli, 17 1 475. 

(leKtaiio .>7o. 
tlesl Cl. I,. tines, i.fv'i, 
(tiiidi.ilur j'Ini iiiiiiiiiii 
piiliii.iriim, . Ill, 

(l.adii.i Ji I .s si.ppo-ildii 
i.iibditini, I iijliiliitili' 
liM'.ilcb 'll I iiiDrli,i .ilei' 
varii, iiii-i iiii.ini, 2'^2 
sine iiiissioiie, Ihl. 
tlliiili.ili)' la sa/',iii.i, 281 
(llailMtoriiiin, ; hi, 
liij.li.i. ' i<7 , I'l, 1 nJ'iii 

iliiiMi,,,i I, I ] iMliil ( 

I I i.'i" 1 ' -nidi I, ill. 

Ml ,i.-u,'4 i|., ... 

UKisliiin, 22,'). 

1 At/nei), 2i2. 

I (Jk*li.i, I8!t, II. 
j Uleb.'K iidscri] ti, 32. 
[Gliii.iliiiM, 4 . 59 . 

(lliiliiis vi I 'll Ins, 322. 
(lloineiiire, 152, n. 
(lloiiiisi.'.siiiiiis, 125. 
Giiituiftloio^, 146. 
(Iriidiis, ‘2l'8, li., ‘435 : d 
jectio, 328, II. ; 
ns, 315, II. ; primus b 
uuns, 1*21 ; \cl boditi 
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283, n. ; senaioriuR. 4. 
Uiasco more bibrre, 397> 
tiriecostasis, 
l'pa/x>i(XTata, 19J« 
(}rumtiiiktici, 33. 
Graphiariui)), 412. 
Oruiiirniin, 440, 442. 
Giatiai vel clurilcs, 225. 
(jrutiaruiu acti one 8,259. 
Hrutuljtio, 322, u, 
(iregurii inilites, 307, n. 
Orei'fs, 4tj9. 

(JretsuB, 4.35. 

Uiiljei ii..r.uluin, 341,343. 
Giibernatur, 343, 34<>. 
Gustaciu vel gtistus,383. 
Guslatoiiiiin, 383. 
Unlliiiii, 204. 

Ciutliis. 381). 

(}y 111 lias ia, 381, n., 419. 
Uymnasi.tichiis, 279. 
GyimiJblurn, 278, 279. 
(Jymnici agonos, 279, «. 
<i ,oj>h' 

45.5. 

Gyiiii'Ci'Uiii, 453. 
Gypsati pedes, 28. 

H 

H. S. 429, 432. 

Jlabe tibi tuas res, 407. 
Jlaliena, 31, ». 

Htibeiiae, 482. 

Habere coiiiilia, 115. 
liisdi, 482. 

Ha’redcm nun('upare,49. 
Ha'redes asceiidentes, 
coilateiales, deaceii* 
dentes, 52, secutidi,jl. 
Hu edit, 

811 Ik, 00. 

Hie Hiitai udiie, 52. 

Hoj.. 

Hicrediiiiii, 401. 

HiPres, 33, ol, 52, n . ; 
Odiu'iariiis, 51, 33, n.‘, 
ex .isse, seiuisse, 53, 
llanu'c, 480. 

Il.vne, 459. 

Harinli, 215. 
H.irpagiiiie.<i, 319, 
Haip.istuni, 278, 375. 
llariisi "K .siiiiiiimR, 216. 
H>irii.s|ik:es, 245. 

ispu' I 21.4. 
lla 


Hierouicae, 279. 
llilaria, 271. 
Hippugogos, 340. 
Hippaeines, 34U. 
Hippiidriinii, 489. 
Hiufiiipera. 474. 
Hisiii'iiies, ‘288, 413. 
Holocaiistiim, 261. 
Hoiograplium, 50. 

11 0111(1 pei he 
‘25; line reiis , 108. 
Hnnestiis, 1 10. 
Hoiiiirariuni, 135, 390, 
N. ; decuruiiiatus, 03, n. 
Honorarius, 198. 
Horiorati, 102. 
Hoplom.irhi, 282. 

Hora hibenia, sexlarioc. 
tis, scpiima,ocUva,209 
Hoi as, ‘230. 

Hoideiim, 407; hordco 
pasci, 328. n. 

Hnroscopus, 241. 
Horieuin, 468. 

Huitntoi , 347. 

Horli pensiies, 459, 
Hfirlus vel ortus, 459 ; 

pinguis, 400. 

Horreum, 408. 
Uoapes,382 ; obla {iis,380 
Hospitalecub!culuiu,383 
Hospilalia, 383. 
llospitia, 4b, n., 497. 
Hospituun, 382, 383. 
Hostes, 34 . 

Hoi 

Ills, ‘219,’ 

Hostilia, 7. 

Iliitiiaie, -lit. 

Hyades, 482. 

HybridiP, 402. 
Hyinenajos canere, 405. 
Hyiiie/iaeos, 405. 

Hy pocaiiston, 378. 
Ilypodidasctilus, 443, 
Hypodiomus, 489. 
Hypiigica, 423, 
HypoinueuiaU, 413. 

I 

faspis, 336, n. 
Idiographus, 443. 

Mil*, 207. 


321 , si’b lissia, 28. 
H.istaiid i-eiisio, 328. 
Hdhtati, 304 , 300, 388, 
312. 317,318,321. 

piiimih, 0 O 8 . 

1 !. mis! mil, 480. 

Hi bdumades, 20/, ' 
Hciciaiii, 317. 

Helice, 479 . 

Heliot n minus, 456. 
Helix, 317. 
lleir.iiiip, 2.')6. 

He miliaria, 137 • 
Ilemi.-.esi la, 425, 
Hpp/ei 'S, . 108 . 
Heiciscere faBiiliani,48, 
Hrt mar truiiri, 2'2(). 
Heriniili, 27:' 277, 

Hexiipboro*, 47.5, 
Hex.iiihoiiiiii, 412, 
Hexeica, 338. 
Hibernacula, 316, ti 
Hieiua, Z3Q» 


lKfO<bl•XaKtf,-^ay^ 

leiKibilei 


231 

les, 25.’ 
I.‘',iiniiiinia, 109, 220. 

• I licet, 419. 

1 Ilic'/itinii, 402. 
llliisf. s, -21, 12fti. 
IiiMigiiies. J.*!. 
liiimola. c, 200. 

IniiiiQii, 398. 

, Impages, 'IS ", 

Imi ■•c.uiuin. 433. 

1 liiiimatoi,. ,67,«.13e, 

I 140,141,322. 

1 Iiuper..iaiei>, 91. 

I linpciatoi'ia I'l^iestab, 
l-rJ. 

linpemtum, 60. 

I liiijiei ium, 88, 134, n. 

13.',' n. 

Iiiipetritum, iiiaugur 
turn Cht, 213. 
linpluviiim, ‘230, 455. 
Iinpolilia^ 109. 
linpubercs, 31, n. 


ImiiB, 372. 

Iiiaugiirare, 73, n. 
Inaugurdlio, 43, 243. 
Inaiires, 363. , 

liicendiarii, 163. 
IiiceKtuosi, 402. 
Incestus, 402. 

Inrilia, 403. 

Incinctus. 355. 

redact us, ib. 
Iiiclainare, 409, n. 
liiciiui reddere vi 'sus, 
410. 

liicuria, 109. 

Index, 191, n. 

Indicare, 191. 

Indirtio, bO. 
iiidictiis seiiatiis, 7. 
lndi<;itcs dii, 231. 
liidMinitiirn, 3.92, n. 
Indusium, 330. 

Iiitainiu, 220. 

Infaniis aer, 485, n. 
Intanstub. 243. 
Iiilelix,2i3. 

Intel 1 .-E, 421, 4*42; iiifi 

Intici.itio, 202, n. 
Iiifrequentes, 328. «. 
Infitlde, 219, 200, n. 

Iiigeii'ii, 28. 

liijuiia siiiiiinu, 1.51. 
Injuiiti- le\io<es, 196, n. 
liiuciilare, I', 1 n. 
Iiiocnletio, 471, n. 
Jnotliclusuni, 51. 

• . • 32, . 16. 

Iiihcriptio, 48, 281, n. 
Iiiscri)itiis, 30. 

Iiisi.iie iijviiiin, 312. 
Iii'iiin. 170 . 

Inspergere, 260, n, 
Instita, 351. 

Jiistitorcs, 194. 
instituta, 183, n. 

Insulas, 45, 46, 419. 
Insiilarli, 46. 

Iiihulsiis, 382. 

Inteiilio actionis, 187. 
Iiiteicedeie, 113, 114; 

1j 

ris, 92, n 


Iiitenlicere, 103, 18S, n. 

ltali.i, 220 . 

Interdict a, 103. 
liiteidiclin, I'-O, n. ; 
aqn!P et ignis, -2il. 
Intel lari tribuiiii, 167, n. 
Interloqiii, 104. 

pretes, 72; juris, 
15. . ' ' 

Interregnum, 91, «. 

I. r.K'i, 0, 70, 71, 86, 
, 91. 

luteri'iigatio, 192. 
liiteiul.i, 356. 

liitestatu^ 53, n. 

Iiilonsiis, z -?. 

I-ivoIu) ra, 439, 

Iipex, 404. 

.Ir.tam, 70- 
Iseiarti. i ludi, 279. 
Isiciniii, 384. 

Itpr, 45, w. 


Jactus, 398, n. ; pesai* 
mus V. damiiohus, Ve- 
nei eus v. basilicus,398. 
Jaiiioiiluris, 483. 
Janiculum, 484. 

Janitor, 450, 451. 
Jaiiitricps, 4.50. 

Jaiiiui, 449, 451. 

Japix, 473. 

Jt-fui sine capi'e, 261, n. 
Jentaruluiii, 3/0. 

Jiibeie legem vel rogi.- 
liuiiein, 70. 

Judex, 197 ; finsB^tionis 
208, 209. 

Jiidicatiim faccre vel 
solvere, 203. 

Jiidicem fcrre alicui, 
199; ejerare, 200. 
Jiidices, 91, 101,103,121, 
140, 157, 159, 170, n. 
171, 209; dare, 199 ; 
edere, 213; pedanei, 
‘201; select!, 198. 
Jiirlicia, 184; centum* 
viral M, 199, exer- 
cere, 10.4, n. ; privaU, 
185; publics, 199. 
Judicium, 186, 197, ; 

dare vel reilde/e, 186, 
n.; ex albo, 198, 
)i:i<tai, rerui'eriitniiiim, 
I'jy , iierduellionis, 70; 
quudriiplex. 199. 

Juca. 338, 341,392. 
Jogales equi, 481. 

Jugal li, 481. 

Jiigerum, 436, 461. 

J II gill are, ‘200,^261. 
Jiigtiiii, 401, n. 45 j, 163, 
4b4, 472; ignominio- 
sum, 452 ; subire, sub 
jugi) cogere, &c. 47. 
JumenU saginaria rel 
EurciiiHriH, 474, 316. 
Jupiter iiidiges, 232. 
Jurii nova coiiilerc, 151 ; 
reddere. 312, n. san* 
guiiiis Tel vognatioiiis, 
151. 

Juiare in acta impera* 
loiis, 143, in leges, 
90, M. ; in vciba, 27, 
00, 302, n. 

Jurati hiiiiiines, 213. 
Jure cedere, 188, n. ; 

cessio, 47 ; vnciitK, 7b. 
Jiiridiciis Alexandriu.fi 
i-ivitatis, 138. 

Jims anctores vel con* 
ditores, 1.55; cmisulti, 
151; disripl'na, intel* 
’ w ' . ’ . ■ <io, 

periti, pr.-Bdiatorii pc« 
ntus, .51, M. ; regiiius, 
, 155; sliidiosi, 151. 

Jill isdictio, 88, 134, n* 
137, 185. 

Jus, 41, 148, n. 150; .r.- 
lianum, 151; applied* 
tiunis, 64; aiigurarum, 
Hiis|iiciorum, 151; auxi* 
111, 114; bellicum vel 
belli, rjricinoniarnm, 
1.51; censOs, 53; civile, 
1.5], 1;)5; civile Klavi. 
aniim, IM; civilutis, 
38, It., 57, 58 ; ciriuiu 
vol civile, cominui||. 
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150, n.; connubii, 39; 1 

consuetudiii’rs, 151 ; di- 1 

cere, 101, 817, n.: di. I 
cere, reddere, vel dare, I 
152 ; divinum, 150 ; do- 
minii, 190 ; (lorainU le- 1 
gUimi, 39; extremum 1 
tribunorum, 113; feci- 1 
ale, Flavianuin, 151 ; -i' 
fundi, 45, n.; gentilita- 1 
tie et familiw, 39 ; gen- 
tium, 150 ; honorarium, I 
100, 102; hunnruiu,53, 1 
55; hospitii, 382; hu- 1 
manum,l50;imaginum, J 
•25 ; inferendi, 41(i, «- ; J 

jnre,188,n.; Italicum, 

39, 44, 67, 59; Lalii, 
39, 57— 59; lcg^ legi- J 
tiimiui exigere, 151 ; li- 
bera legAtionis, 133; 
libertatie, 39 ; lib«rta 

til imiuuiutum, 67 ; 

mancipii, 47 ; militias, 
63, 64; murtuum itner- 
endi, 43, ; naluras 

vel nalurale, lot); nu- 
ceshitudinii, 152; nexi, 
47; patronal(l8,42; pa- 
triuin, 39; pontiiicum, 
151 } populi, 16, n. ; 
postlimiaii, 57 ; pr«- 
diaturuin, 161; prmto* 
rum, 101, n., 151; rela- 
tionU priuiw, tertias 
quarts et qumtae, 10; 
privatum, 180, n.; pro- 
vinciarum vel provin- 
ciale, 39 ; publico epu- 
Jaiidt, 8, n. ; publicum, 
150, M. ^iQuiriiium, 39, 
151; regni, 152; reli 
giimi8,151; Homauum, 
152; sacrorum, 63, 65; 
sacrosancta: polcslaiis 
114, n.; sacrum, 150, 
n., 131 ; icripluin, 1.19, 
n., 151, 152, n., 153; 
senaloiium, 150; suf 
I'ragii, 38, n., 63, 55 
suiumus, 151; testa 
merits et h.'Bioditali* 
39, tiibunalubpetfiidi 
112, n. ; triuni libero 
rum, 17 1 ; tiitelas, 39 
53, n. ; in jus raj ere 
185, n. ; vocare, 118 
186, n. 

Jusjurandum, 302. 
Justa, 411. 

.lustitia, 151. 

Just Ilium, 273, 422. • 
Justus equitatus, 304. 
Juveues, 23. 

Kilendse Grscs, 2GD 
sext.'u, 2ti7. 

E a r acrrpw^MT a, 345. 
Kararppairroi, 346. 
ICfiAcveri;;, 347* 

hftvora'pioyf 40'^ 

Ksvrpor, 404, 481, n. 
KA(/.acft, 316. 

Krl|^i(, »85. 

Kevraiv, 450. 

125. 

L 

Labkana vcl Lavlcon 
jposUi, 485c 


Labrum, 378, n. 

Lacerna, 352, n., 369, n. 
Lacinia, 350, 360, n. 
Jjacoiiicum, 378, n., 379, 
•I., 380, M. 

Lacunaria, 467. 

Lacus, 388. 

Lieiid, 250, 357. 

AaKTitTf IV irpoj *iivT/ja,48l 
Lana, 452; laiiuin ear* 
pere, Kec , ib. 

Lances, 38b. 

Lajiilici, 462. 

Lanista, 281, 

Lanugo, 367, «. 

Lanx, 374; satura,288. 
L.ipilli, 216. 

LapidiOiis cooperiri,‘129 
Lapis, 496 ; albus, 374 
specularis, 457. 
Laqueariu, 467. 
Laquearii, 282. 
ires, 48, 144, 230, ‘2G3, 
71, 353, 381, 400. 
irva ari ftiilea, 397. 
if vat, 115. 
irvati, 216. 
itera, 341, n. 342, n. 
Laterauua mens, 484. 

, iaticlavii, 307. 

I jatituudia, 470, n. 

. ini_ Julian), 35; so 


itiniUis, 57 . 

itium vetuB et novum 

37. 

ilrones, latruuculi,3*K 
^alus cUvHS, 4, 6, 90 
350, 422; te5ere,‘2o6, 

• sudatio, 215, 414. 
audatores, 215. 
iudirasin, 20*2. 
lurea, 328, n. 
luiealje fores, 450. 
aurentiiiaUa, 273. 
aurigeri ptniates, 450 
aurus, 470. 
aiitujnim, 35, n. 219, 
ecu, 412; triclii lar 
/cl discubitoni, 372. 
eitica, 475; octopk 
ru8, Vc., 41-2. 
LetticHe, 412. 
Li'rlicarii,4l2,475; 1 
aiiuruin corpura 
ilra, 176- 

tisterniuni, 259, .»7 

Lectures, 4-le. 

Lectiif, 371, 373; gt*u 
lis, 103, H. 

Lc;;are aliquein sibi,! 
ljei;ati,30'J; t aisaiis.l 

Legatiu libesa, 17, 1 

163. 

Le;'atns, 13.'1, 310. 

Le e aeere, 1 17; »•* 
jare'211 ;uli, 152, 
Le ;efii abro(^ure, a 
qiitiip, vetaic 'd 
uccipere, derogate, 
bore, obiiigrfse, rug 

siibiugaie, 79- 
J.er.es. 155, t57— 18: 

jgrarim, ll6;cei 

la2; ciiiisii.arrs, 1.' 
curiata-, 129; dec^ 
virales, 131^ 153, 13 
de le vandii la’iioi c.l 
n. ; de no vis tal 
116; duoder ins tabu 

runi, 130,1 53 -.fwiiibr 


15, n.; frumentariiB, 

16; mancipii, 152; 
lunicipales, 61, 1.52; 
ti-iai, 129; scribere, 

10, «. ; label ari.e, 77 ; 
ibunitia:, 150; veiali- 
mis, versuuni, liisio- 
M.*, pocmatum, 16‘2. 
tgibus soliitus, 143. 

!gio, 1, 301. 

^giliiiii, 402. 

3gitinius,21 ; seiiatiis,7 
tguleius, 187. 
tgumiiia, 460, 467. 

•iiibi, 340. 
inisci, 381. 
lures, 416. 

iiiria, 271. 

ijeiincinia, 362. 

Lens, 467. 

Leiitea, 349. 
iticula, 381, n. 

.lunculi, 31(i. 

ijepuiariuni, 459. 
i, 413. 

.Kiuxirgillun, 463. 

Lex, 149, 150, 152; Le 
ia et Vusia, 75 ; anna 
is, K9; annua, 101, 
^atholica, Chnsiiana 
32 ; tiornclia, 89 ; ci 
i,ita, 66; Julia, 58 
ncniia, 98; iegi.i, 20 
»auctissiiiia, veiieiab 
I18, 152; Villia,ty. 
exidia, 413. 
iba, 381. 

ibamina priuia, 261, 
share dsis,38l, «. 

Libiitas d<i;ieB, 08I. 
Lib.itio, 2ii0. 

Libella, 427. 
jibclls, 441; imoera 
tons, 19, 162; libel 
coiisignare, 213. 
asbellus, 121, »■ 205, 
memurialis vel sal 
nalis, 414, »s. ; poslu) 
tiuiiuiis, 211. 

Liber, 438. 411; baiba- 
tus, 368; mu stem, 388. 
Liberaba, 2i0, 27 1. 
Libeii, 27 ; L'gitiini, il 

■ eif dill, r..iturnles, spi 
1' .lll•ll.lIII•l, lliceal'l 

„3i, 402. 

I.iberl.is jiisl.i, 33. 
Libi-iii, 

Lil rtiiii, 4, 28. 

Lil„ .. ...lies. 123, « 

Libitiiiwr uTStiiR, llO. 
LU.iliiijm Mtaic el eva- 
des s*, 4 \iy. 

Libiliiiai li, 409. 

Libo tibi, 3:)1. 

Libra, 124, 42.5, 430, 
aqiMil.i, 491; J*er as 
el liiiiruii, 42, 49. 
Lib.aiii, ill., il'i. 

Li6i,ii iiiiii, 14b. 

Libras lus, 413. 

Li .. , ,91. 

lanii MIS, 12, 49. 

uiii oil - - - , 

iinua' s, 4 '6. 

.. . ..ol !,411. 
Libs, 47.1. 

; I, 191 ; digito, ib. 

Licia, 152, 45.1. 
Liciialur, 191, n. 
Liclor,118; posts cmiia 


iriiuuB proximus, ssuis. 
iius, 147. 
iclores, 117. 
igaiiiiiia, 363. 
igna ncapna, 45 1. 

11,0, 463. 
iguld, 358, 396. 
igulai, 4.>7. 
la, 332. 

ii.e labor, 4^10. 

...nare opus, 440. 
iinilms, 351, n. 

.jiniites, 468,472; agm- 
rum,17 ';dcciiinaiii .I'l.;. 
^ineaalba, 275, n.; sa- 
cra, 39b. 

Ilea, 337, 37.5, 3S0. 
iteoiies, 45J. 
iteuni torulc, 373. 

I Ires, 337. 

-.auns, 4ti7. 

Liquet, 210 ; mihi non, 

203. 

Lira, 464, 466. 
iiaic, 464, 465. 
it.iie, 358, 421; tins, 

261, n. 

Litem jestimare, coin- 
poiiere, dijudicaie, 203; 
suani facere, 2i'L 
Liteia darniialui m, s.i- 

is, tristib, 21>). 

Jiileiu:, 444; lauieal.c; 
322,n. 

Literatus, .30, 

Liteb dirimeie, 1.^9, n. 
Jiilii;aiili’5, 189, n. 
Liligatores, 1^7, n. 

Liiih ( onlestutiu, JUSL 
Lituus, 242, 314, 315. 
l.ixm, 313. 

Lixivium, 360. 
i, 285. 
ation 
lUb, K. 

Loculamenta, 4V^. 
Ixiculus, 119, 413. 
Liicuples, 461. 
liocii iiila '". ‘ 

Luiliciila, 373. 

Lodix, 373. 

Los a, '18<1‘ 

Liirica, 2'^3, n. 306, 3.11 
,c.ili,307. 

Loi iini, 358, n. 

Lnlo-, 25.5. 

Jan eses, 20, bl ; j'ObtC- 
res, 21. 
i.uc.iia, 222. 

t.i, 2/7, n. 
i/iu tiib, 42J. 
l.u. uh, 25H. 

Liideie diiUtim, exyid- 
„. ji, laptiiii, 376. 

Jjiiili .Xj.olliiiai'eb, 272; 
Oerea.es, 271; cmvii- 
ses, (•xti’duiilinai 11.27’ 1; 
111.1,-111 vel l{i)iii.iiii, Aii- 
giislale.'i, 272; 

USII; piseatoiii, 27-, 
sUM.ici, 2bb, n. ; seiu- 
laicb. btiili, vi/tivi,-A‘ 1. 
Liidieruri.JUsLUUi, 2b9. 

Lii.hl,413. 

Lull limes, 268, ». 

Li.dus ;i iiMC, 2T9; ad 
luiiiiia duiuisali, 281. 
lair ubi ia biiineicT, 422, n. 
Lii.iniia, 491. 
1.1111.1,2)0,358 
Liii.ata pellis,pLnla,3.^8 
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Lnnatici, 215. 

Lupata fr^na, 482. 
Lupercal, 252. 
Liipoic.ilia, 287, 270. 
loipi^ici, 25 J. 

Lupi, 482. 
l/upiiiiiin, 467. 

Lupus, 884. 

Lustrurc, 69. 
liusiiictis (1 us, 27. 
Liistriiin, 8, 5, 69, 70 ; 

cuiidcic, lit), n. 
Luteuin flaniiius^iii, 409. 
L> inphuti v«l J.yiiiphdt • 
ci. 245 ; nuiiiiiu auri, ib. 
Lymph dticus p.ivur, 245 
M 

Macplliiin, I'.h) 
JVlu.-n.i...Jia, 4r). 
IMaclaosst* 260. 
M.irtiiro 20(). 

Mxii.iiles, J29. 

M.r n.rii, 275. 

M.i‘. st,‘r, 252, OUi, 448 ; 
uiliiiiaSKiimtii, 45 1 ; col- 
241, 246; vfi 

66; oq i.tum, 90, l27, 
«. 128, »i. 129, n.; ir.o- 
mill, 111 ; mi vis, 916; 
jKipuli, 12.>, 129, ; 

sunt'ldlis, 22. 
Ma^islraius cui ulcs, 89, 
477 ; (•xtraiiiiliiiarii,88 , 

I.IJOI 


ivia;;istr\ I’qiilluill, Itl; 
iiaviiiiii, 846, oHli'io* 

i>!.ijes!dtis critnei 
J'i), 171. 
la, 881. 

.M.illei, '151. 

M.U.mli, 17i. 
aidllmiS 261, I/. 

.'Muius, .'J 1 1 , K. 8 18, 
.Mam eps, -i 1, .ii 
IMaiiripalui, -Ui, 17, 192. 
IVlam ..«fs, 5:), 151 . con- 
flucti el leileiiipli, 2112. 
ai.iiii ipi n s, 4 4. 
IVIai*t.ii<i.i, -JS, .92, 'j. 
Aliiiitiipiiiiii, Ui, 47. 

r?laiiilat.i, H2, li. 

Aldue, 209. 

IMaiii-s, -11.5, 4 IS, 422; 
rite 10 .). 

Maiigoiics, 2b. 

Manix, 41.5. 

Maiiicula, 16.1. 

.'Vlaiii puldj es, .;{)7. it 

Maiiiimliis,80l,8J8,:n9. 

Mansio, bJO. 

.M.insiiiiies, 197. 

Maatico, 47 1. 

M.iuiib-, 315, ft. 
IMdimleati, 
Mdiinmitlere, 33. 
JVldiius, 398, ; injet> 

tin, Ibli, >i; 208 ; inunii 
omnia •guberaai'i*, 129', 
iiidiiuNi cnaseri'ie, 189, 
M.ippa, 315, n, 
Marcenea, 135. 

Marciili, -151. 

Marga, 463. 


Margaritc, 45, n.363 , » 
Mai'u inari, 496. 
Marginnt', 496. 
51urildri. 388, ru 
Maria, 464. 

Mai 

272. 

Miiisn])ium 226, n. 
Mnssa plumbt-d, 2S2, n 
MdstifjiR, at). 

Maarri^, 481. 

Mater faiiuliaa, 401. 
51.ilei' 

.Mai .214. 

Matr-ilia, 272. 

Mdliimi, 100. 
Matriiiiimii leminci. 
408. 

Mdtrona, 3.51, '101. 
MatriMidliii, 270. 

Mat la, 37.>. 
.MniisoU'iiiii, 422. 
.Mazo.ioinu'ii, .;86, 
.VI<.(it,isl]nns, 80, ». 

.MeduM, -167. 

-Madici, 33 


•I, 374 

•i.i .J/1 


Mei 

;alai el lu 
iiirus, 265. 

Menstruum, 31. 
Meraeiiis, 391. 
Mercatori.T naves, 340. 
.Morceiiai u, 30, m. 

4icreuda, 370. 
Meietrices, 401. 

Mercja, 168. 

Merc,\lcs, 468. 
Meriniaiii, "2.82. 
i.'eridies, 26.0, 480. 
Meriloiia, 4.8, '197. 

202 . 

!Meld,275 , priina.&c.276 
iMetatores, 319, 816, w. 
Metrela, 4,16 
Metropolis, 124. 

Mira’e diKitis, 899, 
■Milci), I , i.-diiipuldns, 
.{18. 


d‘.-.iia, 328, i 
Mil In, .186, 

Miltiariuui, 436; uuv- - 
’1111,496. 

Mi.nngraphi, .,..5, n. 
Aliuius, 29 >. 

Mira, 420. 

Millie, 425. 

Minei vali.i, 27). 
Miniimdtie, .Pid. 
Mjaistraf'ir, 208. 
Miinstri, 145, 14'’', £57, 
.385 ; qiiivstoris, 101 
Minures, 99. 


Minium, 183, n. 441 
iiurpurissum, 362. 
Mirmillones, 282. 
Missin, 281, ; caiA 

ria, graliosa, lioiie.si 

MTssns.'d??.’' 

Mitellie, 362. 

Mitras, 362. 

Moderator, 482. 

Modii, 486. 

Mcidiolus, 480, n 
Miidiiii>riitor, 397. 

51odii “1, w. 3-13,437. 
Mola salsa, 260, n. 
Mnlybdis, 345. 

Movijpftr, 3'10. 

Mniieta, 42S 
Moiiilid, 363, <1S2. 
Mniinpodiiiin, .374. 
Motmxyia, 387. 
MoTiiitrd, 240. 

Aluutni lus, 444 . 
Munuineiita ie(;is. ‘?30. 
Motmtiiealuiii. 4]'J; )iic 
leditai itu.i, 416. 


Mors, 220, 229. 

Mus iiiuiorum, 183. 
Mntoi i.c conurdi.e, 290. 

22; vel ejiceie, 5, 107, 

-Mucea, 135. 

Mulcia, 2i9 lulcl 
ptrnatvi' Cl it.it 10 , 
irrogalio, ’..06. 

Mull Mai iaai, 4/5. 
Mulio, 482. 

51 ullus, 304. 
ftlulsuiu, 383. 
Multatitium argentum, 
120 . 

Muiidus muliebris, 360. 

’ape •, 61. 

Aliinerarius, 280. 
Muiierum mdictio, 329, 
Muiiid V. inuiiera ta 

C e, 38, n. ; jiacis el 
I, 68, n. 

Alufiicipes, 38, 
Aluniripia, .38, 81, 
Miimfices, 318. 

.Munus, 2i, N. 48. 
.’VIuTH'iia, 881. 

IVlurcx, 365, 4ii9. 

Miirra, 396, 

Museuii, 383, n. 386. 
.eiiin, 4 17 ; v. mu 

Mu iihei 

»lum, 88S. 

yrotheca, 371, «- 

Mynpai Clues, 340. 

.Mysue, 223. 

Mystoiiuif, 223. 

N 

N-ruia, 413. 

Naivia porta, 4S5. 
Ndiduin, 381, n. 

N istuitiiiin, 3&’2, ». 
Natdti >, 37^ 

Naturalcs hlii, 402. 
Naucleius, 316. 


N-anlum, 333, n. 
Niiuiiiachid. 280, n. 489* 

N.iiiiiiacliiarii, 280. 

Nail tie. 315, u. 

Naulea, 342, 

Nauticii.s cliimor, 317 
Navales socii. 345. 
Nuvalia, 3-15, 34H, n* 
Nfivarrlii, 316. 

N.avfa iirtii.iriae, 340; 
iri 344 ; aiiumia* 
riJ'!, 342 ; bellirje, 344 ; 
cuudicdi ia', 387 ; ce> 
leroB, lilli.'.rnoi, 3l0; 
longsc, 338, :.4l, m. 3-14, 
inercatori.p, btc., 340; 
octo, iioveiii, dec cm or- 
diniim vel veisuum, 
338 ; onerarid:, ib. ; 
rostrata*, 341; sutiles, 
337 ; lectJC vel coiisfra- 
tic, 345 ; siibducere et 
reiicere, 318. 

Nuviciilai iaiu racere,316 
Navitulator. 3-16. 
Navi{;ia vililia, 337. 
Navis doiniuus, exerci* 
tor, magister, 191; 
praitoria, 312, ru 316. 
Net'dsti, 271; nefastis 
V. atrii. du’biu, 7, «. 
Negotioruni gestor, 191, 
Nepua di&ciiictub, 355. 
.Neptuiidlia, 872. 

Nere, 458, n, 

Nervus, 219. 

Nesbuti optiium, 459. 
Neurcbatie, 2!:'fi, n. 

Next, 38, n. 40. 

Nexuin vel >0X^46, 47» ' 
Nidi, 448. 

NiJi, 460. 

Nivei (Jujrites, 387. 
Nobiles, 25. 
N'obilissimus, 123. 
Nodus Hercnleus, 403. 
Nornen,26, 431 ; defeire* 
211, n. ; Lntinuin, 57, 
Noinenciatnr, 72, «. 
Nomina fneere, exigere, 
explicare,&c.-}31; taiii- 
qiiam habeas tria no* 
niina, 35, 434. 
Nuiiiinari, 79. 
iVoiiae, 267. ^ 

Nota nrgpiili,427; iners 
rensoii.1,109; Faleriii, 
3S8. 

Ni>l.e, MO, 151. 

” irii, 146, 446. 
Nutarius, 442. 

Nolos luurore, 107, n, ; 
notis oxcipere, 146, u, 
Notiis, 473 . 

UTiyta, 269. 
fc tabula*, 40. 
ai a, 465. 

ellffi, 184, »i. , 

N ovendiale, 420. 
Novi'udiniu, 267. 

Novi homines, 25. _ 

Novicium invei m,493 
N'l't conoubia, 
pesta media, 269. 
Noxae dai**, 196, n. 

N ubeiitis utensilia, 40 1. 
Nuberc, 403. • 

Nubilariuiii, 4C2i. 

Niices reliiiquere, 405; 
spdrpere, ib. 

Nuclei piiiei, 384. 
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U3. 

Nuinina legionum, 311). 
Nuiiimi sprrati, 42S. 
Nuiiimiilarii, 431-, vsl 
p«cuiii<B specUtoreH, 

Nummiis, 436, 427 • ad 
■igna depositiis, I'-U, m. 
aapor, veins, 8(r.,42S. 
Nuncupare hH:redein,49 
Nuucupat'iu testamenti, 
49. 

Nundinie velnovendlnn:, 
166, 239, 267, 274. 
Nuiktiatio, 74. 

Nuptiie, o99, 401. 
Nysnphie, 233, ». 
Nymphasiim, 489- 
Nv/t^aXvir-.-oi, 2-15. 

O 

Obieruti, 70. 

Obices, 450. 

Obligatiu, 191. 
Obliqiiareaiiuis in ^ 
tos, 344. 

Obnuntiare, 7.^* 
Obnuntiatio, 74. 

Obolus, 410, 429. 
Obrogare legem, 79. 
Obrussa, 428. 

Obstragula crepidarum, 
.359, «. 

Obstiigilli, SaS. 

Occa deiitata, 464. 
OccMens, 480. 

Occinere, 71. 

Occcecari, 471. 

Ovimuni, in?. 

Oore®, 235, «. 307. 
OctophoiQs, 475. 
Octopborum, 412. 

Oculi, 471. 

Oculna irniionf re, 471 , n. 
Oculua navis, 3ili a. 
QJsiav, odeum, 489. 
Odnres, 417 
CEnupoiiutii. 3&7. 
Ulticina ch.u taria, 4 16. 
Oliicina: ai miiruiii, siipi' 
enti®, 4 16, 

OHiciiiin, yi, 401-, 80 
lenne ton* virllis 3.5 1. 
011nni>ere tenutn, 4b5. 
Oleari® naves, 3>0. 
Olituriiiin, 490. 

Oil®. 2b 1. 

Oiniiia c.iptaie, 213, n. 
Offto^aif 42.1. 

Onus miiiluin, 316. 
Opera una, &r., 465. 
0{)er® couduct® vel 
conductorum, 23. 

Opel am dare, 18, 202. 
Opistographa, 413. 
Opistngrapbus, 411. 
OppUk'iiare, 330. 
(Jyfiaiyiop, 370, o. 
Opsuriium, 370, n. 
O^tiuiates, 25. 

Optiu, 309. 

Optipnes, 308. 

Opus liinare, 440; niii- 
•eum vel musivum, 157. 
Ovculuin, 243. 

Or«, 345. 

Oram aulvere, 345. 
Oratio, 121, >». 

>al ores, 212, 


DrbfS, 371, w.; facere 
vel volvere, 322. 
Jrvhestra, 6, 298, 299. 
Xciiii, 33; scnatores.ib. 
Jiriiiiaiid spondu, 412. 
Irdouin, 467. , 

Jrdinaiii gladialorca, 
282. 

Ordincs, 319 ; explicare, 
317 ; iniliti®, 319, n. ; 
hiteriuroH elsuperioros, 
ib. ; populi, 1; leiiio- 
ruin, 3,38. 

Ordinum duotores, 308. 
Ore favere, 146. 

Jrea, 481. 

Orgia, 229, n. 

Jrieiis, 4S0. 

Originnrii vcl origina- 
lea, 32, «. 

Jrnari, 133. 
ilriiatrix, 362, w. 
Oriiilbon, 4.'>9. 

Osctnoa, 74. 211, n, 
Ostoiita, 210. 

Ostia, 248. 

Ostiarii, 3‘2, «. 

Ostiarius, 430. 

Ostiurn, 449. 
Ostracismus, 216, 217. 
Oarpamtt, 217. 

, 384 ; .oitreai um 
is, 381, M. 

Ova, ‘-76. 

Ovalio, 3‘2S- 
Oviles, 77, 78. 

Ovum, 3.S}, ab ovo us 
quo ad nialit, ib. 

1 » 

Pacta, 103, 

PaMlayngl, 30, 4l3, 
I\edac«gmm, 30. 
i*...di...l.a,271.67. 

Pag AM b>> ; cl iiioiitaiii 
5b, 473 
Pagina*, 473. 

, I. 67. 

Paid, 463. 

Palkc-stra, 278, 279, 379 
n. 460, 189; puia'sliain 
discere, 279. 

P.i l.TRiricus raagister vcl 
diictur, 279. 

Paia'stritcu, 279. 
Pal.ii.g«-S, 347. 

I’ulatc vites, 472. 

I i'.>laii.t, 375, 315, n, 
P.kl.itiita 81 , rioiiiiis, ISl. 


Palmlanicnluni, 310. 
Paliiiiatiis, 1.13, n. ; pn" 
luduli duces, 310. 

Lillis, 37 5. 

^aiiipin .re, 472. 
^'lIll|Ull.lriuni, 47‘2, 
Mtiast® 189. 
-alium, 489; pan- 
cr.itio certaic, ill. 
i’aiidcct®, 183, n. 

jjricus, 99 . 
laviryf|u$, 199. 

*airici terrores, 232. 
*aiiis et Circenses, 145; 
farreus, 400. 

Pantheon, 258, 456, 487. 
Paiitumimi, 295. 

I'apilio, 2S3. 

Papyius, 438. 

Par iinpar Indci c, 398, 
IIa|ia/ftY/AaTtvriV, “297. 

ria(>ail«,90{ lo9. n. 

llapayvft^toi , 210 . 

P.irapherua, 101. 

iga, 4 0*. 
lla|>aO'i7/uot', 342. 

.NCiiion, 312. 

229, M. 


Parentalia, 421. 
Parentare, 4‘21. 

II<t/:^r/apat, 4Sl. 

1 . 1 , 30.7 ; vel peU« 
282. 

Parrh.isis .\rc'os, 479. 
Purrmi.U, 103^ 2il. 

Pan iciduuii , 27 1. 

postici 

dexira, 2)2, 

liaiis, ho'.iilis "el im 

mic.i, 261; pustica s, 

lustra, ‘212. 

Partiaiius, 461. 
Pascuuin, 46 i. 

P.issus, 435, 436. 
Pastiuum, 471. 
Pastmatus .igcr, 471. 

P.I stoics, 461. 

Ptilclla, 374, «. 

Patellarii dii, 381. 

P.itcr patratus, 249 ; 
pntri®, 141; patiimus, 
400. 

Palcr. 1 , 261, 363, n. 

P.it. iic, 394. 

Pauhulnin, 1 19. 

Patina, 37 1, »«. 

Paircs, ‘2. 8, 9, 11. 12; 
C'.iisci ipti, ib. ; nii'ijo- 


I'.ilatiiiiis iiioiis, 183. 

Pa I at ill in, 281, 48.i. 

Pa lea, 469. 

Paleslre, 381, n. 

Pall, 31‘2, M. 473. 

Pallid, 1,271. 
Pdiiiiips.i">los, palinxeh- 
tiis, 141. 

P.ilij, -492, n. .351. 
Palladium, 13, ‘^22, «. 
P.iili<it.(! comicdi®, 290. 
Palliati, 350. 

Rill.i.m, 2‘'0,f.’.50. .3.77. 
Palma, 312 ; leiniiiscdia, 
•d77, *286. 

Paiina-, 472; viridrs, 
202, n . ; palinarum plu- 
rimaruin gl8dialoi,&6. 
Palmipes, 435. 

PaliMila, 342. 

Pal mo I®, 3b I. 

I’allil , lo.'i, 136. 


rum gentium, 2, 2b. 
P.iMia coiiiiiiuiiih, ;’Ci- 
niaiia,*^ 38 ■ 

Pul I II ia Uin.i, 3.V). 
Pdtricii, ‘2, inajoriim 
gciitiuin, lb. 

Patiiina Virgo, 400. 
Patiiiiii ct mulrimi, 400. 
Patriiis, ‘25 
Falroiii, 21*2, 218. 
PalriMiHs, 207, 

Pauper i luviis, 356. 
P.iiisaiius, 347. 
I’aviiiiciita M'C.tili.i,457 ; 

tcsscll.il a, 15.'j. 

Pavo, 384. 

I’axillus, 3 1'2, h. 

Peetcu, 452. 

PectiiiCH, 384. 
Pecloralc, 306. 

Pocluiiculi, •)'i4. 

Pccuiii iUj, 55. 


Vriilator, 135, n, 
ilatiis. 1.15, n. 
ilium, 31, 46; cas- 
ise, 41. 

iiiia, 131; slgnaia, 
425, n. ; pcciiiuaiii oc- 
,parc, poiiere,lSic.43 1# 
luniosus, 461. 

'edugogi, 30, 33. 
Pedugogiiini, 30. 
“’edagogus, 443. 

'i-daiiPi jiidiccs, 201. 
Vdarii seiiatores, 1.1,1 1. 
_'ede presso, 321, «. 
Pedes, 341, «. 344, .373. 
i^cdibiis ellei ie, 41*2, u. 
iVire sententiiim, 13; 
ire in senteiitiam, 11. 
Pedicc, ‘219. 

lares, ‘285. 

Fcgmata, ‘285. 

Felliica, 401. 

Felles, sub pcUlbiis liie- 
p, dtiiMie, habeii, 
iieri, 313. 

Fellex, 401. 

,les, 230, 263, 100. 
cre,4.S,425. 
Penetralia, 230. 
Pciitalhlum, ‘278. 
Fenlrrcs, 3.18. 

Peiiula, 3.')7,475. 

Femis, 385. 

IVnlus, .161. 
l*cr.i, 474. 

Peidueltionis jiicru iiiitiy 
70. 

Pcregrinti 39, 6 1. 
Pereiuiia, 2iu, 
Peiiuissin.i, 12.'. 
PeJ&ri, 79. 

Pe^mena, 3,34. 
Feriphcria, 480, n. 
I’ciipndium, 3.51. 
Periscdules, .l.’>8. 
Peripclasiiial.i Atl.ilicft, 
373.' 

*eristyliiim. 279, 381. 
Pennies, 359. 

Peroi.iie, H, jus*' 
ilioiic, *20‘2, 

P.M-pcliiiis .Align, Ills, 1 12 
■ 9. 

scribcic, 431. 
snipiio, 4.14. 
snna, ‘291 , it. 
tic a, 43.5. 
lien, ;i4.'l, w. 


VII- il, 4‘22. 

.,-135. 
isiili, 450. 

I, 360. 

Fetasus, li26, o'jO. 
Fetduristif*, ‘296, ri. 
Fetuiiriiin, ‘296. 

Fclcre ot repeterc 
iiinlc,t!ini,21l ; puiictiin 
et c®sini, ‘286, 30.5. 
Pptilio h®icditati,s. 191 
Fetitor, 185, n. 189, «• , 
Felorr.lufo, 478. 


PliB'Ciisi I, 358. 
Fhal.e, ‘276.- 
Phalei®, 3‘24. 
Fhuros, 318. 
Pliuscli, 340-^ 
Fliiisflus, 167. 
i’lia.si.iii'i. 384. 
FhiaU- , 3'. \. 
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Philyras, 4H8. 

♦tynavv, 48:2. 

Pliirii.w, 397. 
Phreiietici, 2‘Ui. 

Piaciilum, ‘<^63, ii. 

Picus, n. 

PigIlll^) sponsionis, 190; 
pigii eudei 

9). 


Poll iicibi liter coenare, 
259. 

Pulyniita, 453. 
Porna,381. 

Poiiialuin, 362. 
Ponieridiunum tempus, 
3(59. 

Pomtciium, 62 ; pro- 
re, 4b6. 

Pitiiilo, 41>0. 


Pra'rontio, 5‘2. 
Pn-ccidariea agna, 409. 
PriL'ciiictici, 2298, «. 
Pi:i!cinctus, 355. 
Piuecipere, 52. • 

Pra'xones, 146, 117 ; ac- 
tiuniiin, JS7. 
.’rsEdatorias naves, 340. 
Pra-des, 55, «. 151,M.2il6. 
Pianlia, 45, 16 ; ceiisui 


IVfUiiii, 383. 

I'rensaic, 7i2, «. 73, it. 
’riniuid mi'itea, 305. 
’rimitiii!, 2t8. 

’riiiius, 372; pilus, pri> 
inipilus, princeps, has* 
talus, 3(18; equestris 
oidiiiis, 22; j>ulicum, 
208 ; juventulis, 22; 
primus sec-uiidiis. 3U8 ; 


goiiaiis, ti'igun, 375; 

veil)*, lb. 

Piluiii rev • (fadeii* 
teiti, 376. 

Pilaiii, 301, M7. 

Pilatiiin a^rnen, 315. 
Pileati, 360, 41 1, w. 
Pilei, 285, w. 

Pilenluiii, 177. 

PiWis eveilere, 308, »i. 
Pneus,33,i*.3t>l], 369,11. 
Pilum, 304. 

Piiiar(ilh<‘Cii, 454. 
Piiiurii, 253. 

Piiicema 221, u. 
Piiiuius, 185. 

Piiiti.e, 331, >1. 

Pii.iticje naves, 310. 
Piscariuin, 490. 
Pisuaturi.e naves, 3IU. 
Pisces test.tcel, 384. 
Piscina, 37'^, »u 159. 
Pistiichne, 384. 

Pi •" 

Pistrinurii. oO. 

Pi sum, 4(j5 . 

Pittaciii, 211, R. 
PlacenU'e, 384. 

Plat ita iiiiii<'iut(iraai,93. 
Plagiain, 164. 

Pla.;uim, lOl. 

Plagale, 356, 438, 475. 
Plan! pedes, 2!W. 
Plau.lite,2U6. 

P' instiarius, 4||jU. 
Piaiisliiiiii, 478, 479. 
Platisiis, 296. 

Picben, 2. 

Plelies uibana, 5(i. 
Plct.iM'itd, 8.5, 11 ). 149. 
Pleb.ncittim, 142, ii. 
Pubs, 2 5. 24, «. 228; 
rusiira el uibana, 23, 
srivlt, 8). 

Pleiades, 182. 
Pluslehiiiii, 176. 
Pl-ixeinum, 479. 
I’liiximuni, 47.''. 
Pliiii.batiis, 219, n. 
Pliitei, .53.7, n, 

Piiivi.e, 482. 

P(>( ilJator, 221, u. 
P<)enl.i,3tH ; iliu i iiu,ib. 
P.idiiiin, 2b.j. 
llu./r.Xl), 491. 'I. 

Pu'iijiiii pcleie el lepe- 
lerc, 211. 

Pa^ii.c iiiililares, 338. 
ll.'XrM, 425. 

.P.'ili, 180. 

Puliiitur vel*pf>id*’‘'i 461. 
Polb ‘ 

Pullex, 4.i5. ’ 
Pollice.lriHu'i, 30l. 

Po' licem piemcrc ct ver- 
teie,’287- •*. 

PuUu'cs, 4.56. 
Pnlliiirtnres, 409. 
Ibdluceie, 4®9. 

Polliirtuni, 2.).5. 


Sublicius, 197; Nar- 
sis, Nuiniensis, 498, 
w.; vpleris brivatis, 
499; Fabriciiis, Ges- 
tins, senaturius, Jani- 
culi, triumphalis, Til- 
lius, IVlilvius 498. 
Pontes, 345. 

Poiitilex iii.ixiiiius, 70, 
102, 154,104,235—227, 
410, 1-21. 

Ponlirices, 102,234,243 

najui 

234. 

Pun ti ticiale C.I rm en, 235 . 
Popii*, 257, 260. 
Poppreaiitim, 362. 

Pu( ulares, 25. 
Populaiia, ‘2'3. 
Pojtiiliscila 149, n. 

129, 

81. 

t, 164. 

PoiciiloM, 473. 

I'oicua Tiojatiits, 384. 
Pol la, 62, 449; Ago- 
neiisia, Gurnientuiis, 
('■.'ipeiia, ‘485, t 
180; Colltiia, 7. 185; 
Jli'Ciiinana. 3(2 ; bsqi 
liiia, 7, 4''.» ; extiau 
dinaiia,312; Flduiin 

ncijidtis dexlia e 
lr.i,<Jiia‘stona,3l2; 
iiiiia.is,.S.tldti.i,BCi*- 
ita, 465; liiumpba. 

la.is, ISj. 

Jrtent.i, 240. 
urthmens, 4l0. 
uitious, 376, 391. 
i>i usciiln.s, 317. 
oitiiur, 3.53, «. 41d. 
iirtitoies, 51. 
iirlitoMitni 54, 60, n. 
173, tt, 23.5. 
onus, 318. 
used, 339. 
ijsiti ..rliis, 409, 
ossi asione exclusiis 
.’el •'■■ji‘cii.s,l89, / 1 , 190. 
ossi SM'uites, 15. 
iisieriores 21. 

li'^l.euiu. I'll. 

P0Ni;,iren..’m,'‘29S;m 
Posisi'^ii.uii, 320. 
PostiildiR ali'juciu de 
Cl imiiic, 21 

Podtuldliu a'-tioiiis, 4.11. 


serva, (ipliiiio iure vel 
optima conditione, 45 ; 
publico ubiigatH vel 
pisiiori opposita, 151; 
Uibana, 45. 

PrsPili.itor, 1.51. 
Pru'dicare, 117. «. 
Pr.electi, 137, 309; lati- 
el.ivii, 356. 

Pr.e.feclur.i;, 63 
Praeiectus al.e, 308; an* 
noii.p vel r<-i fiumenta* 
49.5; 

Au,;uslalis, 138, 
tioruin, ol3 ; celcri 
9l); rldssib, unlit, 
oirarii, 121 ; tiioiiim vel 
niiiribus,ll(l ; piiPl 
10.5,123 ; mill vel ui bis, 
122, H . ; vi^ilum, 121, 
125. 

Pr.iitiea, 419. 

Piaeru’.e., 41.5 
Pi.eiuiiuiuu, 379, u. 
Pia’jiidicia, 199. 
Piailudeie, 2b6, n, 
Pi.Binia inilitarid, 323, 
3J4. 

Piujiiomeii, 26, 32, 
Pr.i-petes, 7 1. 
Pi.i’jiosilnscublculo, 155 
Pi.evogaliva centuria 


Piajsi’iipli'i loii^.u pos- 
.SPssi<'iiU, 17. 

PiaJse s, 60. 

Piacsidi.i. 3171 
PiJCblatio certa, 197, «. 

119, 

489. 

Pi aesiil, 252. 

Piaelrxta* vel pr.nMexla 
t.i; .'oiiui’Ji.e, 290. 
Pi-etextdta verba <: 
amicitia, 3.53. 
Prselextati mores, 3.53. 
Pra5tor,63, 1 Oil, J 01, 103, 
199; tionoi 

Kill; insxiitiiis, 100, 
125; peregiiiiiri, 100, 
10-2, 104, 185, 20S; ur- 
baiius, i0 IIIO — 102, 
101,151,185,208. 

I a* tines, 88, 91. 
eloii. 'iilites, '18.5. 


I'la'lorii, 9, 99. 
.Pixtiiiii9ii.3l'2 — 31 1..>20 


l,‘,.i, 11.211. 

Posiulati 'iiu 

211 . 

Postulatitii, *282. 
Potpstds, 66, ».. ^8, 134, 
) i . 137 ;in ;hijhi'>o, 17,u- 

Piilitii, ' 5. 

Piaicepioi, i43. 


icatio, 218. 
itici, 187. 
jiin, 3 d 9, can 
iiiiin, .disteniiiim, 370. 

1 Pran'ua p.Hratns, 370. 

I Praia 467 ,si»iliie 4f)8' 
i Preln iisiouem imbere 
« 113. 


latus, 3, 9, 140;' vel 
luctor seiiteiiti c, 13, 
Princeps, 3, 25. 
Priiicipdtus, 3. 
l^rincipes, tOl, 306,31*2, 
317, 318, 321. 

Priiii'ipia, 311. 

Pi incipiiim, C6. 

Pristis, 312. 

Privati, 63. 

Piivilegio, 20, 182. 
Privilegium, 150 ; Au* 
stum, 20. 

Processus consnUris, 95. 
PiKcesliid, 31.5. 
IVoCesiiium, 155. 
Piucinctus, ’19, 321. 
Pioclamutur, 20^. 
Piocretum, 15.5. 
Proccnsiil, 132. 
Piocoiisules, M7. 

Proem alio, 138. 
Piicui'uloi, 191, 462; 
Caisdris, 138 ; pent, 385. 
Procuruloies, ;:00, 
insuldimn, 16. 
Prodict.itor. l;1i. 
Prodigi<i,.2lll. 

Prolel.irii, 69,152. 
Proinissor, 19‘2. 
Promittere, 7 3, n> 368, ». 
Pronmlsidarium, 381. 

Piiituus condiis, 
PiOiiiitKe, 405. 

Pronubi, “240. 
Prominciiirc sentenliam 
primani, 12 n. ; iiegare 
se proimiici.iturmn, ib. 
Piopiigiiies, 470. 
Priipigiieiim, 379, »• 
Piiipmo tibi, 397. 
Proprietor, 132, 137. 
Piopiignacula, 344. 
Pi’oquiebtnr, 120, 132. 

Pi Old 341, n. 34*2. 
pKireta, 347 
Prorsi, 473. 

Proseeniuin, 298, 299. 
Pnisriiidi, 465. 
Proscribere domuni vel 
tuiidum, 48. 

Pruscriplionis tdbulse, 
16*2, n. 

e ext.i, 261. 

Proseria, Piosici.c, *261. 
PioslilnfdJ, 401. * 

Piotropum, .>88. ^ 

Proviiii 1 . 1 , 95. 

Prtiviiici.’e cnnsulares, 
96 ; iinrer.itoriiB vel 
G.esaruei, 137, «. ; prae- 
truia*, 96; •micoiisu* 
lares,propi eetoriie«ld6; 
tyovincias sortire, 133. 
rvnvocatin, 204. 

1 Pioxeneta-., 24'. 

I Piunuj batilbis, I 
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Pspphisnia. 69, 
Pseudothyrum, 451. 
Psilothruni, 308. 

(tr 450. 
Pterdti raliccs, 396. 
Publican! , SiS, n. 53, 55. 
Pugilutus, 277, n. 
Puaillarus vel 'ia, 442, 
444. 

' Pulla toga, 352. 
Piillarius, 74, 241, n. 
Puilati. 362, 369, ». 414. 
Piiliatus circulus,362, n, 
Pulinentiria uncta, 370. 
Pulinentarium, pulinea- 
turn, 370. 

Piilpituni, 298, 299. 

Pills, 37U, n. 

Pulvillm, 283, r. 
I’ulvinar, 478. 

Piilvint vel -i!li, 372, n. 
Pumice polire vel lu-vi- 
gare, 4 l(i, n. 

Piinctim, 286, n. ; pe- 
tere, 305, «. 

Punctum aiiiiie I'crre, 78. 
Pupsn, 406. 

Pupilli, 53, n. 

Puppis, 341, n. 342,311. 
Purpura, 365. 
Purpujeus, 305. 
Piirpurissum minium, 
362. 


Pustulatum argentum, 
428. 

Puteal'Llbonis vel Scri- 
bonianum, 201. 
Puticula, 416. 

Pyro, 417. 

Pyrgue, 397. 

‘Pyrriclig, 252. 


0 


Quadra vivere aliena, 
374 ; ftml«itur, ib. 
Quadrse, 374. 

Quadrana, 376, 378, n. 
396, 421, 427. 
Quadrantal, 436. 
Quadrantaria. 375. 
Quadrantes, 379, n. 426, 
Quadrigae, 427, 476,477. 
Quadrigurii, 177. 
Quadrigati, 427. 
Quadrijugi v. -ges, 476. 
Ouadrireuies, 3.1M. 
Quadrirutium, 47-7. 
QuadnipIatoreE,2i0; be- 
neHrinruin KU')riim,2ll. 

Quadruplii^dtin, i'll. 

Qujea!tores,205,208, n.- 
parricidii, 104. 
Quaestio, 185 ; perpetua, 
160. 

Quaestiones, 21.3; ppr- 
petiiie, 105, 205, 208; 
de t'also, dr> ..rimliie' 
falsi, de s'.cariis et y<*- 
neficis, de purricidi-’- 
105. 

B aivstor, 303. 

«.T9l»ie8, 119; cardi- 

dati, 121 : inilitares, 
119: palatii, 121; par* 
ricidii, 2(/.4; pruvincia* 
^ uriiaifi; n». 
Qilllatorn, 9, 99. 

Quarteol uDitdfl, 305. 


Quartarii, 436. 
Quateriiio, 397. 

Qiiatuor viri vlales, 122. 
Quatuordccim, sedere 
-in, 21. 

Qiierciis civiiis, 322. 
;^uerqiietulaiiii8, 484. 
Quinarius, 427, 430. 
Quincunx, 331, 425, 471. 
Quiiidecemviri, 248 ; sa- 
rriH faciuiidis, 246. 
Quuiqtiatrus, 271. 
QuinqueremeH, 338. 
Qtiinquerliitin, 277* 
’iiqueviri, 131. 
Quintatta, 312. 

(Jiiiutaai miiites, 305. 
Quiutilis, 205. 
liiiiilia, 270. 

iiuiniialis flaincn, 250 ; 
ns, 481; purta, 4!a5. 
ri mis, 232. 
jjiuritare, 39. 

'riUiins dominus,49. 
rites, 320. 

U 

Kabul a, 202. 
ll.icemus, 172. 
lliulere iiovacula,36S,n. 
Uadii, 4H0, w. 

Ran ins, ‘1.52. 

K.illa. U).{. 

11 ai 170, , 

U.iiiiueiises, 21; piimi, 
sec!nuli,vel (loslciiorfs, 
81, n.; poeteriorcB, 21. 
Hapiiia, 195, u. 

Uapiiin, '16', . 
K,i8tiuin.4(j3. 

Rates, 337. 

Ratio accept!, menstc, 
Acc., 434. 

Uationalis, 138. 

Ratio! itiatures vel a 
ioriibus, 446. 

Ratit! nuinuii, 427. 
Kecensum pupuli ageie, 

no, n. 

Receptui ennere, 321. 
Recepliis, 15.5. 
Kecognoscere, 22. 

t(*r, 3 16, 464, n. 
Rectus cadere vel dssis- 
fere, 398. 

Recuperatoreg, «. 

197, J98, 199. 
ledenij tores, 108. 191. 

Iiqua re, 10. 

Ueteiie ad senatum, 9, 
acceyitiim, expensuin, 
434; Inter a;rarius vel 
emritPs, 107. 

Rff racial ii, 3111, n. 
Tle/tag.’ii I, 72, 74. 

Rr-fii, 'mill, 201. 

Rc't;ia,2.)0 ; 6uperbia,90. 
RpgtiC, 103. 

Regie faci*re, 90. 
Regituginm, 94, 270. 
Regii spiiituiyOO. 
Rpgilia, .156. 

Regina, 250. 

Rpcrionrs ui bis, 448, n, 
Jl(‘/.;jiiiin judicialc, 155; 
villi, 398, n. 

Rejectio civitatis, 57* 
Relationem accipnre,12, 
egredi vel posliiLlare,10. 


Itelegatio, 57, S20. 
Religiosa res, 43, «. 
Rplinere duliurn, 388. 
Reniaiicipatio, 407. 
Rcnii, 342. 

Reniigps, 342, n. 34.5, n. 
Remifiiu veb.que, 3 14. 
Ueino iiicuml>ere,346,N. 
Reihiiiiius, 484. 
Kempublicam ordlnare, 
140, n. 

Reiiodare, 367. 
Ueiiunciare, 78, 79. 
luiici.itio, 408. 

Kepandi calt'id, 359. 
Repastinaii, 471. 
Repelnndae, 135, n, 
Heplicatin, 194. 
licposittiria, 385. 
Repotia, 406. 
Rppioniissor, 192. 
Keptiiliare, 403. 
Repudiiim, 403. 

Res cominimps, cnrj'O- 
raies et incui ]Hiraies, 
44; esse in vadiino- 
niutn cd'pit, 1&7 ; inaii- 
cipi vel nec niaiici|)i, 
4-}, 46; niiliius, priva- 
t.'P, 44, w ; profana*, 
41, n. ; publira;, qu.r 
intelliguiitiir.qux'suut, 


Rubiica, 183, 362; vc* 
tuvit, 183. 

Rude donati, 286, n. 
RuJpiitPa, 343. 

Rudiarii, 287. 

Kiidibus batucre, 231, n 
Hud is, 2''^0, n. 

Rill In, 463. 

Uuiicdtio, 466. 

Kuta c-Tsa, 44. 

Rustic;, 350. 

Rulili vel Rufuli, 159. 

S 

Sdb „34.5. ^ , 

b'accus, 388; nivailus, 

dOa. 

Slice! liiTii, 258. 

r, 113, n. ; niniis,! 11 
id..les, 2.’)7 ; Ml III- 
■iiin ciillegioi um,243 
iSdcra, 60, 

Sneras res, 43, n. 
Sacraiiieiita, 302. 

iilo iidarti,30l,n 
Ilium, 190, 191; 

, 302. 

Sarrari.i, 258, n. 
Sacratissiu.us prlnceps, 
142. 

Saentieia etntii, solpm- 
nifi, inituitd, et piacu* 
larin, 202 rt. 


Rpscript.i, 20, ]|I2, 
Keserare, 450. 
Kcbigiiaie, 50, n, 

Kespe ' umptiiosa, 
417. 

Uespo 
vel 11 
183. 

Responsio congrua, 192. 
Resjiublica optima. 19. 
llestibilis oger, 465. 


criilPt 


'18,11.111,11. 
.. .diale,273; 


ptuib'iitiim 

;ousultuinm, 


Si 


ina vel h ’rbrn pu* 


Sagum, 81^1. 

, . Sa\ 382; niger, ib. 

Restipiilarj, 190, n, 101. ijqlariuui, 257, n. 3s’2. 
Kef.tij.uldtio, 192, «. Rl3. . 'd. 382; in 
Kptc. 282, fi. b 

Ketiarii, 282. ‘i 

Retictiluniauratum,3t) carmPii, 2.51. 

Ketiiiau.'la, 3J.5. • Saliares dajies, 2.52, 

Ueiiin laceip, 211. .iitSaliarins saltub, 251, 
K* us, 73, n. 1.S.5, n. | SrIicps, 467. 

C iitieiidi et stipu- 1 Sd.icluin uilum, H>7. 

, 192,.u. 

Kevucaie inficrvitutcm, 

35. 

Rex. 90, 139, 141,2.5.3; 


39. 

Rh , .»78. 

RU«-durius, 47R, 482* 
lihiiiuceros, 380. 
Ki<onibu.s, 384. 

Kira, 352. 

Hiciniuiii, 3.52. 
Rubigalia, 271. 

Robur, 219, 220. 

Riigaie, 77. inai’istra- 
tus, quvsitorcs, 76. 
Rogari, 79. 

Rogatin, 192, 206, n. 
Kogatores, 7S. 
Rogu8,417; plebcius,ib. 
Rnmdni.i, 64 
itorarii, 305. 

Rostra, 65, 101,414, 492. 
Rost, tin, 341, H. 344, n. 
Ru* i aquaria, 48(1. 

Ro i,479. 

Rulrie leges, JtS. 


X, 470.' 

.us, 382. 

Sdltns, 277, u. ; fullm 
iali.i 2.51. 
Salut.!ii‘, 887. N. 
Sulutatorcs, 164. 

.Saint Pin inittere, 44.'». 
.Sah'P a'teiuiini, 4J.f. 
.Saniiiiti'6, 'd82. 

.S.'iK In; les, -I.!, n. 
S,Midd|»ila, 412 
S.iiidapilones, 412. 
Sangiiiurni iniltero, S2’.t. 
.Sapa, 391rt ' 

Sni cinariu jurneiita,3l0. 
.Sarcotiliar.iis, 419. 
Saicuia, 462 
.Sarciilatio, 466, 
.Saiculiini, 403. 
.Sarracuin, 47U. 

Sarrilio. 406. 

Sat a, 460. 
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Satio, 4G6. 

SaLisdare, 190. 

Satoria, 46(). 

Satiiru laiix, a'^8 ; lex, 
177 \ lerrepersaturam, 
159; exquirere sphUmi- 
tins et ubroi^are per 
aaturam, 79. 

Saturnalia, 2T3^ 352. 

Satiirnius inotis, 4bi. 

kSalyras vel satui'ic, 2288. 

NentiPlla, 295. 

Scala:, 51, n. 283, 315. 


toria, fertoria, mulie- 
bris, 475. 

.Sell.x-, [irivatir, familia* 
j iLic, public<x,47(j. 

Seiiibella, 427. 
lontivip, 273. 

IPS I re am iiiii, 309. 

Seminariutii, 405; sciiu* 
tus, 3. 

Semis, 42.1. 

Seuiisextula, 425. 

Somisscs, 42ti. 

Seinita, semitare, 473. 


Serta, 362, n. 381, n. 
Servure de coelu, 75. 
Servi, 28, 32, n. 313; 
iiiivirii, 29 ; pwnae, 29, « 
Servile prubrum, 195. 
.Spi-vilia liabitus, 309. 
vitus 220. 

-vitutes, 45; cloacae, 
m ultius tolleiidi, 48 ; 

stiliicidii et flutriiiiis, 
48; tigiii iiniuittendi, 


Scalmus, 312, 343. 
Scamiia, 485. 

Scaiuliilu!, 448. 

Scapliat, 337. 

Scaphia, 391. 

Sea pus, 491, 439. 

.Seal ilicatio, 488. 
Sfiliirus, 384. 

Seciia, 288, 298: dueli 
Jia et vcrsatilis, -98. 

turn, 294, H. 

Se. • ■ . 

Sched.e, 438. 
Schoeuobatas, 290, n. 
Seheenurt, 438. 
Sciaterica, 272. 

Scipio eburiieus, 91, n, 
Scirpea, s78. , 

Sciaaor, 385. 
Scorpiunea, 332. 
[jeortea, 357 
ScrilNe, 33 
Scribere, 

Scriblita-, 

Scriiiiuni, 44i , 

Seripta duodpu.i.., !. 
Seriptuuriua, <55. 
Scnpluluin, 425. 
Scriptum tacoaft. 148. 
kli'nptura, 5.5, 54,^ 
Scripuliim, 425. 
Screues, 331, 

Si rupiilus, 425. 
^'lMllpolle.l• soles, 3ja. 


Semuncia, 53, 425. 
luncialcs, 427. 
acula, 7, n. 490. 
Senator piiins bcnten* 
ti.-o, 10. 

Seiiiitores pedarii, 14 ; 
oreini, 33. 

Seiiutorium album, 6,«. 
Senatum consulere, 12; 
tiuinera, 8. dare, 7» n. 
Senatus, 2; aiictoritaa, 
10, 14; reiisuit v. de- 
crevit, 17, «.; coiimiU 
ta, 182, n. ; cunsulti 
ioima uUitnte necessi* 
tails, 18; eonsultuiii, 
10, 11, 13, M; decre* 
turn, 10, 14; edictiis, 
7 ; frequens, 8, «; iii- 
dlctus, legiliinus, 7; 
seniiuariuni, J. 

Senio, 397. 

Seiilentia consularis vel 
prstona, 99; uiaximc 
treqUPiis, 14, 

Senteutis princeps ^vel 

lidci 

Sententiam exquiren 
er saluraiH, 79; pedi 
us ferre, 13; piitnnu 
pronunnare, 12, «. ; 
qui .senutui pra;sli 
bet, 13, n.; suam 


dolalis, 401.' 
imuin, 487. 

(uipes, 438. 

.ertia, 5, 429. 
ertii, 5, 40, 42,u.429. 
lertium, 149, 430. 
Sesteitius. 427, 130. 
L*;enarli, 77, 138. 
alls, 398. 424, 
Sextaiites, 426- 
tarii, 430, 437. 
taiius, 398. 
tihs, 142. 
tula, 53, 425. 

Sibilus, 296, R. 

Sibylla Cumaiii et Ery- 
thrasH, 247. 

Sibyllini libri, 218. 
Sicurii, 105. 

.Sicilicum v. -us, 53. 
SiciHcus, 425. 
iliiuentnm, 4LS. 

Sigillaria, 273. 

Sijil.x, 154. 

Sigma, 371. 

, 320, 

efferre, interre,iic.318 
sequi, 315, N. 

Signata vohuniiia, 443. 
Si^riileri, 308. 

Sigiiis infpbtis inferre. 
ire, incedere, 318. 


Si'utica, 481. 

.Sciitula, 471. 

JScululai, 347. 

Seuluin, .>08. 

.Seyila, 312. 

Sryphi, 391. 

.Sccesp.l.B, 2(i4. 
S.-etaloies, lt>4. 

S.-etM, 10. 

3 pr , 3(H 

Se.;,.ies,,9U,9i 92‘y3,2li-l. 
.Seeuii peicuti, .i2J, >•. 
iSieuiiiii tascibus adi- 
nieii?, 92, w. 

Senilis, 148, 184. 


deem C'l i eqiiebln- 
bus, 21 . 

Soililiu, 312, n.^ 

Se'injos, 48o ; gloaias, Stc., 

ill. 

Spcestrp, 373, 
iSe<>(*tes, 408. . 
.St-mnciituiii, 301. 

Select i, .0)9. 

Sella, til, euni'iis, S9, 
90, 91, 103, IIS, 250, 
4/7; gchtaluria, porU- 


'a iciijus,l2. 

(. ^ .itiiia, 3-12. 

S -l^lire, 411. 

Sepes, 488. 

>epia, 440. 

S' pimenta, 468. 

Septa, 488, ; marmo- 

rea, 84, n. 

Seplomf'eniina, 483. 

Sei 

lepti epu 

Seplei u.),4Si» 

Sept it lii>, 4K4. 

uk«,287,«. 
eptiicKUitiitn , 48J. 
epti m, #7. 
oplUiix, 425. 
epulcliia, 422; \~ 

'el ' 'ria, co 
la, t'aniiiiaiia, faa;- 
leaitaria, 423. 

Sepiilrli urn, 414, 416, 
419; f.»nitiare vcl goii 
111-, 118. 

.Sepiilliira, 4’ 1. 


StlouUum esse videtui 

71. 

Siler, 487, 470. 

.Silete, 148, 
.>ilicerii!iim, 421. 
Niligo, 488. 

Sil!«iu.e, -187. 
Smipaliun, 284. 
.Siiniilaerii si'irpea vlrc 


Sinister. 213. 
Sums, 35'l; s 
fuiidere, 35i) 


, 188, n 
•Silella, >0. 

I Sitieiie!,, ll.J. 

E-kr.n- 2Sa. 

, Siiie'-niala. *»-, n. 

1 Sue. us. VO, VI, 3."<9 


Sera.*, 450 ; seram 
line, ih. 

Serica vestis, 384. 
.Sena, 322. * 


po- I .MxIaiitalPb, 252, ». 

( ■ S..!, 22’). 
Sol.iriuiii. ‘l.iS. 
SuUlnni, Ml, n. 


Snlea, 358. . 

Solea* ferrtje cl ligno<c, 
359, n. 

Solcatus, 358, n, 

Soleiiiiii.i, 10, n. 

Suli.lus iiiimmus, 428. 

luui tripudluiCf 
74, 

Solitai "ilia, 69. 

Solum 

Italic im, 59. 

Solvere, 403. 

Soiiiiius, 229. 

.Siinles, 207, 380. 
Sordidutus, 73, n. 207. 
Surs, 433, 481 ; comitio* 
rum, 112. 

Series, 243, 398. 

.Soi tilegi, 244, 245, w. 489 
Sortitio licri, 76, 7o, n. 
Spatba, 452. 

"ipecio.si, 21. 
ipectabilis, 125. 
Spectacula, 274, 27G, n. ; 
cruciita, 287, n. 
pectaie in eqiute, 21. 
.(leriila, 457. 
ipeciilur corneum, 457, 
ipecuUria vitrea, 457. 
SpcLulatores,313. 
Speculalorits naves, 340 
Speculum, 361. 

‘iperatus, sperata. 403. 
ipluensteiiuin, 3?6. 
Spica:, 468. 

■' • 275. 

ler vel -ter, 364. 
.Sjiitliama, 438. 

Spiendidi, 21, 
Spleuiatus, 383. 
.Spiniinm, 363. * 
Spnlia, 324 ; oplma, ib. 
Spoliariuui, ^5. 

‘'ponda oicinidiia) 412. 

pouda!, 373. 

Spou'U-o, 403. 

Spnnilere, 402. 

Spuiisa, 403. 

Sponsalia, 403 ; diibol. 
vere, inlinnaro vel in- 
frin-ere, ib. 

S| oiisio, 190, 192, n. 193, 
194, 199; spousionc la- 
cesst'ie, cerlare, vince- 


qi.eieip, stipuKiri, 19J. 
Spu isioueiii facere, ib. 
S( misores, 2U3, «. 

SpouMii, 40J. 

■ , 83, rt. 203, «. 
, la \ 


Iiia!;ilg2<l7. 
pialiji, 207 . 

aluiliim, 459. 
SO 


Sta-.iu.ii 274, 4j6. 

.S' fa men, 43ii, 452. 
St.-iiles, 298. 

Slrtpeil'C vel stapi.T,307 
310. ^ 

St.il„ii.e naves, 290. 
Sl.Ui. ues,_3l 1, n. 
Stdtuliheri, 32, n. 
Siiituiniiia, 312. 

.Stega, 341, n. 345. 

SrijXai V. arvXiX, 791, a.. 


S lei mil ilio, 243, w. 
Sinqiiilima, 482. 
Slib'uikum, 374, n. 
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Stig<niitla8,30* 
btillicidiutn, 46 . 

Stimuli, 332 ; in stimif 
los calcitrare, 481, «. 
Stimulus, 464, 481. 
Stipemlia legitiina fj- 
cere vel mereri,330, «• 
Slipuitdiarii, 60. 
Stipendium, 329, n. 423 ; 
duplex, 32\ n. 

Stlpeudio privari,328,«. 
Stipes, 470, n. 

Stips, 426. 

Stipula, 189,462,467,469 
Stipulatio, 1!12, 193. 
Stipulator, 192. 

Siirps, 47(1, n. 

Stiva, 403. 
kroa, 491 •, ffroa* rpi 
vat, 273. 

S’ola,222, «.292,»i.351, 
353, 363. 

Stulatus pudor, 3o2. 
Stoiones, 470. 

Stragula vestis, 412,373. 
Straguluin textile, 373. 
Stramcu, 469. 
Stramentuin, 469. 

Strata, 3(J7, 483, 496. 
Stratum, 47 1< u. 

Streiia, 49, 426. 

Slrepitus, 296, n. 

Strigus, 313. 

Strigare, 404. 
Stiigil«8,379. «• 380. 
Striginenta, 380. 
SlropUiu, 296. 

Struphiuin, 364. 

Stroppi, 343. 

' Strttulur, 385. 

Struppi, 296, 313. 

Stuaia liberalia vel nt. 
man tatis, 151, «. 156, 
n. ; a studiis, 416. 
Stylobates, 491. 

Stylus, 440, 443 , styluui 
vertere, 440. 

Sttarium, 490. 

Suasor legis, 73. 
Subbaailkaril, 493. 
Subdititii glatliatores, 


Succina, 395. 

Succinct us, 355. 
Sucoolaie, 475. 

Sudarium, 353. 

Sudatuiia, 379. 

Sudfls, 312, n. 345, ». 
Sufiibuluui, 255. 
Sudiiiienta, 326, n. 
Suiiillo, 430. 

Siiffiagium, 77; aper- 
tum, 85, iniie vel 
ire et iiiittere iu, 76. 
Surtragatio, 73. 
Suffrutices, 470. 
Suggestus vel -urn, 28 », 
n. ; coma, 301. 
Sug'^ruiidariuiD, 211. 
Suite, 439, _ 

Sulci aquarii, 463. 
Sulcus, 404 ; dodranla- 
lis, ib. 

Suinniotor aditus, 148- 
Summus, 373. 

Suovt t-iurilia, 69. 
Siiperiiumerarii, 118. 
Suppiua velnruiu, 311. 
Sup liar mil, 3.5i>. 

Supi licalio, 2.>9, n. 360, 
33::, n. 

Suppliciuin, 259, n. 3-2 
Siip|.orieie, 203, «. 
Suppuaitiiii glatliatores 
38-2. 

vSurculus, 471. 

SyiTibolum,314; dare, 306 

S)ngraplia, 193, m. 413. 
Syngiaplix, 2l5, »». 
Synlhesina, 3.53, «. 
SyiitliesU, 353, 381. 
iiu, 392, «• 


Tecta, 456. 

Tegttlm, 456. 

Tela, 306. n. 

Temo, 463, 479. 

Torn pla, 258. 

Teiii plum, 2*12; v.arx,73 
Tenebroi primoc, 209. 
TenUiria, 313. 
Tepidaiium, 378, n.380. 
Teniiittalia, 270. 

Teriiiu, 397. 

Tero,469. , , 

Tertiadecimuni, 305. 
Tertiani milites, 305. 
Tcrtiari, 465. 

Teruiicius, 426, 427. 
Tesaella, 471. 

Tessera, 314, 321; bos- 
pitalitatis, 383; tesse- 
ram eonfring“re, ib. 

Tesser®, 343. 397, 398- 
Tesseraritis, 314. 
Testabilis ease, 166, «• 
388, 394; ve 
fatulso. 316, 217. 
t.tmentariu8. 50. 
tumeiitiini, 33 ; la 
le in prociiictii, 4J 
Diliciosuin, 61 ; 
;iiare, iiiutare vel le 
gnttscere, 50. _ ^ 

Itarutn sulliagia, 'il7i 
aes, 213,314 ;u.lbibe 
, ctlate,coilif>,eie, da 

, eilete, piotlureie 
oferie,suboriuie,31 


Subigus, 405. 

Subitarii luilitcs, 302. 
Subjiigalia Inra, 481. 
Subligacitluni, 285, «; 
293, ». 

Sub.igar, 278, n. 293, n. 
Submittere, 308, «• 
Stibunialt testes, 211. 
Subrogari, 79. 
Subro8ti.mi, 492. _ 
Subscribere judicium 
210 . 

Subscriptio, 445 ; censo 
ria, 107. 

Subsciiptores, 2l0. 

. SubselliA, 9, 31, n. lOJ, 
104, 113. 

Suhsericuin, 361, "• 

. Substdia, 331. 
Sub.ignani, 320, 3j0. 
Subsuitiri jiulie.eiti,212. 
Subaurtitin, 181, n- 
S u bte me 11, 4 52, 453, 438 . 
Siibiexere, 454. 
tSubpkula, 356. 
.Siibarbana. 81. ^ 
Sucoenlurioties, 308. 
Suceitla, 453. 

Succtdia altera, 459. 


Tabolla absolutoria, 916 
1 .belldBle-,tl line, 403, n 
Tjtjell.iri.e, 341. 
Tabellar.us.,412, 415. 
Tuheniu iibraiM, 446 
VI liana, 387, «. 
Taheriiaculii dctendert 
315, «. , 

Tuberiiaculura, 73, 213 
cafieie, 73. 

Taberii®, 497; vetere 
49(1. 

Tabern.trim, 290. 
Trtoliiium, 451. 

Tabula, 47, 48, 50ji pr< 
mulgationis, 267, «• 
votiva, 259, n. 

Tabulw, 213, 215; a 
cepli et expeiisi, 21 
n. ; iiov», 40; vel ta 
bellai, 78, «. 

Tabulam proncribere, 
Titbuiariurii, 15. 
TiibuUita, 472. 

Ticite, 146. 

Tai’itilin, 1 I. 

Ted.., 401. 

Ta‘iii.0, 381, n, 481. 
Trtlares, 335, n. 

T..laiid, ‘faj. 

Talenliini 425 429. 
Tall, 243, «. 397. 
Tal.o, 196, n. 219. 
Tarpeina nions, 481. 
Tatienses, 20, 81 , ] 
tenures, 21. 

Tauiea, 361, «. 

Taut us, 482. 


„...ie. d.cero, prwbere, 

5itK 21 1. 

,t.s, 193. 

jtiidu, 3.il, 334, 335, 

311, M.-t.'.:.. 

'etradrachma, 439. 

■ xere, 454. 
xtuies, 4.i2. 
xtrices, 452. 
xtniia, 452. 

.alamegi 342. 

I aalainita:, 339. 
i'lial-imoi, 341, n. 
lhalamus, 405. 
ThuUssio, 405. 
Theatium, 296. 

'I’heoa calaiiiJi la, 442. 

Theiisa. 478; ihensaii 
■ 

Thi iniropbiuni, 469. 

'In-.m.f, 377, 378, 
.(79, 418, «. 
’Iieriiit>|mlid., 393, 
I'hulus, 456. 
riior.ix. 306. 
liiiaiiitJi, 339. 
riiiaiiitai, 311, n. 
ilHaft.Inf, 325 
-4,.oe.«, 371, M. , 

riiuribuluin, ‘.61. 

riiyades 229. 

I'liyisuB, 229. 

Tibia, 295, «. 

Tibia; lieiecyntbne,25.1 
dexltiC el aiiiistra 
pares et impares, 2)4. 
Tiliialia, 357. 
Tibiciues, 257, 413 
Tiiigere. 452, n. 
Tintiiinabiila, 451. 
Tiiitiniiabuliiiii, 125. 

354, 

j 281, rt. 351. 

Titulus, 28; n. 48, 423. 


Toga, 61, 62, 310, 360, 
352; alba, 72, n. 207, 
n., alra,;.52,207; Can- 
dida, 72.»i.3.52;nber^ 
353; palmala, 22. 93, 
353; i.icto, 93, 326, «. 
353, 356 ; inastexta, 90, 
91, 103, 112, 118, 217, 
2:18, n. 248, 250—253 ; 
pul Id, 207, n. 352; pu- 
ra, 363. trabca,22; vi- 
rilis, 271,353, 354,367. 
Toram inutare, 353, ». 
Tui;ata, 38, 350. 

TogutttJ, 290, 352. 

Tollcre fiUum et non 
to.lere, 41. 

Tomadulnm, 384. 

Tomentum, circensp, 
iiingunicum vel Ijeu- 
coiiicuin. 373. 

Tiindere f^urfice, 368, w. 
Toiia®, 34-*. 

Toiisores, 368. 
'Tonstrices, 368. 
Tiuistiiiue, 368. 
Topiaridiii tacere, lOO. 
Topiani 460. 

Toral, 373. ^ 

1 orale linieum, 373, 
Torcular, 388. 

Toiculum, 388. 
Tuieuniata, 39jl. 

Tori, 412. 

Tin menu, 332, n. 
Torques aurea;, 321; 
nex», 264. 

. Torquis, 363, n. 

Tortiles, 396, 

Torus et -al, 371, 3(3. 
Trabta,90, 211, «. 251 
■■’ralieuta*, 290. 
nibs, 344. 
raga, 476. 

a rago’ , 290. ^ 

Tralia -ea, 468, 17b. 
ihere, 452, «. 
ilalilia edicia, 131. 


uiia, 453; liguia;, ib 
lansire in alidomuia,! 2 
'runsiliones per via', 228 
rransituriiiiii, 490. 

silalitia ''djctn, 131. 

ranslia, 338, «• 311, 

I. 313. 

1 .ui^vi'd'O eqiilluin,3-. 
r.insversa legula, 4b3, 
rapezitie, 431. 

'iPlllisSiS, ‘I'i). 

iies'.i',, 427. 

T-.iani, 301, 300, 308, 
31.'. 317, 318, 321. 

Tribu inovere, 82, «• 
Trilmla, 469. 

Tiibulus, 469. 

Tiiliuiial 103. 
Tnbiii.alus semealti', 
3liS. 

Tiibuni, 111,114; ®r'' 

ni, 209, 216, 420; liili- 
clavii, 356 ; militum 
n>nBu''ni pot (“st. 'lie, 8(1, 
131 ; I'lebis, 111- 

'liitiuiii'.ia polesinte dit- 
iiatj, U7 ;-.t.ibmatue 
ni.lest.iliH jugum, lla. 
I'.ibiii.iiii, 9. ■ 
Trilninus. 1, 11, 81, 
Celcruiii, 90; coll... I li. 
307 ; designatus, li~* 
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Trlbus, 81, n.; lusticjc, 
8^, N.; uibHUiv, 81, n. 
Tiiimtani, >>0. 

Ti iljiiliim, ol. 

Tncllniai ia llabyloiitcn, 

Ti icliniiim, 37'2, 4D«5. 
Tiuleiis, 28^. 

Tiieiii, 4^, 4J7, 3%. 
'Iri.'*n'ei, J'ii. 

Tri-u.ri .il, 

Ti iett'i ic i, .iiU, 'j. 

Tiiroj 1/8. 

'I’lif-jon, ‘-V.'. ’ 

Ti-itio. uiH, 

Tiilix, -I'j.i. 

T.i 

ttiiiuiiiHiiiiiii, 71, 287. 
Tiioii-s, 174. 

Ti 37 1. 

Triplic..ti(», lyi. 

T, ijijce iicif?, 317, w. 
Tripodcs, 2lil', ttipudas 
217. 

Tri|iuiliuui solisliiiiuiii, 

7-1. 

Ti nuis, 217, n. 

True. IK'S, 338; 
vel dL'rata*., lusonx et 
ciihirulalir, 312. 

Ti isles, 482. 

T.it.i, 3ol. 

Tiifrii'ii, lfi6. 

Tiiiuiii.i vin‘,0, 22'J. 

T()iT'jup ^ov, !• 

Ti ium-tliaiis jiorta, '1S.J. 
'J'l iiimphare, 325. 
Ti'iuiii|jhits, 329; n.iv.n. 
lis, o27. 

TiiiiiiiMri 131, 13!),3n.'i, 
N., rni.iUl-v, 122,118, 
e|m'(iiips, 2 IH, >i, ; imi* 
iioKili s, 122; unit 
vi'I tioviit, 14*2; 
pii'i'ic.u cunstiluei. 

87. 

Trnrlilr.-n, 4: il, ». 

i'lucliiii, 378. 

’»;roi,:i 483. 

Troiwn, 47u. 

T u)i iiMim, 4‘)1. 

•\'t„vnco, 103. 

Titult' 31,.,//. 

Tiiui.tis, 1711, //. 

Tnli.i, .11 1, 31,'). 

'Tull I ii.i','', -.'i7. 

Tiiljiiii'ti mu vel -ij, 

'1 117. 

'i'ui'iiili .1 11 li iiniilf s,302. 
'ruimiUu'i, 3(11. 

Tiiiimliis, ll'.l; lii'"oiM- 

I ins VI 1 iiiiiiiis, 4(1., 12.1. 

Tuiiii .1, 3.9; Aiisu ii- 

ol.ivi.i, 21; l.itlcliivi.i 
() , niolc'SU, 220 ; 1 ab 
iii.-t.i, oJo, rt. pic- 

t.i, y.')!, rt.; ircla, .jJO, 
41)3,4.5 2. 

Tuiiii.e mniiiiMl. oti9, 

pill . -.1 ■1 ,'jI. 

TmiuMi U.S I o|^.'llus, 35b. 
Tiiiba tu.ens.s, 23 ; tu> 
r,.ita. :i'.7. 

Tiiilu., a ().* 

Till 111 I, .310. 

Turmae, i 0 31!l. 

Till les cniit.il'iiJaM’, .3 1-’. 
I .lull's 
(II •, 3.1.1. 


iirril.T piippeH, 314. 
iiu'l 1,341, N. 342; le* 
L^itima, .93. 

Tiitrloi iuiliciuni, 53, n. 
Tutor, .91, 53. 

T..;4J„s, 417. 

Tympanum, 480. 

0 

Uiloups, 359. 
a. 4, .5. ^ 
iiiius, 372. 

U Urotniiutu, 108 ; locare 
iliici're, ib. 

Umbilicus, 411,442; or- 
bis tprraruiii, ‘Hi; .ul 
uiiibilicuiu adducere,ib. 
Umbo, 3(10. 

Unib .1*, 37.1. 

I'li.iic/tj, 477. 

IJiii i.i, 53, 421, 425, l^C. 
Uiitnales, 427. 

Uii('i.iriuiii la'tius. 433. 

1 imiinti'ip, 490. 
hern 220, //. 

Uuoluios, 380. 

um, 179. 
a, 381, w. 

^ .arius, 381, 
Uu.;uis, 30b. 

Uii^ulus, 3t 6. 
Uiiiiu.>i.47i. 
iJiiio, 307. 

Umonos. 3C3, rt. 
Uuiviia, 408. 

'Trra rot, 01. 

‘Viruiii/^a, o58. 

Ura^i, 308. 

(Jibes, b2. 

I 1 ilia lull’s, 445. 
lima let. ills, 419. 

Urn.e, 13(1. 

Ursa major, 479; minor, 

lb. 

Ustricul.e. 388. 

I Sti ilia, 417. 

(' su iui I, 157, rt, 
Usiicipin, 1.99,390. 

U 

47. 


.^ftlliim, 311,312. 

Vdlvas, 449. 

VJaiinus, 109, n. 
Vapurarmni, 378. 

Vasa, 133; cnlligi’ro, 
315, /J. 

Vasal mm, 133. 

Vates, 252; ve vatici- 
natures, 2'15, 

/aticatius nions, 48L 
Vectabulu, 474, rt. 
Veetps, 450. 

Vectigal, 51, h. 
Vpclig.iies, 00. 
Veciigalia, 173, n. 
Vectni es, 463. 

V e«.vu. .... ■ res, 341. 

Veha, 478. 

Vehes, 479. 

Veliicula, 474, n. 
Veliiciiluiti Miciitorium, 
4H3, n. 

V ela vel velaiia, 26.7, «. 
Vela, 337, 311, « 343; 
dare, (accre, suImIii- 
cere, 344 ; {..iuiIpi e, 3 13 
ViditPi,, 304, 305, 313, 
317, 321. 

Vellum, l.)9. 

Velum, 344. 

Vei.alps s.Tvi, 29. 
Venalilii, 28. 


ai'cimiielil, I8. 

Vfciidslio, 400, > 1 . 

Veuire adiucalionei, 
150, a. 

Venire sub hasta, 47. 
Vcnli caidiiiaiPS, 173. 
Veiilil.ibi mn, 4t.9. 
Vpiitilaiites, 2o'», rt. 

Ventus textiiis, 3b 1. 

\ piiiis, 3!18. 

, iaO ; sat-rum, 258* 
Verba .cw. copt i, 11, 

180, «. ; . . .. 

niput.i cariniiium 258, 
n.; (..ceie, 12. 11. nu- 
vissima, 119; i'r.eiie, 


ictu. , 49. 
Usui a, -133 cpiitesinia, 
433; usur.tt semiss"s, 
trienles qu draiite'., il- 
Ji/'itie, lile^^iliiiiie, Ac , 

433. 

IJhiirpaliii 47, 399. 
L'sus, u9y, Ulo , aucto- 
r'tatls, 47 , Iructus, 19. 
rtpiisilia. 31b, rt.; iiu- 
bi-ntis, 101. 
lTa.na.,73. , 

uiii-'., .>•9. 
liia, •> i. 

Uv.e pdssa', 384. 

Uxor, 405. 


\''acuiilia bano, G4..r, 

Vacat’o mtlitiae, 301, 1 

Vadari reum 167. 

Vades, 187, Oo; dai 
187. 

V.ul\m3n'miu rmicippr *, 
■lai« vel nirterre, ilcs 
mre, sist"ie vel obiro, 
16/. 

Vail', 419. 

ValeiT, :.59. 

V'aleli.diiiariuin, 10, > . 

Valli, 3r', r.. 


258, rt. 

ViTia iin, T)l. 

V*'i bpu.uiiis, 2.90. 
A’oibi'ia, 219. 

V I'l bero, 30. 

\'’/*iJ»is iiiiperatii is, 51 ,m 
Veredaiii, 'll!?. 
Vergilia', ‘182, 
Veiiiacula lingua, 29. 

V ei ii;e vi4 verii.,..uii, 29. 

Vm .,. 1. jdF-il m.2'.0 

Vei»'i'.im Inieie. Iri5. 

\ er^■,^ lie.i<.eiiiiiiii, 2b8, 

V erlices, 480. 

Vertigo, 33. 

Vervacfuin, 405. 

I 'i' 'L ica, 362. 

•si«b,412. 

\ espera, 269. 

Vesjieri'a, 309. 

Vespilli lies, 412. 

' V.’stalia, 272. 

I Vi'stein illliiare 207. 

Vi sles Cooj, 304, 30 j-, 
I I'hrygiuniac, Attalicie, 
I Ac. 153. 

\ efciibiibim, 4 19. 

satina, 453. 
ip.'i, aiiratii, 
j .111 1; ail 414. i. , coc- 
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rlnea /el coeco linctn, 
305 ; coensturia vei ac* 
cub'itoria, 381, ri. ; du* 
inr/stica, 355, n.; Gal- 
b.iia, 30.9 ; linloserica, 
j04, rt.; ^llryKiall|^ 
365 ; i'tiniuca, Tyria 
vel Siuruna, Sidunia, 
Assytia, Plirrnicia,&c. 
)b. ; si'amoutiita, seii- 
cavcl ljiiniliyciua,36l; 
servliis,, bb!). 

Vestitiis i'lireiisis, 355. 

V Ptaic, 7b. 

li, 330. 

Vcteralorps, 29. 

Veto, 10,75,112, 113. 
Volus el Iraiisiatiiiuiii, 
50. 

Vexilla, 316, w. ; suffer- 
le vel prol’erre, 301 rt. 
Vexillarn, 308, 319,320, 
330. 

"pxillatio, 319. 

7exillurn, 71, n. 319, 
321; vel velum purpu- 
reum, 342, n. 

Via, 15, rt . ; Cahsia, 
/4'7milia, &c. -196 ; prin- 
cipio, 313; quiutana, 
311—313 ; triuniphaliSy 
326. 

Vue, 313, 495 ; agrariai, 
iviiiciales, 1% ; mi- 
ires,consuiaics,prac- 
ia', publii's, Ac. ib. ; 
...n&versie, 197. 

V'i.unm regiiuv, 49C. 
Vidtu utii, ]:>3, n. 

Viatoi, 0, 112. 

ViHtores, 118, 142], 148. 
Vicarius, 123, ser- 
vi, 31. 

Viccsima, 55. 
Vicesiinani inilites, 305. 

V ices i mat io, 329. 
Vitessis, 427. 

Vicia, 467. 

V'ictiina, 260, n. 
Viclimarii, 257. 
Vltloriati nuinmi, 427. 
Victuriutus, 430. 
Videlur fecisse, 216. 
Vigilia priiiia, sccunda, 

bbO, TI. 

V'SiJie, 311. 

Vigiiiij riiutandifl, 315,». 
Villa, >158, 459; truoiua* 
•159; public a, 70; 
tica, 459; urbana,ib. 
Villa', 15. 

Viilica,villicu8,458,46l, 

>102. 

Vimiiicilis mons, 483, 
1^84; poita, 485._ 

Vina liurna liigacia 390. 
Vin..pi u.. acinus, 472. 

\ iiwi.d, 272. 

V lTiai'i(c, 340. < 

Vincula, 219, 358. 
Vindemia, 472. 
Viiiilemiator, 472. • 

V index, 40, 188, 189, m. 

V indtcaie in liber tateni, 
33, n. 

Vindicatio. ■'>1, 188, 195. 
Vindicea, 203, «. 
Viiiilieia, 189, dare, 1U 
V iifdicta, 33. 

V iiiea*, 334, 335, 473. 
Viiieta, 472. 


bui.tli 
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Vinetam reitibile, 472. 
Vinitores, 461. 

Viniim album, nifrrum, 
rubrum, vetus, novuir 
recviia, iiomuni, &c 
SV4; coiidirc, iiiediiu 
ri, conciimare, 391 
doiiare, <188; duiniiii 
cum, 394; Fuleniuui 
Ma58icuni, Sic., dUl, M. 
892; rPOcntaluin,39U,M. 
Viocuri, I'ii. 

Virgo, 219, rj.ai6,n. 481. 
Virgarel -ul®,-17i), «. 
Virgines vesia'.rs, ’'rit. 
Virgineus liquor, 495. 
Virgts cadi, 3^9, h. 
Virgo, 496. 

Virgula, 189, n. 
Virgulta, 47U. 

Virum dca-rcre vel rc- 
liuqiiere, I'J/. 


Via civiliset festuraria, 
189. 

Viscera, 262. 

^ihceratio, 262, 421. 
/ite donari. 398. 

Vitcni poscere et gc- 
rere, 308. 

Vitos couiposcere vel 
castiijare, 472. 

Vitilio navi^ia, 337. 
Vitioai inagistratus, 74. 
Vitis, 308, 329, n. ; coni- 
pluviata, 472; uiiiju* 
go, lb. 

Villa, 2fi0. 

Vittio, 362, 381, n. 

Vi tut a sacerdua, 255. 
Vivaria, 280. 

Vivaiiutn, 459. 

Vivore de die, 369. 

V ivicuinliiirniru 220, M, 

ViviratUcci* 470. 


Vocare intro, 77. 
Vocotionem habere 
113. 

Volones, 31. 

Volseil'i, 368. 

Vulsellto, 363. 
Voltanius, 473. 

Vouior, ‘ib’y. 

Vuiniioriu, 283. 

Voinunt ut edunt, 3S6. 
Veto t'acere, suscipere, 
concipere, tiuociipoic, 
obpignare, 258, n.; 

nuncupuie, 95, 133; 
solvere vel reddere, 
259. 

Voti reus vcl veto dam- 
iiatus, 259. 

Voveie, 2.58, ri. 
ViilcaD.ilia, .'71, 272, 
Vulluiii, 398. 


X 

Xenia, 49, 399. 
XystarchuB, 279. 
Xysti, 489. 
Xystici, 279. 
Xyslus, 279. 

Y 

'XS^to(po/Tof, 2i5, 

'Tvarui, 91.^ 

358. 

. a 

Ziitp»<popo*% 484, 
ZepliyiuB, I7d. 
Zeta, 465. 
Zeiic.ioi, 339* 
Zcii,'’il.o, 3U9. 
Zona, 355, rt. 103, 
ZotliocK, 455, 
Z>'Yil>., iSl. 
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AccuflKR, in a criminal trial, 
210 . 

Adiuron, 233. 

Actions, real, 188; personal, 
liM ; ppiial, I'Jii: mixed and 
iiibitraiy, 197> 

Actbis, their rank and treatment, 
289 and n.; their re wards, 29<i. 
Admiral, of the iieet, J24. 
Adoption ut children, dl. 
Advocates, sometimes hired per* 
sons to applaud them wliile 
speaking, 2U2. 

iBdiles, plebeian and cumle, 118 
oEL'ypt, It. dictic erning, 

138 ; ^«yptian year, 2b7. 
^lius l/4tus, why called wise, 
154. 

w^Sneas, the names of, 232. 
ol'lolus, god ul the winds, 233; 
said to have been the inventor 
ot sails, 337. 

iEschyliis,improves tragedy, 291. 
A'lscuiapiiia, worsnipjietl, 2.7. 
Allroots, jutoished, 1'J6. 

Agiaritui true naluro of 

them, 50o. 

A giiculture, eneoiiiaeed, >160. 
Agnppa, hit' advice to Augustus, 
14li ; builds the Pantheon, 
258, 4S7; and the harbour of 
niisenum, 348 ; coiustruuts pil* 
hirs in the circus, 278; and 
.several aqueducts, 494. 

Allies, f'ircet of, how raised and 
snppoited, 3U3; where posted, 
3fl‘l, io the camp, and why, 
t*'J; m inaich, 315 j and ii 
liHttle, 317. 

A lt.it s, 2('3 ; place of refuge, 284 
AriiaJtl-ca, the .MIt) I, 2i6. 
Amhustus, his daughters occa 
Sion an impoilant change ii 
the govcMiinent, 97. 
Amphitheatre, 283. 
Anaxii>iander,(>rAnaxiinriips,$aid 
to li.ivc inveiite'l dials, 28'l 
Animals, how yoked, 47fi, .uel 
driven. 481. 

Annals, how compohcd, 237. 
Anuaila, 1* Villius, proposed .. 
law to regulate the , t tui 
enjoying ortices, 6*J. 

A nlfitiit ns, his jiillar, 492. 
Antonins, expeheJ Iront the 
senalP, 5. 

Anloiiiiii^ jM. blamed for his 
ntairiage, 401 ; otTcis a crown 
to Oars.ir, 237, 252; his .irutu* 
si fill, 432. 

Ajifcius, his luwuy and death, 

432. 

Apollo, naiii of, 227; his teiu- 

iilo, ‘1b'/. 

Appe.il, liberty of, 1)2, 204. 
Aqueducts, 377, 194. ’ 


NAMES AND 


Archers, 304, 305. 

Arches, triumphal, 492. 

Argonauts, 337. 

Aristophanes, 294. 

Armour, defensive andnflensive, 
306, 307. 

Astnius Pollio, founder of the 
first public hbriiry, 447. 

Ashes and bones ot tho dead, 
liow gathered, 418; and depo- 
sited, 419. 

Assemblies of the people, 64 ; by 
curia!, 65; by centuries, 67 ; 
by tribes, 81; broken off by 
what, 75 ; manner of holding 
the asseniblies by centuries, 
ib.; by tribes, 84; nocturnal 
assemblies prohibited, 165,166. 

Assiaii stone, coftins of, 419. 

Athletic games, 278, 279. 

Auction, form of, 47* 

Av err uncus, 232, 233. 

Augurs, could not bo deprived of 
their oiiice, 241 ; their duties, 
ib. ; their badges, 242. 

Augustus reforms the senate, 4, 
5-, excludes from the late 
many who had been inti oduced 
by Cwsar, 5 ; limits the timi 
neeting, 8 ; regulate! 
the Cl ■ ■ 85; gives hi 

vote Hs ti in.iry citizen, !b. 
86 ; becomes master of thi 
pire, 87, 140 ; declines the title 
of censor. 111 ; invested with 
the lribur’.;ian power. 117; le- 
jects the dictatorsliip, 127; 
consults withAgrippaaud Mv- 
renas about ’ ’ 

tilion of the provinces, j 
ami first apjioints sahtries to 
the provincial niagistrates,138, 
257 ; his descendants might 
have long enjoyed the 8o«c 
reignly, if be had possessed 
tlm wisdom to im|eise on him- 
self and his succcssots proper 
restraints against the abuse of 
powee, 139; artfully establishes 
his duthoi ity, 140 ; titles cun' 

granted to an, 142; sltari 
ereci'Jl to him, 144; vowi 
made foi his safety, ib.; rules 
SI liiol with great modeiat’ 
iO.; gradually enlj^ges his 
power, ib. ; so humbled the 
spirit of tholliiinanB.thatlhey 
never after made any joint el- 
fort to recover their hberly, 
145; allows only particular 
{leroOns to answer on questions 
of law, and obliges the judges 
. follow their opinion, , 
cligiiges the liiode of enacting j 


THINGS. 


laws, 182; assumes the office 
of pontifex maxlmus, 238; his 
su{)er8titiuii, 259; the month 
August called from his name, 
and why, 265; this said to be 
dune by an order of thnncople, 
141, 142; restricts the licence 
of divorces, 407 ; stations fleets 
in different places, 346; his 
ring, 366; wears several tu- 
nics, 356; did not shavo till 
twenty-five, 367 ; sometimes 
dijiped his beard, and some- 
times shaved, 368 ; the sum be 
received in legacies, 431; a 
civic crown and two laurel 
branches set up before his 
gate, 323, 450 ; puts to death 
some who relused to enlist, 
301; refuses the title of Doini- 
nus, 443; adorns Rome, 448; 
his vanity on recovering from 
the Parthians the spoils taken 
from ('rassus, 488; his death, 
1 10 ; his tomb, <122. 

Auroia, 224. 0 

Au^iccs, : launer of taking, 73, 

B 

Bacchus, 229; his orgies, ib. ; 
festival of, 271. 

Bachelors, punishment of, 174. 
Budges of the senators, 6; squites, 
21 ; kings, 90; consuls, 92; 
pnetor, 103; dictator, 126; em- 
perors, 14-1; augurs, 242; cen- 
turion, 308. 

Bail, turiii of, 187. 

Ball, game of, S75 ; of four 
kinds, ill. 

Harbors, first introduced from 
Sicily, 367 ; their shops much 
■ frrqiieiited, 368* 

Baths of different kinds, 375; first 
built, 377 ; parts of, 378—380 ; 
lime and manner of bathing, 
375, 379. 

Raihylliis, pantomime, 295. 
Battle, order of, 317. 

Beard, how shaven, 367; allowed 
to grow III grief, and to give 
an iiir ot gravity, 368. 

Bears, i onstellation of, 479. . 
Beiluiia, 226, 

Bellows, 226. 

Belt, or girdle, when nsed^SfiS. 
Bibnii.s, weak conduct of, 167 
Bona Dea, fesiival of, 271. 

Bunds, used in all important 
contracts, 193 ; exchanged be- 
tween Augustus and Autony, 
Ac., ib. • 

Boohb, kinds of. 441. 

Bootes, constellation of, 479. 
Bracelets, 363, 361. 
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Ero«st'|>!n, 863. 

Bree'uh«s, notrwora by t1i« Ro* 
mans. 278, 357. 

Bridges, number of, 497. 

Brutus, the conspiracy of* his 
sons, 33. 

BuUdiBgs, public, 486. 

Burial, places of, 4L6. 

Bui'ning the dead, custom of, 
nrhonce derived and when 
dropped, 410, 411 ; what per* 
•008 were not burned, ib. ; why 
forblddau in tlie city, 416. 

Buying and celling, torm of, 191, 
192. 

■'jc 

Gadinua, brought letters into 
Greece, 439. 

Caere, dip people of, receive the 
V cstal virgins, 38. 

Ctesar, J uiius, admitted his ofli* 
oers and nercenary sokiiars 
into the sniate, 5 ( vilides tJie 
authority ot the senate, 18, 19 ; 
abr ideas the rights of tjie peo- 
ple, 89; oppresses the liberty 
of ilia country, 87; province 
appuintedto him by the senatr, 
90 ; reduces the power of the 
consuls, 99; made perpetual 
dictator, ib. 127 ; makes a re- 
view of the people, 11(1; his 
pretext fur rrns$in!>: the Riibi- 
oon, lit, 117; his popular 
laws, 167 ; proposed to arrange 
all the lawb, I69; an insUncc 
of his surprising pretence of 
mind, 243; warned of his death, 
.261; regulates the year, 2(io; 
the saytig t)f Sylla concoriung 
him, 355; divorces Pompoia, 
and why, 406; his attention to 
dress, 3o5, 359; why pleased 
with a laurel crown, 3t>0; his 
ring, 366, his debts and bribes. 
431 ; manner of writing his let- 
ters to the senate, 4-)4, about 
tbiuga he wished to keep se- 
cret, 4-15; ffiuidered in the 
senate house, 87, 360 ; a tern 
pie and iiriests conseciated t 
him, 111, 252; senator!, siai 
dt his altar, *263. 

Calendars, why so c:illQd, 236. 

Calpiirnia, the dream of, 45j). 

CamiUue, Sp. Farius, wag th< 
tirst praetor, 100. 

Camp, form of, 311. 

(Jttiidhla 

1 nrr of canvassing, 71, 72; how 
elected, 77, Id. 

Capital trials, 2U5. 

CupitoJ, ‘)86. 

Capitoliaii marbles, why so call- 
ed, 238. 

Ca}<ua punished, 59. 

Carriages, 474—483. 

Ciavnius Ruga, the first who 
divorced his wile, 406. 

Castor and rollux, 831. 

Catacombs, 423. 

Cato, ordered to be led to prison, 
11, 167, 168; sent t» reduce 
Cyprus, 162; his dress, 364. 

Cavalry, now chosen, 302; their 
arms and dress, 398; their 

! >14co in tite camp, 312 ; and 
n battle, 817. 

Ceilings, how adorned, 491. 
Censors, their institution, 10.'i, 


106; their offiGe, 106; their 
power, 109,116; discontiimed 
under the emperors, 110. 

Gensorinus, whence called, ib. 

Centuries, their constitution aud 
nature, 80, 81, w. 

Centurion, badge of, 308. 

Cerberus, 233. 

Ceres, 223 ; her mysteries, ib. 

Chariot races, 276, 277. 

Ghsron, ferryman of hell, 233, 
410; his bout, 337. 

Cbiiiincys, anciently not used at 
Rome, 454. 

Chorus, why suppressed, 29-1. 

Christianity, established by Con- 
stantine, 55. 

Christians, their meetings prohi- 
bited, and wliy, 1(16, alien ex- 
posed to wild beasts, 280 

Cicero, unites the senate witli 
the equites, 19 ; gets the pro- 
of Cilicia against hi- 
will, 97; made qiuestor, 3; 
called “ Father ot bis Coun- 
try,” J41 ; hindered by a tri- 
Oitne from making a speech to 
the people, when^iie resigned 

the ambitious designs ot (Caesar 
contrary to his own judgment, 
132; is banished, 162; his 
laws 181; the senate change 
their habit on his account, 207 , 
his death, 212. 

Cinoiniiutus, taken from the 
plough to command the Roman 
army, 460. 

Circus Maximus, description of, 
274; shows exhibited there, 
276. 

Cities, formalities in foundine, 
60, 61; in destroying, 62 ; their 
walls sacred, ib. 

Citizens, rights of, 39 ; couid not 
lose the freedom of the city 
against their will, 56, 163 , 
could not be scourged, 176. 

Civil law, the, study ot^ revived 
in Europe, 184. 

Civil tiials, 165. 

divido'l, 67; 

2.23. X. and at wurkiiici 
Coluniei'. i. 9. 7. 

Claudius, T. j iiniihed for slight 
mg I he eiiieiis, 2iJ. 

Claudius, empcior, .ibridji'es the 
lays 

CiantJiuh, A|ip. deci'invtr, 130: 

Claudius t'aji-.u.v, first electro 
sons 111 ticcdincii into the se- 
nate, 4; Bup|Mised c<.use of hi' 
bliiidiiess, 253. 

Cleopatra, swallows a valuabh 
peai 1 dissolved in vinegar, 432. 

CiiiuiU, do.e given to, 387. 

Gloaciiia, 233. 

Clooius, restricts the pnwr 
the censors, 1 10 ; adopted by a 

f lebeian, 40; made tribune, 
12;^he enemy of Cicero, ib.; 
his laws, 161: fried tor violat- 
ing the saned i ites of the Kom. 
Dea, 166; killed bythuslavei 
of Milo, 176 ; aud burned ii 
the fornin, 417. 

(yloth,haw wroiiglil, 4&>. 
Clothes, of different kinds, 364. 
Coffin, 412; how deposited, 419. 


ciins, hinds of, 42-1—429, &c.; 
put in the mouth of the de- 
ceased, 410. 

Colleges of priests, ^c., 248. 

Colonies, manner of settling, 61 ; 
of different kinds, 62, 63. 

Columns, kinds of, 491. 

Comedy, am lent, middle, new, 
289, 290 ; writers in eiich, ib. 

Cominuiid, military, iunv confer- 
red, 66. 

oiisecration of the emperors, 
421. 

Consentes, gods ‘so culled, 228- 

Constantinople taken by the 

^ Till ks, 64. 

Consuls, respect shown tliem by 
the senate, 9; by others, 92, 
93; their powei.s, 11.93,31)0, 
3U1 ; when instituted. 86 ; their 
budges, 91; time of entni.ig 
on their office, 94; ivith wh. t 
solemnities this was done, 9), 
95; their proiii.ces, O.t; fiom 
what order rreated, 97 ; llu-ir 
legal age, 98 ; tlii-ir slate uii- 
del the emperors, 99. 

Consuls elect, first asked llieir 

‘hy, 91. 

Cooks, fioni Sicily, 36.5. 

Com, given to the poorer elti- 
rens, 160. 178. 

CuriiiK uiiius, tlie fust who ;'nve 
his advice freely, 154; first 
plebeian pnntilex mnxliiJus.‘2o5. 

Couches, for reclining on ut meat, 
371.372; usual nuniber ot in a 
room, 373; their lorm, ib, : 
ami coveiiiig, ib.; tuiierai 
couches, 412.' 

Ci.issus, wealth oF, 430, 431. 

Criminals, diess of, 73. 207; 
alter sentence, used ancient!/ 
to be piipislieti w'lfhoiit delay ; 
but this was ulteied by Tllie- 
rius, 218, 219; how liealed 
alter death, 220, 221, 1)9. 

Crowns, given tis rewards, 32*2; 
used .It i easts, 3hl ; put oii the 
|ie,Ml of till* deceased, 410, 
ops, kind 
npid, 2Jj. 

lOlo.'ul 

le.lav, 

i:-a. 

Ciirius Pentatiis, 371. 

( 1) hole, 229 , )it lesls of, 253. 

( \ r iiijss, ‘iJ.j. 

Cyj'icsb, its( d ut funciuls, 410. 

I) 

D.cdaliis. lid to liave iiiveoled 
s.iils, 337. 

D.tmjge, lep.iireil, 196. 

D.iiighteis, how ii.ime.l. 27. 

Day, division ot, 2ti9; coiiunoti 
.md holy tla^s. 2iU. 

D‘‘bii>is, ctin l Idwrouceriiinp 40. 

Derdl(i<;ne,w'iilten on stone, 4,38. 

l)ecc'ini]iiii-.;, inuniier <8, 3i.‘). 

Dreeinvirs, why cie.iled, l iD.lffO. 

Dessi'il, Iriiils and sweet- meals, 
371. 

Devoted to ont‘'.s servihe, ■origin 
of the p,lir,isi-. J 12. 

Dials, first iiueoted, ‘269, 2:(l. 

I)i..iiaJ 22/; liei ii-mile, I'-'T. 

Dice, ip.iiie ol, .:97. 

J>u,latoi, (list imide, 12.5; cJius''^ 
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of creating tlits magtHtrate, 
ib.t hia badges and power, 
1^, 126; this office intermit- 
ted fur 120 years before Sylla, 
127 ; abolished after the death 
of Carsar, ib. 

Dictatorship, object of its insti- 
tution, m, 120. 

Discharge, military, 330. 
Discipline of the troops, 310. 
Dishfs, kinds of, 381; how 
brought in, 374, 385. 

Divorces, form of, 407. 

Dugs, employ^ to guard the 
temples, 452; why impaled, ib. 
Donations, kinds ot, 48, 4tt. 

Door, opened outwards, 452; se- 
cured by bars, tco., ib. 
Dowries, diversity of, 400, 401. 
Dramatic cnlrttaiiimcnts, first 
introduced from .a religions 
motive, 288; often iiiteri upted 
by the people calling for other 
snows, 2%. 

D<ess, of tiieii, 350, 351 ; in pub- 
lie iind private, 355 ; of wo- 
men, 351, .100, 361; of boyi 
and girls,353 ; of soldiers, 310, 
357, 358 ; of generals in a tri- 
uinpb, 326, 356; of senators 
ib. ; of priests, 238, 242, 251 
252,255,352; of (loor ^leoplr, 
3.56; ami of slaves, 360 ; of the 
dead, 410. 

Drinking healths, 396, 397. 
Driver, of carriages, 483. 

Drusus, Livius, laws of, 171; 
and death, ib.; his saying 
about his hn'isu, 432. 

Dniliiis, coliijiin eroded 
honour of, 491. 

IS 

ISar-rings, . 0.3 

h.dicts, of li.t> prstor, 101; of 
other magistrates, 102. 
ISgypiiatiK, eiiilMlnicd their doiid, 
415; inventors ot hierogly- 
phics and Iclteis, 13S. 

I'.lectiuii of iirngistrates under 
thi. republic. 70, 78, 82.83,89; 
under tin; emperors, 85. 
Kinaiicip.ition ot children, 41. 
ISmbalming, cause ot il, 415. 
JSnipciors, their titles, 1 lU, 1 tl ' 
tiieir puuer, 1-12, 113; thtii 
ba-iges, 144. 

Fii’eruiiiiinents. expenses of, li- 
mited by law, 108 163, 1G3 ; o 
ditti'ient kinds, 369, 380, 387. 
Fntiails, how inspected, 261. 
ICphiiri at Sp-ntii, rescinblod th< 
tribunes at Roii.e, 1 13. 
Kpiciirns, his garilens, 4.'V’. 
]i]iituph, toi.n of, 423. 

Kcpiestiian oider, its institution 
2(1, 21 ; badges and oflico, 21, 
Estimate of fortunes. Low ma<l<' 
67, 107. 

Evaiidrr bnmght letters fioi.i 
Greece into liiitium, 43'’. 
Euripides, iiiipro\ •-& tragedy, 293. 
• Evidence, .kinds ot, 213. 
Exceptions, how expressed, 193. 
Eaecntioner, 143. 

Exercises, kinds of, 375 , in tlio 
uiin.^, 3’15. 

E 

Faiiiiis, his ttidiitier ot declaring 
war on Carthage, 350. 


Fabiut Maximnn, prodictator, 126. 

Falsehood, punished, 109, 172. 

Family, right of, 40. 

Fanatics, whence called, 245. 

Farmers, kinds of, 462. 

Fascinus, 232. 

Fates, 229. 

Father, right of, 41. 

Faunus, 232. 

E'eiices, kinds of, 486. 

Fertility of different soils, 466. 

Festivals, listed, 270 ; movable, 
273; occasional, ib.; number 
of, hurtful, 274. 

Fines, extent of, 158. 

Fish, the Homans fond of, 384. 

Fish-ponds, value of, 432. 

Flatnen of Jupiter, 4, 251, 416. 
iiiiiius, destruction of, 126. 

FLivius, why made ledile, 154. 

Flax, for what used, 467. 

Fleet, Roman, where statioued, 
124, 345. 

Flora, 232 ; festival of, 271. 

Plutes,nf different kinds, 294,295, 

"oreigiiers, their stale at Rome 
disagreeable, 64, 169. 

Fuiiiidlings, sbite of, Plin. Ep. 
X. 71, 72. 

Fox, why burned as a sacrifice 
to Ceres, 223. 

Freedmen, insolence of, 454. 
reedum of the ciljr, first grant- 
ed to physicians and the pro- 
fessors of the liberal arts by 
(jmsar, 168. 

Friends, how some testified their 
affection, 418, 419. 

Funerals, why so much attended 
to, 408; public and private, 
411; funeral couches, 41 2; pri- 
vate funerals celebrated by 
night, and public by day, 413; 
ceremonies of both, ib. — 424 ; 
funeral procession, 413; fune- 
ral oration, 414; first made by 
Popiicnla in honour of Brutus, 
ib. ; and by Catiilus, in praise 
of his mother Pupilis, ib. ; fu- 
neral pile,417 ; animals thrown 
into it, 418; some persons 
conic to life ou it, ib. 

Furies, 229. 

a 

(lain ys of war, difliriilty in uii- 
dci standing their constriiclioii, 
339, n , ; Mr Howell's theory, 
ib.-34l,ri. 


private, 397 398. 

Gardfuis, 4.58. 

Gates, how adorned, 353 } 01 
Rome, 4f5. 

Genius, 230. 

Ocrii ans, their manner of con- 
jectuiing t-i'urity, 244. 

Gl.'idiutor , - ifferent kinds of 
28'<- whe.e exhibited, 283 
then inaiiiiur of fighting, 286 
prizes given to ttie victors, ib 

Glass, invention of, 457. A 

Gods, 221-230 ; ministerp, 234-260. 

Government iil Koine, orieiiially 
aristoc utic il, fi8; brought to 
a just equilibiiiim, 116; worst 
liiiu'. of desjiotism under tlie 
eiii|)einrs, 144. 1-15. 

Orn'-chi, laws of, fate, 116. 

! Graces, 225. 


sss'- 


Grain, kinds of, 466. 

Greeks, in grief, put their hair 
and shaired their beard, 868. 
Gregory, pope, corrects the 
ysar. SiS66. 

oardians, appointment of, 58. 

H 

Hadrian revives the custon of 
letting the beard grow, 867 . 
[lair, perfumed at feasts, 381 ; 
how dressed by women, 860; 
by men, 367 ; not out at sea, 
369; method of pulling out 
small hairs, 368. 

Harbours, hnw fortified, 348. 

Hay, making of, 468. 

Heathens, whence named, 06. 
Heirs, how' appointed, 51. 

Helena, 232. 

lieliogabalus, first wore a robe of 
pure silk, 364. 

Heralds, or publSe criers, 146. 
Hercules, his labonrs, 231. 
Hermodorus, 130. 

Hesperides, the fabulous gardens 
and golden apjples of, 459. 
Hioro, bis regulations eoncern* 
ing the letting of lands lii Bi* 
cily adopted by theRomani,166. 
Hieroglyphics, use of, 438. 

Hills of Rome, 483. 

Hospitality, inviolable, 382, 383. 

clai es, 2“' 

Household gods, 230. 

Houses, regulations concerning, 
4.5, 46, 448; rent and prices of, 
432, 433. 

Human sacrifices. 263, 271. 
Hymen & -aaus, 232, 405. 

I 

Idolatry, origin of, 415 
Illegitimate children, state of, 402. 
Jma>;es, what and where kept, 
25 ; carried at funerals, 414. 
Indian wise men burned them- 
selves, 411; also wives on the 
piles of their husbands, 418. 
Infants^ otten exposed, 41. 
ingrafting, maimer of, 47 1. 
Inheritances, right of, 51; form 
ol entering upon, 52, 

Injuries, how punished, 196. 
Inns, anrieiitly few, 382. 
Instruments, used in writing, 
^ lO*; in husbandry, 463; for 
fixing burden^on the backs of 
slaves, 475; for driving ani- 
mals in a carnage, 461. 
interest of money, 433. 

Interrex, partioutars concerning, 
70, St), 89, 91. 

Interring the dead, most ancient, 
410,415 ; and most natural, 410. 
IrneriuB, revivts the study ol .he 
civil law, 184. 

Itali.-.-Tis, t'leir right, 55, 59. 
Janub, Low represented, 2^; 
his temple, 488. 

Jews, their manner of burial, 418* 
Judges, of difierent kinds, J97, 
198; apfioiiilment of, 199; 
chosen from what order, 209. 
•Iiidgiuent, manner of pronounc- 
ing, 202; its effects, 203. 
Jn^t thine war, 116. 

Julian ye-ir, 260. , 

Juno, hnwj-epi esented, 222. 
Jupiter, his name, and attributes, 
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choloe cf, S09. 

JiMitfaioit i«dacei the Bonan law 
oiifory t88» 

K 

Kl^t,8S,90. 

li 

their oonitruetion, 458. 
LindS^ estotea, too large, hvrt- 
foL 469 i the mloe of Jan6a in 
IMj raiced bj a laW of T«a* 

Urt^, ilrat dictator, 125. 

Latina, their rights, 57. 

' atin tongae, the ' 
prohibited the use of it, 402. { 
LaurentUL|«mrMofiloinulufi,249. ! 
uaverna, 832. 

Laws of Rotae, at first few, 129 ; 
of the XII. tebles, 130, 153; 
causes of new laws, 149 \ time 
between proposing and passing 
a law, 7 1, 78 ; how passed, 75, 
78, 79, 83; certain laws ex* 
cite great contention, 115; by 
what name distinguished, 149, 
150; species of the Roman 
w. 158 ; laws of the emper- 
onL20, 182; collected by the 
OfOer of Justinian, 183. 
UlfWjrers, origin of, 154; manner 
. of consulting them, 155 ; un- 
der the republic, not parniitted 
to take fees, ib. ; limited to a 
certain sum under the emper. 
ors, 156; their education, ib. ; 
eminent lawyers, ib.; those 
'liTwla at difiereut times, 157-~ 
182. 

Lsda, 231. 

Legacies, ftow left, 51. 

Legions, etymology of the word, 
i, how many raised at difler- 
fM* times, 300; divuiou of 
•aeh. 3U 1 ; oflicers. 307. 
Leniaos, workshop of Vulcanus, 
829. 

Lentuinsj degraded, 6. 

Letters, of the alphabet, 438; 
epistles, 444, 445; ingenious 
inodes of conveying, 445. 
Liberty, right of, 39; whence 
the loee of it may be dated. 
116; causes of its subversion, 
19, K 67, 95, 96, 115, 139, &c. 
Libraries. 417. 

Licinint 8 I 0 I 0 , 68 . 

Liolors, 90. 91, 148. 

Lieutenants, the number assigr 
ed to proconsuls, 133; tiiei 
oibce, in. 

Limits of the em pire, 499. 

Linen, not worn by the Homan 
356, 376, 452. 

Litters, when introduced, 476. 
Liver, sometimes thought to be 
wapting in viciiins, 2()t. 
idvitti Aiidroniciis, the first ' 

*tef bfplsys St Rome, 2SH. 

, .^cbS, keys, bolls, 5tc., 451. 
Xitom, parts of, 452, 153. 

Iiofli, used in nro^nusticating 
future events, a43, 

L<4tery. a kind of, 398. 
ii.iua, 230. 

Lunatics, whence named, 215. 

« M 


Machines, used instbges, 334— 
836; for hauling ships, 317. 


Mmcenas.mfratted by Augustus 
with tiia charge of the city, 
153 ; his advice much raspeet* 
ed by that emperor, ib., 85, 
140; hia tower, 416; effemi- 
nate in his dress, 355; said to 
have invented the art of writ- 
ing short-hand, 116. 

Mmiiius, his colui n, 492. 

'lagistratps, at different times, 
86 ; their functions more ex- 
tensive than among us, 88; 
division of, ib. ; ordinary ma- 
gistrates under the republic, 
91 — 122; under the emperors, 
122 — 125; extract dinary ma- 
gistrates, 125 — 131 ; provuiciul 
magistrates, 132 — 138. 

Manufactures, woollen, 442. 

Manure, kinds of, 462. 

March, order of, 315. 

Mar ius, rose from a common sol- 
dier, 307 ; seven times consul, 
98; faithless and amhilious, 
96, 116, 158; cruel, 237: first 
enlisted soldiers Ironi the low- 
est class, 291); iiiuUe several 
changes in military art, 302,321. 

Market-places, at Rome, 190. 

Marri-tge, only between Roman 
citizens, 41; anciently prohi- 
bited between patricians and 
plebeians, ib., 26; as some- 
times between iiei",hbouririg 
districts, 402 ; eiicouragenients 
to, 174; di/forent forms of, 
399, 40(1. 

Mars, 225; his shield, 826; his 
temple, 488. 

Marsic war, 59 ; cause of, 171; 
very destructive, ib. 

Mrrsyas, punishment of, 490. 

Masks, their varieties and uses, > 
289-291, a. I 

Mast, the ancient ships had but 
one, 343. 

Master of horse, 127. 
easures, of length, 435; of ca- 
pacity, 4;>6. 

Medtils, 428- 

Men antler, 290. 

Mephites, 233, 

Mercenary servants, 30; troops, 
30.5. 

lercury. 226; images of, ili. 

fiTeiulakil iiiselt, >31. 

Medcllus . indicus, batii.sbcd, 
i:.8. 

Metellus loses his sight 

when candidate lor cunsulbhip 
I KOI *, 38. 

Minerva, 222; her shield, ib.; 
festival ot, 271- _ 

Ministers of religion, 231. 

Minos, 233; 

Minority, years of, 170. 

Moiiaichy, rc-estahlished, 139. 

Money, whniu roiried, 425; i.uw 
computed, 429 ; iiileresf of, 433. 

Months, division of, 267, 2GB; 
only ten under Roinnius, 265 , 
two ’•rtded by Niuiia, ib. 

Mom d,* game ot, .399. 

Muurniii", manner of, 368, 421, 

Mulciher eof V'ulcan, 2i.5. 

Muiiicipa 18,61; riotohhV.ed 

eive llie Rin 
tinh-ss they chose, ib. 

Muses, 227. 


Music, warlike instrumentt uf, 
814, 315. 

N 

Names of the Homans, 20. 

Naval affairs, S3li, 337. 
Necklaces, 363. 

Neptune, 22 i; why hostile to 
tne 'Frojans, 224. 

Nereides, 2‘Al. 

Nero, colossus of, 283 ; sets 
Home on fire, 419; curious 
ceiling of his dining-room, 458. 
New Style, wheir first adopted in 
England, 266. 

Noblemen, young, how instruct- 
ed in piili';^ l.usinoBS, 4; in 
jurisprudence, 156; and in tho 
art of Wdi, 133, 3l3. 

Nobles, wily so called, 25 ; on 
them the bad emperors chiefiy 
exercised their ciiielly, 145. 
Nuirta, his laws, 173. 

Number of tlie people, how as- 
certained. 67. 

Nymphs, 225, 233, 

O ' 

Oath, form of, 201 ; themnlliply- 
ing of oaths huitfui, 142; mi- 
litaiy oath, 3U2. 

Gceaniis, 224. 

OHicers in the army, 307, 308; 

in the navy, 316. 

Omphule, 359. 

Orestes tiied for the murder of 
his mother, 217. 

Ostracism, wliut, ib. 

Oxen, alw.iys ui,ed in ploughing, 

461; how li allied, ib. 

P 

Pag.m whence named, 56. 

Palau 

Pales, 232; fe^lii'al of. 271. 
Pall.is, 222; lier image, ili._ 
nis, first Riven to the victoi 
I Rallies, 277. 

1, 2.12. 

Pantheon, 487. 

Fanioiniines, 295; composers i 
Papei nude of the papyrus, 431 
ol linen rafs, 410. 

I’archmeiit llr'.l made. 41-9. 
Patches, w liy used. Id/i, 3GJ. 
l*u(rl(‘i,ins, 1, 21, 2i7 
Pat 18 <iiid clii ats, t)ic 
III, 24. 
r»a 

I’ay, II 

Pearls, value 1 f, 432. 
people, pi)>%ei of, 17, OC, 

piMiple Ilf lilt! cii 

,piTl.ib’c than o 

fity, 2{ ; 

Perjury, piiiiisliiiieiii ut 113. 
Perukes, when liist sed, .‘IfB. 
Prtieius his bold ; 

0.i;!.ar, 16t>. 

Diietiinan'*, lirst iiii 
bulling, lelteib, and . 

337. 

Plelieiaiis, 1, 2'J. 

Pl«'i"h, torni III, 463; 

i.loui’liing, ill. 

PI 11 In, '2:19, 

‘S^3. 

Poie.s I ehr 
Poiaoii I, 232. 

Pomprius, Next., why called ih'-‘ 
Son of Neptune, 221. 
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Pompef nuid* consul, 98; sent 
against the nirates, 165; 
against Mithridatos, J72; his 
exhibition of wild beasts, 280 ; 
first built a theatre of hewn 
stone, 297 ; device of his ring, 
d66 ; his death, 360* 

Pontiffs, 234, 239. 

Pontius. Samnite general, 95. 

Poplicula, laws of, 92. 

Popposa bjlhed in asses ’milk, 362 

Porticos, uses of, 376, 491. 

PosseasLon, form cjf ul«iiiiing,188. 

Posts, institulioTi of, 497. 

Praetor, institution and power 
of, 100 ; at first one, ib. ; a so* 
cond added, ib. ; tlie number 
of pvaators increased, 104 ; the 
city praetor tlie chief, 101 ; tiis 
edicts, ib.; badges, 103; and 
atteiiilnnts, lUl; manner ot 
ailininisteriug justice, 185, 188; 
how he pronounced sentence 
in a criminal trial, 217. i 

Praitoriari cohorts, J2U, 485; 
camp of, ib. I 

Pruyers, liow made, 258, 259. 

President, ot a fii..st, 397. 

IViapus, 2i9. 

Priests, ot different kinds, 234— 
257 ; of particular deities, 250; 
of Jupit<M', ib. ; of Mar.',, 251; 
of Pan, 252 ; ot Hercules, 253 ; 
of Cybele, ib.; of Vesta, 254; 
what their emoluments were 
is uncertain, 256, 257 ; by 
whom elected, 83, 164, 234, 
241 ; their sei vants, 257. 

Proconsuls at.'. Proprietors, ori* 
gin ot the n.iine, 132; pro- 
vinces assigned to thiuu, 13 i; 
they set out from the city with 
great poiup, ib.; their power 
in the pr n iiices, 134; man- 
ner ot adtniiiisteriiig justice, 
ib. ; tiieir evautioiis, 135; re- 
turn to Home as private cili* 
'/ens,uiile‘,s they triumphed, 13b 

Pi-dcin a tor of J ud leii, 138. 

Prop rty, rigl.t of, 43 ; modes of 
acquiriiig, 46. 

Proscrip'iun ot citizens, 162. 

Proserpina, 229. 

Pi '.Vinces, rights of, 59; taxes 
imposed on them, 60 ; new 
partition by itiigustus, 137. 

Pri'vinciftl magistrates under the 
republic, 13^ — 136; under the 
eniporors, 137, 138. 

Punishments, 219; railitary,32S. 

Purification, mariner of, 69, 420. 

Py lades, tainuus ]<antuinlne,295. 


by Servliia, 67, when and how 
made, 69, 70, 107, 110. 

Rewards, military, 322, 323. 

Khca, 228. 

Rhodians, their r^ulations con*^ 
ning ns 'ai afnira, 177. 

Rights of citizens, 86 ; could not 
be taken from any one against 
his will, 56; diminution of, 57. 

Rings, much used, 365, 360. 

Rivers, souroes sacred, 233. 

Roads, how paved, 496. 

Rubbery, punishment of^ 196. 

Robigu8,Robigo,232 ; feaBlof,271 

Romania, why so called, 64. 

Uonians, how divided, 2, 25; 
anciently weighed their mo- | 
ney, and did not count it, 42; 
cautions in admitting new sa- ! 
cred rltei,^ 56; their respect 
for the ministers of religion, 
235; passionately fond of 
races, 276; of shows of gladi- 
atois, 287 ; and of uncommon 
sights, 296; almost always 
engaged in wars, 299; as re- 
markable for enduring labour 
as for courage, 333; long un. 
acquainted with naval ufiairs, 
337 ; carofui to wear the toga 
in foreign conntiies, 35U; 
usually went with their heads 
bare, 359 ; when covered, 360 ; 
allowed their hair to grow in 
mourning, 368; their ancient 
simplicity, 381 ; their luxury, 
and tlie cunse of it, ib.; at 6rst 
sat at meat, 371; borrowed the 
custom of reclining from the 
East, lb.; began their feasts 
with prayer, 381; and ended 
them in the same manner, 399. 

Rome, built, 1 ; taken and burnt 
by the Gauls, 38, 448 ; and 
under Nero, 449; adorned by 

now, ib. ; its gates, 485; and 
bridges, 498; iis Latin nanie, 
w'liy concealed, 336, 5<>4; more 
piobable accouV- of its origin, 
501—504. 

Romulus, founds Rome, and di- 
vides the Romans into three 
tribes, 1; ranked among the 
gi'ds, 232; his contest with 
Kciuus, 240. 

Roofs, form of, 456. 

Ro{io-aancer8, 296. 

Rowers, how they sat, 338. 

Rubiron, the boundary of C«- 
sar's province, 114. 

Rulilr^, plebeian censor, 106. 


a 

Qusestors, why sn railed, 119; 
their odice, ib ; under the 
emperors, 121; it ga . e adiiii - 
sioti into the senate, >. 

It 

Rain, a machine i.i war, 334. 

.Reaping, njanner of, 468. 

Reclining ft supper, when la* 
trudiicod, 371, 372; manner 
of, ib. ; and cause of, 381. 

Rei^sU*rs*of .all puulic transaC' 
lions, 14; kept in pie trea- 
sury, 15. 

Republic, causes of its rulit, I9, 

24, 96, 98, 116, 133, 149, 302. , 

Review of the people, inatituleil^*' oy Marii^ ib, 


8, this letter anciently used in- 
stead OCR, 175, 177. 

Sacred rites 258; how perform, 
ed, 260-* 2. , 

iSap^iOres, 2>8; to the dead, 421. 

Saits; invention of, 337; how 
adju'iced, S'!!. 

Salli-bt, the histonon, e^luded 
from the senate, 5 , maWe pr»- 
tor by Csrsar, to iccover his 
seiiatonaii dignity, ib. 

Sait, much used, 382. 

Saiidr.ls, how fastened, 858. 

Satires, whence nained, 288. 


Scaunis, his theatre, 396. 
Scenery of theatre/, 5298. 

Scipio AmcanuB,98, 116, 133. 

— — ^Nosica kills Qracchiie, 
1 lo ; pontifex maximus, 238. 
Scribes, or notaries, 144. 
Seasons, 230. 

Senate, its institution, 2; nuj^ 
ber, ib. : prince of, 3 ; fron- 
men admitted into, 4 ; by whom 
assembled, 6* places and times 
of ineetiiJg, ib. ; quorum of, 6 • 
manner of holding and con^ 
suiting the, ib., 9 ; manner of 
making a decree, 13; form of 
writing it, 14 ; not valid, un« 
less carried to the tr«asapj|| 
15 ; rarely reversed, ib. ; pow 
er of the, 16, 17 ; lorce of its 
decrees, 18; little regarded 
in the last ages of t)i<. repub- 
lic, 19; apparontiv iiicreahcd 
by Augustus and Tiberius, 
ib. ; to establish despotism, ib.; 
judges of crimes, 218. 

Senate of Grecian cities, 63. 
Senators, choice of, 2; tlieirsge, 
3; ch'is'ii by the consors, 4; 
fortune of, 5; their badges, 
6; order in wiiich they wpro 
asked their opinion, 9; manner 
of delivering it, 10, 11, 13; 
were not to be iulerruptedl, 
11; their privilege;, 17, their 
servility to the emperors, 14Q. 
Seneca, wrote some tragedies^ 239 
Sentence, form of, in civil tr^s, 
188 ; in criminal trials, 215, Zlttf* 
Sepulchres, dedicated to the in- 
ternal gods, 43; whore built, 
416, 417 ; by whom,6tow, 422.1 
Servants, of the magistrates, 
145, 146; of the priests, 257. 
Servitudes, ot lands, 45. 

Servius Tullius, institutes' the 
census, 67; made many laws, 
130; thefrst whi> coiasd mo- 
ney, 425. 

Sewers, very large, 495. 

SexituB, hrst plebeian consul, 98. 
Ships, their lirst construction, 
337 ; different kinds of, 333, 
340 ; chief parts of a ship, 341 , 
342; how manned, 345; nival 
Htlairs, ib. ; manner of em- 
barking, 317, 318; order ol 
battle, 348 ; method of trana- 
porting ships by land, 347; 
size ot trading vessels, M9. 
Shoe:;, kinds, 358 ; for horses, 859. 
"t-liand, art of, 146, IW; 
, icknesB of, 446., 

Sibylline bnoks,246 ; keepers, 247. 
Sicily, the first country reduced 
to the form of a province. ii0> 
Sicinius, causes the plebeians tt 
retire to Mons Sacer, 111. 
Siege, to rn of, 330, 336. 

Silk, long known before sill 
worms were introduced, 364- 
Sir, equivalent to dominus, 443L 
Skeleton,introduced at feastsjBOi 
Slaves, how made, 28; tneii 
treatment, 30, 31; their value 
30, n. ; of dlftcrent kinds, 82 
how made free, 33; thei 
names fiom their occupations 
35, n.— 37, n. ; their mdhu 
mission rkstrieted by lew, 34 
ISO, 165 ; puaishtoeut 31, 
•>>1; their dfess, 869; not la. 



I'iu 4imi 
tt .1 .'ireB, 
f.alV i.aeia- 

. 'leib 

aSr* Kt.avau , 
i VHS^atSf 385 ; jm 

ib. ; wrote 
iiiro«iMlbooks,446; watch* 
H'at thh gate« 450 ; *' ')k care 
"i».aU>’t<tt,455; ci thcbtid' 
j^l^ra, lb.; ilreaaed irces^ 
^ , ettitirated th« ground, 
464, 470; earrietl burdens, 
ceOans, a'ld Uui' , 410. 
Slingers, 304. 

^/il, quartiea of a good, 46^. 
vvi, 030, 380; tho same with 
V Klihraa, j/SV. 

^^^olditt'k, eftOtted, 1,54, 300v30l ; 
' diflSKretit kinds oC, 803, 30i; 
^ divided lot / diitererit ranks, 
304; thalr arms and dress, 
306, 307, 310, 3»7, 888; their 
‘ Older and dUcl/iUttO, when en> 
camped, 313; on march, 315; 
in battL*, 317 { tltdr rewards, 

' .703^ 303; paniahiaoiits, 32$; 

; < dy and di ;oharge, 330 . 

' the lawgWei-, J30, 291. 
how froM from (ite power 
kv of their father, 41. 
j,,l3onhoolcs, improres tragedy S93. 
>$oti/.'enea, regii'/it«» year, 266L 
l^on.iig. ibau:ier «f, 4(i5,;46(i> 

’ ;^ctudea,tlhdr.ettects, 280,281. 
ipuinna, predicts, tho death ot 
• ‘i jKawar, J. 

Btach<«U|ra,jllr>t iniUtated,288-. 

' eSietly of three kimls, 28y,-29n ; 

often a-ohUnted, 296. Tacit. 
:TJkm ir. H xHi. 45, Suet. 

. Ifor. 16. Dorn. 7- PHn. Pan.46. 
alohd Ibe road, 497. 
•ds,‘krndsoI, 1«U, J18, 319. 
^alfooe, term of, leO; 192. 
the Romans baa none, 

L Pot worn by the Ro- 
mans. 3a7. 359. 

. Stekn, Whence named, >192. 
i)tfte,^Old and new, 268. 
SupdlMltoa of the Romuui, 74, 
^,%3, !»♦, 342, 317. 

Rttppor, the principal meal, S69 , 
of, 372; 453; dress for, 
381 ; parts of, 383 ; music, 
die. in time of, 3fid» 

Sweaatag to support whatever 
laws were passed, whbii iirst 
, onforced, 158, 1«7. 

%tte, hit dhoUm^of senators, 4 ; 
f OsiurpntioH, 168. 162; cruelty, 
ib/; incraased tho nomber of 
the aomstiunes p^rpetom 1 05 ; 
'abridges the power of the tri- 
huftet. 116; his laws, Ibi; 
'DOifh jpewofds isnd putiishes the 
rlaves of Sulpicius for betrsy- 
him,. 186, why he ordered 
hit body to be burned, 410, 111. 
$jr,lvaiHte, zmi, 

- .T . 


/ Cu whs 


3/4; of difterent forms, 
mw ebnscefated, 382. 

pelled, 90 ; 


i'ases. Various idnda of, '>54 ; re* 
mittM, ib, . '5 ' ; 

Teeth, care of, 368. ' / , , J 

Temples, 257,486; nriiainontof 
their front and roofy; 456. ^ , 

■ ''onta, form of, 813. 

Terminus, his teoip/e,'$3S. 
Testaments, how m4^ .49;, aji' 
ciently made in the Cermitia 
Guriata, 66. 

Tethys, 

ThaAkagivings, how ma^, 656. 
Theatres, at first prohibited, 296 ; 
built by .Scuttrue, lb.; Curie 
and Poropy, 297; 5tc.; their 
construction, :298, n. 

Theft,' how punish^, 195. 
TheedosiussboUshes the heathen 
worship at Romo, 257. 

Thespis, said to have invented 
tragedy, 291. 

Thotls, 2a4. 

Things, division of, 43. 
Thracians, curious custom 
S16; their wives bum them- 
selves on the piles of their 
husbands, 418. 

Threshing, manner of. 469. 
Tiberius, deprived the people of 
the right of voting, 85; sum 
he left at hia ueath, 431. 

Tiles, tax laid on. 450. 

Tiro, fi eedtuan of Cicero, 1 10. 
Titan, 22d. 

Tombs, form of, 4®). 

Top, dift'erent from trochus, ,376. 
Torturb, used only on slaves, 
211; Instrument Ilf, ib. 

TuwerS) in sieges, 333 ; in ships, 

Towns, bow attacked, 330 ; snd 
defended, 330. 

Trade, not respected, 5, 194; 

hurtful consequetfees •'t this, 24 
Tragedy, wi tters of, ilW, 291, 
Trajan V piilar, 492. 

Trees, huw propagatrd, 470. 
T.ittls civil 185; how conduct- 
ed, iu., 201, 212, criitiinal, bn- 
Ibie the people, 205; before 
inquisitors Vud the praetors, 
2(>e; how conducted, 21'2. 
Tnlms, tkiee at first, 1,81; when 
iiicre<isi'd, 83: how divided, I, 
8iJ. 

Tjibiiniaii, th« uhief of (hose 
liiwyers who composed the 
Corpus juris, 183. 

Tribunes of the commons, when 
created. 111; thoii power at 
6rst sinal), IIST; unerwartls 
esorbitont, 113; abridged by 
Sylla, 116; in a ma»nr.. anni- 
hilated by Julias Ctussr, 117 ; 

, cnnlerred on An^stut, ib;; at 
' 6rst not admittea into the se- 
nate, 13. _ 

Xrihtinns, iiiitilary, number of, ui 
a legion, 159'. 3IJ7. 

Tripl'd*, of ditlVrent kinds, 247. • 
Triumph, vvhi-iir.* called, 3^15; 

tiiiimph, J37. i 

Tiiiiii.i/iii, b, j4 .1*1 r.'te utem- 
' plc«.iid divtiie auiiOuin to (Jib 
s»r. 261. 

'’ rophieH. iisr of, 493; little used 
by the lliHiians, ib. 

■( .elage, right of, 53, 



Viqilna, 232. ' 

Valerius Corvua, 98. 

Voatte, her names, 6i;b.,2 
Verdict ot a jury, 215* ,, 

VsrrSs, said to hasO.bjlii^lil 
stored from banishit^t ^ 
infliuentb of Cicero, 212; p 
of his death, (b. 

Vertu^niius, 232* 4 

Vespasian, tho first who, tn.a<te 
law* without 'Consulting tl4 
Senate, 20; the sum he fiif 
eras necessary to suuj^mt the 
State, 431. 

Vesta, the goddess of fire,.'222. 
Vestal virgins, 254. 

Vleiiins, ivhite, from the river 
Clitumntis. 268. , 

Villas, how laid out, 458. 

Vllii us, why called AJ«NA tI9, S9, 
Vineyards, 478; how pUrited* 
ib. ; Ac. 

Virginia, killed by her father, 130 
Virtues, worshipped, 233. /, , ” 

'Vitellius^ luxury of, 386. ^ ~- 

Undertaker, of tenera)er4l?*i' 
Vomit, custom of lakite 
and after supper, »b. ' 

Vows, how maao, 258. 

Uiits, huw made, 419. 

Usurers, cruelty, 40; ert, 4 
VuJcanua,225; his workshup,*^ 

\V 

War, how proclaJmejl, S 
Watch-word, how gW(ln,fii4vu^ 
Wealth, instances of, 481. ^ 'fj 
Weeks, division of liipo by^nofl 
used by the ancient Romauw 
867 ; introduced under the ettw 
pci CIS, ib., 868; week-dq^ 
named from the planels, 
Weii;hi«, i'.nglish and Komav!^ 
42t, 42.5. 

for raising water, 416. y- 
W lie, pnippi lirs i*f u good, 
Window.^, ho made, 457. 

Winds, 2.(3, 473.' 

Wine, matin' r pf making, 3S8 ; 
kiiuls ot, 3hy — 393; nsed to be 
b’>ik>d, that it might kev)), 390. 
Witnesses, tnrm of making them, 
185; ditierent kind* of, 214 j 
hew fiutn moiled, 201, Vl4. 
Women, excluded from inherl* 
tances, 182; their clothes, 3.51; 
shoes, 358, 359 ; hcad.aresa« 
S60 ; jiajiit, 062 t industry, 45l‘f 
apartment in Greecu, 455k 
Wood, used for Hrui", 464, 
Wilting, m teriuis tor, 438, 439 1 
manner ot, 4 10. 

Year, hnw divided by Ronndua^ 
265; by Niimu, ib ; ny 
Qptsar, 2bl); by i-ope ttregnr^^ 
al). ; by the f‘gyj,llans., tWj?. 
Young men at wii.it age they a|« 
Slimed (he tui,* viril's, 363; 

pi'tuiDarity in llit'i^’ju/iHriif Of 
weai'iiig It lor tho Hr«t yeftr, 
351; when they boKan tosliiivo, 
367; eonseciatoil . tho Arst 
gfowtli of tho bear«l,.add^ aUu 
their huir. to acme JoilY, ib. 







